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ALL THINGS DISCOVERED: 


Christ in the Art of the 
Indian Sub-continent 


From Rocky to Rambo and 
beyond - a decade of 
cinematic surrender 


Intersection: Thomas Merton 


BARSANUPHIUS: 


Ideologies and causes compete 
for the allegiance of youth 
- as it might have been in 
the days of the apostles 


Professor J. Weirdo McVague: 
the theology of poverty 


BOOK REVIEWS: 


Amo, Amas, Amat and More: 
How to Use Latin to Your 
Own Advantage and to the 
Astonishment of Others 
by Eugene Ehrlich. 
Fitzhenry & Whiteside 
Publishers. 

Battle for the Trinity, The 
by Donald G. Bloesch. 
Servant Books Publishers. 

Before I Wake...Listening 
to God in Your Dreams 
by Abraham Schmitt. 
Abingdon Press. 
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*1986* 

Author Issue 
Andrew Faiz June 
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BOOK REVIEWS ... continued 


Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned 
by Quentin Donoghue and 
Linda Shapiro 
McClelland & Stewart Publ. 


Canada's Colonies: A History 


of the Yukon and Northwest 

Territories 

by Kenneth Coates. 

James Lorimer & Co. Publ. 
Dealing With Memory Changes 

as You Grow Older 

by Kathleen Gose and 

Gloria Levi. 


K-G-L- Publishers, Vancouver. 


Doorway in Time, A 
by Herbert O'Driscoll 
Harper & Row Publishers 


Evangelicals on the Canterbury 


Trail 

by Robert E. Webber 

Word Books, Publishers. 
Finding Inner Security 

by Janet Congo 

Regal Books, Publishers 
For Christ's Sake 

by Tom Harpur. 

Oxford University Press 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson - 

Preacher, Pastor, Prophet 

by Robert Moats Miller 

Oxford University Press. 
God Knows 

by Joseph Heller. 

Alfred A. Knoft, 1984. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick - 

Preacher, Pastor, Prophet 

by Robert Moats Miller. 

Oxford University Press. 
Hodder Book of Christian 

Prayers, The 

edited by Tony Castle. 

General Publishing Co. 
In Search of Justice - the 

development of the social 


teachings in Asian churches 


by Michael Cheng-tek Tai. 
Published by Griffin 


Reviewer 


John Congram 


George A. Johnston 


Grace Whyte, R.N. 


Art van Seters 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Kenneth G. McMillan 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Donald V. Wade 


James B. Sauer 


Donald V. Wade 


James Ross Dickey 


Donald V. Wade 
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BOOK REVIEWS ... continued 


In the Vatican 
by Peter Hebblethwaite. 
Methuen, Publishers. 

Into His Presence: Perspectives 
on Reformed Worship 
by James A. De Jong, Board of 
Publications, C.R.C., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Justice as Mission : An Agenda 
for the Church, essays in 
appreciation of Marjorie and 
Cyril Powles 
edited by Terry Brown and 
Christopher Lind. 

Trinity Press. 

Karl Barth Reader, A 
edited by Rolf Joachim Erler 
and Reiner Marquard. 

Wm. Eerdmans, Publishers 

Leading God's People - A 
Handbook for Elders 
by Stewart Matthew and 
Kenneth Scott. 

Saint Andrew Press, Scotland. 
Letters of William Still with a 
biographical introduction by 

Sinclair B. Ferguson. 
Published by the Banner of 
Truth Trust, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Living with Style 
by John N. Gladstone. 
Welch Publishing Co. 

Looking in the Mirror : Self- 
Appraisal in the Local Church 
by Lyle E. Schaller. 

Abingdon Press. 

LOTTA and the Unitarian Service 
Committee Story 
by Clyde Sanger. 

Stoddart Publishing Company. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 
by Karl Barth. 

Wm. Eerdmans, Publishers. 

Mystery of Peace, The 
by Arthur C. Cochrane. 
Brethren Press, Elgin, Ill. 
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Reviewer 


James Ross Dickey 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Geoffrey Johnston 


James Ross Dickey 


Helen Tetley 


John P. Vaudry 


Zander Dunn 


James B. Sauer 


Lucie A. Milne 


Hugh D. McKellar 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Issue 
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November 


May 
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November 
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BOOK REVIEWS ... continued 


New Hymns for the Lectionary 
to Glorify the Maker's Name. 
Music by Carol Doran; 
words by Thomas H. Troeger. 
Oxford University Press. 

New Testament in Scots, The 
translated by Wm. Laughton 


Lorimer. 


Penguin Paperbacks. 
Pastoral Epistles, The 
by Irving Allan Sparks. 
Published by Institute of 
Biblical Studies, San Diego, 
California. 
P.Q. : Réné Levesque and the 
Parti Québécois in Power 
by Graham Fraser. 
MacMillan of Canada, Publishers. 
Selected Journals of 
L. M. Montgomery, The 


Volume I 


Edited by Mary Rubio and 

Elizabeth Waterston. 

Oxford University Press. 
So You're on The Search 


Committee 


by Bunty Ketcham. 
Alban Institute. 

Surrender and the Singing, The 
(Happiness Through Letting Go) 
by Ray Ashford. 

Winston Press, Minneapolis. 

The Nun, the Infidel and the 


Superman. 


by D. Felicitas Corrigan. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Trust Betrayed, A : 


arrair 


by David Bercuson and 

Douglas Wertheimer. 

Doubleday Canada, Ltd. 
Twelve Prophetic Voices 

by Mariano Di Gangi. 

Victor Books, Publishers. 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 

by Karl Barth. 

Wm. Eerdmans, Publishers. 


The Keegstra 


Reviewer 


Hugh D. McKellar 


John Barclay Burns 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


David Murphy 


Lucie A. Milne 


Tom Gemmell 


John Congram 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Andrew Faiz 


John P. Vaudry 


Hugh D. McKellar 
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BOOK REVIEWS ... continued 


Worship is a Verb 

by Robert E. Webber, 

Word Books, Waco, Texas. 
Wounded Healer, The 

Dvede Deo rhi1 Lips. 

Wm. B. Eerdmans, Publishers. 


CARTOONS : 


COVERS : BACK 
"Christ Among the Refugees," 
a woodcutting 


Christ in the Art of the Indian 
sub-continent : "'Pool of 
Siloam" - a painting 


Footprints in the Snow 

Ribbons of Steel - the railroad 
Snow-covered branches 

Spider's touch, The 


Stained-glass window of Christ 
Healing the Sick 


Startled Hare, A 


University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario - Site of 
112th General Assembly 


Water Mill, A 


Wooden Bridge, A 


Reviewer 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Artist 


Ray Appel 
Ray Appel 


Tom Vanin Bishop 


David Caplan 
Bev Cooper 


Terry Oleksiw 


Credit 


P. Solomon Raj 
Weltweit 1984 


Frank Wesley 


Henry D. Jones 


Bill Ivy 


Karen Holsinger Mullen 


Bill Ivy 
Bill Ivy 
Phil Stavert 


Bill Ivy 
Mary Visser 


Karen Holsinger Mullen 


Bruce Andrew Carter 


Issue 


January 
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July/August 21 
January 
February 

May 

November 
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COVERS : FRONT 


African nativity scene by 
Ugandan artist 


Christ in the Art of the Indian 


sub-continent : a painting 


C. Ritchie Bell Memorial Chapel, 


The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. 


"Jack-in-the-pulpit"' 


Light shines in the darkness, 


The 
Milkweed Seeds 


Moderator, The - Dr. J. Charles 


Hay and his wife, Marjorie 
Snow-laden trees 
Spinner and her wheel, The 


Time of waiting, A 


Tranquility and beauty - a Swan 


FILM REVIEWS: 


Discussions in Bioethics 


Shadowlands 


FROM THE EDITOR: 


Clearly in the October Air 

Homosexuality and the Church 

Mercy of quality, The 

Moveable feast, The 

Now is the winter of our 
last red cent 

One at a time 

Preaching and teaching 

Private matter no more, A: 
setting a scenario 


Credit 


Lwanyaga Musoke, 
National Council of 
Churches U.S.A. 


Jyoti Sahi, 
Missio Weihnachten, 
Nurnberg, Germany. 


Darryl C. Macdonald 


Bill Ivy 
Bill Ivy 


Bidiepievy 


Neville Stevenson 


Jerg Kroener 
Michael Sanders 
Robert W. Merz 


Kimberly Burnham 


National Film Board 


James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 


Issue 


December 
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April 
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July/August 
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May 


July/August 


September 
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November 
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April 
September 
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FROM THE EDITOR ... Continued 


Resolutions for a slightly-used 


year 
Standing at the port-hole 
Under, over, sideways..... down? 


FROM THE MODERATOR: 


Agenda et Desiderata 
But together! 
Call me Laughter 
Everything old is new again 
Into, and out of 
"the belly of the beast" 
Need for integrity, The 
No room for tolerance or 
indifference 
Sanity 
So you want to see Jesus? 
Unequal peacemaking 


GENERAL ARTICLES: 


Adventures in the Sixty-acre 
Wood 

Adventures of Jean Marteilhe, The 

A is for Apple - a computer 
alphabet 

An Easter poem from Germany - 
Gethsemane 


Apartheid, the Church, and 
Violence 
Bishop Desmond Tutu - interviewed 


Canadian Christian Festival 

Christ and the fist 

Christian Family, The 

Christian Festival, The - 
Calgary - May 15-19, 1986. 

Church and State in Public 
Education 

CURSILLO - Something to crow 
about 

Dawson, Sir William - Christian 
Educator and Scientist 


Author 


James Ross Dickey 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Joseph C. McLelland 
Joseph C. McLelland 
Joseph C. McLelland 
Joseph C. McLelland 


J. Charles Hay 
J. Charles Hay 


J. Charles Hay 
J. Charles Hay 
Joseph C. McLelland 


James Ross Dickey 


John Martens 
Stephen Farris 


Annette von Droste- 
Hulshoff 
Norman Diffey 


Glenn Inglis 

Glen Davis 

Desmond Tutu 

Gordon Hodgson 
Catherine Chalin Clark 
Sherry Lynn Darling 
James Ross Dickey 
Charles C. Cochrane 


Harry Waite 


John Witchell 


Issue 


February 
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June 
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May 
March 
January 
April 


October 
September 


November 


July/August 
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GENERAL ARTICLES ... continued 


Death Penalty in the Bible, The 

Expo 60°: A -Si9t1 LOr Our 
witness 

Finding and feeding ministerial 
candidates 

Genevan Reformation - the 450th 
Anniversary 

Gethsemane - reprinted 


God's Schizo 

Grace notes from 1986 - 
memories of a church musician 

"High Steepled - Few Peopled" 
Churches 

How to listen to a sermon 

Impressions from the U.S.A. 

In the privacy of your own home 

Karl Barth at 100 : his enduring 
legacy 

Last Supper on an Asian island, 
The 

Letter from El Salvador 

Memories of Hannah Gibson 

Ministry of Music, The 

More sinned against than sinning 

Nanjing '86 

No longer guilty 

Of earthly use by being 
"heavenly minded"! 

One summer in Guyana 

Parables of Grace 

Reflections on a caring campaign 

Relevance and Identity 

Remembering the Pioneers - 
pioneer church may become an 
Alberta historic site (Knox 
Church, Carstairs) 

Resistance to Church Union in 
Canada, The : 1904-1939 - by 
N. Keith Clifford - a review. 

Search for Consensus, The - 
some responses from Reformed 


Churches to the B.E.M. document 


Shekenah in the sermon, The 
Tilting at Windmills : Moral 
choice and technological change 
Timing is everything 


Author 


Eunice Paul 
Arthur van Seters 


William Klempa 
AlaneP wer. Dek] 


Annette von 
Droste-Hulshoff 


Carol Hughes 
Hugh D. McKellar 


Alden Marshall 


J. A. Davidson 
Glen Craig 
Judith Baxter 
William Klempa 


Lucie A. Milne 


Joseph Reed 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Andrew Donaldson 
Hugh D. McKellar 
James Ross Dickey 
Shirley Belleranti 
Chris Costerus 


Peter Denton 

J. M. Patterson 
Peter Barrow 
Lindsay John Moore 
Isabel Wishart 


Donald J. M. Corbett 


Alan P. Fs Sell 


Alden Marshall 
Peter Denton 


John Richard Todd 


Issue 


November 
December 
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May 
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December 
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April 
February 
April 
October 
March 


November 
January 


July/August 
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November 
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GENERAL ARTICLES ... continued 


Too many Memories 

What I want to say to you about 
marriage 

Why missionaries? 

Wicked wedge or holy hook? 


Susan Conly 
Stephen A. Hayes 


Chris Costerus 
William Manson 


GLEANINGS : 
INTERVIEWS: 
Interviewer 

Bishop Desmond Tutu, Glen Davis 

Johannesburg, South Africa, 

interviewed on November 27, 

W965. 

Author 

MEDITATIONS: Bruce Miles 


Challenge equals opportunity 

"Down to earth" 

Make the most of it 

Standing on the Promises - Part I 

Standing on the Promises - Part II 
"Be confident and 
determined" 

Standing on the Promises - Part III 
"Comfort and Hope"! 

Standing on the Promises - Part IV 
"An inside job" 

Transportation and Communications 

What are you looking for? 

Whose land is it? 

"Who will roll the stone away 
por us"! 


Issue 


May 
June 


March 
May 


January 
February 
April 

May 
July/August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


March 


November 
December 
January 
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May 
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October 
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MISSIONS: 


Apartheid, the Church and 
Violence 

Bishop Desmond Tutu - an 
interview by Glen Davis 

B.W.M. approves policy change 
proposal 

Calleto prayer,.Ay+ 
B.W.M. 

Latin American Mission Church 
thriving in Ottawa 

Letter from El Salvador, A 

Misdirected protest, A 

Mission - the debate goes on 

Nanjing '86 

Of earthly use by being 
"heavenly minded" 

One summer in Guyana 

"Who gave the most?!"! 

Why Missionaries? 


issued by 


MUSIC REVIEWS: 


Bob Dylan : Biograph 
Columbia - C5X 38830 


Dream of the Blue Turtles, The 


by STING - A. & M. Records 
SP 3750 

STRYPER - Isaiah 53:5, 
Soldiers under Commandis. 
A. & M. Records PB 6050 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: 


News from B.C.L. Meeting 
Presbyterian appointed to 
Status of Women Council 
Presbyterian named Chairman 
of CBC Advisory Committee 
Six nominees for Moderator 


Synod of Alberta ~ annual meeting 
Synod of B.C. - annual meeting 


Call to Prayer, A 
P.W.S. responds to Colombian 
disaster 


10. 


Author 


Glenn Inglis 
Glen Davis 
Board of World Mission 


Board of World Mission 


Joseph Reed 

George Johnston 

John (Jack) H. McIntosh 
James Ross Dickey 

Chris Costerus 

Peter Denton 


George Johnston 
Chris Costerus 


Reviewer 


Andrew Faiz 


Stuart Macdonald 


James Ross Dickey 


Author 


Board of Cong. Life 


Board of World Mission 


Issue 
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February 


June 


November 
December 
June 
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May 


January 
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Author 
NEWS HIGHLIGHTS ... continued 


Church of Scotland appointing R. D. Kernohan 
more women elders 

Greater financial freedom for 
Chinese Churches 


Five Scottish denominations 
mutually recognize ministry 

Honorary doctorates to be 
awarded (Knox College) 

Irish Moderator nominated - 
Rev. Dr. John Thompson 


B.W.M. approves policy change Board of World Mission 
proposal re OM appointments 

Educational event held at 
Ewart College 

English Anglicans look at 
Freemasonry 

Presbyterian College, The 
awards DDs 

Two hundred years of 
Presbyterian witness in 
Montreal 


B.C.L. appointment announced - 
Dr. Raymond Hodgson 
B.C.L. to begin camp 
counsellor training 
News from Ewart College 
Record wins four awards 
Westminster Church, New Glasgow, 
N.S., destroyed by fire 
Who gave the most? George Johnston 


Ewart College Graduation 

Tutu elected archbishop; 
some white congregations 
consider leaving church. 

United Farm Workers renew grape 
boycott 


Amnesty International issues 
religious intolerance report 
Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops joins C.C.C. 

Continuing and Lay Education 
event held at Ewart College, 
June 5-11. 


Issue 
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March 
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June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July/August 
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July/August 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS ... continued 


Irish General Assembly, The 


Scotland's "friendly Assembly" - 


and uncertain look 


Korean General Assembly 


(Presbyterian Church of Korea) 


issues statement 
Presbyterian Gay Alliance 
announces its objectives 
Soviet Union not getting soft 
on religion 
Ulster Christians declare 
faith and commitment 
United Church membership down 


Church leaders seek meeting 
with Prime Minister 

Intermedia Christmas Card 

United Church of Canada 
apologizes for native 
peoples 


Kenya sends missionary to 
Scotland 

W.C.C. anti-racism grants 
total $400,000 (U.S.) 


OBITUARIES: Ministers of The P.C.C. 


Boyd, Rev. Thomas H. 

Brown, Rev. Dr. Archibald 
Davidson, Rev. N. Mae 

Esler, Rev. Robert McKay 
Ferguson, Rev. Percy Alexander 
Glen, Rev. Dr. John Stanley 
Lemoine, Rev. William Lorne, 
Little, Rev. Gilbert 

McBride, Rev. William Crozier 
McCrae, Rev. Peter Colquhoun 
miis4eRev. Paulo Le 

Molloy, Rev. Bruce John 
Molnar, Rev. Dr. Eugene Frank 
Morley, Rev. Dr. Frank Selkirk 
Nagy, Rev. Balazs D. 

Walden, Rev. Benjamin Lavergne 


ee 


Author 


S. W. Murray 
R. D. Kernohan 


Date of Death 


October 2, 1986 
March 8, 1986 
August 13, 1986 
January 5, 1986 
February 3, 1986 
January 7, 1986 
June 23, 1986 
February 18, 1986 
February 17, 1986 
November 30, 1985 
December 23, 1985 
May 20, 1986 
January 19, 1986 
June 20, 1986 
October 23, 1985 
August 25, 1986 
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C. Ritchie Bell 
Memorial Chapel 


The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal _ 


Chapel renovations at 
The Presbyterian College, 


Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, c.1960 


On Thursday, October 17, 1985, the 
chapel of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, was dedicated as the C. Rit- 
chie Bell Memorial Chapel. 

Dr. Bell occupied the Chair of 
Pastoral Theology at The Presbyterian 
College from 1951 to 1973, exerting 
a strong influence on (among others) 
generations of candidates for the 
ministry. 

Prior to the dedication, the chapel 
was renovated. Architect Murray 
Ross (of Brown, Beck & Ross, Toron- 
to) describes the planning and the pro- 
cess that led to the extensive changes 


made. 
JRD 


2/The Presbyterian Record 


Montreal 


‘“‘Let’s nuke the place!’’ 
““Can’t we demolish it and start over again?”’ 
“What about taking the roof off and lowering it?” 


These were responses from students 
two years ago, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What do you think could be 
done to improve the college chapel?”’ 
I had been invited to lead a seminar 
on church architecture and it was sug- 
gested that I use possible changes to 
the chapel as the starting point. What 
followed was a lively, but not always 
optimistic, discussion. A few months 
later the Principal and the House 
Committee took up the question in 
earnest, and thus began the process of 
renovations that culminated in the re- 
cent dedication of the C. Ritchie Bell 
Memorial Chapel. 

Renovation architecture is an ex- 
citing challenge because technical, 
functional and symbolic problems 
must be solved, not on a clean slate, 
but within the confines of respecting, 
ands Deingeetesthicted ms Dy a tne 
‘givens’—the existing context of 
walls, roof, building systems, en- 
trances and so forth. Thus, while 
recognizing the very real problems of 
the chapel—poor heating, leaking 
skylight, lack of a cohesive focus for 
worship, inflexibility of the seating ar- 
rangements and high, dungeon-like, 
blank, white walls—it was important 
to acknowledge that which could or 
should not be changed. 

The exterior of the chapel has 
always appeared as a highly visible 
symbol of the distinctive nature of the 


The location of the chapel, at the in 
tersection of two city streets, identifies 


The challenge was to express that 
same concept in the interior; to show 


worship. 
ine problems prior to the _ 


eine or even the windows. O i 
the twenty-foot high, blank, whil@ 
walls were visible, and they provide 
neither visual relief nor any focus fol 
the chancel platform. The platform 
was dominated by an oversized ant 
underused pulpit. The seating layou 
provided access to the pews from ont 
end only and did little to foster a sensi 
of the gathered community. 

Two major decisions contributed t 
unifying and focusing the interior 0 
the chapel. The first was to remov 
the balcony, and the second was t 
have a diagonal alignment of the cen 
tral aisle. The removal of the balcon 
allowed the chapel to be perceived a. 
a unified space, with the full height ¢ 
the walls, wood ceiling and skyligh 
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Visser, (right) D.C. Macdonald. 


sible upon entry. The diagonal ai- 
., from the entrance at one corner 
the new wall behind the chancel 
itform opposite, unified the space 
izontally and provided a clear 
us for the chapel. 
he seating was rearranged in a 
i-circle around the platform to em- 
size the sense of the community 
hered for worship. This gathering 
es place around the symbols of 
rship: the lectern, representing the 
rd, and the table, representing the 
craments, with both balanced 
eath the cross, symbolizing the life 
Christian discipline. The three are 
architectural expression of the 
‘formation definition of the church 
a place ‘‘where the word was right- 
preached, the sacraments properly 
ministered, and the church correctly 
sciplined.”’ 
A window from the chapel to the 
urtyard was installed to counter- 
lance the light from above. It also 
Ovides a visual connection to the 
iter world—if only within the 
llege—as one turns and leaves wor- 
ip in the chapel. 
Often in the creative process, an 
ea will grow and change and take on 
life of its own far beyond its author’s 


to credits: page 2 — Van Dyck and Meyers; page 3 — (top) 


The platform — 1985. 


original concept. In that context it is 
interesting to look at the history of the 
panels on the walls. In order to 
develop some eye-level interest and 
remove the bleakness of the walls, it 
was originally suggested that there be 
some decorative plaques set around 
the walls of the chapel. When it 
became. clear that the budget would 
not provide for the plaques, several 
other ideas were explored. It was 
decided to install twelve panels of the 
same shape as the platform wall, with 
rectangular pieces cut out for future 
plaques. 

A few weeks before the completion 
of the chapel, as I was driving back 
from a visit to the factory to see the 
nearly completed chancel cross, I was 
struck by an interesting thought. 
Around the four walls of the chapel 
are twelve panels with empty spaces 
in them. These panels are gathered 
about one large panel, whose central 
space is filled with a large, life-size 
cross and its shining aureole. I am 
sure that with a little theological im- 
agination one could turn this into a 
symbolic illustration for a sermon on 
discipleship, with the cross symboliz- 
ing the agony, and the aureole the 
glory. Thus, even when the chapel is 


empty, there is an architectural sym- 
bolism of the community gathered for 
worship. 

As I sat with a hundred others in the 
chapel last October and listened to the 
Moderator dedicating this fourth 
chapel in the life of the college to the 
memory of one of its most influential 
teachers, I reflected on the events 
leading to this moment. The renova- 
tions began as the germ of an idea, 
developed as sketches and drawings, 
took physical shape during construc- 
tion and now had come to fruition, 
with the dedication for use by students 
and faculty, to the benefit of the en- 
tire church. I am grateful to have been 
part of that process of helping the 
church to be itself in both physical and 
symbolic terms. oO 


Murray Ross is a past 
Chairman of General 
Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Church 
Architecture. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Standing at the port-hole 


ZL WOULD LIKEUS To 
€ AT THE DEEPEST LEVEL 
CLINGS. 


‘Ge hildren often ‘translate’ the words of familiar hymns into terms that they 
understand. Before the days when automatic washers and dryers became 
commonplace household appliances, one young girl of my acquaintance always 
‘heard’ (and sang) ‘‘Bringing in the sheets’’, not ‘‘Bringing in the sheaves” 
— and wondered why anyone would ‘‘come rejoicing’’ bringing in the sheets, 
rigid and cold from being hung out to dry on a midwinter’s day. Many con- 
gregations have recently sung #575 in The Book of Praise, *‘Standing at the 
portal / of an opening year.’’ To more than one child, it is not the “‘portal”’ 
that we stand at annually, but the ‘‘port-hole.”’ 
It is, in some ways, not a bad reading, or hearing, of the hymn. 


The logo of the World Council of 
Churches is a ship, ‘‘oikoumene’’ (the 
whole inhabited world) afloat on a 
body of water. 

This month we once again give 
ecumenism a friendly nod, in and 
through the Week of Prayer for Chris- 
tian Unity. Sometimes it doesn’t 
generate even a nod...a yawn maybe. 
Ecumenism has been reduced to a visit 
with relatives; not beloved relatives, 
but relatives to whom we should be 
polite — once a year anyway. 

Denominations sail in the good ship 
oikoumene as if they were confined to 
their staterooms. They view the outside 
world through a port-hole. Fellow 
passengers are, for the most part, a 
rumour. Occasionally we hear them 
partying and complain about the noise. 

The view from a port-hole is 
limited. Nor does it improve by say- 
ing ‘‘Oh well, we’re all on the same 
ship and headed in the same direction. 
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Denominations sail in 
the good ship 


oikoumene as if they 
were confined to their 
staterooms. 


All have the right to exercise their 
taste in staterooms. Not everyone likes 
the same sort of decorations, furni- 
TUTE elCiG: 

The Yearbook of American and 
Canadian Churches lists, by my 
count, 214 American denominations 
and 81 in Canada. Can anyone 
seriously contend that this state of af- 
fairs is what Christ had in mind...or 
the Reformers either, for that matter? 

I know that the Church divided 
early, almost before it got out of the 
Apostolic age. Human beings have an 
almost infinite capacity for 
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divisiveness. But we have grown so 
accustomed to our divisions that the 
scandal they present to the world is 
acknowledged, if at all, with a matter 
of-factness that is callous at best, ap 
palling at worst. Most attempts at con: 
vergence, never mind reunion, begif 
with colloquia, councils, conferences, 
etc., and end with the hope that 
whatever happens ‘“‘will lead to 
further dialogue.’’ Theologians and 
church bureaucrats who specialize if 
ecumenical affairs will never be out 
of work. q 
Perhaps we have accomplished 
little because we operate from the top 
of the institutional structures, not the 
base. More can be done to fostet 
unity if we take the attempts off paper 
and away from documents and wor. 
together in common tasks. We 
manage this in the realm of ‘overseas’ 
mission more easily than at home, and 
in working together on specific 
disasters — the African famine, the 
Columbian volcano tragedy. It is 
easier to be ecumenical at a distance 
and in the face of need so acute that 
it dwarfs differences in doctrine. 
But what if we could co-operate 
more in necessary projects of lesser 
magnitude than international disasters, 
projects and dreams closer to home? 
For example, wouldn’t it be a 
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The stifling casuistry 
of disillusioned 
liberalism 


A few months ago I made a mild ef- 
fort to put my convictions concerning 
South Africa into action and joined a 
demonstration organized by the local 
anti-apartheid movement. We march- 
ed through the streets of Port Louis 
(the capital of Mauritius) protesting 
against the imposition of a state of 
emergency in parts of South Africa 
and demanding strong measures by 
the Mauritian and other governments 
against the Nationalist Party govern- 
ment led by Pieter Botha. 

The presence of the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of Mauritius 
in a march consisting of several score 
of trade unionists, Marxists and 
radical activists did not go unnoticed: 
I was quickly invited to attend a 
meeting called to plan a boycott cam- 
paign. I attended and listened sym- 
pathetically, but when I was asked to 
allow the use of the name of the 
Church in the campaign I said I could 
not, and when I was asked to put my 
own name on a modest and reasonable 
open letter addressed to the Mauritian 
Government I also demurred. I 
pointed out that I was not a Mauritian 
but an expatriate invited by the Church 
to do a particular job for a definite 
period: I was a guest in the country 
and the country could rightly ask me 
to leave at any time. I have not been 
invited back to any more meetings... 

The role of an expatriate and his 
home church in an under-developed 


CE TEERS 


country just emerging from the col- 
onial era is extremely delicate (even 
though here in Mauritius we are liv- 
ing in a society whose system of 
government is probably the most 
democratic on earth): this is one of 
several truths overlooked by Jim 
Sauer in his ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent’ 
article in the October Record. When 
he quotes the African Theological pro- 
fessor struggling at his side in the mud 
as saying ‘“‘What makes it worse is 
that you, who can see the difference 
and have a safe forum from which to 
speak, remain silent, ’’ I wonder if 
more than musical lyricism has been 
lost in his translation. 

Sauer’s point about not continuing 
to contribute to oppressive, im- 
perialistic forces would be well taken 
if it fairly represented the dilemma of 
the churches and the development 
agencies, but it does not. Unless we 
choose to do nothing at all, we are 
simply not given the choice of whether 
or not to contribute to such forces: 
situations are far more complicated 
than that. Was the Christian Service 
Committee of the Churches in 
Malawi, of which I was director ten 
years ago, right or wrong in directing, 
each year, more than a million dollars 
of Church-recruited money into small- 
scale development projects and thus 
‘‘propping up’’ the politically ruthless 
(but administratively enlightened) 
regime of Dr. Banda? Should we 
have, rather, sought to conscientize 
the powerless and increase political 
opposition, focussing on the ethical 
issues in the face of a regime whose 


WATsON’s WorRLD 


THE NEW YEAR 1S A 
TIME OF RENEWED HOPE... 
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OF FRESH OPTIMISM 
AND CONFIDENCE IN 
THE FUTURE... 
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excesses occasionally rivalled th 
worst elsewhere? This course wa 
urged on me at the time by som 
development theorists in Canada. The 
consequence of even the most cautious 
step in this direction would have been 
my imprisonment, followed by expul 
sion from the country, the indefinite 
detention without trial of all my Mala 
wian staff and the total collapse of ar 
extensive programme of quite vital 
and effective projects touching some | 
of Africa’s poorest people. The ex 
patriate may have enjoyed a ‘“‘safe| 
forum’’ in Zaire but he certainly dq | 
not in Malawi. 

The same dilemma continues to] 
operate today in Malawi, Ethiopia and | 
a host of other countries. The ex- 
patriate, his church and the foreign aid 
and development agencies cannot | 
escape the “‘grey’’ reality of their 
position to their own people. At best, | 
the Christian abroad, and the church 
at home, can play a catalytic and sup- 
portive role — direct action for justice | 
must belong to the people themselves 
and it will take a long time to bear] 
fruit. 

And why, therefore, did I “‘find it 
relatively easy to take an ethical stan¢ 
on the issue of apartheid in South 
Africa’’ and join an anti-apartheid 
march? Because the white society and 
regime in South Africa are the legacy 
of the same colonial history from 
which I come. Because the ethic and | 
mentality of the Nationalist Party” 
government in South Africa are, it is” 
claimed, based on Christian principles” 
as developed within the Reformed” 


Noel Watson 


UNTIL. You READ THE 
FIRST Ddasdetnne OF 


ray 
., 


ition to which I belong. By the 
ne token I would defend the right 
others to take a critical ‘‘ethical 
nd’’ on the treatment of Canadian 
lians, Australian Aborigines or 
w Zealand Maoris. 

y all means let us confront ‘‘the 
fulness of our best intentions’? — 
‘let us also confront and reject the 
fling casuistry of disillusioned 
oT When, in recent and in not- 
distant generations, the ancestors of 
yst Canadians were busy hacking 
th other up on their way into the 
ydern world, those whose crops and 
elihoods were destroyed in the pro- 
3S were usually left to rot. The ques- 
n is quite simply, can the Christian 
jurch in particular, and the rich na- 
ns in general, accept such an at- 
ide today? 


| (Rev.) Brian Crosby, 
| Beau Bassin, Mauritius 


he dangers of 

ynicism in seeing 

both sides”’ 

By now, all readers of The 
esbyterian Record must be aware 
at its Editor likes to look at both 
jes of an issue. In regard to every 
iestion, whether Central America, 
iclear disarmament or social 
slfare, readers are reminded not to 
: naive, gullible, too easily misled by 
e humanitarian left. This warning 
ems to be the prevailing theme of 
‘arly every essay ‘‘From_ the 
jitor.”’ 

Following this supposedly balanc- 
! ethic, the Editor warns us in the 
ovember issue not to forget that even 
South Africa we are faced with a 
ghly complex issue with ‘‘no easy 
lutions, especially when they are 
igineered from another continent, 
pecially when they involve a march 
a promised land over a road strewn 
ith yet more bodies.”’ 

One could question whether Cana- 
an Presbyterians really need to be 
ary of easy solutions, of engineer- 
g the destiny of South Africa from 
is continent, of force-marching 
yuth Africans into the promised land. 
|my experience of our church (and 
‘other Presbyterian bodies for that 
atter) I have hardly found us to be 
rash folk. At least in recent years, 


we have not been noted for fomenting 
revolution. 

However, even if Presbyterians did 
need to be wary of their revolutionary 
instincts, is the Editor’s presentation 
really balanced and fair? Despite his 
admission that Mr. Botha “‘is an 
unlovable man’’ (hardly the point), 
that ‘‘apartheid still means separate 
and decidedly UNequal,’’ he 
wholeheartedly endorses _ the 
Thatcher-Reagan position that, “‘it is 
difficult to understand how economic 
sanctions and boycotts can do more 
than lower the high South African 
standard of living among whites.”’ 
The fact is that when the congress of 
the United States forced President 
Reagan to impose limited sanctions on 
the South African government, the 
South African business community did 
respond, and the Botha government, 
in turn, did make some limited con- 
cessions to minority groups. 

The editorial goes on to remind us 
that ‘‘white Afrikaners are Africans 
too’’ and also have their rights. It 
challenges Presbyterians in Canada to 
consider the position of the whites: 
‘most of them do not want to live in 
a Uganda. Would you?’’ The strong 
implication here is that when blacks 
are given the vote and take over, what 
you always have is a Uganda. 

As opposed to sanctions, and other 
attempts to engineer the outcome from 
another continent, the editorial sug- 
gests that the situation may simply 
take care of itself: “‘perhaps too, the 
ever increasing need for a skilled 
workforce will force South Africa to 
realize that it can’t ignore the poten- 
tial in, or refuse it to, its non-white 
citizens.’’ This argument reminds me 
of that used in the southern United 
States against Martin Luther King: if 
southern whites were simply left to 
their own devices, segregation would 
soon die a natural death. Thank God 
the churches of the United States, in- 
cluding the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
(Southern) refused to accept that argu- 
ment and kept up the pressure for a 
peaceful solution. 

Of course, this is a complicated 
world. Of course there are two sides 
to every issue. ‘‘The Declaration of 
Faith Concerning Church and Na- 
tion’’ warns us, however, that though 

continued on page 34 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Lois Klempa 


An image older than feminism 


[= sorry that Dorothy Robertson (‘‘Pungent and Pertinent’? — November, 
1985, issue) is bothered by phrases such as ‘‘the Motherhood of God’’ and 
“*female pronouns used to refer to God and his attributes.’’ However, I believe 
she is wrong in saying that feminists have ‘‘instigated this type of thinking.’’ 
In the Bible, although male metaphors for the deity certainly prevail, there 
are a surprising number of biblical passages, particularly in the Old Testament, 
that use female metaphors for God (see Psalms 123:2; 131:2; Isaiah 42:14; 
66:12-13 to mention a few). We find that some of the Church Fathers and 
Medieval Christian writers were also 
able to transcend the limitations of 
speaking about God and Jesus in 
strictly male terms. Clement of Alex- 
andria (AD 150-215) wrote about God 
in feminine as well as masculine 
terms: 
“‘The Word is everything to the child, 
both father and mother, teacher and 
nurse.... For this reason seeking is 
called sucking; to those infants who 
seek the Word, the Father’s loving Id 
breasts supply milk.’’ 
Both Anselm of Canterbury (11th C.) estament 
and Bernard of Clairvaux (12th C.) 
spoke of the motherhood of Jesus. A 
prayer of Anselm’s begins: 
“But thou also Jesus, good Lord, art 
thou not also Mother? Art thou not 


...there a surprising 


Mother who art like a hen which number of biblical 
gathers her chicks under her wings? passages, particularly 
Sia, i in the Old Testament, 
Gregory Palamas in the 14th century that use female 


wrote: 
“Christ nurses us from his own 
breast, as a mother, filled with 
tenderness, does with her babies.’’ 
Julian of Norwich, an English mystic 
living in the late 14th century con- 
tinually speaks of ‘Mother Jesus.’ She 
writes: 
“The human mother will suckle her 
child with her own milk, but our belov- 
ed Mother, Jesus, feeds us with 
himself, and with most tender 
courtesy, does it by means of the 
Blessed Sacrament....... 
Mrs. Robertson twice exhorts us to 
“‘let the Bible be the Bible’ and makes 
the strange comment, ‘‘Nothing needs 
to be changed. New translations have 
taken care of all that needed changing 
in the past.’’ I am glad Mrs. Robert- 


metaphors for God... 
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son accepts translations — especially | 
since we have no original text of any 
biblical book and the earliest 
manuscripts are, of course, written in | 
Hebrew and Greek which many of us _ 
cannot read. But I am puzzled that she 
seems to feel new translations are no” 
longer necessary. The translators 
themselves do not agree. An article in 
the February issue of The Atlantic en- 
titled ‘‘Translating the Bible’’ by 
Barry Hoberman, quotes Robert 
Bullard, who was involved in the 
work of Today’s English Version 
(Good News Bible), as saying, ‘“‘When 
we began our project, in 1967, the 
feminist issue of inclusive language 
had hardly been raised, but it began 
to be felt as we were doing our work, 
and we felt the linguistic ground shift- 
ing beneath our feet. Before our work 
was over it seemed evident that the 
English language was destined to 
change in some unforeseen ways and ~ 
our translation would then appear 
dated.’’ 

The article goes on to say that when 
the committee for the Revised Stan- 
dard Version was working on the first 
edition (the Old Testament came out 
in 1946 and the New Testament in 
1952), the issue of inclusive language 
was non-existent. At the present time, 
however, committee members are 
busy ‘‘excising all unwarranted male- 
oriented language.’’ The committee’s 
policy is to ‘remove all masculine- 
dominated language that has been in- 
troduced by translators’ but they will 
not attempt “‘to disguise the fact that 
every book of the Bible is the product 
of a thoroughly male-dominated 
society.”’ 

I will look forward to this new revi- 
sion of the Revised Standard Version 
with great interest and I hope Dorothy 
Robertson will too. 7 


Mrs. Klempa is a member of the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal. 
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\ | any differing ideologies and causes 
compete for the allegiance of young 


people in our time. What we often fail to 
realize is that this has always been so. 

Think back to those young fishermen, 
Simon Peter, his brother Andrew, and James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee. We all know 
the story of how they heard the call of Jesus 
and became his first disciples. Yet most of us 
do not realize that, a few months before, they 
had had some other offers. 

The first offer came from a follower of the 
popular Samarian prophet, Billy-Joe Chutz- 
pah. ‘‘We want you to join our little band,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Why Simon, you could play the 
tambourine. We will make all of you power- 
ful prophetic preachers in a week! There’ll 
be none of this nonsense about three-year 
courses or things like that....”’ 

The second offer came from the Society to 

End Exploitation of Galilean Fisherman. Peter 
and the others were happily mending their 
nets one day when Rabbi Bar None, the field 
representative of the Society, approached 
them: 
‘““Here you are fishing long hours each day 
in order to prop up a totally corrupt economic 
system. Join our movement and you can quit 
working. At the same time you can help to 
bring about a new social order. Exploitation 
will be ended and no one will ever again be 
top dog over anyone else. Why not come 
along?”’ 

Peter’s reaction was uncharacteristically 
non-committal. ‘‘I’ll think about it,’’ he said. 
James and John, on the other hand, were em- 
phatically negative. ‘“There is no way we are 
going to join any dumb organization where 
everybody is equal. What’s the point in 
belonging to something if we can’t expect to 
get to the top?”’ 

A month later another organization made 
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its claim. Simon Peter and the others were met 
by a placard-carrying mob led by the eminent 
and invariable crusader Effie Amenopephet. 
Their placards loudly proclaimed their 
purpose: 

‘*Stop fish killing!’’ 

‘*Fish have feelings too!’’ 

**Save all 153 endangered species of fish 
in the Sea of Galiliee!’’ 

‘‘Fishing degrades and dehumanizes fish!”’ 

‘‘Fishing spawns too many single-parent 
fish families. End the shame!”’ 

The crowd was not in an amiable mood and 
made it clear to Peter and the others that they 
would fish that day at their peril. Effie the 
leader decided to be conciliatory. ‘‘If you 
fellows promise to give up fishing and join 
our next crusade along the Mediterranean 
coast, all will be forgiven....”’ 

At that point a great gust of wind blew all 
the placards into the lake and the crowd 
melted away. ‘‘Don’t forget us,’’ someone 
called, “‘we’ll be back another day.’’ 

An hour later, Andrew got an anonymous 
letter inviting him to be present at the blow- 
ing up of the fish market in Capernaum and 
asking him to keep the news confidential. An- 
drew, true to form, could not resist his 
habitual impulse to tell others, so he told the 
police — and the anti-fishing group spent the 
next seven years campaigning from Herod’s 
dungeon. 

At the end of the day, Peter, Andrew, 
James and John talked it all over. Clearly 
there were all sorts of causes they could spend 
their lives at. But they were still hesitant. 
Peter summed it up for them all: ‘‘These 
things are challenging all right. But I think 
we should wait until something or someone 
better comes along....’’ 

Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jona! 


O 


} | 
From the Editor 
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worthwhile development if the Sal- 
vation Army could see itself, and we 
could see it, as not one more 
denomination but as a sort of Protes- 
sant Franciscan order, working among 
the poor with the support of all Protes- 
fant denominations, even when the 
Red Shield campaign wasn’t being 
held? 

When one denomination seems to 
succeed more than others in specific 
tasks, why duplicate? Presbyterians 
have a strong belief in an educated 
clergy. Fine. But in Native Canadian 
(Indian) work this belief has proved 
a hindrance — the education offered 
being cast, as it is, in thought patterns, 
ways of thinking, decidedly alien to 
the Native Canadian mind. The 
Anglican Church has had less difficul- 
ty in training Native Canadian clergy 
and the United Church has establish- 
ed an all-Native Canadian presbytery. 
Should we say ‘‘me too’’ or “‘go to 
at”? 

Denominational officialdom finds it 
relatively easy to work together in 
order to lobby government, to rally 
support against injustice. The co- 
operation generally stops at the door 
of the church extension departments. 
This in spite of the fact that the laity 
are increasingly ‘ecumenical’, often 
choosing a church less on the basis of 
denominational heritage and more on 
a number of other reasons, ranging 
anywhere from proximity to parking 
space, from preaching to the chance 
to participate. Most congregations to- 
day are made up of people from many 
denominational backgrounds — or 
none. 

When the town of Thompson, 
Manitoba, took shape it ended up with 
over 18 competing denominations — 
in a town 500 miles north of Winni- 
peg, with a population that, at the best 
of times, never exceeded 23,000. This 
wasn't the laity’s idea. 

When T7he Record, The Canadian 
Baptist and the Catholic Register co- 
operated on a joint issue on the theme 
| of the family (May, 1981) there was 
p° rush of subscription cancellations 


for any of us. 

In his book Together in Solitude 
(Crossroad), Quaker scholar Douglas 
V. Steele writes: 

‘I met a friend recently whose wife 
had been suffering from that kind 
of Parkinson’s disease that pro- 
duces a condition of rigidity. She 
had been treated to a course of the 
new drugs that have been 
developed. He reported that she 
was much improved, but that when 
she was standing still she could not 
turn around. In thinking about his 
description of his wife’s condition, 
it occurred to me that my friend had 
made a fairly accurate description 
of our present condition as far as 
helping each other in this inward 
area that is so crucial for us all (the 
life of prayer). The new ecumenical 
drugs that we have taken have 
loosened us up, have improved the 
climate of our relations with each 
other, have helped us with the 
chronic condition of the hardening 

of the categories, but apart from a 

few sporadic exceptions, we are 

still not able to produce a climate 
for turning around into the life and 
power of Christ, and for a deep in- 
ward passion to move along 
together and to listen and to speak 
and to act for the needs of all men. 

“T am not talking primarily 
about grit-in-the-eye matters like 
mixed marriages or intercom- 
munion, or like sharing one 
another’s long-hoarded bank ac- 
counts of honours, of endowments, 
of buildings, of books, of quality 
education, of scholars, of regional 
privilege and public esteem. These 
are all negotiable and in them we 
have already made some small 
beginnings. 

‘‘The kind of turning around that 

I mean lies well back of these af- 

fairs, although they will be pro- 

foundly affected by whether or not 

this is taking place.’ (p.19) 

In 1986 we can continue to stand at 
the ‘‘port-hole’’ of our denominational 
staterooms, looking out at the waves 
cast ever higher by the winds of 
change. It’s time we did more, in- 
tentionally, to mix with our fellow 
passengers. The Captain’s view, from 
the bridge, is much better. q 
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The MEGO syndrome 


At: luncheon a short time ago the main speaker joked with his audience 
about the MEGO syndrome in today’s society. MEGO is the acronym 
for *‘My Eyes Glaze Over’’ and he proceeded to delight the crowd with a list 
of subjects often brought forward in daily news coverage that cause the eyes 
of readers, viewers or listeners to glaze over. He put stories on fishing regu- 
lations right at the top of the list and said the annual seal hunt would have to 
run a close second. It occurred to me, as he continued on, that the announce- 
ment of another task force on broadcasting in Canada might cause a switch-off 
in concentration by the average citizen. 


..1n a wide open skies 
arrangement, Canada’s 
private broadcasters 
would scramble 

to become 

affiliated with 
American networks... 


Fewer subjects have received more 
attention over the years than broad- 
casting, with an array of royal com- 
missions, studies and task forces. Cer- 
tainly broadcasting deserves a lot of 
attention. It is a bedrock of our 
cultural preservation system and must 
reflect, as well as serve, the Canadian 
audience. 

This time, however, Gerald 
Caplan’s task force, which is about to 
put forward its recommendations, 
heard nothing that was new from the 
public forums held across the country. 
There was the usual parade of special 
interest groups and self-servers who 
loudly pounded their own drums. 
There was a proposal from a group 
called the ‘‘Friends of Public Broad- 
casting’’ that the CBC should be total- 
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ly Canadian and non-commercial, and 
that private broadcasters should pay a 
percentage of their fees to support the 
public system in return for the 
removal of all Canadian content 
regulations. 

Experts didn’t shed much light 
either. Writer Herschel Hardin of 
Vancouver slams the entire broad- 
casting structure in Canada, and the 
people who put it in place, in a book 
called Closed Circuits. He blames the 
Canadian Radio and Television Com- 
mission for developing a system that 
has made American programming 
dominant. Hardin may know 
something the rest of us don’t. If the 
CRTC hadn’t had the foresight to 
allow American programmes on 
cable, Canadians would now be much 


more inclined to buy the equipment, 
readily available, to pull their 
favourite shows out of the air anyway. 
It is impossible — and smacks of 
authoritarianism — to try to build an 
electronic curtain around a free 
society. p 

Media critic Joan Irwin creates a 
scenario in which Canadian private 
networks would disappear complete- 
ly in a new free trade deal with the 
United States. She forecasts that, in a 
wide open skies arrangement, | 
Canada’s private broadcasters woul 
scramble to become affiliated with 
American networks and the CBC 
would then have a clear field as the 
sole national broadcaster. Irwin ad- 
mits her thoughts are just this side of 
fantasy, but this usually prescient 
writer overlooks the fact that such a 
design would leave the country with | 
one government-funded national news | 
service on television. Hardly an ideal | 
situation in democracy. { 

CBC President Pierre Juneau comes | 
closest to the nub of the basic prob- | 
em: in a recent address to the Cana- } 
dian Conference of the Arts, he said, | 
‘“‘We must create, through a variety | 
of means both public and private, | 
ways to massively increase the pro- } 
duction of Canadian programming.”’ 
He also uses a quote by industrialist | 
Robert Fowler who coined a famous | 
phrase in 1965 when he wrote a report | 
on broadcasting: ‘‘The only thing that 
matters is programme content; all the | 
rest is housekeeping.”’ 

Canadians want to watch ‘‘Dallas”’ 
and the *‘Bill Cosby Show’’ and won’t | 
tolerate any tampering with their 
viewing rights. Whatever the doubts 
about the structure of the Canadian | 
broadcasting system, one thing 
becomes clear. Governments should | 
stop boring us with studies and do 
what has been obvious for years. 
Create the climate for compelling and 
competitive Canadian programmes on | 
all networks and stations. oF 
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To name the name of George Hunter III in church 
growth circles is to evoke such exuberance as 
“courageous”’, ‘‘creative’’, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, ‘‘faithful’’ in his prophetic and sometimes con- 
troversial ministry. 

Dr. Hunter is Professor of Church Growth at Asbury 
Seminary, Kentucky, as well as Dean of the E. Stanley 
Jones School of Evangelism and World Mission. Un- 
doubtedly, he lived up to his reputation during the an- 
nual meetings of the Synod of Hamilton-London, On- 
tario, October, 1985. 

Some would have preferred a more Canadian 
perspective and few could appreciate the illustrations 
from Methodism to the full, but a written evaluation 
by forty-one delegates who attended at least three- 
quarters of the sessions, gave Dr. Hunter top marks for 
his presentations. Only six persons found his contribu- 
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tions less than helpful, but this number included several 
who felt that they already knew all that Dr. Hunter had 
imparted to Synod. Oh that every person could be in- 
cluded in that latter category! 


Pictured at the Synod banquet (left to right) are: Dr. John A. 
Johnston, Mrs. Jean Cassidy, Dr. George Hunter, and the 
Rev. Terry Ingram. 
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(Aristian, Educator and Scientist 


by John Witchell 


Geotosis William Dawson, principal of 
McGill University from 1855 to 1893, left 

a legacy to Canadian education and science 

which is greater than generally realized. 

Stephen Leacock, who joined the McGill 
faculty four years after Dawson’s death, said 
of him ‘‘more than that of any one man, or 
group of men, McGill is his work.’’ While his 
place in McGill history is secure, his contribu- 
tion to science has been neglected. 

Dawson was born on October 13, 1820, in 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. He was the son of James 
Dawson, who had emigrated from Banffshire, 
Scotland, in 1811. James Dawson was at first 
successful, building up a business in lumber and 
furs. By 1818 he was a shipowner, a pillar of 
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the Presbyterian church and the community of Pictou. He 
married and had two sons, William being the first-born 
and James the younger. 

James Dawson’s good times did not last. His business 
suffered catastrophe in the economic malaise which af- 
fected North America from 1819 to 1825. As a result, 
the young William Dawson had an impoverished boyhood. 
It was also lonely, scarred by the death of his younger 
brother from scarlet fever, which left him an only child. 

In spite of lean circumstances, William was sent to Pic- 
tou Academy and received a good education. It included 
a tough course in Hebrew which was to stand him in good 
stead in his later disputations with atheists and agnostics 
concerning the Bible in general and Genesis in particular. 

Young Dawson chose amateur geology as his hobby, 
exploring the coalfields, quarries and coastal cliffs of the 
Pictou region. In 1840 his father’s financial situation had 
somewhat improved. With much family sacrifice it 
became narrowly possible to send William to Scotland to 
study geology at Edinburgh, under the famous Robert 
Jameson. 

Dawson took every advantage of his precious oppor- 
tunity, and studied hard. On the personal side, he 
established an acquaintance with the Mercer family of 
Edinburgh, who were distantly related. The Mercer family 
included their youngest daughter, Maggy. She was even- 
tually to become his wife. 

More financial problems in 1841 demanded Dawson’s 
return to Nova Scotia to work with his father in the fami- 
ly bookstore and printing business. He was unable to 
resume his studies at Edinburgh until 1846. Meanwhile, 
he used his Edinburgh training in part-time geological 
work. He made a geological survey of the coalfields of 
Nova Scotia, which later provided the basis for his im- 
portant book, Acadian Geology. 

The adverse circumstances which interrupted both his 
studies and his visits to the Mercer family and Maggy did 
not discourage Dawson. In fact, his enforced return to 
Nova Scotia led to his meeting the outstanding geologist 
of the nineteenth century, Sir Charles Lyell. Lyell came 
to North America that same year of 1841, to assess the 
geology of the New World. The first item on his agenda 
was a comparison of the coalfields of Nova Scotia with 
those of Scotland! Lyell was pleasantly surprised to find 
the eager and able Edinburgh student already involved in 
a study of the Nova Scotia coalfields. Dawson and Lyell 
immediately became friends. For Dawson it was a once- 
ever opportunity to study in the field with a scientist of 
world reputation. Lyell encouraged the young Dawson, 
writing joint papers with him and helping him to publish 
his own. Their friendship continued to Lyell’s death— 
some thirty-four years later. 

Thus a financial setback became a great opening for 
Dawson and a stepping-stone to his career. In 1846, when 
Dawson was able to return to Edinburgh, he had the back- 
ing of an eminent figure. He renewed his friendship with 
the Mercer family and Margaret in particular. They had 
corresponded during the five-year parting. When they met 
again it was not long before he had proposed to her, and 
been accepted. They were married the following year. Mr. 
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Mercer did not want to lose his seventeen-year-old — 
daughter to the New World but was reported to have said — 
that he “‘would rather Maggy in Nova Scotia with a full — 
heart than in Edinburgh with a broken one.”’ (‘‘Sir William — 
Dawson—a Life in Science and Religion,’’ published by — 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 1971, 
page 10, Biography by Charles F. O’Brien. Abbreviated 
ref. following ‘“‘SWD’’) 

Dawson’s Edinburgh studies were completed in 1847, 
and he returned with his young wife to Nova Scotia. 
Necessity demanded that he spend another three years in 
his father’s business, with geology again a part-time oc- 
cupation. In spite of the dual pressures, Dawson con- 
tributed a number of articles to major scientific journals. 


In 1849 he delivered two well-received series of lectures 
at Dalhousie College in Halifax. 


CT) awson’s stay in Halifax brought him into con- 
tact with some of the members of the colonial 
government, including Joseph Howe, then Provincial 
Secretary and, after Confederation, Premier of Nova 
Scotia. Howe offered Dawson the position of Superinten- 
dent of Education for Nova Scotia. At first Dawson refus- 
ed, but on Howe’s insistence he accepted. 

This position required Dawson to travel continually 
throughout Nova Scotia at a time when travel was slow 
and laborious. However, Dawson again put an adverse 
circumstance to positive use, making his travels an op- 
portunity to extend his geological observations to all of 
Nova Scotia and eventually to all of the Maritimes. His 
superintendency also enabled him to establish a 
background in education. During his three-years tenure 
he worked to introduce agricultural education in Nova 
Scotia, and to establish a normal school for training 
teachers. On leaving the post in 1853 he had the broad 
support of all political parties in Nova Scotia. He also had 
impressed Sir Edmund Head, then Lt. Governor of New 
Brunswick, who subsequently became Governor-in-Chief 
of Canada. 

During Dawson’s last year as superintendent, Sir 
Charles Lyell made a second visit to Nova Scotia. They 
did field work together, which included the discovery of 
a new genus—Dendrepton, the oldest reptile recognized 
in North America. Dendrepton was a controversial 
fossil—the highly respected Louis Agassiz of Harvard in- 
sisted it was a fish. (SWD, p. 12) With support from Lyell 
and Jeffries Wyman, the eventual consensus was in favour 
of reptiles and Dawson. The publication of Dawson’s 
descriptions and articles, and the settlement of the con- 
troversy in his favour, helped to establish his growing 
reputation. 

In 1855 Dawson published his first book, Acadian 
Geology. It became a standard reference text for over half 
a century, going through four editions and four sup- 
plements. The chair of natural history at Edinburgh 
became vacant the same year. On Lyell’s suggestion, and 
with his support, Dawson applied. His competition includ- 
ed T.H. Huxley and Louis Agassiz. He was nevertheless 
in the running to the end, when Edinburgh chose George 
Allman, professor of botany at Dublin. 


an, educator and scientist 


~ However, unknown to Dawson, Sir Edmund Head, now 
-Governor-in-Chief of Canada, had suggested to the 
| trustees of McGill that they should consider Dawson for 
the university’s vacant principalship. Dawson was in 
Halifax en route to Edinburgh to present himself personal- 
ly as candidate for the natural history seat when he receiv- 
ed the news that the post had been filled. Within a few 
hours of this sharp disappointment he received an un- 
solicited offer of the principalship of McGill. The salary 
_was $500 per annum, plus a residence. Dawson believed 
in the divine hand which directs human affairs, both 
private and public, and accepted immediately. It was also 
-providential for McGill. 
In 1855 the principalship of McGill was no sinecure. 
~McGill’s financial situation was rocky, and the universi- 
ty had teetered on the brink of closure several times since 
it opened its doors in 1828, after a long legal battle with 
the heirs of fur trader James McGill, its first benefactor. 

Dawson’s promised residence had seen use as a 

chemical laboratory. It took Mrs. Dawson a year to 

eradicate the traces of past experiments. 

Dawson was, however, well prepared to deal with the 
situation. He was no stranger to financial struggle. His 

- first earnings had gone to pay off debts his father had con- 
tracted twenty years earlier. Also, the years he had spent 
in business now stood him in good stead. No ‘ivory tower’ 
academic, Dawson had an affinity with the business world 
which made him excel as a fund-raiser. 

His energy was boundless. He used his 1855 Christmas 

- vacation to travel to Toronto, then the seat of the govern- 
ment of Canada, to obtain support for McGill. This was 
not a matter of a few hours drive down the Trans-Canada 
Highway. Montreal as yet lacked even rail connections 
with the outside world. Dawson had first to cross the St. 
Lawrence by canoe (in winter conditions), then proceed 
by train to St. John’s, Quebec, and then by train and sleigh 
to Albany, Niagara, Hamilton and Toronto. Despite this 
effort he was unable to obtain any financial commitment, 
although he was warmly received by Sir Edmund Head. 

Dawson was not dismayed. He sought out benefactors 
for McGill in the Montreal area. He obtained substantial 
backing from the Molson family, after whom Molson Hall 
was named—the first of many such gifts. Peter Redpath, 
Montreal sugar merchant, contributed funds which gave 
McGill a museum and a library. 

Although dedicated to McGill, Dawson produced a 
steady stream of scientific papers and books and still found 
time for his family. He and Mrs. Dawson had five children 
between 1849 and 1858: George, William, Rankine, Anna 
and Eva. Family outings and educational field trips were 
frequent. George, the eldest son, being crippled by what 
was probably polio, was personally educated at home by 
his father. In adult life, in spite of his handicap, George 
became director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

With multiple demands upon his time, Principal 
Dawson contrived to maintain personal contact with 
McGill students. He invited them in small groups to 
“‘evenings’’ at his home for informal discussions on 

" science and scripture, which became known on the cam- 

_ pus as ‘‘Tea and Fossils.’’ On Sundays he taught Sunday 


School in the Presbyterian church. 


CT) vw was profoundly religious, in the best 
sense of the word. His approach to science was 
that of the Victorian naturalist—humbly exploring the 
wonders of God’s creation. It was inevitable that he should 
regard the evolutionary theory of Darwin with extreme 
suspicion, which hardened as he perceived its 
philosophical and theological implications. 

Darwin’s theory is so much a part of our twentieth cen- 
tury mindset that it is generally taken for granted that those 
who reject it today are in the same intellectual class as 
those who insist that the earth is flat. However Dawson 
was no fool. His objections to Darwin’s theory were based 
on science and fact. They were not mere reflections of 
his religious prejudices, as his detractors would have it. 
Some of them have never been answered and are still valid 
today. 

Dawson reviewed Darwin’s book The Origin of Species 
when it was first published. (““SWD’’ p. 17) He became 
the foremost and most articulate critic of Darwinism, and 
continued as such to the end of his life and century. 
However, by that time the evolutionists had obtained such 
a following that it was possible to dismiss Dawson’s 
arguments as out-of-date without having to answer them. 
It is interesting that modern molecular biology poses many 
awkward problems for evolution. Questions which were 
swept under the rug at the close of the nineteenth century 
are again being raised, though in somewhat different form. 
It is instructive in this context to reconsider some of 
Dawson’s contentions. Perhaps the most basic was his re- 
jection of Darwin’s ‘‘natural selection’’ as a means for 
the evolution of new life forms. Basing his comments on 
Darwin’s own observations of the varieties of pigeons pro- 
duced by artificial breeding, Dawson pointed out that 
when the breeds are allowed to intermix and live in a 
natural way, the cross-breeds tend to revert to the basic 
type of the common rock pigeon. (““SWD”’ p. 103) Thus, 
natural selection, to which Darwin attributed such amaz- 
ing innovations as change from species to species and 
(eventually) the descent of man from ‘‘some fish-like 
animal,’’ (‘‘The Descent of Man”’ by Charles Darwin, 
Ch. 21—‘‘General Summary and Conclusion. ’’) is actual- 
ly not an instrument of change at all. On the contrary, 
it is a force which tends to the stability and permanence 
of specific types. 

In the introduction to his 1971 biography of Dawson, 
Charles O’Brien wrote ‘‘Dawson still has something to 
say, but not as a scientific authority. His scientific work 
is completely outdated and, with rare exceptions, is of 
little interest today.’’ This does Dawson less than justice. 
Dawson’s track record of success in his many scientific 
controversies is impressive. Though overwhelmed by the 
tide of fashionable opinion in favour of evolution, he 
foresaw difficulties in the theory which have been 
recognized only in recent years. In particular, he could 
see that the theory would require the assistance of evolu- 
tionary ‘‘leaps’’ in order to remain even remotely credi- 
ble. These have since been supplied by neo-Darwinian 
mutations, and more recently by the proposal of *‘punc- 
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tuated equilibrium’’—intermittent stability and rapid 
evolution of species. Dawson pointed out that such con- 
cepts are close to being forms of special creation. It may 
yet appear that the verdict in favour of evolution was 
premature, and Dawson may be vindicated in this, the 
greatest of his controversies. 

The question of evolution has been re-opened both by 
the appearance of the ‘‘creation science’? movements and 
by disputes among evolutionists. One stubborn fact 
remains—the geological record is one of the abrupt ap- 
pearances and extinctions of life forms, and not of slow 
development through transitional forms. Darwin himself 
was aware of this, and wrote ‘‘The number of intermediate 
varieties which have formerly existed (must) be truly enor- 
mous. Why then is not every geological formation and 
every stratum full of such intermediate links? Geology 
assuredly does not reveal any such finely graduated 
organic chain, and this, perhaps, is the most obvious and 
serious objection which can be urged against the theory.”’ 
(‘The Origin of Species’’ by Charles Darwin, p. 287 Men- 
tor Edition, 1958’’) 

Students today, from kindergarten to university, have 
been led to believe that a ‘‘finely graduated organic chain’’ 
does exist in support of evolution. But the father of evolu- 
tion himself knew that it was not so. 

Darwin dealt with this ‘‘most obvious and serious ob- 
jection’’ to this theory by the rather simple expedient of 
rejecting the geological record. He wrote, ‘‘I look at the 
geological record as a history of the world imperfectly 
kept, and written in a changing dialect; of this history we 
possess the last volume alone.... Each word of the slow- 
ly changing language, more or less different in the suc- 
cessive chapters, may represent the forms of life which 
are entombed in our consecutive formations, and which 
falsely appear to have been abruptly introduced. On this 
view, the difficulties...are greatly diminished, or even 
disappear.’’ (Ibid. p. 312) 

Thus, where the record of the rocks is incompatible with 
his theory, Darwin assumed it to be false. He dismissed 
the known facts which are contrary to his theory, in favour 
of suppositions which he hoped would eventually be sup- 
ported by evidence yet to be found. Such is not the method 
of science. Science demands that we accept the actual 
evidence we have. At a 1980 Chicago convention, Niles 
Eldredge, a leading paleontologist, declared ‘‘The pat- 
tern that we were told to find for the last 120 years does 
not exist.’’ (New York Times article by Boyce Rensberger, 
pub. in Montreal ‘‘Gazette’’ November 26, 1980.) 

How much does the theory of evolution owe to objec- 
tive scientific inquiry, and how much to a fashionable 
desire to establish a concept of man as one among many 
animals, of no more intrinsic worth, and a suitable ob- 
ject for sociological and biological experimentation? A 
more rigorous evaluation of evolution is surely overdue. 

Dawson was alert to the sombre implications of Dar- 
winism, and its grim extrapolations into popular 
philosophy and ‘‘social science.’’ The idea that man’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual and even moral sense could have 
been the accidental by-products of a struggle for existence 
was abhorrent to him. He wrote ‘‘The survival of the fit- 
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test as applied to man is nothing less than the basest and 
most horrible superstition. It makes man not merely car- | 
nal, but devilish. It takes his lowest appetites, and makes © 
them his God and creator.’’ (‘Science God and Nature \ 
in Victorian Canada’’ by Carl Berger 1982. Pub. by 
University of Toronto Press, p. 61) We of the twentieth 
century, who have seen the horror of ‘‘Social Darwinism’ 
applied by Adolf Hitler should hesitate before dismiss- 
ing the nineteenth-century Dawson as out of date. In the 
light of events, he appears to have been a true prophet. 

Carl Berger has commented ‘‘A Darwinian universe of 
no evident design, of only senseless accident, was for 
Dawson quite literally the enthronement of unreason and 
would inevitably lead to the brutalization of human rela- 
tions.’’ (Ibid. p. 62) In modern art, music, existentialist 
philosophy and totalitarian politics we can indeed see that 
what Dawson feared has occurred. Perhaps we could 
benefit today from his perception, a century ago, of Dar- 
winism as at least one of the causative factors. 

The true test of a scientific theory, however disastrous 
its moral implications may be, must be on the basis of 
fact. Did evolution take place or not? It is intriguing that 
the scientific establishment which dismissed Dawson is 
now disturbed by newer minds who are unsatisfied with 
evolution as an explanation of the enormous variety and 
complexity of living things. Some recent hypotheses in 
biology have reintroduced the concept of a designing force 
in nature—a concept taboo for decades in establishment 
science. The hypothesis of formative causation by ‘‘mor- 
phogenetic fields’’ due to Rupert Sheldrake, F.R.S. is an 
example. 

In his book ‘‘A New Science of Life—The Hypothesis 
of Formative Causation’’ (Pub. Blond & Briggs, London, 
1981), Rupert Sheldrake postulates that ‘‘all systems are 
regulated not only by known energy and material factors 
but also by invisible organizing fields. These fields have 
no energy but are nonetheless causative because they serve 
as blueprints for form and behaviour.’ (Ibid) This would 
offer some explanation of things that have so far been 
mysteries—such as how embryonic development and cell 
specialization are controlled to produce a baby from a fer- 
tilized ovum, or a butterfly from the contents of a 
chrysalis. It would also shed some light on the problem 
of pain in amputated ‘‘phantom’’ limbs. The implications 
are profound, and could result in a view of creation which 
would (contrary to Darwinism) be in harmony with the 
abrupt appearance of species which is indicated by the 
actual record of the rocks. | 

The response of the evolutionist establishment to a 
theory which comes close to admitting that the delicate 
marvels of life are the products of an invisible designing 
hand, was extreme and immediate. The British science 
magazine Nature editorially condemned Sheldrake’s book 
as ‘the best candidate for burning there has been for a 
long time.’’ It was, the editor continued, an ‘‘infuriating 
tract’’ produced by a ‘‘misguided author’? whose 
acknowledged expertise ‘‘should have enabled him to 
know better.’’ 

To the unprejudiced, this fiery reaction would appear 
to be most unscientific. Radio waves, for example, were 
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i nknown until their discovery by Hertz a brief century 
'ago. Yet radio stars have been radiating them for 
'thosusands of years. Might not Sheldrake’s *‘mor- 
| phogenetic fields’’ also exist? Why close the mind to a 
| possibly fruitful avenue of research? Nature ’s editor 
| growled ‘‘No self-respecting grant-making agency will 
take the proposals seriously.’’ The spectre of a loss of 
funds is, of course, enough to send cold shivers down the 
| spine of any researcher. 

The sharpness of the reaction indicates that evolutionists 
are in control of establishment science, including its purse- 
" strings, and that they do not wish to be disturbed by facts 
~ or even constructive hypotheses in this area. The reasons 
for this inertia are obviously not scientific, but must be 
sought in human nature and politics. Evolution, and its 
concept of man as an animal, harmonizes perfectly with 
modern totalitarianism of both right and left, and it is in- 
to this pit that our societies are drifting. 

Dawson fought his war against evolution to the end of 
his life and the close of his century. A stroke forced him 
to retire from the principalship of McGill in May, 1893, 
but he was active in the office he retained in the Redpath 
Museum till successive strokes finally took their toll. His 
last days were spent with the Bible ‘‘awaiting the day and 
hour’’ (‘‘SWD’’ p.26) He died peacefully in his sleep on 
November 19, 1899. 


7) OES his guidance McGill had emerged from 
its uncertain beginnings and become a well 
_ established university with an internationally recognized 
- scientific reputation. From sixteen mainly part-time 
members, the faculty had grown to more than one hun- 
dred, and over a dozen buildings had been erected. 
McGill’s historian described Dawson as the *‘greatest 
among the makers of McGill.”’ (“‘S WD”’ p. 24) 

Dawson was largely instrumental in establishing the 
Royal Society of Canada, and became its first president 
in 1882. The same year he was elected president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He was knighted by Queen Victoria in 1884 and in 1885 
was elected president of the British Association, thus 
becoming the only person to have served as president of 
both the American and British associations. 

While Dawson’s efforts for McGill received due 
recognition, the same cannot be said of his personal con- 
tribution to science. It was his fate and calling to be vir- 
tually the last major scientific authority to actively op- 
pose evolution, which gained general acceptance during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. He became in- 
creasingly isolated. As time went on it became possible 
for Asa Gray to dismiss Dawson as ‘‘a worthy man and 
in his day a useful scientist’? whose scientific remarks 
were respectable but out of date. ( SW Dikpidt2opxet 
Dawson, were he alive today, could point to many of his 
controversies in which the position he took has since 
become the scientific consensus. An important example 
was his insistence on the human race being of one single 
‘species—contrary to racial theorists who enlisted Dar- 
winism in their support. 

Could Principal Dawson re-visit McGill today he would 


no doubt be able to take pride in its many achievements 
and solid reputation. There is no doubt, however, that 
Dawson, who put spiritual and moral principles at the top 
of his priorities, would regard the preponderant lifestyle 
evident at most of today’s universities, including McGill, 
as offering abundant evidence that his worst predictions 
on the morally corrosive effects of Darwinism had been 
fully justified. As he did in his lifetime, he would con- 
nect the present general agnosticism and atheism with the 
substitution of a mindless mechanical process for the liv- 
ing God. 

Would Dawson be wrong? Even wrong and right to- 
day are supposedly as out-of-date as Dawson. Confusion 
reigns. Perhaps the time has come to ask again that sim- 
ple but profound question from Dawson’s beloved Bible 
— ‘‘He that formed the eye, shall He not see?’’ (Psalm 
94, verse 9). q 


Mr. Witchell is a retired engineer who lives 
in Pierrefonds, Quebec. 
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e Senior Citizen self care 
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e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

e Housekeeping services 
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The 1985 
Presbyterian Recor¢ 


Survey:A Summar)} 


Last June, Tbe Record ran a readers’ 
survey, the second such in the time 
in’ "Ollice {Ol the “present -Bditor. 
Though we are able to monitor reader 
response a little with each issue — via 
the ‘“‘Letters’’ section and to a lesser 
extent, circulation statistics, an inten- 
tional, more formal survey is helpful 
in that it deliberately solicits a 
response to the magazine as a whole, 
Or at least on as much of it as those 
surveyed care to comment on. 

We received 566 replies, approx- 


Dealing with some fundamen- 
tal findings first, a full 95 per cent 
of those responding felt that the 
Magazine was priced just right 
(54 per cent) or too low (41 per 
cent)! Nearly the same percen- 
tage (93 per cent) were satisfied 
with the frequency of publica- 
tion — 11 issues’ al year. witht a 
few people indicating that 10 
issues a year would be acceptable 
if our financial situation so dic- 
tated. There was overwhelming 
support for The Record’s finan- 
cial independence from the 
General Assembly Budget funds: 
85 per cent wanted the magazine 
to remain subsidy free. 

We asked our readers when 
they received the magazine. (The 
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permitted. 


magazine comes off the presses 
in the week before the month of 
issue, and all are mailed at the 
same time — within a day or two 
— from Ottawa.) Eighteen per 
cent received the magazine be- 
tween the first and the tenth day 
of the month; 53 per cent be- 
tween the tenth and the twen- 
tieth; 26 per cent between the 
twentieth and the thirtieth; and 
3 per cent after the thirtieth. 
There seems to be little we can 
do to improve delivery, though 
delivery dates were not nearly as 
bad as I had anticipated. Tracing 
problems involves a procedure 
at least as complicated as 
negotiating an arms agreement 
between the superpowers. 


imately one-fifth at the 111th Coan : 
Assembly; the rest by mail. This is < 
large enough sampling to use in con: 
structing at least a general picture of 
where we are and where we might go 
in maintaining rapport with, and the 
interest of, our readers. 


The data covers seven 15”’ x 117) 
pieces of computer print-out paper 
and we don’t intend mercilessly to in-| 
flict all of it on you — even if space | 


| 
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As I indicated ina mo 
report, on the back cover oft 
October issue, the space on t 
Survey for ‘comment’ wW 
especially gratifying. We at 7 
Record deeply appreciate t 
many words of support and ¢ 
couragement. It is a great tem 
tation to quote from these co! 
ments at length, but I won't. | 
have them bronzed instead] 
must say, however, that I w 
pleased that so many singled ¢ 
the fact that we make a consci¢ 
tious effort to print both ‘sid¢ 
of the argument on issues of cc 
tention. (One reply made i 
criticism that there was too mu 

“contrived controversy.”” 
anyone else harbours the sat 


on, I most sincerely assure 
yat if 1 ever had to contrive, 
1 for, manufacture, dig up 
ing, it would not be con- 
rsy — or differences of 
on.) 
© one direct quote that I 
to use, since it could well 
rt raison d'etre: ‘Since we 
a national church, there 
id be a way to pull our 
dership together with a 
non pool of information 
deas...and there is — The 
ra.’ 
e most popular sections of 
lagazine were: 
‘rs (a healthy sign!) — 311 
ures — 306 
1 the Editor — 298 
le and Places — 267 
s — 2406 
mnists — 234 
sition — 148 
ews — 145 
Beless than 24'"'other 
urites’ were listed, both 
fic authors and categories, 
61 people who said that 
liked everything! 
1 the ‘‘likes least’’ side, two 
e most popular parts of the 
zine also found their detrac- 
‘“Barsanuphius’’ headed 
ist, but with only 49 votes, 
of the number that singled 
out as their favourite item! 
) satire (the column has won 
awards) can be expected 
r to score well or to disgrun- 
(Incidentally, the ratio of 
len to men who enjoy 
our in the magazine was 13 
and of those who want to 
nore of it, approximately 3 
). “People and Places” 
=d second on the dislikes list 
B57 votes. 


le critical comment was 


ewhat scattered and no one 
‘ism stood out predominant- 
.number of people did not 
features on socio-political 
ers, ‘the anti-American tone 
to the unrepresentative in- 


fluence of activist clergy at Wyn- 
ford Drive and on church com- 
mittees.’’ More moderately 
perhaps, another critic put it this 
way: ‘Reaganomics, nuclear 
war, etc., — I realize that these 
situations impinge upon we 
Christians in the world, but I 
don’t believe the church “‘hierar- 
chy’ is competent or learned 
enough in such subjects to make 
statements.’’ A few other readers, 
on the other hand, (more clergy 
than laity), singled out just this 
type of feature as something they 
would like to see more often. 

Though not appearing very 
frequently as a ‘comment,’ one 
criticism appeared second on the 
list of things our readers want to 
see more of, and so we shall 
make an effort to comply — not 
enough/and therefore more of, 
articles by and for youth. (Not 
children, but young people in 
their late teens and early twen- 
ties.) First on the list of desired 
things was a request for more ar- 
ticles of a_ biblical/expository 
nature, and singled out were 
authors John Burns, Charles 
Scobie and Sheldon MacKenzie. 
The interesting thing to me is 
that the first two have not ap- 
peared in the magazine for years 
and Sheldon MacKenzie has ap- 
peared most often as a book 
reviewer. I have begun the pro- 
cess of cajoling these men (our 
authors don’t get rich on the 
material rewards) into providing 
more of the kind of article so 
many remember. The request 
pleases me greatly. Readers also 
wanted more of Tony Plomp’s 
answers in “‘You Were Ask- 
ing?’’? and we have already 
begun the effort to make space 
for more. 

Third on the request list was 
more regional and local news. 
This is a problem. Though only 
three per cent indicated that they 
would prefer a newspaper for- 
mat, 45 per cent thought that it 


would be acceptable if it contain- 
ed a regional insert with news of 
the Synods. This is an idea bor- 
rowed from the Canadian 
Churchman. The Anglican 
Church is governed by an 
episcopal system, and each 
diocese has the benefit of their 
own newspaper, 19 of 26 
publishing as inserts in the na- 
tional paper. How we could ar- 
range this within our system, | 
don’t know. I do know that we 
can’t publish news that we don’t 
receive. The size of our staff, our 
budget, and the time factor all 
combine to limit the amount of 
on-site news coverage that can 
be done from our offices. We 
have no network of provincial or 
Overseas news bureaux. 

One other complaint deserves 
mention. Though it wasn’t made 
frequently, it is decidedly valid. 
There have often been horren- 
dous delays in replying to would- 
be authors, correspondents, etc. 
Meare Gul pat" Werrtccive: a 
minimum of seventy items a 
month for possible publication, 
and I have to put many worth- 
while submissions on a prolong- 
eda hold’ ...bus “ibese qair- 
cumstances provide faint excuse. 
I entertain the hope that the pur- 
chase of a small computer will 
facilitate keeping track of the 
literary traffic. It is a New Year’s 
resolution to improve the situa- 
tion whether or not the com- 
puter helps. 

One final result that I can’t 
resist passing on. Only one (1) 
person indicated that he or she 
found too many “big words”’ in 
The Record....a charge I 
sometimes hear made at 
Assemblies, though usually from 
the lips of clergy. 

The book prizes promised 
will, by the time you read this, 
be drawn for and mailed. 


James Ross Dickey 
Editor 
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ONE SUMMER 
GUvaNna 


by Peter Denton 


| would be easy to describe my summer in Guyana with a series of anec- 

dotes. Like the hour I spent playing chess on the hood of a car sagging 
with vegetables from the Georgetown market, en route to Bartica by ferry. Or 
the two days in Skeldon we spent huddled around a portable radio, listening 
for the sketchy details of President Burnham’s death. Or how, after our out- 
door communion service at the youth camp, a cow polished off the leftover 


elements. 


But to tell stories about travelling on 
ferries that looked like the African 
Queen, dodging cows on the roadway, 
or rescuing the laundry from in- 
quisitive turkeys, would be patroniz- 
ing. Guyana is not in the technological 
Stone Age, and I don’t want to sound 
like another smug North American, 
extolling the virtues of the flush toilet. 

Our materialistic theology somehow 
enables us to reconcile the North 
American stranglehold on wealth with 
our ‘vision’ of the Church. But today 
the western church is faced with the 
dilemma of the rich young man before 
Christ. We are simultaneously 
threatened from within by spiritual 
bankruptcy, and from without by the 
material needs of the Third World. 
We are relieved when our leaders 
sagely pronounce, ‘‘There is no im- 
mediate answer.”’ 

As a far from wealthy Canadian stu- 
dent, it was a strange experience to be 
considered a travelling millionaire this 
summer. It was also sobering to 
realize how much wastefulness is built 
into the North American lifestyle. Our 
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discussions of stewardship must seem 
tragically ironic to Third World 
churches. 

Although poverty is no stranger to 
many Canadians either, the economic 
gulf between Canada and Guyana has 
to be experienced to be believed. I was 
impressed by the tenacity and 
resourcefulness of the Guyanese peo- 
ple. Rattletrap hire cars are kept on 
the road despite scarce parts and low 
fares. Families dabble in several 
businesses at once; there are little 
shops and market stands on every cor- 
ner. Food is very expensive. Many 
staples—like rice, the national crop— 
are in short supply. Eating well is an 
unaffordable luxury for most, on the 
average salary of $16.00 a day ($4.00 
Canadian). 

Corruption is widespread. Customs 
officers regularly supplement their in- 
come by ‘seizing’ contraband goods 
which arrive like clockwork at 
markets along the Venezuela and 
Surinam borders. In August, eleven 
smugglers’ boats were seized on the 
Courentyne River; all managed to 


hours. 
Political and economic violence, 
mostly against Indo-Guyanese, is | 
commonplace. Vigilantes armed with 
sticks are organized to defend some | 
neighbourhoods against gangs of arm- 
ed bandits. There is no police protec- 
tion. In fact, it is often claimed that | 
the police are actually behind these q 
attacks. i 
Medical care is inadequate for most | 
Guyanese. As in other Third World 
countries, people tend to be either | 
healthy or dead. ‘‘If you get sick, you 
die,’’ one Presbyterian minister said | 
to me. Public hospitals require pa- 
tients to supply bedding, food, water, | 
bandages and medicines. According to | 
one grim anecdote, instead of being | 
treated by overworked hospital staff, | 
attempted suicide victims have been 
told, “‘You want dead, you dead!!”’ 
This is the society in which the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church must 
operate. Its problems are inevitable. 
The Presbyterian young people at the 
national camp in July were bright, ar- | 
ticulate, talented—and cynical. Most 
would leave Guyana immediately if | 
they had the chance, and if forced to 
stay, many would not want to raise a 
family there. 
How can the GPC present the 
Christian hope in realistic terms to 
these young people, who can find no 


— 


Banned items sold openly in the 
Georgetown market. This man is sell- 
ng razor blades, matches, onions, 
‘lour, and split peas. 


sther reason to hope that things will 
change? Can we condemn them (or 
those who have already left) for be- 
ing lured to the bright lights of North 
America by adequate health care, 
education, clean water, job oppor- 
tunities and political stability? 

I think not. Nor can we make pious 
noises about how much richer a 
spiritual life they have, in their pover- 
ty. This may well be true—it was my 
experience as I travelled around 
Guyana—but it is hardly our place to 
say so, from the midst of our abun- 
dance. Malnutrition might very well 
bring me closer to God, but that 
doesn’t mean I want to try it. 

The centennial theme of the GPC— 
‘‘Christ, our only hope’’—could have 
been a sign of their desperation. 
‘‘Christ is all we have left,’’ in other 
words. It was not. Instead, 
Presbyterians in Guyana exhorted 
each other to be thankful for the bless- 
ings they had received from a faithful 
God, who would continue to bless his 
Church, whatever its condition in the 
world. 

The Christian hope was more im- 
mediate to the Guyanese than I have 
ever found it to be in Canada. That 
simple phrase is too often lost among 
the comparative opulence of our 
church. Seated in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto, listening to its 
magnificent organ during the 


thanksgiving service sponsored by the 
Guyana Support Committee, I thought 
back to the summer: the small, con- 
crete block buildings, cracked floors, 
peeling paint—few hymn_ books, 
usually no organ at all—which 
characterized most of the GPC chur- 
ches I visited. Literally passing the hat 
in one new church because there were 
no collection plates yet. 

We have lost sight of the principle 
of sacrificial giving—of our time, as 
well as our money—to further the 
work of the church. It is self-deception 
to consider ourselves the spritual cut- 
ting edge of Christ’s Church in the 
world. 

The people I met in Guyana this 
summer were very human, no more 
saintly than their Canadian counter- 
parts. Their church has the same fail- 
ings as our own. I was. struck, 
however, by the intensity of the com- 
mitment of ordinary lay persons. It is 
a commitment most of us don’t share. 

The Great White Father approach to 
missions is thankfully disappearing, 
with other forms of imperialism, but 
a better model has not yet emerged 
from Presbyterian limbo. We can’t 
solve Guyana’s problems by sending 
them more missionaries, which they 
don’t want anyway. We should con- 
tinue to provide training opportunities, 
for lay people as well as for clergy, 
books, instruments, motorcycles— 


more than the vitamins and toothpaste 
I delivered so earnestly this summer. 

In the Huis t’Dieren graveyard on 
the Essequibo Coast, the Rev. J.D. 
Mackay is buried beneath a red granite 
stone shipped from Nova Scotia by his 
parents nearly a hundred years ago. 
This year, the Guyana Presbyterian 
Church remembered its Canadian 
roots, and was thankful. 

We should be thankful for the 
reminder their centennial provides for 
us of the power for good which rests 
in the hands of Christ’s Church. 

But there is power only if we choose 
to wield it, in the same spirit of 
sacrifice. There are too many people 
in too many places who need what we 
have been given. 

The rich, young man wasn’t able to 
make the sacrifice Christ demanded of 
him. He was willing to give, but not 
to give everything. 

How much are we willing to give? 


Peter Denton is a 
Ph.D. student in the 
history of science at the 
University of Toronto. 
He spent seven weeks 
in Guyana last summer 
under the auspices of 
the Board of World 
Mission. 
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MEMORIES OF 
HANNAH GIBSON 


by DeCourcy H. Rayner 


O ver the past century our church has neglected to honour the memory of 
the first missionary to British Guyana, the Rev. John Gibson of Markham 


Township, Ontario. My feature article about his centennial in the June issue of 
The Presbyterian Record was an attempt to restore Mr. Gibson to his rightful place 
in our church history. When I did the research last winter and the Editor agreed 
to run the piece in the month which was the anniversary of his arrival in ‘B.G.’, 
I had no idea that the Board of World Mission was to celebrate the centennial in 
the ways that have since been reported. My wife and I were especially pleased 
to be in the congregation when the Guyana Centennial was observed in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Toronto, in October. The Reverend Zander Dunn’s eloquent review 
of the turbulent history of the Guyana Church contained a message of hope for 


the future. 


Meanwhile, I have been catching up 
on the unknown through the letters and 
telephone comments of Canadians who 
are related to the Gibsons. As I sug- 
gested originally, little is known about 
the lady whom John Gibson married; 
Mrs. Norah Cecile Hyndman of Prince 
Edward Island has supplied some in- 
teresting facts, and I have obtained per- 
mission to quote from her letters. In 
June she wrote: 

‘*The Rev. John Gibson was married 
to my great-aunt Hannah Shannon. She 
was my grandfather Shannon’s only 
sister and I remember her when I was 
a small girl in B.G. She was then the 
wife, and later widow, of the Rev. 
James Miller. In fact as a wee girl of 
five or six I used to go to church with 
Aunt Hannah. I was allowed to carry 
her ‘smelling-salts’ bottle. I can still 
remember it—dark green glass with 
silver overlay! I was also given a large 
peppermint to keep me quiet during Un- 
cle James’ very long sermons.... My 
only experience of Sunday School was 
with Aunt Hannah; every Sunday after- 
noon my two cousins and myself went 
to visit her for an hour or two and we 
always had something to learn. I can 
still recite the Beatitudes and the books 
of the Old and New Testaments! She 
was a very devout person, who had had 
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many great sorrows, but for all that she 
was a pleasant, happy personality.’’ 

Mrs. Hyndman, who left British 
Guyana at the age of seventeen, says 
that her grandfather (the Dr. Shannon 
who attended John Gibson during his 
fatal illness) was then at the hospital on 
Leonora Estate. Her father was born on 
the Island of Wakenaam in the Esse- 
quibo River, where his father was sta- 
tioned at that time. 

In a later letter to me Mrs. Hyndman 
continues: “‘Dr. Matthew Shannon, 
F.R.C.S. (Dublin), was the son of John 
Shannon of County Monaghan and 
Hannah was his only sister. Dr. Mat- 
thew was my paternal grandfather and 
the Dr. Hillis mentioned in your arti- 
cle was my father’s maternal uncle, so 
you see that two of the doctors that 
waited on John Gibson were my grand- 
father and grand-uncle. The Mary 
Shannon who wrote the letters to the 
Gibsons was Dr. Shannon’s second 
wife. My father’s mother was Mary 
Hillis and she died at sea, en route to 
England, when my father was eight 
years old....Aunt Hannah’s uncle, after 
graduating from Belfast, emigrated to 
the USA and died as president of Chris- 
tian University, Canton, Missouri.... 

‘‘Doctors Shannon and Hillis 
graduated from Trinity College, Dublin 


when the British crown was calling fo: 
volunteers to go to B.G. to fight 
yellow fever epidemic. My grandfathei 
spent his entire working life as a coun- 
try doctor paid for by the British col 
onial office to serve the natives, and Dr, 
Hillis went to the leper colony in B.G) 
trying to better the conditions of those 
poor people. It was only custodial care 
in those days, as you well know. | 

‘‘Aunt Hannah decided to go home 
to England after the 1914-18 war, but 
unfortunately she got very ill on board 
ship, and they landed her at the Azores, 
where she died under surgery in 1919 
All of her trunks and possessions were 
landed with her, and I fear have never 
been seen again. My father and his 
brothers paid for a head stone to be 
erected on her grave, and they did get 
a photo of it, but none of the family, 
have been to the Azores since then.” 

I am grateful to Mrs. Cecile Hynd- 
man for sharing her memories with us. 
Mrs. Fullerton Gibson of Brighton, On- 
tario, has supplied a newspaper clip- 
ping which shows that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson were married in Georgetown, 
Demerara, on December 8, 1886, by 
the Rev. Francis A. Ross, minister of| 
St. Luke’s parish, assisted by the Rev.| 
Tom Slater of St. Andrew’s parish. | 


O 


Dr. Rayner and his wife 
served in British Guyana 
from 1937 to 1941. He 
is editor emeritus of this 
magazine. 
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= @ Enjoy the experience of Asia and their lively churches. 
a a IN ® Meet with local Missionaries during your visit. 
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OPTIONAL EXTENSION: Hong Kong & Hawaii 


Escorted by Rev. Murray Garvin, Secretary 
3 Education for Mission 
? For Information Contact: 
Murray Garvin 
Education for Mission, Board of World Mission 
50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, Ontario M8C 1J7 
Phone (416) 441-1111 


Sing a New Song 


— a book of 80 hymns and 
3 mini-musicals for CHILDREN 
— written and composed by 
Coby van Duyvenvoorde-Veenstra 
— well suited and “kid-tested” for: 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR CHOIRS 
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a. CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
DEES V.B:S: 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR MEN and 


Teme: Leadership: Who tn charge? 


Speaker: DR. RONN HOWE 
SENIOR PASTOR 
THE EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


FEBRUARY 14-15th, 1986 
CONSTELLATION HOTEL, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


For information/registration write: 


MEN ALIVE, Box 783, Barrie, Ontario L4M 4Y5 
or call 1-705-726-3930 


anywhere else kids 
praise their LORD. 


Can be ordered from: 
CRICKET MUSIC MINISTRY 
Box 133 
Hampton, Ont. 
LOB 1J0 
Cost: $6.00 per copy 
(Special rates for larger orders) 


Toronto area call: = 
R. Cheesman 1-416-233-8767 (EVENINGS ONLY) 
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Canadian Christian Festival ’80 


Imagine 40,000 Christians from all over Canada coming together for the largest 
nterdenominational celebration this country has ever seen! It’s happening in 
algary next May and you can be a part of it. Be there to hear highly-acclaimed 
peakers such as evangelist Dr. Leighton Ford and Nobel Peace Prize winner Betty 
Nilliams. Hear the best in Christian music. See the Christian marketplace and 
lisplays. Take part in the many workshops, seminars and Bible studies. Meet new 
riends. It’s for the whole family. You won’t want to miss it. 


— 1« —_— — -~S2i— O— O-*—kind Out More- —- —- —- 7 
Name 

Address 

EE POP SO EE Mie sae ae? of 68) Pipa De in aR Postal Code 


SEND COUPON TO: Canadian Christian Festival ’86, Box 20, Suite 188, 401 - 9 Ave. S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 3C5 or TELEPHONE (403) 287-2956. 


May 15-19 Calgary,A lberta 
Stampede and Exhibition Grounds 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario, L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing tn: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Do you have something 
to advertise? 
The Record has affordable rates. 


| DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS 


for 


JANUARY 


Verses 


Dis i eremfah seam 
Ly ale Psalm) 


Lanett I Corinthians ........ 
Lies a Matthew ............ 


SARA E Nehemiah .............. 8: 
PA ie Ane Psalm) 3.5) Gone 19:7-14 
Die apes I Corinthians ...... 12:12-30 
Pare ie ess Mager Romans?) {. acc) 12:1-8 
ar: ah MeVAtICUS: (cc nen sees 


Canadian 
Bible 
> Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 284 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Help in hearing 


D O you know what it’s like not to be able to hear what’s going o 1 | 
during your church service? Jim Book describes a British system] 


which he installed in his congregation in Ottawa that enables many hearing-aid ] 
users to find out what they’ve been missing! 


Many people with impaired hearing 
are able to cope reasonably well with 
their hearing problem when they are 
fitted with a suitable hearing-aid 
device. But unfortunately, any 
hearing-aid device, no matter how 
well it is operating, does not restore 
normal hearing and therefore may not 
adequately deal with all situations. ave ie 

A common example of this is a Of a magnetic induction loop is a 
crowded room with many people _ felatively inexpensive way for them to } 
speaking at the same time. In a improve their service of worship, so | 
hearing-aid, the different voices may far 8 those worshippers Weare 
become a jumble of sound and the user hearing-aid devices equipped with a 
is unable to distinguish the particular sb switch are concerned. All that is 
person he/she wishes to hear. The ears  Tequired is an amplifier and some || 
of someone with normal hearing, on Cable, at a cost of from $150 to $250, | 
the other hand, are at least able to par- depending on the size of the church | 
tially discriminate against unwanted and if the loop is installed by members | 
sounds and focus in on the desired Of the church. (Most, if not all, chur-. 
voice. Unfortunately, churches offer ches will have members well able to } 
another common situation where 40 the work.) The cost would even be | 
hearing-aid users may experience pro- _ below $50.00 if it is decided to use the } 
blems. The (often) long distance from  €X1Sting P.A. amplifier to also ‘feed’ } 
the person speaking, or the sound — the loop, but using a separate 
reinforcement loudspeaker to the amplifier for the loop has some advan- 
hearing-aid, may make the level of _t@&es. To use the system, the hearing- 
sound too low for good intelligibili- aid user simply turns the switch on | 
ty. In addition, all sorts of unwanted __ his/her hearing-aid to the “T"@ 
sounds may partially mask the (telephone) position, or on some types | 
speaker’s voice, and when the to the “T/M” (telephone/micro- | 
hearing-aid user is relying on sound Phone) position. The voice of a 
from a loud-speaker, the sound quality speaker at a microphone will be heard | 
is usually impaired by reduced fre- | With good level and clarity in the | 
quency response, by room reverbera- _/hearing-aid. 
tion and by echo effects — all of which For full details, and a copy of the | 
further reduce the clarity of the sound. diagrams/installation instructions, || 
The use of a magnetic induction loop contact Communication Services, 50 | 


can offer a very dramatic improve- Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
ment in this situation because, in ef- 3 1J7. 


fect, the speaker is now speaking at O 
the same level and clarity as if only 
a foot or two in front of the hearing- | 
aid user. Submitted by James H. Book, an elder at | 


Inichurehesmeah Be d Westminster Church, Ottawa, Ontario, and a | 
n churches with an existing soun member of the Communication Services Com- | 


reinforcement system, the installation _ mittee of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. ; 


Magnetic 
Induction 
Loop System 
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MACLEAN HALL 


crieff hills community 


January 1986 


A one room schoolhouse built in 1874 now serves as the main kitchen and dining 
hall, offices and bookstore. 


WHAT CRIEFF HILLS OFFERS A CHANGING WORLD 


Crieff Hills Community, the retreat 
and conference centre of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada, seeks to assist 
individuals and congregations to better 
serve the needs of our changing world. 


Our church recognizes that the 
ministry of the church must be multi- 
facetted if we are to effectively meet the 
complex and diverse needs of people. 
People need the ministry of the elder, the 
church school teacher, the youth leader, 
the church manager, the church visitor, 
the Women’s Association, the Women’s 


Missionary Society, as well as other 
groups and loving church members. 


As Christ's servants and mes- 
sengers, we must seek to prepare Our- 
selves to be more effective in our minis- 
try, in whatever form it takes — be itas lay 


or ordained persons. 


Crieff Hills Community seeks to 
assist individuals and congregations to 
be more effective in their varied minis- 
tries by providing a place for spiritual 
growth, Christian fellowship, skill and 
leadership development. 
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WHAT CRIEFF HILLS OFFERS YOUR CONGREGATION 


Crieff Hills Community offers a variety 
of programs to congregations, congrega- 
tional groups, and individuals. 


Congregations have the opportunity to 
send representatives to the several types of 
programs offered on a regular basis. These 
include eldership and board of 
managers workshops, youth 
events, women’s retreats, senior’s 
weeks, Christian Education semi- 
nars. These events afford partici- 
pants the opportunity to share, to 
learn together, to gain new ideas, 
to develop talents and skills, and to 
celebrate their unity in Christ. 


Congregations have the op- 
portunity to bring congregational 
groups to Crieff to utilize the facili- 
ties and conduct their own pro- 
grams. In this beautiful country 
setting groups experience: heal- 
ing, renewal, closer and deeper fel- 
lowship, new vision. Together, 
groups are able to establish new 


Crieff and participate in leadership training 
and spiritual growth programs tailored by the 
staff of Crieff to meet the specific needs o 
the congregation and group. Such program: 
will enable the participants to more effec: 
tively carry out their ministry. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SHEPHERD 


Originally a herdsman’s cottage, this house has kitchen facilities and room n for 18 in 


goals and plans of Christian action. bunk beds. 
Also, congregations have the oppor- 
tunity to have groups utilize the facilities at 
WHAT CRIEFF HILLS OFFERS YOU AND ME ee : 
’ ¥ 


As individuals, you and | have the 
opportunity for personal growth and devel- 
opment via participation in the regular and 
congregational programs offered at Crieff 
Hills Community. In addition, the facilities at 
Crieff provide opportunity for times of per- 
sonal retreat and renewal. 


Our retreat facilities can accommodate 
one person or acouple in acozy stone build- 
ing and groups of up to 20 persons in our 
other 3 retreat houses. Our facilities provide 


retreat and renewal opportunities 


- for ministers and church staff 

- for church groups 

- for persons in need of a time apart 

-for families seeking a place of 
fellowship: 


Times of retreat provide opportunitt 
for reflection, assessment, prayer, listening 
to God, planning, physical and _ spiritual 
renewal — all necessary prerequisites to 
effective Christian service for others. ; 


Se ere 


bias 


Fifa 


- As you read the following Crieff Brieff 
ou will note that several programs are being 
epeated by popular demand. Some of these 
drograms are: Congregational Renewal, 
-earning to Live Together, Church Manag- 
ars, Elders, Bed and Breakfast, Seniors and 
fouth events. We receive many comments 
ike those of a young person who said, “I liked 
he people and the sense of belonging no 
natter what age you were. The other partici- 
dants accepted you and in such ashort time, 
ne became a family.” A Senior Adult appre- 
siated “the fellowship and joy we shared and 
the making of new friends. | could not single 
A 

out one event INCH | enjoyed more than 
another.” 


ST. MATTHEW’S LODGE 
and ST. MARK’S LODGE 


Built in 1977 and ’78 just a few steps from MacLean Hall, each 
odge sleeps 15 people in motel-like rooms. 
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IRESENT PROGRAM — MEETING NEEDS 


Bo 


The Program Committee seeks to be 
aware of needs being expressed in the 
Church. Many program ideas come from 
individuals, groups or congregations and 
from program evaluation forms. 


Programs are frequently planned by 
Design Teams who sometimes form part of 
the leadership for the event. Our resource 
people may also be people brought in from 
near or far. 


Comments and input into presently 
offered programs and suggestions for new 
ones are always welcome and greatly influ- 
ence our planning of future programs. 


In 1986 we will be offering our first 
Men’s Conference and a new shorter retreat 
for Seniors. We have increased our Women’s 
Weekends to be held this year, and the Youth 
events offered during the Spring Break. 
There will be two in each case. 


CRIEFF BRIEFF 


1986 Events: 
CONGREGATIONAL RENEWAL (January 10-12) 


Plan to send your minister and 3 or 4 members of your 
congregation to this popular Evangelism Outreach program 
written and conducted by The Rev. Gordon Turner. This 
weekend program has proven to be a very practical and 
beneficial experience for those congregations who have had 
teams trained here over the ad 3 years. 


Cost: $90./person 
continued over page 
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LEGEND 


CE Christian Education program for teachers, 
leaders and administrators. 


L events for other congregational leaders. 

P events for personal enrichment and growth. 
F events that have an additional family focus. 
C for ministers and professional church workers. 


Christian Education Seminar III (January 24-25) 
CE focus on the Learner is the theme of this workshop 
for C.E. leaders and teachers. It will give the oppor- 
tunity for a concentrated look at the characteristics, and 
needs of the pupil. We will look at difficult issues such as 
motivation, setting a class atmosphere of caring, and 
promoting regular attendance. The challenge for the C.E. 
teacher is great, how can we use the opportunities to best 
advantage? Cost: $65./person 


Life Together (February 7-9) 


F A special retreat for married couples which uses 

non-threatening discussion techniques and a 
warm, caring atmosphere. This weekend will help couples 
who want to make their good marriage, even better. Topics 
will focus on issues of concern for couples — the ability to 
share feelings, deal with changing roles, and build better 
relationships. Cost: $152./couple 


Church Management Workshop 
(February 28-March 2) 


L Many Boards of Management or Finance and Main- 

tenance committees have made this weekend an 
annual part of their training. Each year they send us two or 
three of their new and experienced members. The topics 
focus on the various aspect of finances, facilities, meetings 
and problem solving. The sharing of people involved in the 
same work is invaluable. Cost: $80./person 


Senior Youth Event (Ages 15-18, March 9-11) 
“Learnin’ To Talk The Walk And Walk The Talk” 


Pp Starts after supper on Sunday evening at 7:00 p.m. 

and will provide an excellent opportunity for young 
people to gather together for two days of fun. Time for 
outdoor activities, films, presentations by leaders and youth 
and discussions on issues of concern to Christian Young 
People. The Studies will focus on how to effectively com- 
municate our faith through our lifestyles and our 
conversation. Cost: $45./person 


Junior Youth Event (Ages 12-15, March 13-16) 
“What Is The Choice Of A New Generation?” 


This event has been extended by one day by popu- 

lar request. Look forward to having a great time. 
Indoor and outdoor activities, films, presentations by lead- 
ers and discussions on topics of interest for young people. 
Discussion will revolve around choices being offered today. 
Does the Bible have anything to say about Christian alter- 
natives? What are the choices that have to be made? Regis- 
ter early to avoid disappointment. Cost: $60./person 


1 
Good Friday Prayer Retreat (March 27-29) 


An ideal opportunity for people wishing to spen ; 

some time in prayerful meditation. Jesus found | 
necessary to frequently withdraw Himself from th 
demands of everyday life, to focus His thoughts on His 
Father. We would strongly recommend that you conside 
taking this opportunity for a guided retreat. Thursday 
supper through to Saturday afternoon. Consider stayi C 
over for our Sunrise Service on Easter Sunday morning. © 
Cost: $75. /persi 


Easter Suiirise Service (March 30th, - 45 a.m.) 
“He Is Risen” 


This Service of Celebration has become a tradition for 
many from around the area. We gather first at the foot of ou 

“rugged” cross for a short service of Praise and then move 
into Maclean Hall for breakfast. Everyone then has time te 
drive to their own Easter morning services. 


Ministers and Spouses Retreat (April 1-3) 


L/P Beginning at 11:00 a.m. on Monday through to 9:0¢ 

a.m. on Wednesday. Jointly sponsored by the 
B.C.L., Bd. of Min., and the Renewal Fellowship this event i 
specifically for a time of spiritual and physical renewal. The 
discussions and presentations will focus on the theme o 
worship as it encourages the renewal of our own ministri 
in the church and then issues in further renewal. We . 
worship as well as study worship. ‘ 


Learning To Live Together (April 46) 


F A special opportunity for engaged couples bal 

ning their future life together. The use of video tap 
life situations and caring discussion periods makes for ar 
excellent learning experience. Topics include communica: 
tion in marriage, family differences, handling money ane 
sexuality. Cost: $152. /couple 


Evangelism Workshop (April 25-27) { 


L This workshop is being planned and presented by 4 

team from the Presbytery of Hamilton. It will focus 
on evangelism as a way Of life and feature new resources 
available for church growth and outreach. Representatives 
of your congregational committees of church growth and 
evangelism will benefit from this event. i 


Spring Family Day (May 4th, 2:30-5:00 p.m.) 


FE Another opportunity to come ona Crieff Hills coun- 

try outing for the Spring wild flower display. Stan 
Kozac and Leanne Johns, members of the Guelph Field 
Naturalists Club will be leading a walk through our 125 
acres of woods. The walk will be followed by devotions an 
refreshments. Cost: Donation to cover expenses. 


Christian Education Seminar IV (May. 9-10) \ 


CE “Organizing Your Teaching Task” is the theme of 

this program for the teachers and leaders and 
administrators of C.E. in your congregation. There will be 
discussion on issues such as the effective use of the curric- 
ulum, creativity and lesson planning, long term. planning 
and organization. There will be workshops in some creative 
activities that can enrich teaching. - Cost: $65. /person 


pring Week For Seniors I (May 12-16) 
pring Week For Seniors II (May 26-30) 


i, Many Senior adults come back year after year to 
enjoy a time of physical and spiritual refreshment, 
) renew old friendships and make new ones. New guests 
re always welcome. The program includes excellent 
1eals, walks, relaxation, outings to places of interest, Bible 
tudies and devotions. The weeks begin Monday before 
anch and go through until Friday after lunch. 

Cost: $132./person 


Aen’s Conference (May 23-24) 

The Reverend Gordon Hunter, the Director of 
“Christian Discovery” will be the theme speaker of 
1e first event of this nature at Crieff Hills. Realizing that 
yen in our day and age are extremely busy and yet still in 
eed of a time to focus on Spiritual issues, this day and a 
alf will offer time for thought-provoking presentations by 
iur theme speaker, for discussion with other men, and for 
jutdoor activities. 


knnual Service of Witness (June 1, 3:30 p.m.) 

‘his will be our twelfth annual service. Each year more and 
Nore church people come to this outdoor celebration of 
raise. It is a fine time to experience the fellowship and 
njoy. Crieff Hills. Bring a picnic supper — coffee, tea and 
old drinks will be available. 


Vomen’s Retreat (June 6-8) 


; This has been a popular weekend away for many 

women for spiritual, physical and emotional 
efreshment. This Spring our Speaker will be the Reverend 
orna Raper, minister at Albion Gardens Church, Toronto. 
he weekend will include time for discussion and optional 
forkshops and opportunity for rest and walking about the 
roperty. 


\ Short Retreat For Seniors (June 11-13) 


) This program for Seniors is particularly planned for 
_- those who would like a shorter time away. The for- 
nat will be simliar to the other Senior events with a blend of 
elaxation, activity, conversation and devotions. This will be 
in excellent event for Seniors who would like to try out an 
ernight program at Crieff Hills. 


General Information , 


, Weekend events begin with registration at 6:00 p.m. and 

supper at 7:00 p.m..on Friday, unless stated otherwise. 
Full weekend events usually conclude around 2:00 p.m. 
on Sunday. 


: All costs quoted include provincial sales tax on meals 
and accommodation. Accommodation is based on dou- 
; ble occupancy; single occupancy will be subject to 
- availability and to a surcharge. 


To register for a program please send us your name, full 
address, phone number, name and date of the event 
along with a holding fee of $2.00 for single day events, 
__ $10.00 for events going on over one night, $20.00 for 
__ those over two nights, $30.00for longer events. Registra- 
tion should be sent as soon as possible since some 
events tend to fill up quickly. \ 


* Donations to augment this C.H.P. fund would be appre- 
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S.L.A.M.: Service, Leadership and Mission 
(June 22-27) : 


p This five day event has limited space. Fifteen young 

people will have the opportunity to work in building 
Christian Community as we work around the property in 
the mornings, work on leadership skills and learn about the 
effective communication of our faith. 


SUMMER AT 
CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 


Bed and Breakfast (July and August) 


What an ideal spot to stop during your vacation. The House 
of the Dove will be your home while you are with us. We are 
ideally located for easy access to places of interest in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Stratford and Kitchener-Waterloo. Life 
can be as relaxed or as upbeat as you wish it to be when you 
come to Crieff Hills and enjoy a full breakfast in the sun 
room. 

Costs: are $20-$23 for single and $33-$35 for double 
accommodation 


Special Holidays 
Ministers and Congregations who are interested in organiz- 
ing low cost summer holidays for their members, any time 


during July and August, are encouraged to contact the 
Director to work out the details. 


Summer Holiday Week I (July 26-August 2) 


~ Summer Holiday Weekend (August 1-4) 


Summer Holiday Week II (August 2-August 9) 


These weeks or the weekend are being set aside for families 
and individuals who would like to spend a relaxing holiday 
ina beautiful country setting. Each day will have a morning 
celebration and an evening campfire or celebration. Costs 
will only be enough to cover the type of accommodation 
you choose. 


For further specific information about any of these pro- 
grams, please contact us at CRIEFF HILLS COMMUN- 
ITY, R.R.#2 PUSLINCH, ONTARIO NOB 2J0 or phone 
(519) 824-7898 between 9:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
Monday-Friday. 


Bursary Assistance 

(Crieff Helping People Fund) 

Asmall bursary fund is available to help in meeting costs 
for participants who request assistance and who do not 
have access to a congregational lay training fund. 
Please make a note on your registration, if you wish 
C.H.P.F. assistance. 


ciated. Any gifts over five dollars will receive a receipt for 
income tax purposes. Large gifts can be invested at your 
request, and the interest used as bursary or program 
leadership aid. 
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Future Events (1986) 


More information available in May ’86 Crieff Brieff 
Teacher Skills Workshop 

September 13 

CE For new and recent church school teachers 
Open House and Corn Roast 

September 14 

A Sunday afternoon outing and picnic, open for 
everyone 

Autumn Week For Seniors I 

September 8-12 

Autumn Week For Seniors II 

September 22-26 

Workshop For Leaders And Advisors 


Of Youth 
September 26-27 


Don Posterski, Ontario Director of |.V.C.F. and Asso- 
ciate Director of Project Teen Canada 

Women’s Retreat 

October 3-5 (tentative) 

An additional ee ae at a new time, because of 
interest. 

Pastoral Care Workshop 

October 17-18 (tentative) 


Developing a congregational training program for 
pastoral care lay visitors. 


Elder’s Workshop 
October 31-November 2 (tentative) 


Continuing to equip elders to serve. 


it aie 
i \CRIEFF 
\HILLS@ 
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Ministers And Other Church Workers 
November mid-week ¥ 
Date and leadership to be announced. 
Seeking The Christmas Spirit a 
November 28-30 ag 
A spiritual retreat with unique flavour: food for the 
body and for the soul.. Pa, 
Christmas At Crieff I } 
November 30 f ei 
Christmas At Crieff II 


December 7 2 
Popular Sunday afternoon celebrations. 
New Year’s Retreat 
December 31-January 1 } 8 
A celebration for all adults. ? 

¥ 


Group Visits 


We encourage you to bring a car or bus load to visit 
Crieff Hills Community to enjoy our grounds which 
are beautiful and peaceful, and our buildings which 
are both historic and contemporary. A visit of a day or 
a half day will be a memorable experience including. 
tours, wagon or sleigh rides, excellent meals and a 
devotional time. We have several volunteer hosts and. 
hostesses to welcome you. You may also no a meet 
ing here. Please call ahead. : 


“Crieff Hills Cuisine” 


Our new cookbook has matched the popularity of the 
meals upon which it is based. Maureen Spencer has 
brought together the recipes and graces so enjoyed at 
Crieff Hills, in a written form that is useful in your 
home. Order a copy today - cost is $5.00 plus $1.50 
mailing costs. : 


Crieff Hills Community 


R.R.#2 Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 

is located near Guelph and Cambridge 

3 km south of Hwy. #401, 

5 km west of Hwy. #6 

on Puslinch Concession #1 : 

just west of Side Road 25 ) 


Office Phone (519) 824-7898 
(Weekdays 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.) 


Director - Rev. Robert Spencer 
Registrar - Mrs. Lynn Harris 
Secretary - Miss Janice Pearce 

Food Service - Mrs. Maureen Spencer 


[ : : } | Mee CALCH7 
JNMET PROGRAM NEEDS 


- The number of people using Crieff Hills ? - it is impossible economically to 
‘ommunity has grown over the past eleven mount some training programs due 
ears to the point where the demand now to the present maximum conference 
xceeds the present facilities for accommo- space of 30 persons 

ation, meetings and recreational purposes. In order to meet the growing need for 


programs and use of the facilities, it is now 
necessary to expand Crieff Hills Community 
to include a central Conference Building. 


_ — At the present time there are three 
nportant unmet needs, namely: | 


- it is impossible to accommodate all Such a facility would enable Crieff to provide 

seeking to use the facilities, better and more.varied programs to larger 

- - jt is impossible to accommodate numbers of our church members as they pre- 
large groups; pare for the work of the church. 


Pree ae ~ MOVING 
FORWARD 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE CENTRE 


4 
APETLBDP o.0: werat Sear, 
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MOVING FORWARD 


The estimated cost of building and fur- 
nishing the conference building, providing 
access roads and parking, paying architect 
and engineering fees, constructing sewage 
and water services, underwriting the contin- 
gency fund and campaign expenses is 
$2,250,000. 


CREF FE SBLUE SY BUTL DING: CAMPAIGN : 


The financial campaign to raise the 
funds has been approved by the Administra- 
tive Council of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and is just underway in the Synods- 
of Hamilton and London, Toronto and King- 
ston, and that part of the Synod of Quebec 
and Eastern Ontario that is within Ontario. — 


. 
NEEDED ; 
A new conference x 
centre! ai 
To meet the ) 


growing demands + 
on our existing 
facilities. To 
provide additional 
accommodation . 
and meeting space. ss 


ee 


HOW! 
With your prayers 
and financial 


THE CONFERENCE CENTRE support. 


When finished, this centrally located 
building will provide Crieff Hills with 
accommodation for 40 people, large 

and small meeting rooms, a library, .) 
recreational facilities and improved , 
administrative offices. 


~ For campaign information, contact: 


Campaign Co-ordinator 
‘Crieff Hills Community 
R.R.#2 Puslinch, Ont. 
NOB 2JO Tel. (519) 824-7898 : 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


|All together now 


When a minister begins a 
pastorate, when is he/she paid? In 
advance or at the end of the month? 


That’s an easy one! Section 239 of 
the Book of Forms notes that “‘It is 
desirable that the managers (or 
deacons) be prepared to make the first 
payment of the stipulated stipend on 
the day of induction.’’ This is per- 
missive legislation in the sense that if 
the managers do not wish to follow 
this ‘‘desirable’’ course they don’t 
have to. A colleague of mine, 
however, insisted on this first payment 
of stipend at his induction and at the 
first of the month thereafter. Although 
he recognizes that the dictionary 
definition of ‘‘stipend’’ does not 
always make the distinction clear, he 
nevertheless maintains that a stipend 
must be distinguished from a salary. 
The latter he sees as payment receiv- 
ed for ‘‘work done’’ whereas a stipend 
is a payment given so that a minister 
might be free to ‘‘do his/her work.”’ 
It removes payment from the 
employer-employee realm which, 
strictly speaking, does not exist in the 
relationship between a minister and 
the congregation. 

This point has merit. It is for similar 
reasons that I believe a judge receives 
a stipend rather than a salary so that 
he might be free to render judgment 
without the pressure of political con- 
trol. The payment of a stipend in this 
manner by the congregation 
recognizes that the congregation is not 
the ‘‘boss,’’ but that the minister is 
responsible to the Courts of the 
Church and ultimately and primarily 
to the Lord who has called him. 

I admit that for the past twenty years 
I have been paid by stipend at the end 
of the month! Apart from the fact that 
payment in advance makes good 
theological sense, it also is attractive 
from another, more personal, point of 
view. By insisting now that good 
theological sense be used in the pay- 
ment of my stipend I stand to receive 


two cheques within days! Hmm — I 
think I might just have a chat with the 
treasurer of the congregation! 


Is it necessary to sing ‘‘Amen’’ 
after every hymn during the Sunday 
morning services? Some churches 
do and some don’t. Don’t you think 
we should have the same form of 
worship for all Presbyterian chur- 
ches? We all use the same hymn 
book! 

My personal view is that it is not 
necessary to sing ‘‘Amen’’ after every 
hymn and my reasons were given in 
an earlier column. You raise, 
however, the larger question of 
uniformity of worship. For better or 
worse that day has long since passed, 
if ever it existed. 

In his fine book Presbyterian Wor- 
ship, one that should be read by every 
minister and elder, Donald Macleod 
writes, ‘‘Recently, while talking with 
the pulpit nominating committee of a 
congregation, someone remarked 
about the lack of any norm for 
Presbyterian worship. Another added 
that during the committee’s visitation 
of a score of churches, in no two 
Presbyterian services were the orders 
of worship similar in arrangement and 
form.’’ (p.14) This has been my ex- 
perience in my admittedly somewhat 
limited exposure to services in other 
Presbyterian churches. In some few 
congregations the minister kneels as 
he leads in prayer and thus encourages 
his people so to do. Sometimes the 
sermon is placed at the end of the ser- 
vice while many other congregations 
place it near the middle. Some chur- 
ches, as you point out, sing the 
‘‘Amen’’ after every hymn and some 
don’t. Some use wine for Communion 
whereas others use what is 
euphemistically referred to as the 
‘fruit of the vine’? (Welch’s grape- 
juice!). In some churches the minister 
and elders are served first at Commu- 
nion whereas in others they are serv- 
ed last. In some services people raise 


their hands during the singing of the 
hymn in a gesture of adoration 
whereas in others such demonstrations 
of devotion are regarded as unseem- 
ly. In some congregations people are 
wont to shout ‘‘Hallelujah!”’ or 
fervently whisper ‘‘Jesus, Jesus,”’ in 
the Pentecostal fashion, during public 
prayer. And so it goes. 

I am not too disturbed about most 
such variety in detail — as long as 
what is done makes sense and can be 
defended and explained. This is the 
point Donald Macleod makes with 
some force. He writes that he is ap- 
palled at the fact that “‘rarely can 
members — indeed not even the 
minister — provide a rationale for the 
series of things that were said and 
done in the stated hour.... It is nothing 
less than an unconscious flouting of all 
the theological, biblical, historical, 
and psychological factors out of which 
an authentic act of Christian worship 
is made. On the other hand, whenever 
the integrity of these elements as a 
whole is taken properly into account, 
something substantial takes shape, and 
this shape is authentic to the degree 
that the act of worship has theological 
meaning that can be both defended 
and explained. ’’ (italics mine) (p. 14). 


O 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 


KNOX HERITAGE PLACE 
Oakville, Ontario 


Senior citizens and Handicapped 
1 and 2 bedroom apartments 
under construction in 
charming Oakville. 
Available March, 1986, from $435. 
per month, including utilities. 
Sponsored by 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Oakville. 

Phone: 416-858-1110, 
Monday to Friday, 

9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Joseph C. McLelland 


Everything old is new again 


anus was a Roman god with two heads. This peculiarity allowed him to look 
two ways at once. While somewhat two-faced, a deity of deceit, he gives 
his name to this month of beginnings, and its call for both memory and hope. 
A time to repent of past sins; a time to resolve to do better. 


A time to 
repent of 
past sins; 


a time to 
resolve to 
do better. 


As a church our memory of this past later we may be proud of the women 
year is no doubt mixed. But one thing clergy and ruling elders who grace our 
we did well — we did not use 1985 Courts and whose vocation has been 


to indulge in rhetoric about the events tested and contested. Now that the in- 
of sixty years ago. Indeed, we did not itial struggle is over, the ‘second 
much notice ‘1925 and All That.’ The stage’ remains. It is the more difficult: 
Diamond Jubilee was celebrated chief- it concerns their full acceptance as 
ly by a United Church historian, Prof. equals, beyond the official and formal 
N. K. Clifford of the University of position. It involves commitment to 
British Columbia whose book The more than mere equality; that is, it re- 
Resistance to Church Union in quires exploration of the distinctive 
Canada 1904-1939 (U.B.C. Press) gifts which women may bring to 
helps balance our perspective on the ministry, and therefore the conse- 
“continuing Presbyterians.’’ They quences for our understanding of 
were not simply heroic, but neither ministry itself. But such exploration 
were they merely stubborn, or into new truth can thrive only when 
dinosaurs. As Sir Roger de Coverley the first stage is firmly established. I 
used to conclude in Addison and think we are on the brink of the sec- 
Steele’s Spectator, ‘‘much can be said ond, and look forward to what no 


on both sides.’’ doubt will be both bothersome and 
One anniversary that should be stimulating — new truth always is. 
noted this year is the ordination of New Year’s Day comes in the mid- 
women to eldership and ministry, dle of Christmas. The Twelfth Day of 
which our church decided was scrip- the festival, January 6, is the feast of 


tural and right in 1966. Twenty years Epiphany or ‘‘manifestation’’ of 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Christ to the Gentiles. In Quebec and 
elsewhere it is Little Christmas, the 
time for exchanging gifts. It relates to 
the visit of the Magi with their three 
gifts, symbolic of the Child’s 
kingship, divinity and passion. Thus, 
a Year of our Lord (anno domini) is 
enfolded within the Christmas cycle, 
culminating in Gentile sages on 
pilgrimage. It is as if the true New 
Year’s Resolution was made by God, 
who has resolved to love us. 

Ancient religions of the Near East 
told Sagas of the creation of the world 
in which God struggled with Chaos — 
a monster opposed to the Good Order 
being brought to birth. Annually the 
primordial Contest was re-enacted, 
with the monstrous Enemy defeated 
and God — or his Son the King — en- 
throned. Some of our Psalms reflect 
such a New Year’s festival (93, 97) 
and its Contest (74:12-14), and echoes 
are heard throughout scripture. For 
the advent of God’s Son was the deci- 
sion stage of the cosmic contest: in his 
own agon the old and perennial An- 
tagonist met his match. The doom of 
the King was a mortal struggle; his 
victory sealed the freedom of his peo- 
ple. These are his greatest gifts: 
freedom, and peace. 

When he ascended on high he led 
a host of captives, and he gave gifts 
to men. (Eph. 4:8) 

What counts in the divine resolution 
is how it shows our world. It reveals 
divine creation — and re-creation. It 
changes everything. Faith is a 
perspective, a way of seeing things. 
It overcomes the distortion of sin and 
allows us to grasp the actual being of 
God’s good creation — and to see 
through the dark shadows of evil, 
which bind with nets of unreality and 
tempt with images of untruth. 

That charming love story of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett pro- 
duced the famous Sonnets from the 
Portuguese (he called her ‘‘my little 
Portuguese’’ because of her dark com- 


plexion). One of them begins: 
The face of all the world is chang- 
ed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of 
thy soul 

Move still, oh, still, beside me .... 
If human love can do this, think what 
divine love can accomplish! Are we 

| not moved in much greater ways by 
the tremendous shout of Good News 
that harries us through Christmas and 
New Year and Epiphany! Are any so 
blind as to miss this vision of a Creator 
God who stoops to conquer, who tears 
away the veils of ignorance and sin by 
providing a better image, a more 
trustworthy form of the Truth about 
both himself and ourselves? — 

Both divinity and humanity are 
compressed into this little manger of 
mystery; both God and humanity 
come together once and for good, that 
their unity may no longer be doubted 
by the shades of enmity and aliena- 
tion. Each is for the other. In the 
descending motion of this Master of 
all truth, a dis-illusion is effected, an 
enchantment removed. The face of all 
the world is changed, recovered as it 
was meant to be, and will be when the 
King comes into the Kingdom being 
prepared for him. 

Sages on pilgrimage watched the 
night sky and consulted an ancient 
script of prophecy. Some look now for 
a comet on its slow return during our 
lifetime. But we look for the polestar 
fixed for eternity over the world’s cen- 
tre. Here is the One whose decision 
to love us brought him to this far 
country and to an unspeakable end. 
His high resolve is the stuff of Saga 
and Story; and its script has parts for 
all to play. As we move through the 
masks of drama (dramatis personae) 
we enact the truth of human being. 
For when the King is at centre stage, 
everything depends upon his lines and 
his moves; and whoever seeks life 
must take their cue from him. For in 
this ritual of renewal, old things are 
passing, the new creation is coming. 
Happy New Year! 
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BICENTENNIAL 1786 - 1986 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, New Glasgow, N.S. 
celebrates its 200th Anniversary throughout 1986 and 
invites you to participate in any or all of the 
SERVICES AND EVENTS. 


JAN. 15: ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL SUPPER. 

FEB. 16: HONOURING FOUNDING MEMBERS. 

MARCH 9: EVENING SERVICES with churches ‘“MOTHERED” 

by FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

APRIL 20: ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION with Dr. Donald C. MacDonald. 

MAY 4: EVENING SERVICE for CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

MAY 11: AEOLIAN SINGERS of Halifax. 

MAY 18: SUNDAY SCHOOL SUNDAY. 

JUNE 15: COMMUNION AND PICTOU PRESBYTERIAL. 

JUNE 22: DEDICATION OF TABLET TO DR. NORMAN D. KENNEDY. 
Speaker: Dr. Lloyd MacLellan, Cornwall, Ont., and 
History by Dr. James M. Cameron, New Glasglow. 

JULY 20: CELEBRATION AT FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PICTOU, N.S. 


JULY 27: HOMECOMING SERVICE — Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie. 

AUGUST 3: With the Rev. Robert Cruickshank. 

AUGUST 10: With the Rev. Hugh Creaser. 

SEPT. 21: 200th ANNIVERSARY OF DR. JAMES MACGREGOR’S ARRIVAL. 
Speaker: The Rev. Glen Davis. 

OCT. 12: CO-HOST ATLANTIC SYNOD. 

NOV. 23: Theme: ‘MINISTRY IN THE NEXT 200 YEARS”’ with 

Dr. Andrew MacRae — President of Acadia University. 

DEC. 21: COUNTY C.G.I.T. VESPER SERVICE. 


For more information contact the minister: 
The Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, B.A., B.Ed., B.D., Th.M. 


The Leprosy Mission Canada tetsitas itis: 


ge ON 


: Approximately 12 million leprosy sufferers are 
still without treatment 
: Leprosy is curable 
: Deformities are preventable 
: TLM is at work in 33 
countries 
: TLM’s overseas staff is 
over 90% national 
: TLM’s ministry is two- 
fold showing God’s love 
by deed and Word 


Majara, an 8-year old in 
Lesotho, S Africa, has 
something to smile 
about. The change in 
his appearance after 
only 3 months of treat- 
ment is tremendous. He will still require a few years of 
treatment but his future holds much promise. 
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The Leprosy Mission Canada 
40 Wynford Dr., Suite 216, Don Mills Ont. M3C 1J5 
Please send me an information pack a 
Please send ASK (daily prayer guide) e 


Please send receipt for my World Leprosy Day gift of 
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The Dream of the Blue Turtles by 
Sting. SP3750, A & M Records, 
1985. 


With all of the current debate about 
the quality of rock music lyrics, par- 
ticularly in some quarters of the 
United States, it is good to pause for 
a minute and consider Sting’s latest ef- 
fort. Sting (real name Gordon 
Sumner), the lead singer and bass 
player with the phenomenally suc- 
cessful band The Police, has put 
together an excellent solo album, aid- 
ed by a back-up band comprised of 
some very talented jazz musicians. 
The musicianship is quite exceptional 
throughout, in particular the soaring 
saxaphone of Branford Marsalis. The 
musical styles range from a ‘‘white’’ 
reggae composition (Love is the 
Seventh Wave) reminiscent of the ear- 
ly days of The Police, to out-and-out 
jazz pieces (Moon Over Bourbon 
Street, Shadows in the Rain, and The 
Dream of the Blue Turtles). 

What sets the album apart, 
however, is the nature and quality of 
the lyrics. Sting has always been 
known to be a thoughtful lyricist, con- 
stantly weaving together different 
philosophical ideas and images. For 
example, in the song ‘‘Children’s 
Crusade,’’ the image of young 
soldiers marching to their deaths in the 
trenches of the First World War is 
contrasted with the current epidemic 
wave of heroin use among British 
young people. The two images find 
their common ground in the chorus: 

“The Children of England would 
never be slaves, 

They’re trapped on the wire and 
dying in waves 

The flower of England face down 
in the mud, 

And stained in the blood of a whole 

generation. ”’ 

Another interesting composition is 
‘‘Russians,’’ a song in which Sting 
wonders about the current state of the 
nuclear arms race and how his son can 
be saved from ‘‘Oppenheimer’s dead- 
ly toy.’’ The song avoids the normal 
accusation of political naivete which 
is hurled at most rock musicians who 
attempt to say anything about the 
nuclear situation, by skillfully ques- 
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tioning the motivations of both East 
and West, and in the end by placing 
the ultimate responsibility for the out- 
break of a war in the hands of the 
Soviets. As the concluding lines state: 
‘What might save us, me and you/Is 
that the Russians love their children 
too.’’ The song is also noteworthy for 
the way in which one of the themes 
from Sergei Prokofiev’s Lieutenant 
Kije Suite (duly credited) is woven in 
the fabric of the composition. 

For me, the outstanding song on the 
album is ‘‘We Work the Black 
Seam.’ The song, obviously inspired 
by the long and bitter strike among 
British coal miners, avoids militant 
and aggressive partisanship (such as 
that of ‘punk’ singer Billy Bragg). 
Sting is thoughtful and reflective. He 
questions both the closure of the mines 
and the increasing reliance on nuclear 
power. Coal mining, as indeed was 
the case historically, is placed right in 


the centre of the British Industrial 
Revolution. The miners have ‘‘tun- 
nelled deep inside the nation’s soul’’ 
and have produced the power to run 
Britain’s industrial complex and cities, 
yet it is those very achievements 
which in the end have sealed the fate 
of the mining industry: ‘‘Your dark 
satanic mills/Have made redundant all 
our mining skills.’’ The chorus con- 
tains a prophetic denunciation of the 
idolatry of seeing technology as 
saviour: 

They build machines that they can’t 

control 

And bury the waste in a great big 

hole 

Power was to become cheap and 

clean 

Grimy faces were never seen 

But deadly for twelve thousand 

years is carbon fourteen. 
The chorus and song end with the 
refrain ‘‘We work the black seam 
together,’’ while in the background 
there is a steady work-like rhythm to 
the music. 

The rest of the songs on the album 
contain interesting, sometimes power- 
ful, lyrics. The meaning is not always 
decipherable on the first time through, 
or indeed, in some cases, on the fourth 
or fifth, but these are indeed words 
which make sense, not sounds strung 
together simply because all rock songs 
need words of some kind. This is 
poetry, not doggerel. Sting 
demonstrates, both musically and 
lyrically, that he is one of the premier 
members of that elite group — think- 
ing rock musicians. Only writers of 
the quality of Peter Gabriel, Stephen 
Van Zandt (‘‘Little Stephen’’) and a 
handful of others, can compare to 
Sting. If only those who clamour for 
some form of control or rating or cen- 
sorship of rock music would consider 
the efforts of those like Sting, instead 
of continuously pointing to a group of 
selected and admittedly moronic 
metal-heads, perhaps the current 
discussion might produce more light 
than heat. 

Stuart Macdonald 


Mr. Macdonald is the minister of the pastoral 
charge of Centreville, South Monaghan and 
Grace, Millbrook, Ont. 
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The Wounded Healer 
by J.B. Phillips. William B. Eerdmans 
Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1985. 
110 pp. ($5.95 U.S.) 

J.B. Phillips was an extraordinary 
person. 

He is known by name, wherever 
there are people who are literate and 
interested in the scriptures, or in 
themes related to the scriptures. He 
was a thoughtful writer, a speaker in 
great demand, a broadcaster on 
religious matters and an international- 
ly known translator of the Bible. Apart 
from the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, it is estimated that more 
people read translations of the scrip- 
tures by J.B. Phillips than any other 
version. This is particularly true for 
his Letters to Young Churches. In ad- 
dition to his work as a writer, 
translator and speaker, he was for a 
time a busy parish priest in the Church 
of England. And long after he devoted 
himself entirely to writing, and had 
given up formal parish respon- 
sibilities, he continued to be a pastor 
to people from all over the world. He 
exercised this extended pastoral care 
through a voluminous correspondence 
with all sorts of people, wherever his 
books were read. 

Some writers complain that they 
never know the extent to which their 
literary output is read and appreciated, 
or whether it has made a contribution 
of lasting worth to those who read it. 
J.B. Phillips had no cause for any such 
concern. The correspondence in 
response to his translations of the 
scriptures, and to his books — such 
as Your God is Too Small, New Testa- 
ment Christianity, and Ring of Truth 
— amply testified to the appreciation 
of his readers. 

These letters contained expressions 
of gratitude from people who had been 
given an answer to some question or 
other, perhaps a clarification of a par- 
ticular biblical passage, or some en- 
couragement when a personal situa- 
tion seemed hopeless. There were 
other letters which brought new ques- 
tions dealing with matters of belief and 
behaviour, fresh requests for guidance 
in personal crises, and often confes- 
sions of problems or conditions the 


letter writers felt free to confide in the 
famous pastor-scholar. 

This book reproduces, with ap- 
propriate introductory notes, a 
representative selection of the letters 
he received. They have been edited 
and arranged by Vera, his wife, and 
by Edwin Robertson, a close friend 
and collaborator in scripture transla- 
tion. (Included in this collection of let- 
ters is a revealing exchange with Dr. 
Leslie Weatherhead, a former 
minister of City Temple, London, in 
which these two well-known church- 
men supported one another through an 
open sharing of their problems, which 
were remarkably similar.) 

Dr. Phillips answered every letter 
as carefully and as fully as he could. 
It came with as much surprise to his 
letter writers as it does to us, that the 
one who dealt so well and with such 
understanding and support with the 
problems of other people, was himself 
the victim of frequent depression and 
severe mental anguish. 

For fifty years, from the time of his 
first curacy until his death, he had to 
cope with dark psychological prob- 
lems and deep depression. He would 
emerge from these bouts of depres- 
sion, seemingly triumphant for a time, 
only to fall victim again to great 
despair and to feelings of sheer terror, 
which made rest impossible and peace 
of mind a total stranger. Throughout 
his life he paid credit to the 
faithfulness and support of his wife, 
without whom he would rather have 
died. For half-a-century he asked 
searching questions of his faith but 
never lost hope, or his belief in the 
righteousness of God. 

There are people who claim never 
to have had a headache, or ever to 
have been depressed. Such people are 
exceptional in their good fortune. 
Perhaps you are one of them. If, 
however, you have ever passed 
through a dark night of the soul, or 
if you are passing through it now, you 
will recognize in these letters, and the 
commentary on them, experiences and 
reactions that have at some time or 
other been your own. You will want 
to read this little book for the story it 
tells of a remarkable person and for 


the encouragement it offers to those 
who may share something of his 
experiences. 

This is not an expensive book, but 
if it were, it would be worth every 
penny of its price. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Worship Is A Verb 
by Robert E. Webber. Word Books, Waco, 
Texas, 1985. 224 pp. 

It used to be that an interest in wor- 
ship renewal in non-liturgical church- 
es was confined to a few people who 
were mistakenly thought to be ‘high- 
church.’ Happily, that time seems 
almost over. Within recent years some 
of the most perceptive and challeng- 
ing work on the renewal of worship 
has come from those in the 
‘evangelical’ tradition of the church. 
These are people who recognize that 
our concern for the mechanics of 
church growth and the revival of an 
interest in preaching will come to lit- 
tle or nothing, until we take seriously 
the spiritual lives of people as these 
are nourished or not in the weekly ser- 
vice of worship. 

The author of this particular book 
on the subject of worship renewal is 
the Professor of Theology at Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois, the alma 
mater of Dr. Billy Graham. Dr. Web- 
ber is a minister and the son of a Bap- 
tist minister. He presents principles 
for the renewal of worship which 
began to take shape in his own ex- 
perience as a parish minister and 
which were developed over the years 
in the conduct of workshops on wor- 
ship for clergy and laity of many dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations. 

The four principles around which he 
writes the book are that (a) worship 
celebrates Christ and what God has 
done for us in Christ; (b) in worship 
God speaks and acts through his Word 
proclaimed and dramatized at the 
Lord’s Table; (c) in worship we re- 
spond to God and to each other; and 
that (d) all creation joins in the wor- 
ship of God, if we have ears to hear 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 

Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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and eyes to see. 

‘“Worship,’’ he writes, ‘‘tells and 
acts out the life, death, resurrection 
and coming again of Christ through 
the proclamation of the Word and the 
Table. We order our service after 
God’s work of love and salvation.’’ 
(p. 49) 

The ordering of our worship then 
falls into four parts. It is based on the 
Word of God and the Table of the 
Lord, to which have been added the 
Preparation for worship and the 
Dismissal to serve. This order, Dr. 
Webber believes, is consistent with 
the roots of worship in scripture, and 
in the history and theology of the 
church, 

In this book, Dr. Webber has 
carefully recorded the conclusions to 
which he has been drawn by a lifetime 
of experience. Throughout the book 
he has demonstrated an admirable 
control of his sources, whether they 
be biblical, historical or theological 
ones. The integrity of his research in- 
spires confidence in the conclusions he 
reaches and in the suggestions he 
makes about the directions in which 
he encourages us to move. He writes 
with clarity of his own position and 
with patience for those who do not, at 
the moment, share his opinions. (This 
is such a sane book that I wish it were 
possible to meet the author and to take 
part in one of his workshops on 
worship.) 

At the end of the work there are 
some twenty pages of discussion- 
starters based on the chapters in the 
book. There is material here for nine 
stimulating study sessions on a subject 
of vital importance to the life of the 
Church. It is a splendid resource for 
the study section of Session meetings, 
for meetings of the Worship Commit- 
tee, and for any other group of peo- 
ple who care about the public worship 
of God. 

However, the book is not without 
certain minor weaknesses. These 
weaknesses are matters of style in 
composition and are unrelated to the 
content and conclusions of the book, 
which are unquestionably good. 
The writer has a habit of quoting 


other people to make very ordinary 
statements. These statements, in the 
majority of cases, add nothing new or | 
original to the point under discussion. 
And even when they are important to 
the discussion, it were better, I think, 
for the author to make them himself. 
I found them distracting mainly 
because there are so many of them. 
Then too, the religious experiences of 
the author, while extremely sensitive 
and responsive to the various com- 
ponents in worship, are cited too often 
to be effective. 

These matters of composition may 
not bother anyone else, and in any 
case they ought nor discourage anyone 
from reading the book. The book is 
a good one and I look forward to 
reading it again — soon. 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


God Knows 
by Joseph Heller, Alfred A. Knopf, 1984. 
$23.00; Dell paperback, $5.95 

Like all of Heller’s books, God 
Knows is a rich mixture of black 
humour, outrageous parody and 
raucous pun, meshing and marching 
towards the ultimate question of what 
meaning, if any, there is in life and 
for life. It is a funny, deeply moving 
novel that weaves in and out of the 
story of David, the Old Testament 
Shepherd-King. Those who know 
these biblical narratives well will easi- 
ly recognize this David, but those who 
know them only in the hushed pulpit 
tones of reverent and sometimes 
sanitized preaching and teaching will 
be offended. 

The novel opens on the theme that 
God owes David an apology. David 
is waiting for an answer. As he lies 
on his deathbed, preparing to name his 
successor, he looks back on his long, 
crowded life. He rants, he jokes, he 
grieves, he talks poetry and he 
philosophizes. And as David waits for 
God to make his move one wonders: 
What must Solomon do to win over 
Adonijah? Will Bathsheba give into 
David’s entreaties? Will David stop 
insisting that God apologize? Will God 
apologize and above all just what, ex- 
actly, does God know? 

God Knows is not just an ancient 
story, but a powerfully contemporary 
one. It is about growing up and grow- 
ing old, about men and women, 


a 
| fathers and sons, decisions intentional 
and unplanned—above all it is about 
man and God. It is an inventive weav- 
ing together of biblical story and con- 
temporary life-questions. 
Heller can make no claim to being 
_a biblical scholar, but one is amazed 
| at the accuracy of his use of the 
biblical narratives. Certainly David’s 
reflections, questions and accounts 
sweep artistically beyond these nar- 
ratives, but there is nonetheless a 
sense of truth about them. Heller is 
successful in forcing the reader to con- 
front the modern issues in the ancient 
records. 
There is something satisfying about 
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Heller’s use of scripture in this way. 
Granted, he does offend, but he also 
makes the biblical narrative come 
alive in a hauntingly immediate way. 
To the extent that Heller disturbs and 
shakes an unreflective piety he is 
theological, if not orthodox. 

God Knows is not a hopeful book. 
It presents a decidedly unhappy and 
tragic picture of the possibility even 
of discovering some order, sense and 
significance in life. David’s God is 
remote and distant—someone whom 
David has lost along the way of an 
eventful life. The closing passage ex- 
presses well Heller’s theme. David’s 
decisions are made, death looms close 


and David says, ‘‘I want my God 
back; and they send me a girl.”’ 
But in drawing such a portrait of 
David—self-assured and _ self- 
contained—until the important need 
for others leaves him self-doubting 
and suffering—Heller draws a picture 
of a modern ‘‘Everyman,’’ looking 
for order and significance but never 
discovering, until too late, that it lies 
not within and from the self, but 
beyond, and with others. For this 
reason, if no other, God Knows is a 
book well worth reading. 
James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the minister at St. David & St. Mar- 
tin Church, Ottawa, Ont. ral 
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**the Church must not merge or con- 
fuse her Gospel with any political, 
cultural or nationalistic creed’’ never- 
theless the Church does not have the 
luxury to ‘‘hold aloof from the affairs 
Ometneei Nation: ;.<.. + LODE SO 
philosophically planted in the middle 
as to fear any action on any com- 
plicated issue is to hold aloof. 

No doubt, the Editor of The Record 
does not want to convey a message of 
cynicism to Presbyterians or to lead 
us into a state of ennui. Unfortunate- 
ly, in editorial after editorial, the 
overall tone seems to be perilously 
close to both cynicism and ennui. Can 
we not expect our Editor to use his 
considerable talents in the unasham- 
ed pursuit of justice whether in 
Canada, Central America, or South 
Africa? Although there are two sides 
to every question, on matters of great 
moral concern the Gospel requires the 
Church to choose a side. For “‘if the 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound...”’ 
(1 Corinthians 14:8). 

(Rev.) Philip J. Lee, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Recalled to Christian 


duty 

I am writing to thank Glen Davis for 
the reports of his recent visit to Cen- 
tral America that appeared in The 
Record. It does seem though that these 
have proved to be too little, too late. 
Apparently, many are already blind- 
ed by the one-sided, self-serving views 
of our mighty southern neighbour and 
ally. 

For too long, the Church has been 
accused of walking softy and silently 
when it comes to fulfilling its pro- 
phetic mission on social and justice 
issues. Our own denomination has ap- 
peared to be voiceless. The church has 
also been accused of being mis- 
informed, or un-informed on issues 
that merit attention and ministry. 
Members of our denomination have 
sought guidance as to where ‘our’ 
position is. Fortunately, no dictums 
have been forthcoming. Instead of 
pronouncements, ‘our’ people have 
been given guidelines, and study 
guides by the Boards and Courts of the 
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church with the understanding that we 
are faithful enough and _ biblically 
aware enough to individually, yet cor- 
porately, state ‘our position.’ 

It is and has been important that the 
scriptures and our Reformed 
theological heritage should assist us in 
the formulation of statements. This 
has often proven cumbersome. Yet, 
we have not made fools, theological- 
ly and otherwise, of ourselves like too 
many of our sister denominations. Mr. 
Davis has come before us now with, 
undoubtedly, his perceptions of the 
situation facing the Church and Chris- 
tians in Central America. We should 
be grateful for this new insight into a 
very complicated situation. He has 
reported the facts as he saw them. Yet 
more important, he has recalled us to 
our Christian duty. 

Nowhere did I read him advocating 
political change, upheaval, or 
preference. He did suggest that we 
should pray for these brothers and 
sisters in Christ; that we should plead 
on their behalf for time to make their 
own just society, without outside in- 
fluence. It also appeared that he was 
reminding us that our care and con- 
cern for other human beings should be 
founded upon the Living Water, rather 
than ideological preferences. But he 
is accused of being a radical; of be- 
ing painted with a colour that is not 
‘Presbyterian blue.’ Once more do we 
discover that prophets are not ap- 
preciated among their own people. Be 
assured though, Glen, that some of us 
have heard. Some of us are searching 
to discover how we may witness to the 
Good News, and the Christ of its 
origin. Thanks. 

(Rev.) Keith Humphrey, 
Red Deer, Alta. 


Congratulations to Dunn 


For several reasons, Zander Dunn 
must be congratulated for his timely 
and informative article, ‘‘With God in 
Guyana’’ (September, 1985, Record). 

To begin with, Dunn has certainly 
exhibited the courage of his convic- 
tions to visit Guyana — a land not on- 
ly punctuated and pregnated by 
endless scarcity, lawlessness, hunger 
and violence, but also by a myopic 
fear of the ‘foreigner’ with a camera 
and note paper. Equally important, 
Dunn has accurately depicted much of 


the day-to-day trials and tribulations | 
facing the Guyanese people — a | 
broken and dispirited people hoping | 
and praying for deliverance from the |} 
wretched hand of the Guyanese state. | 

Finally, Dunn, by publishing his | 
poignant article, has certainly brought | 
to the attention of the Canadian public | 
a situation which all Canadians, and 
much more, Presbyterians, should be 
well aware of, and provide moral and 
meaningful support. 


Sridatt Lakhan, | 
Rexdale, Ont. } 


‘Thoughtful’ hymnal 
a success 


As chairman of the synodical com- 
mittee responsible for producing Re- 
Joice in The Lord for the Reformed 
Church in America, may I express ap- 
preciation for Hugh McKellar’s 
thoughtful and generous review of our 
new hymnal. I should simply like to 
set his mind at rest on one point, the 
possible Achilles’ heel which he men- 
tioned at the close of his review. 

He need not worry. At the end of 
October, Rejoice in The Lord’s first 
printing of 20,000 copies was ex- 
hausted. This, incidentally, far ex- 
ceeding our most hopeful estimate. 
With this sale of 20,000 copies, our 
publisher has ‘‘broken even.’’ 
Another printing of 15,000 copies will 
appear in January and I understand 
that close to half of those have already 
been spoken for. Apparently there are 
more ‘‘worshippers who think’’ than 
many of us realize. 

I retired from New Brunswick 
Seminary last June and am now liv- 
ing in The Hudson Valley. I still en- 
joy receiving and reading The 
Presbyterian Record. 

(Dr.) Howard Hageman, 
New Baltimore, N.Y. 


Hammering with the 
Moderator 


The». (Moderatorty) Drew. 
McLelland, has hit the nail on the head 
(see October Record). I support his 
claim that the *‘central doctrine of pro- 
clamation has fallen on evil days’’ that 
is ‘“‘Christ the eternal Word made 
flesh for our Salvation.’’ I agree that 
our declining congregations attest to 
the fact that a diet of pap is no 


substitute for the strong meat of the 


Word of God. 
As I see it from a layman’s point of 


view, congregations decline for two 
main reasons. The first, is that our 
churches have been, with few excep- 
tions, unfaithful in witnessing to a 
Gospel which in ‘‘telling and retell- 
ing’’ will ultimately fall on good soil 
_ and make men and women new peo- 
_ ple in Christ Jesus. Our churches and 
| theological institutions need to be 
reminded that ‘Presbyterian’ implies 
being evangelical and if we are not ac- 
tively evangelizing we have in effect 
renounced our Presbyterian roots and 
betrayed one of the basic tenets of our 
Reformed tradition. If we are to begin 
to grow numerically we must start 
again to evangelize. In this light, the 
decision of the 111th General 
Assembly to instruct every minister of 
the church ‘‘to take some continuing 
education in the practice of 
evangelism within the next five years”’ 
is to be applauded. 

The other main reason for our 
declining congregations is ‘drop-outs.’ 
As Dr. McLelland also points out, the 
majority of our congregations is not 
being fed a ‘diet of preaching rooted 
in biblical knowledge, through ex- 
pository preaching.’’ The result is that 
many in our congregations soon 
develop symptoms of spiritual 
malnutrition and drop out. And when 
this happens, little or no effort is made 
to find the ‘sheep’ which has strayed 
from the fold! The minister is too 
busy, engaged in what the Moderator 
aptly describes as ‘‘current fads.’’ Is 
the visiting of Christians who have 
grown weak in the faith no longer 
regarded as a vital nurturing function 
of the teaching elder? But there is 
another group who also leave! Those 
more rooted in God’s Word, and 
therefore better able to fend for 
themselves, soon move to churches 
outside our denomination where the 
diet from the pulpit is better able to 
sustain their spiritual needs. 

Unhappily, we no longer have, for 
the reasons Dr. McLelland 


enumerates, many congregations of 
the calibre of those of former years — 
‘the laity who are theologically 
_ literate, sermon tasters’’ to keep the 
teaching elder honest. What else can 
we expect with only one service each 


week to fulfill both the call to worship 
and the need for biblical instruction? 
What has happened to the Sunday 
evening expository services, the Bible 
study evenings and the prayer 
meetings? Do we no longer regard 
these activities as essential for the 
nourishment of the body of Christ? 
In conclusion, I regret to say that I 
am convinced that Dr. McLelland 
would not have found it necessary to 
write as he has, were our theological 
colleges fulfilling their responsibilities 
to turn out ministers who see their role 
in the light of God’s Word — *‘some 
to be evangelists, others pastors and 
teachers’’ ... ‘‘to prepare all God’s 
people for the work of Christian ser- 
vice, in order to build up the body of 
Christ’? Eph. 4:11-12. As the Rev. 
Daniel MacKinnon, in the same issue 
of The Record, points out “‘colleges 
more and more are acting as entities 
unto themselves....”’ For a start, I 
trust they will respect the instructions 
of the 111th General Assembly *‘’to 
emphasize relational evangelism 
within their academic and field work 
instruction.’” When we consider that 
the second largest single item in the 
General Assembly Budget is for our 
colleges, and is exceeded only by the 
provision for World Mission, the 
wishes of the General Assembly 
should be respected. 
George A.B. Fullerton, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


An excuse to 
promote ‘progress’ 


Professor McLelland’s tirade in the 
October issue is certainly one of the 
better explosions of late. 

In his argument against the modern 
trend of preaching and the concept of 
the ministry, he refers to John 
Calvin’s concept of a sermon, name- 
ly: ‘‘Christ clothed in his Gospel.’’ 

Although I heartily agree, this 
‘Gospel’ is also exactly the centre of 
the controversy. 

Where did young ministers learn 
that one can divide the ‘Redemptive 
act of God in Jesus Christ’ into its 
component parts, and believe only that 
which fits into the frame work of one’s 
philosophy? 

Dr. McLelland quotes from the Liv- 
ing Faith(5,1); the Bible has been 


given to us by the inspiration of God, 
yet in 5,4 it is stated that the Bible 
writers were conditioned by their 
language, thought (patterns) and time! 
According to Luke 24:49, inspira- 
tion is that power that urged the Bible 
writers to proclaim God’s eternal 
word at his time, while at the same 
time clothing (conditioning) them with 
power from on high (the Holy Spirit). 
The latter part obviously recognizes 
the fact that human beings are basical- 
ly unreliable, and hence liable to er- 
ror in proclaiming the word of God. 
I submit that the ‘conditioned’ Bi- 
ble of the Living Faith is an excuse to 
promote the ‘progess of the church’ 
in the 20th century. It allows women 
to be introduced into church offices 
contrary to the intent of scripture, and 
leads to chaotic interpretation of the 
Bible. Doctrines of the virgin birth, 
the miracles, the bodily Resurrection, 
etc., have become optional, whereas 
a belief in ‘women in ecclesiastical of- 
fice’ is a must in order to hold the of- 
fice of elder (ruling or teaching). 
Dr. McLelland, if you would only 
thunder once more, but this time for 
the return to the unconditioned word 
of God, that there may perhaps be a 
lengthening of the time of grace, and 
that our ‘lampstand’ may not be 
removed from its place! 
W. Hoogendoorn, 
Chateauguay, Que. 


Education: what 
system does Christ want? 


What kind of education does Christ 
want for his young followers? Is it the 
public school system that we now have 
in Ontario? It is true that there are 
some young Christians and some 
teachers who are able to enrich the 
present secular school system by in- 
fusing it with Christian ideas, ex- 
amples and experiences. For these 
persons the present system is well 
suited, offering as it does a forum for 
dialogue with non-Christians and 
nominal Christians. 

But is your teen this kind of 
courageous and committed Christian? 
Neither is mine. Most young Chris- 
tians are influenced far more by the 
values of their peers, favourite rock 
or TV stars, or teachers than they are 
by those of their parents or church 
leaders. What Christ wants for these 
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Christians, I believe, is a school en- 
vironment that not only teaches 
problem-solving skills and secular 
culture, but also brings his own 
teachings into the picture, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, whenever they 
are relevant. As H. Richard Niebuhr 
tells us in Christ and Culture there are 
at least five Christian approaches to 
culture: 
— Christ against culture, the view of 
man against the state and living apart 
from a condemned culture; 
— the Christ of culture, whose 
spokesmen ‘‘identify our way of life 
with a maturing civilization with 
Christ as head’’; 
— Christ above culture, in which 
‘‘Christ comes into our present world, 
reconciling it unto himself’’; 
— Christ and culture in paradox, in 
which the Christian owes allegiance to 
both Christ and Caesar but at different 
times and in different ways; and 
— Christ transforming culture, the 
view that Christ ‘‘can, must and will 
completely convert man and society.”’ 
This is the Calvinist emphasis. 
The ‘‘culture without Christ’’ alter- 
native that characterizes our public 
school system is supported by no 
Christian tradition known to Niebuhr. 
It is a system that allows no time or 
place for a God of hope, unselfishness 
and love even of enemies — a God 
who is always present. Is this secular 
alternative the only one that Christ 
wants for his young followers? 
Frank Jones, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Underestimation of 
youth a sin 


I read your October editorial with 
interest. Young people (and 
everybody) do indeed want the digni- 
ty of being taken seriously. However, 
they have been raised in a climate of 
thought which does not take a personal 
Creator seriously. 

Our young people would be willing 
to fight the good fight, even against 
peer pressure, if they were convinced 
that truth is on their side. However, 
the current touchstone of truth is the 
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supposedly unbiased altar of Science. 
It is unfair to expect active and enquir- 
ing minds to reject the modern 
thought-package labelled “*Science”’ 
when we are surrounded by 
fascinating and potent inventions (in- 
cluding outboard motors) which are 
the results of applied science. It is also 
futile, for we simply lose credibility. 

What has to be done is to encourage 
the young to examine the contents of 
the thought-package delivered by the 
educational institutions and the media, 
and to develop their own critical 
faculties to enable them to distinguish 
true science from its pseudo 
look-alike. 

Truth remains indivisible, and the 
spirit of science is itself a reflection 
of the Spirit of Truth. 

Our worst sin in regard to young 
people is to underestimate them. If 
present world trends continue, they 
may well be required to be faithful un- 
to death. They cannot give their lives 
for a myth. It is necessary to re- 
establish the veracity and value of the 
scriptures as the objective revelation 
of the almighty Creator, before we can 
ourselves enjoy “‘the dignity of being 
taken seriously’’ by our youth, or be 
able to pass that dignity on to them. 

John B. Witchell, 
Pierrefonds, Que. 


Being ‘“‘our children”’ 
not enough 

With reference to ‘‘Pungent and 
Pertinent II’’ by Mr. Kravalis in the 
November issue of The Presbyterian 
Record re the ‘‘spiritual starvation of 
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our children,’’ I see at least one 
serious assumption, namely that our 
children are spiritually alive. It is im- 
possible to nourish what is dead and 
pathetically tragic to witness attempts 
to do so. 

‘*The real issue ought to be one of 
spiritual’’ /ife prior to ‘‘nourishment’’ 
put perhaps Mr. Kravalis believes in 
baptismal regeneration. 

Of course “‘the Westminster Confes- 
sion affirms that the worthy 
receiver is nourished ... in spirit’’ but 
it also defines ‘‘worthy receivers’’ as 
“‘true believers’? (XXIX.I). The 
Shorter Catechism (#97) outlines the 
requirements for worthy receivers ... 
*‘that they examine themselves of their 


knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, | 
of their faith to feed upon him, of their 
repentance, love, and new obedience | 
.....’ How can such conditions be 
fulfilled simply by being ‘‘our 

children’’? 
(Rev.) J. Desmond McConaghy, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


An “‘insider’’ replies 
to MacKinnon 


I do not wish to enter into a pro- 
longed debate with the Rev. Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon of Morrisburg 
arising from his letter in the October 
Record entitled *‘Church growth— 
what is missing?’’ I do, however, as 
one deeply involved in the church 
growth movement from the begin- 
ning, want to offer an ‘‘insider’s’’ 
perspective. 

I, too, was a Commissioner to the 
Sudbury General Assembly in 1979 
and sensed the enthusiasm of that 
meeting in its commitment to church 
growth. From that day until the pre- 
sent I have observed a highly commit- 
ted, spiritually searching group of 
leaders struggling to lay before the 
denomination a workable agenda for 
the task. At the beginning of each 
meeting the Church Growth Commit- 
tee unites in its desire to seek the 
Spirit’s presence, power and direc- 
tion, as, individually, the members of 
the committee pray. Personally, I have 
begged, urged, prodded and cajoled 
the Spirit to break through on us. 

Dr. MacKinnon, if only you knew 
how intensely the National Commit- 
tee has recognized and sought the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, your 
Operative question would be not ‘‘Has 
the National Committee given 
recognition to the Holy Spirit?’’ but 
‘Why has the church not responded 
to the promptings of the Spirit as he 
challenges us through the work of the 
National Committee on Church 
Growth?”’ 

Thirteen years in the ministry have 
convinced me of one profound truth: 
the Holy Spirit works through willing 
subjects, and I submit that our 
denomination as a whole, not just the 
Committee, needs to give serious self- 
examination as to our willingness. 

(Rev.) Chuck Congram, 
Belle River, Ont. 


Water and Peppermints 


Being a retired minister, I am call- 
ed upon from time to time to conduct 
services in various churches in the 
area. The retired minister, with the 
passing of the years, usually doesn’t 
find his voice as dependable as it was 
in his younger years and it is always 
helpful to find a glass of water in the 
pulpit, just in case he gets a ‘frog’ in 
the throat. 

Recently, I conducted a service in 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Wingham, Ont., and was pleased to 
find not only a glass of water, but a 
jar of peppermints! During my 
ministry I have preached from some 
200 pulpits and this is the first time 
I ever remember being treated in such 
a thoughtful way. I don’t know 
whether it was the result of a two 
hours’ discussion by the Session, or 
the contribution of some kind soul. 
Whichever way, I appreciated it as a 
kind gesture that helped to put the 
preacher in a good frame of mind. 

How much better is it for a minister 
in a congregation to find a jar of pep- 
permints in the pulpit, than to find a 
clipping from The Record, listing the 
vacancies across our church! 

(Rev.) William A. Henderson, 
Lucknow, Ont. 


How well has the 
system served? 


In response to your invitation I 
should like to offer the following reac- 
tions to the Rev. Chris Costerus’ 
discourse about the compulsory ap- 
pointing of graduating students by the 
Board of World Mission in the Oc- 
tober, 1985, issue of The Presbyterian 
Record. 1 have two questions, or 
rather sets of questions, which I 
believe to be critical to a meaningful 
discussion but which were raised by 
Mr. Costerus and which I should like 
to present here. 

The origin of the current Ordained 
Missionary system, basically, was the 
desire to solve a staffing problem: to 
provide churches, which would other- 
wise not have this, with the benefits 
of pulpit leadership in congregational 
life. The obvious question is, of 
course, whether the system was suc- 
cessful in this respect. One would ask 
whether the pulpit leadership resulted 


in enrichment of congregational life 
and in growth of the congregation, 
whether in general it contributed to the 
removal of the factors impeding the 
ability to attract candidates for a call. 
Should the answers be negative, then 
a further set of questions arises, ques- 
tions around the efficacy of system 
and process — indeed, about the 
validity of underlying assumptions. 

The ordained missionary is com- 
pelled to serve what in another con- 
text would be called ‘‘indentured ap- 
prenticeship’’ or “‘internship,’’ albeit 
under the guidance of an ‘‘absentee 
journeyman.’’ I assume that the 
system was (and is) expected to yield 
certain benefits for the ordained mis- 
sionary in terms of professional 
growth and development. I don't 
know whether the designers of the 
system articulated the benefit to ac- 
crue, and defined the conditions con- 
ducive to the gaining of the desired 
benefits. However, I would think that 
this is certainly a dimension which 
should be examined closely. After all, 
aside from everything else, sacrifices 
are expected to be made and it should 
be established that these sacrifices are 
reasonable in relation to the potential 
for benefits — spiritually and 
otherwise. 

In summary — and aside from the 
fundamental questions raised by Mr. 
Costerus — we should examine how 
well the system has served those it was 
designed to benefit and whether it can 
continue to do so in a world which has 
changed dramatically over the past fif- 
ty years. 

H. John Meyers, 
Nepean, Ont. 


Something we come 
together to do 


Congratulations on an excellent Oc- 
tober issue. The quality of this issue 
caused one person to reverse their 
decision not to renew their subscrip- 
tion, citing the articles on ‘“‘John 
Huss’’ and the ‘‘Edict of Nantes’’ as 
one reason. I agree that these two ar- 
ticles were instructive and notewor- 
thy, but even of greater note to me 
was the important message from two 
other sources; the column, ‘*‘From the 
Moderator,’’ which must rank as one 
of the best from this source, and the 
‘‘Book Reviews’’ by Dr. Sheldon 


MacKenzie and the Rev. James 
Thomson. Their subjects centred on 
the quality of worship in our churches 
underlining the point that we do not 
gather together with our Lord as the 
Church for an intellectual discourse, 
but that we meet as the Church in 
communion with our Lord to worship 
God. I quote from one book review, 
‘‘The reminder, for example, that 
worship is something we come 
together to do, not something to which 
we listen.”’ 

Doesn’t this place our attendance in 
church on a higher plain than the 
casual attitude of the majority of its 


members denotes? 
Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


How The Record 
gets around 


I received a copy of your October, 
1985, issue from our local postmaster. 
He had one in the mail, forwarded to 
Kagawong for someone whose name 
was not known to him, and my hus- 
band told him I had been a 
Presbyterian before our marriage. 

I am wondering whether you have 
any extra copies of the October 
magazine, also of the July-August 
issue. I read the letters to the Editor 
and am curious about Professor Hay’s 
letter in the earlier issue which 
generated so many interesting letters. 
Two of each would be welcome. 

As my own United Church of 
Canada recently went through con- 
siderable debate regarding Christian 
Initiation and what our sacraments of 
baptism and communion are and who 
is a Christian and how, I am con- 
cerned regarding the various people’s 
understanding on all this. 

This afternoon I was in our local 
post office when the rightful owner of 
the magazine I have, asked if there 
was any mail for her, giving her 
name. She is staying with her sister, 
who is a local resident, at the present 
time. The magazine was just marked 
to forward to Kagawong without say- 
ing in care of Mrs. Clark. So I told 
her I would give her the copy I have. 

Keep up the good work with your 
magazine. 

(Mrs.) Emily I. Green, 
Kagawong, Ont. 


O 
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Six nominees for 
Moderator 


The following persons have been 
nominated, by at least the minimum 
of two presbyteries, for Moderator of 
the 112th General Assembly, and have 
agreed to stand: Evelyn Carpenter, 
First Church, New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia; Charles Hay, Knox College, 
Toronto; William Issac, Mission 
Superintendent, Synod of the Atlan- 
tic Provinces; James Peter Jones, 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ontario; Fred 
Miller, St. Andrew’s Church, Owen 
Sound, Ontario; Samuel J. Stewart, 
Grace Church, Calgary, Alberta. 

Brief biographies (very brief — 
about 100 words!) will be sent to each 
minister and representative elder, 
along with the ballots. Ballots will be 
counted on April 1. 


News from the Board 
of Congregational Life 


The Rev. Dr. Alex MacDonald, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aurora, Ont., has been elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Congregational 
Life. The Board, which met 
November 1-2, 1985, accepted the 
resignation of Thomas C. Norwood of 
Oakville, Ont., who was Chairman 
for the past three years. Dr. Mac- 
Donald has served as Vice-chairman 
of the Board and Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Worship. 

During the course of the meeting, 
the Board considered a study docu- 
ment outlining in detail a proposal for 
a new church school curriculum to be 
developed jointly with the 
Presbyterian Church (USA), the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, the 
Moravian Church (North and South), 
and the Reformed Church of America. 
The Board agreed to continue work- 
ing in collaboration with these 
denominations. At the same time it 
will undertake a survey as to the 
market for a Reformed/Presbyterian 
Church School Curriculum. 

The Board was led in some 
theological reflection under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. George Tattrie of 
Ottawa. The subject of ‘‘A Theology 
of Social Justice’’ was discussed and 
the Board agreed to continue to ex- 
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amine the issues as yet unresolved. 
The nature of social systems and the 
stuctures of society caught the atten- 
tion of the Board. Are structured 
social systems and/or institutions in 
themselves corrupt, evil — or are they 
morally neutral, their ‘goodness’ or 
‘badness’ dependent on the moral 
character of individuals who work for 
them? Members of the Board were 
divided in their opinion as to the ap- 
propriate manner for the church to 
address societal issues. 

The Board also made revisions to its 
policy manual and _ operating 
procedures. 

Job descriptions for three staff posi- 
tions were reviewed and approved. 
They are Program Director for Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Ministries, Associate 
Secretary for Evangelism, and 
Associate Secretary for Church and 
Society (see advertisements elsewhere 
in this issue). 


Presbyterian named 
chairman of CBC 
advisory committee 


Don Stephens, Director of Com- 
munication Services for The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada, has 
been elected Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Religion for the 
Canadian Broadcasting System, 
English Section. 


The  Advis- 
ory Commit- 
tee on Relig- 
ion is one of six 
such bodies whose 
primary purpose 
is providing a 
means for dialo- 
oo. “gue between the 
CBC and experts in special fields. 
However, unlike the other committees 
which were established six years ago, 
the Advisory Committee on Religion 
traces its beginning back to the early 
days of the CBC in the late 1930s. 
There was at that time a perceived 
need to develop a council comprised 
of representatives from the major faith 
groups in Canada to advise the CBC 
on the development of appropriate 
guidelines in broadcasting which 
would prevent religious bigotry from 


reaching the airwaves. 

There are 18 members on the Ad- | 
visory Committee on Religion, 
representing virtually every region of - 
the country and the following religious | 
groups: Anglican, Baptist, Eastern | 
Orthodox, Jewish, Lutheran, Men- 
nonite, Pentecostal, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, Salvation Army, and 
the United Church. 


Newfoundland minister 
appointed to 
Education Council 


The Rev. Ian S. Wishart, minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church, St. John’s, 
Nfld., and Moderator of the 


Presbytery of Newfoundland, has 
been appointed President of the In- 
tegrated Education Council of New- 
foundland and Labrador. Mr. Wishart 
has served on the Council since 1976 
and was Vice-president for the past 
two years. 


; Newfoundland 
has a denomina- 


| it is administered 
| by three denom- 
| inational educa- 
} tion councils, of 
which the I.E.C. is the largest. The 
I.E.C. represents the interests in 
education of the Anglican, United, 
Presbyterian and Moravian Churches 
and the Salvation Army, and is 
responsible for 57 per cent of the pro- 
vince’s school population. 

One of the features of the integrated 
system is the provision of a cur- 
riculum in religious education from 
kindergarten to grade 12. This cur- 
riculum is the direct responsibility of 
the council. Another duty is the super- 
vision and administration of the school 
construction grants. 

Mr. Wishart is the Convener of the 
Committee on Church Doctrine of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
This committee was responsible for 
the publication of Living Faith, A 
Statement of Christian Belief, which, 
since its issue in September, 1984, has 
sold more than 35,000 copies. 

News continued on page 40 
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HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
‘Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 
prompt service, friendly and helpful. 

HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 


12a Nihan Drive j 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
L2N 1L1 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


*Also* 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, 
but don’t buy until you compare 
our prices and quality. Ask at 
a church in a neighbouring town 
— they've probably ordered from 
us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, 
Collingwood, Ont. 

LOY 3Z5 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Consider The Presbyterian 
Record as an aid for 
‘“‘Outreach’”’ when time or cir- 
cumstances restrict discus- 
sion and visitation among your 
congregati6n. 

Through the Every Home Plan, 


Is ‘‘Outreach’’ on the agenda for the Annual Meeting? 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RR. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0. 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


¢ lighting fixtures 
¢ memorial plaques 
¢ collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


mills 


MADE IN CANADA 


~\\ COMMEMORATIVE 
; PROVEN 
FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 
Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions 
Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia 
Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each 
Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. 
&. DECORATED IN 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. CANADA 


BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA chins Ni 
LOM 1G0O Tel. (705) 466-2847 Pew gay, 


WADE tx, 


nba 
EAN 


MADE 1A, 


qbUa7 
EN 
3 


2 
DECORATED IN 
CH CANADA. OS 


Bp PRS 
CHINE 
Rey gay. © 


“ be Wa 
YORKE CHAP 


767-3153 436 Roncesvalles Ave. 


533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 


Over a Century of Service 


eleven issues per year will be 
mailed to every household in 
your congregation. 

Subscriptions are $5.50 
through the Every Home Plan. 
Subscriptions can begin at 
any time during the year. 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
Telephone: 

(416) 441-1111 ext. 173 
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Presbyterian appointed 
to Status of Women 
council 


Mrs. Margaret Taylor, a member of 
St. Columba Church, Belleville, Ont., 
was one of five people recently ap- 
pointed to the Canadian Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women. 

Mrs. Taylor has a long history of 
service to the Presbyterian Church, 
both on national boards and commit- 
tees and in her own congregation. In 
1981-82 she chaired a Special Task 
Force on Liberty of Conscience as it 
pertains to the Ordination of Women. 
In 1983 she was awarded a Doctor of 
Divinity degree (honoris causa) by 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 

Her appointment to the Advisory 
Council carries a three-year term. 


Christian Writers’ 
Conference 


One-hundred and thirty-five people 
registered for the first annual Chris- 
tian Writers’ Conference which was 
held at Ontario Bible College, 
Willowdale, Ont., Oct. 25-26, 1985. 
Most of the registrants came from 
southern Ontario, but 17 were from 
other areas, including New Brunswick 
and Arizona. Eighteen denominations 
were represented by the participants. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the College in co-operation with the 
Evangelical Fellowship of Canada. It 
was one of three similar regional 
gatherings which Evangelical 
Fellowship will annually co-ordinate 
across the country. 

The conference programme includ- 
ed a variety of workshops dealing with 
writing for religious and secular 
publications. Canadian writers and 
editors were involved in the 
workshops and panels. 

Keynote speakers were Dr. John 
Redekop, Professor of Political 
Science at Wilfred Laurier Universi- 
ty and Moderator of the Canadian 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches, and the Rev. Brian Stiller, 
Executive Director of Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada. 
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Synod of British Columbia 


The Rev. Calvin Brown (centre) of 
First Church, Nelson, B.C., was 
elected Moderator of the 94th Annual 
Meeting of the Synod of British Col- 
umbia, held Oct. 18-20, 1985, at 
Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C. 


Synod of Alberta 


The 80th Synod of Alberta was held 
in Medicine Hat, Oct. 22-23, 1985. 
Approximately 70 ministers and 
representative elders registered for the 
Synod meeting, which was held for 
the first time in Medicine Hat and was 
hosted by the Rev. David W. Pater- 
son of St. John’s Church. The Rev. 
Allan Aicken of Knox Church, 
Calgary, was elected Moderator. 

Dr. Art van Seters, Principal of the 
Vancouver School of Theology, con- 
ducted workshops for the ministers, 
and Mrs. Darlene Springstein of Ed- 
monton led workshops for the elders. 

It was decided at Synod that Camp 
Kannawin, Sylvan Lake, would build 
a permanent full-time caretaker’s 
residence, as the programme there is 
moving toward a year-round retreat 


To Mr. Brown’s left is the Clerk of || 


Synod, the Rev. J.H. Kouwenberg, 
and to his right is the host minister, 
the Rev. Tony Plomp. 


Photo: Mark Patrick, Richmond Review | 


centre serving central Alberta. 

The banquet speaker was the 
Honourable Walter F. McLean, 
Minister of State for Immigration and 
responsible for the Status of Women. 
He challenged the Church to remain 
in the forefront in regard to women’s 
rights and testified to the changing 
status of women in the Third World. 
Mr. McLean was introduced and 
thanked by two elders of St. John’s 
who are also elected representatives — 
Jim Horsman, MLA, Minister of 
Inter-Governmental Affairs for Alber- 
ta, and MP Bob Porter. 

Pictured, left to right are: Mayor 
Ted Grimm of Medicine Hat; Jim 
Horsman, Walter F. McLean; the 
Rev. Allan Aicken; Bob Porter; the 
Rev. David Paterson. 


World Day of Prayer, March 7 


On March 7, 1986, Church Women 
of Canada will join with Christian 
women throughout the world to 
observe the 99th World Day of 
Prayer. 


Written this year by the women of 
Australia, the theme for the service is 
‘*Choose Life in its Fullness.’’ The 
service raises social and ethical ques- 
tions about such current issues as 


pba 


genetic engineering, unemployment 
and poverty, child neglect, and the 
boredom of affluence. A short drama 
based on biblical women focuses on 
the idea of choosing life in all its 
fullness as a continuing experience. 

The cover design for the service 
folder has been created by an 
Aboriginal schoolboy and portrays 
‘symbolically the going forth of the 
disciples with the message of Christ. 

The World Day of Prayer is spon- 
sored in Canada by the Women’s 
Inter-Church Council of Canada 
(WICC) which represents 11 of the 
major denominations in the country. 
Last year WICC distributed over 
288,000 copies of the service to 3,000 
communities in Canada. The service 
was printed in English and French, 
with special editions in Japanese, 
Chinese, large print and braille. 

The offerings from the service are 
applied to the cost of printing, with the 
surplus used to help carry out the 
work of WICC. As well, last year, 
grants to the amount of $13,000 were 
applied to women’s projects in the 
Third World, and grants of $7,000 to 
projects in Canada, and the Canadian 
Bible Society. 


New Moderator of 
Church of Scotland 


The Moderator of the next General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
to be held this coming May, is to be 
the Rev. Professor Robert Craig, who 
returned to Scotland from Jerusalem 
last year after a working life spent 
almost entirely outside Britain. 

Professor Craig’s five years as 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Jerusalem, 
where he took a leading part in the in- 
tellectual and ecumenical life of the 
Christian community, followed an 
academic career in the United States 
and Africa. He was Professor of 
Divinity at the University of Natal 
from 1950-57, and Professor of 
Religion for five years at Smith Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, before going to 
the University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland (as it was then known) 
as Professor of Theology in 1963. 

After the Rhodesian UDI he became 
acting Principal of the College, in dif- 
ficult circumstances, and then spent 10 
| years as principal and Vice- 


chancellor. Professor Craig has never 
been a parish minister in Scotland, 
though he served as an Army Chaplain 
with Scottish troops during the Second 
World War. 

His wife, Olga, is of Polish birth. 
She came to the West to serve with the 
wartime Polish forces. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Departs March 7th 


— $1125 Twin! 


— $1075 Twin! 


Limited seats! 


(613) 966-7000 


1 am most interested in 


— TRAVELLERS — 
Worry-Free Holidays! 


This Winter, join us for 1st-class ‘‘personalized”’ bus tours to: 
ARIZONA 
30 DAY STAY-PUT in Scottsdale — Feb. 13th - $1999 Twin! 


FLORIDA 
40 DAY MID-MARCH — Orlando or Daytona — From as low as $499 Twin! 


Franklin Tours, Ltd. 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario K8P 1A2 


Please send me your FREE BROCHURE. | am under no obligation. 


Church leaders in 
Scotland call for 
nuclear freeze 


Leaders of almost every Christian 
denomination in Scotland have sign- 
ed a petition calling for a freeze on the 
production, development and deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons. The peti- 
tion, which was commended by the 


14 DAYS — Including KEY WEST — Feb. 3rd — 9 dinners — $1065 Twin! 
14 DAYS — CIRCLE — Jan. 20th — 9 dinners — $985 Twin! 
14 DAYS — ORLANDO & ST. PETERSBURG — Feb. 17th — 9 dinners 


16 DAYS AZALIA GARDENS & FLORIDA — March 19th — 9 dinners 


21 DAY DAYTONA & ST. PETERSBURG — Jan. 24th & Feb. 17th 
(slightly different) — (Jan. — $1195 Twin) (Feb. — $1499 Twin!) 
HAWAII 
15 DAYS in Waikiki Beach — Jan. 23rd. — efficiency rooms 
starting as low as $1338.90 twin (air-fare included!) BOOK NOW! 
CALIFORNIA 
15 DAY FLY-DRIVE — Feb. 19th — $1699 Twin! (includes air-fare) 
26 DAY CALIFORNIA — including New Orleans — Feb. 3rd — $1999 Twin! 
BEST OF BRITAIN! 
17 Days — April 25th — fabulous sightseeing at an unbeatable bargain — 
most meals included — our escort with you from the start — $1880 Twin! 


U.S. BUS TOURS INCLUDE OUT OF COUNTRY MEDICAL INSURANCE! 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE (no obligation) — 
YOU CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO! 


1-800-267-2183 (toll-free) 


Name 


Address 


(Jan.-PR) 


YOU MAY MEET OUR TOURS ALONG 
MAJOR CENTRES OFF HIGHWAY 401 
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CHRISTIAN TOURS 
& TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


“‘OUR 18th YEAR”’ 


MARGARET MUNDY 


JAN. 25-FEB. 5 — PANAMA CANAL 
CRUISE plus, on Royal Viking ‘‘Sky’”. Visit 
St. Maarten, St. Thomas, Cartagena, Ocho 
Rios. 


FEB. 22-MAR. 8 — MOROCCO — Two 
weeks with Rev. & Mrs. Norman MacKen- 
zie visiting the fascinating Imperial Cities 
plus some leisure time in the sunshine. 


FEB. 23-MAR. 4 — BERMUDA RENDEZ- 
VOUS at the Inverurie Hotel, Air, Hotels, 2 
meals daily and local taxes. 


MARCH 1-8: CRUISE THE CARIB- 
BEAN on the New Amsterdam and end 
the winter blues with port calls at 
Cozumel, Jamaica and Grand Cayman 
with DR. & MRS. ROBT. McCLURE. 


MARCH 10-MARCH 22 — ISRAEL AND 
GREECE with Rev. Wallace Whyte. Walk 
in the steps of the Master and enjoy a relax- 
ing few days at the end of the tour. 


MARCH 21-APRIL 5 — RUSSIAN 
CULTURAL FESTIVAL — A repeat tour to 
Leningrad, Moscow, Helsinki. 


MARCH 26-APRIL 4 — EASTER IN 
BERMUDA. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 15 — ISRAEL AND 
GREECE with Rev. Ralph Garbe. Visit the 
special places of Jesus’ ministry, then see 
where St. Paul preached to the men of 
Athens and Corinth. An all day cruise to 
three Greek islands included. 


APRIL 2-28 — HONG KONG, CHINA, 
KYOTO — Dr. Margery King returns to 
Guilin, the Yangzte Gorge Cruise, 
Chengdu, Xian and Beijing. 


APRIL 13-29 — FOR MUSIC LOVERS. 
Prague, Budapest, Vienna, Salzburg and 
Munich with Mrs. Betty Smith. Enjoy music 
performed by the World’s Finest Musicians. 


MAY 2-9 — VANCOUVER EXPO. Five 
days in Vancouver and 2 days in Victoria. 


MAY 8-25 — HERITAGE BRITAIN — 
England, Scotland and Wales with 
Margaret Mundy. Several two night stops 
add to the enjoyment of this very popular 
Tour. 

JULY 10 — ALASKA CRUISE on the 
“Rotterdam”’. 

JULY 12-28 — SCANDINAVIAN 
PANORAMA — An exciting journey to Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway with Rev. Bud 
Hooper. 

JULY 20-27 — NEWFOUNDLAND — Our 
third annual visit to our Eastern 
Neighbours. 

SEPT. — ‘‘IN THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL 
— GREECE”’ with Rev. and Mrs. Vic Wood. 
SEPT. 11-OCT. 1 — RUSSIA, POLAND 
AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA with Gen. and 
Mrs. A. Brown. 
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Former members and friends of 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, 
Orillia, Ontario, 
are cordially invited to the 
re-dedication of the Sanctuary 
-restored following the fire- 
Sunday, January 12, at 2:30 p.m. 
Guest preacher will be 
the Rev. Dr. Donald Corbett, 
Principal of Knox College. 
Service preceded at 2:00 p.m. 
by organ recital 
by Mr. Walter Thornton, 
with trumpeters John Coull 
and Robin Russell. 


Coming to Expo ’86? 
Bed and Breakfast in attractive home, moun- 
tain view. Single $30. Double $35. Alta 
Sickle, 605 Waterloo Dr., PORT MOODY, 
B.C. V3H 3K9. 


Please mention The Record 
when choosing our advertisers. 


1250 South Service Rd. 


J “al. Dixie Plaza, 
wy Mississauga, 
OMS Ontario L5E 1V4 


Tel: (416) 274-2597 


1. KENYA & EGYPT April 3-22, 1986 
Enjoy the splendours of the animal 
world in Kenya and the tremendous 
attractions of Ancient Egypt — Abu 
Simbel, The Valley of the Kings, Kar- 
nak & Cairo plus a Nile cruise. 


2. ELEGANT IRELAND & BRITAIN 
May 3-27, 1986 

24 days of immense enjoyment as this 
customized, quality tour visits all four 
countries in this island kingdom. 


3. MEDITERRANEAN MAGIC 

June 3-17, 1986 

A Deluxe 13 day vacation on the 
yacht-like Stella Maris that includes 3 
nights in Nice, 2 in Venice plus shore 
excursions in the exciting ports of call 
— Tunis, Malta, Greece, Corfu, 
Dubrovnik, and Costa Smeralda. 


4. SCANDINAVIA 

June 22-July 12, 1986 
Unbelievably beautiful, a top quality 
vacation that includes 4 days in Len- 
ingrad and a visit to the North Cape 
in the Land of the Midnight Sun, plus 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Copenhagen & 
Oslo. 


8th YEAR OF EXCELLENCE 


ALL ROYAL TOURS OFFER TOP 
QUALITY, ALL INCLUSIVE AND 
ESCORTED VACATIONS FROM 
TORONTO, CUSTOMIZED FOR 
MAXIMUM ENJOYMENT AND 
LEISURE. 


MEMBERSHIP IS LIMITED 10 30 PERSONS. 


News 
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Church of Scotland General 
Assembly, is also being circulated in 
many congregations. 

At the launching of the petition, the 
Moderator of the Kirk’s General 
Assembly, the Right Rev. Dr. David 
Smith, was joined by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow and 
the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Persecution of 
Christians continues 
in Ethiopia 

(RES NE) — As millions of dollars 
in aid are pouring into drought 
stricken Ethiopia from Christian relief 
agencies, the Marxist government 
continues to arrest and imprison 
Christians and to close churches in the 
country, according to an African Press 
Service report. 

It is part of a plan by the govern- 
ment of Lieutenant Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, who seized power in 
1974 from Haile Selassie, to stamp out 
Christianity, which has been a part of 
Ethiopian life for 1,600 years. 

The present persecution began in 
1977 and research reveals that more 
than 1,000 Chistians are currently in 
jail, and many others missing. In re- 
cent months some 1,800 of the 2,701 
Kale Heywet churches have closed. 
Kale Heywet, which means *‘Word of 
Life,’’ is the largest evangelical 
denomination in Ethiopia, comprising 
over half a million Christians. 

In addition to closed church 
buildings, the Ethiopian government 
has taken over all Christian hospitals 
and clinics — the major medical 
facilities of the country. 

Christian schools and colleges have 
had their doors padlocked and many 
of them are being used for government 
offices, warehouses, theatres and 
dance halls. 


Lesotho church 
members persecuted 


(RPS) — A telex to the offices of 
the World Alliance of Reformed 


rem 


Churches in Geneva from the Rev. 
Benjamin Masilo, a member of the All 
Africa Council of Churches and a 
refugee from Lesotho, reported that 
three members of the Lesotho 
Evangelical Church had been attack- 
ed, one person arrested, and two held 
in detention as part of the continued 
harassment by Chief Leabura 
Jonathan, Prime Minister of Lesotho, 
and his supporters. 

Simon Mphama, teacher at the 
Evangelical Church’s primary school, 
his wife and a friend, were ambushed 
by a group of unknown assailants and 
admitted into the hospital with serious 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


The Board of Congregational Life, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, is seek- 
ing applications for this position. The in- 
cumbent, either clergy or laity, will be 
responsible to the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life for plans and programs of 
social concern relating to the church and 
society. Enquiries and applications may 
be directed to the Rev. Harry Waite, 
General Secretary, The Board of Con- 
gregational Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. Deadline for ap- 
plications is February 12, 1986. 


GLEN MOHR CAMP 


Wanted for Summer, 1986 


Program Staff (Bible study, waterfront, 
Be ae arts & crafts) — closing date Jan. 
Kitchen Staff - closing date Jan. 25 
Counsellors — closing date Feb. 26. 
Nurses. 

Contact: Mrs. Ruth Millar, 401 Edgehill 
Dr., R.R. 2, Barrie, Ont. L4M 4S4. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR, 
CAMPING AND 
OUTDOOR MINISTRIES 


The Board of Congregational Life of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is seek- 
ing applications for this position. The in- 
cumbent will be responsible to the Board 
of Congregational Life for developing and 
executing a program of leadership 
development for camps within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. This is 
a limited term, contract position, open to 
both clergy and laity. Enquiries and ap- 
plications may be directed to the Rev. 
Harry Waite, General Seceretary, The 
- Board of Congregational Life, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
ore for applications is February 12, 


injuries. No investigation or arrests 
were made. A Mr. Bouto, an elder of 
the church, was arrested, his house, 
and those of other church members, 
burned to the ground. Villages at 
Makhuleng Bobete and Methalneng 
were also put to the torch. Church 
members Mrs. Mampho Mosoang and 
Mathabo Nkoane were detained and 
denied visitors. 

The Rev. Masilo urges that protests 
to Chief Jonathan be made by WARC 
member churches and that govern- 
ments be requested to express their 
dismay at the treatment of the Lesotho 
Evangelical Church members. 


ORGANIST - MUSIC DIRECTOR 
Bethany United Church, Halifax, N.S., re- 
quires an Organist-Music Director. Bethany 
is a congregation of 615 families, located in 
the centre of the metropolitan area. 48-stop 


Rodgers Pipe Organ Augmented. Teaching 
possibilities. Salary commensurate with 
R.C.C.O. standards. Interested persons ap- 
ply with resume, attention Music Committee, 
to: Church Office, 7171 Clinton Avenue, 
Halifax, N.S. B3L 3Y8 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
EVANGELISM 


The Board of Congregational Life of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is seek- 
ing applications for this position. The in- 
cumbent, either clergy or laity, will be 
responsible to the Board for an inten- 
tional relational evangelism strategy and 
program for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Enquiries and applications may 
be directed to the Rev. Harry Waite, 
General Secretary, The Board of Con- 
gregational Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. Deadline for ap- 
plications is February 12, 1986. 


Kenyan official ‘‘declares 
war’’ on religious group 

(EPS) — Keholo Mukhalule, 
District Commissioner for Nyeri Cen- 
tral Province, Kenya, says he has 
‘‘declared war on Chrisco Church’”’ 
because the group is misleading peo- 
ple; for example, students who have 
been induced to stop studying because 
‘“‘Christ is coming tomorrow.’’ 
Chrisco Church leaders denied the 
allegations, and said they were trying 
to find out how government represen- 
tatives got such incorrect information. 
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CHURCH MUSICIANS 


Lilian Forsyth 
Scholarship 1986. 


A $1200 award for 
church musicians. 
Application deadline 
March 31, 1986. 


Write or telephone: 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0C2 
(613) 238-4774 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of organist and director of music 
for a mid-town Toronto congregation. 


Send application and resumé to: 


Mr. W.F. Bishop, Chairman, 
Worship Committee, 
Calvin Presbyterian Church, 
26 Delisle Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4V 1S5. 


Paap tn ere a 


and churches. 


Before you buy or sella home, or contact a mover telephone 
The Canadian Transfer Association Head Office at 
(416) 665-6935. or write Moving Grants, P.O. Box 274. 
Thornhill, Ontario L3T 3N3. 


MOVING GRANTS 


The Canadian Transfer Association’s Moving Grant 
Program provides grants of up to $3,000.00 off the 
relocation costs of all household and personal effects to 
individual Canadians. businesses, non-profit organizations 


J 
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THE NEW CHURCH BUILDING for St. James Church, Melfort, 
Sask., was dedicated by the Presbytery of Northern Saskat- 
chewan, on Monday, Oct. 14, 1985. The new building (formerly 
an auto parts distribution centre) replaces an 80-year-old frame 
structure which was one of the first churches to be built in Melfort. 
Pictured, from the left, are: Dr. Earle Roberts, guest speaker; the 
Rev. R.D. Wilson, minister of St. James; the Rev. J. Neilson, 
moderator of the presbytery, seen presenting the keys to the 
church to Mr. Wilson; the Rev. S. Sharkey, a former minister of 
St. James; the Rev. R. Lyle, clerk of the presbytery. 


PICTURED, the Rev. Peter Barrow, accepts a pair of brass 
candlesticks dedicated to the memory of Ada M. Roughley from 
Mrs. Mary Lou Denny, who made the presentation on behalf of 
the congregation of Limehouse Church, Limehouse, Ont. 


FRIENDS AND FAMILY gathered to honour Douglas Hammond 
(centre) for his many years of service to St. Paul’s Church, Thorn- 
bury, Ont. Mr. Hammond served for 48 years as a Sunday School 
teacher, 37 of those as superintendent, and for 50 years as 
secretary-treasurer of the church. He also carried out numerous 
other duties as a manager and a member of session. To his left 
are James MacDonald, clerk of session, and Audrey Edwards, 
Mr. Hammond’s daughter and his replacement as Sunday School 
superintendent. To his right are Isobel Johnson, who prepared 
and read an address honouring Mr. Hammond, and the Rev. lan 
Raeburn-Gibson, minister of St. Paul’s. 
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THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication of St. Aldan’s 
Church, New Westminster, B.C. was celebrated at a special wor- 
ship service, Oct. 6, 1985. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. 
Larry Jackson, minister of St. Aldan’s; Mrs. Helen Rouston, whose 
husband was minister of the church from 1937-41; Dr. W. Oliver 
Nugent, guest speaker; Mrs. Ruth Blackburn, whose husband 
was minister from 1952-66; and the Rev. Brian Crosby, who was 
on a brief visit from Mauritius for his parents’ 50th wedding 
anniversary. 
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AN IONA CROSS was dedicated at St. Andrew’s Church, Owen 
Sound, Ont. The cross is part of recent renovations to the church 
building. Pictured, left to right, are: A.C. Keiller, clerk of session; 
the Rev. Fred Miller, minister of St. Andrew’s; Steve Pettit, chair- 
man of the renovations committee. 


THE CONGREGATION of Calvin Church, 
Abbotsford, B.C. dedicated their new 
sanctuary this past Fall. Pictured (left), the 
Rev. Donald Carson, minister of Calvin 
Church, receives the keys to the building 
from the Rev. David Stewart, Moderator 
of the Presbytery of Westminster. 


The Presbyterian Church at Snow 
Road, Ont., celebrated its centennial on 
Sunday, August 4, 1985. The church’s 
minister, the Rev. Linda Bell, conducted 
the service, assisted by a former 
minister, the Rev. Charles Faulkner. 
Many past choir members were 
presented and assisted with the music, 
under the direction of organist Helen 
Geddes. 


THE CONGREGATION of Melville 
Church, West Hill, Ont., recently install- 
ed a Garaventa Wheel Chair Lift which 
provides access to more than two levels 
of the church building, using existing stair 
wells but without impeding the use of the 
stairs. A fold-up seat is included for those 
who only need help in climbing stairs. It 
may be operated by the rider or by remote 
control. Pictured is Barry Gladish, a 
member of the choir of Melville Church. 
The money for this and other need- 
meeting programmes of the congregation 
was provided by a special ‘Miracle Sun- 
day”’ offering of more than $37,000. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Timothy’s Church, Ajax, Ont., was celebrated Oct. 12-13, 
1985. Pictured (left to right) with the Rev. lan Gray (third from left), the present minister, 
are former ministers of St. Timothy’s: the Revs. Rod Ferguson, Donald Mckillican, James 
Roe, Frank Conkey and David McCullough. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. James Church, Stouffville, Ont., celebrated their 125th 
anniversary, Nov. 9-10, 1985. Taking part in the anniversary service were, left to right: 
the Rev. Donald Donaghey of Niagara Falls, who was minister of St. James from 1972-74; 
Shaun Seaman, student minister; the Rev. Donald MckKillican of Barrie, Ont., minister 
of St. James from 1949-59; the Rev. Herb Gale, present minister; the Rev. Fred Cromey 
of Guelph, Ont., minister of St. James from 1964-74; and the Rev. Ted Green of Owen 
Sound, Ont., minister from 1974-84. 
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A JAMAICAN BRUNCH was held on August 3, 1985, at St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, at 
which the Jamaican Deputy Commissioner was present. The occasion was to give a 
17-member team, 15 of whom were members of St. Paul’s, ‘‘a taste of Jamaica.’’ On 
August 10 the team flew to Jamaica where they travelled to St. D’Acre, a small village 
in the heart of the west Jamaican hill country. Their purpose was to experience mis- 
sionary service firsthand. Some of the team members were to be involved in D.V.B.S. 
work in St. D’Acre and the neighbouring community of Brown’s Town. Two others were 
to clear land suitable for a playing-field at Grant’s Bailey and the rest of the team was 
to paint the exterior and interior of a building owned by the Jamaican Evangelistic Mis- 
sion — the money for the paint, brushes, etc., was provided by St. Paul’s. The team 
returned home on August 24. This special project was made possible through Emmanuel 
International, Stouffville, Ont., which is working in co-operation with the Jamaican 
Evangelistic Mission. 
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PICTURED, Duncan Kennedy, 
assistant minister of Knox Church, Ot- 
tawa, presents the Lilian Forsyth Scholar- 
ship for 1985 to Brian Emery, director of 
music at Knox Church, Listowel, Ont. The 
scholarship was established by the con- 
gregation of Knox, Ottawa, in honour of 
the late Lilian Forsyth, who was director 
of music at the church for 35 years. The 
purpose of the $1,200 award is to foster 
excellence in the music of Christian 
worship. 


Correction: The caption accom- 
panying the photo of the winners 
of the Friends of Knox College 
Golf Tournament, published in 
this section (page 42) of last 
month’s Record, incorrectly iden- 
tified the Rev. Ron Archer, tour- 
nament chairman, as being pic- 
tured on the far left. He is in fact 
on the far right in the photo, and 
the tournament winners, Ed and 
Todd Young, are to his right. The 
Record apologizes for this error. 


FORTY YEARS in the ministry were 
recognized when a purse of money was 
presented to the Rev. and Mrs. William 
Skelly. Friends from Dunnville, Ont., 
where Mr. Skelly was minister of Knox 
Church, and from previous charges the 
couple served, gathered at the Dunnville 
Community Centre to express best 
wishes on Mr. Skelly’s retirement and bir- 
thday on May 18, 1985. 
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UPON THE COMPLETION of their new sanctuary, the congrega- 


tion of Calvin Church, Abbotsford, B.C. presented gifts to Frank 
Keis, chairman of the building committee, and Mrs. Keis. Mak- 
ing the presentations were the Rev. Donald Carson (far right) and 


Mrs. Carson (far right). 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the Helen 
Blair Auxiliary of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Belleville, Ont., was celebrated Oct. 20, 
1985. Mrs. Claire Ellis, guest speaker and 
national president of the WMS (WD), and 
Mrs. Beatrice Mantle, longest-standing 
member of the group and pianist for 48 
years, are shown cutting the anniversary 
cake. 


A memorial window, depicting Christ 
rebuking the waves, was dedicated to the 
glory of God and in loving memory of 
Gordon and Margaret Urquhart, at St. 
Giles Church, Ottawa, Oct. 27, 1985. 
The Urquharts played a large part in the 
life of the congregation of St. Giles. Mr. 
Urquhart served as an elder, a manager 
and roll clerk. His parents were founding 
members of the church and his father was 
an elder. Mrs. Urquhart was active in the 
women’s work of the congregation. She 
died in March, 1978, and her husband 
died in July, 1984. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ont., recently 
completed and dedicated extensive 
renovations to their church building. In- 
cluded in the renovations was a Memorial 
Elevator, servicing all four floors of the 
building, for the handicapped and people 
who have difficulty with stairs. Pictured 
in the elevator is Carol Sue Meneray. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


127th — Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 


Ont., Nov. 3, 1985, (Rev. Byron A. Nevin). 


125th — St. James Church, Stouffville, Ont., 


Nov. 10, 1985, (Rev. Herb Gale). 


121st — South Granville Presbyterian Church, 


P.E.I., Sept. 22, 1985, (Rev. William 
Scott). 


27th — Grace Church, West Hill, Ont., Dec. 


Ist, 1985, (Dr. Everett Briard). 
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Deep River, Ontario — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
from energetic, ecumenically-minded, or- 
dained ministers interested in a challeng- 
ing but rewarding pastorate, vacant 
February 1, 1986. The Atomic Energy 
town, Deep River (population 5,000), is 
on the Ottawa River, 210 kilometres from 
Ottawa. After 40 years of operation, Com- 
munity Church is distinctly ecumenical 
with 600 members from many denomina- 
tions. It is affiliated with and supports the 
mission, outreach, and ministerial train- 
ing programmes of the Presbyterian, 
United and Baptist Church- 
es. Candidates should have several years 
of broad ministerial experience and special 
abilities in preaching and relating to peo- 
ple of all ages. Manse available; salary 
negotiable. Please send complete resume 
with references to: Pulpit Committee 
Chairperson, Box 1149, Deep River, On- 
tario KOJ 1P0. 


Canadian Council of Churches — requires 
a full-time Associate Secretary for Com- 
munication and Education. Candidates must 
be fully bilingual — French/English. Copies 
of position description are available from the 
General Secretary, Canadian Council of Chur- 
ches, 40 St. Clair Ave. East, Toronto, Ont. 
M4T 1M9. Deadline for applications is March 
15, 1986. 


— 
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DIRECTOR 
PASTORAL SERVICES 
Full-Time 


We are seeking a Chaplain with ex- 
cellent inter-personal skills to co- 
ordinate pastoral and spiritual care for 
patients, relatives and staff members. 
The incumbent will also be expected to 
facilitate relevant learning opportunities 
for the hospital community. 
Reporting to the Assistant Executive 
Director, Patient Services, the suc- 
cessful applicant will be certified by the 
Canadian Council of Churches, and will 
be actively involved in a Church con- 
gregation. Previous experience in parish 
and/or institutional ministry would be 
an asset. This new position will com- 
mence in the New Year. 

Interested applicants are requested to 
forward their resumé to: 

Ms. Linda Ingham, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director, Patient Ser- 
vices, The Brantford General 
Hospital, 200 Terrance Hill 
Street, Brantford, Ontario, N3R 
1G9 (519-752-7871). 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 
CHAPLAINCY - TRAINING 


CORRECTIONAL SERVICES OF CANADA, OTTAWA 


We require an Associate Director of Chaplaincy-Training at our national head- 
quarters in Ottawa. The chosen candidate will provide guidance and support 
to institutional chaplains across Canada, will develop training standards and 
will monitor the training of chaplains nationally. 


You require a theological degree, clinical pastoral education or the equivalent, 
ordination and good standing with a Canadian church. You have the experience 
in pastoral ministry, some of which was obtained in a correctional or institu- 
tional environment, along with managerial, training and supervisory experience. 
Because of the national dimension of this position, bilingualism is required. 


We offer a salary ranging from $36,120 to $41,104 currently under revision. 


Forward your application from and/or résumé to: 


Catharine Lohyer 
Correctional Service of Canada 
340 Laurier Ave., West 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A OP9 (613-995-3411) 


Closing date: January 31, 1986 


Vous pouvez obtenir ces renseignements en francais en 
communiquant avec la personne susmentionnée. 


MINISTER WANTED! 


Are you a clergyperson looking for a challenge? 


If you are, then we would like to offer you one, in Lethbridge, Alberta. In 
this city of 60,000 people two existing congregations — St. Andrew’s and 
Bethlen — are co-operating in order to strengthen our witness and mission 
in, and out of, Bethlen. We are trying to expand the ministry from the pre- 
sent facility, which seats 120 people, by reaching out to the unchurched. These 
people are settling into new surveys in the area. Bethlen has been a Hungarian 
work since 1955, but realizes that if they are to sustain a witness for Christ, 
they need to move beyond an ethnic-based ministry. St. Andrew’s is helping 
with this intention by contributing both money and “seed families”. We are 
excited about the potential for growth and mission. Emerging from our com- 
bined efforts, we envision a strong, vital congregation which will one day 
outgrow the present facilities. We need your skills and commitment, as well, 
to make it possible. 

Lethbridge is a fine city, well facilitated, in Southern Alberta. The economy 
is based in agriculture with subsidiary and support industry. Climate is 
moderate. There are both a College and University in the city, and many social, 
cultural opportunities. 


The minister we seek should be able: 

1) to relate well to the Hungarian minority who will still compose a small 
percentage of this work and will be able to appreciate the heritage of this 
congregation and the courage it takes to go beyond it. The ability to speak 
the Hungarian language is not pre-requisite. 

2) to relate well to people because of personal “life-experience” beyond the 
formal educational requirements for ministry within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

3) to express the Gospel of Jesus Christ from an evangelical focus. 

4.) to self-motivate and facilitate the extension work envisioned. 


If you are interested please write to the Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 
1818 - 5 Avenue South, Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OW6. 
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NAGY, THE REV. BALAZS D., 72, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died in Calgary, 
Alberta, on October 23, 1985. 

Mr. Nagy was born in Vajszo, Hungary. 
On completion of his high school education, 
he attended the Theological Seminary of 
Debrecen, Hungary, and was ordained as 
a minister in 1934. Ten years later, in Oc- 
tober, 1944, he and his young family fled 
the invading Russian army and spent the 
next six years as refugees in Bavaria. Mr. 
Nagy and his wife, Elizabeth, accepted 
responsibility for a section of the refugee 
camps, ministering to the needs of fellow 
refugees, taking care of about 800 families. 
He emigrated to Brazil in 1950 to work 
among the Hungarian Reformed im- 
migrants. In 1953 he was called to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina: there he helped to 
organize a Hungarian Reformed congrega- 
tion which, at the end of one year, had 300 
members. In 1957, with a donation from the 
World Council of Churches, they bought a 
building for a church and parsonage. 

Mr. Nagy accepted a call to Calvin 
Hungarian Presbyterian Church in Calgary, 
Alberta, in 1964, where he served for the 
next ten years, longer than any of Calvin’s 
former ministers. He retired in 1974 due to 
ill health. 

He is survived by his widow, Elizabeth, 
one son and one daughter, and four 
grandchildren. 

AIKMAN, MRS. RACHEL, 76, member of 
Rexdale Presbyterian Church, Etobicoke, 
Ont., former longtime member of Calvin 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4, 1985. 

AMMETER, MRS. LISA, member of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Creston, B.C., member 
of WMS for 20 years, Oct. 5, 1985. 

ANDERSON, HUGH C., elder for 29 years, 
member of Board of Managers of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Creston, B.C., Oct. Ist, 
1985. 

ARMSTRONG, MRS. W.J. (MABEL), 95, 

lifelong member of Knox Church, Iroquois, 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and_ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we’ll send you...a 
‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 
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DEATHS 


Ont., and longtime member of WMS, Nov. 

5,7 1985: 

ARTHUR, PROFESSOR DAVID, 71, elder, 
Secretary and Chairman of the Board of 
Managers, and for many years Church 
School Superintendent of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Guelph, Ont., Oct. 5, 1985. 

BARKLEY, HERBERT, elder of St. Matthew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Ingleside, Ont., and 
elder and Clerk of Session of the former St. 
John’s Church, Farran’s Point, Ont., June 
23, 1985: 

BELL, MRS. IVA, 89, member of Cookstown 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., and formerly of 
St. John’s Church, Bradford, Ont., Oct. 24, 
1985. 

BELL, JOHN M., 82, elder for 27 years and 
longtime member, former Sunday School 
teacher and Superintendent of West Not- 
tawasaga Presbyterian Church, Duntroon 
pastoral charge, Oct. 21, 1985. 

CAMERON, HELEN ELIZABETH, 79, a 
lifelong member of Glencoe Presbyterian 
Church, Glencoe, Ont., mission supporter, 
church Treasurer for past 12 years, Sept. 
23, 1985. 

CHISWELL, ROSS, 81, elder for 27 years at 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Oct. 20, 1985. 

CLUFF, A. CAMERON, 72, elder for six 
years and a past Treasurer of the Board of 
Managers of Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont.; 
formerly an elder for 19 years, Clerk of Ses- 
sion and longtime Church School teacher at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Aylmer, Que., Nov. 
251985: 

COCHRAN, JOHN KERR, 75, elder of Burns 
Presbyterian Church, Milverton, Ont., Nov. 
7, 1985. 

CROCKET, HAROLD C., member of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., Oct. 21, 1985. 

FRICKER, THOMAS C., 68, longtime elder 
and member of St. Timothy’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ajax, Ont., Sept. 2, 1985. 

HOWIE, HERBERT, 75, longtime elder, 
trustee, roll clerk of Geneva Church, 


“Secure a Memory” 
Anniversary < wo ae as Se 

Plates 4ee 4 
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Family Tree 
Plates 


Clubs, 
Schools, 
etc. Show be Churches 
Your memory in n handpainted 22 carat 
gold for $29.95. Let us make your con- 
vention memorable with your personal- 
ized organization souvenir. 

Phone for your order today! 

We will mail it to your home. 


HERITAGE 
ARTS CHINA 


12a Nihan Drive, 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 


Telephone: (416) 935-2070 


MORNING, MRS. SARAH, 89, longtime 
member of Dufferin Street Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Nov. Ist, 1985. 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM N., 84, elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, 
Ont., for many years, Oct. 6, 1985. 

SHEPHARD, CHARLES RUBEN, 84, elder 
for many years of Beaverton Presbyterian 
Church, Beaverton, Ont., Oct. 24, 1985. 

SMITH, THOMAS H., longtime elder and 
member of St. Giles Church, Moser’s River, 
N.S., Aug. 29, 1985. 

STEPHENSON, MISS VELMA, 71, elder, 
member of the Board of Managers of Duf- 
ferin Street Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., former church Treasurer, life member 
of WMS, active in the Anokiwin Group, 
Women’s Association, longtime member of 
the choir, Oct. 14, 1985. 

STINSON, GORDON S., member for 65 years 
of St. John’s Church, Rodney, Ont., former 
Treasurer and longtime member of Board 
of Managers, Oct. 20, 1985. 

TALBOT, MRS. ANITA, member of Knox 

Preston Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 

Ont., mother of the Rev. Rodger Talbot of 

the Board of World Mission, Nov. 5, 1985. 


Chesley, Ont., Oct. 8, 1985. 

INGLIS, CAMERON, 82, elder for over 40 
years of Atwood Presbyterian Church, At- 
wood, Ont., former representative elder and 
Commissioner to General Assembly on 
several occasions, Nov. 12, 1985. 

JOHNSON, MRS. DUNCAN (BELLA), 103, 
longtime member of Appin Presbyterian 
Church, Appin, Ont., life member of WMS, 
June 17, 1985. 

JOHNSON, J.. RAGNAR, QC, an elder of 
long standing, a trustee, and a member for 
49 years of Calvin Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Octiela.19855 

JOHNSTON, MRS. E.B. (CLAIRE), 96, 
longtime member of the Matilda 
Presbyterian Church and Knox Church, Iro- 
quois, Ont., Jongtime member of WMS, 
Oct. 11, 1985. 

KNIGHT, J.W. (JACK), 82, longtime elder and 
Treasurer of Session of Knox Church, Dut- 
ton, Ont., Nov. 3, 1985. 

LAMKIN, NORMAN, longtime elder of 
Victoria-Royce Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont., and an elder with Royce 
before the amalgamation. He served on the 
Amalgamation Committee as Royce joined 
with Victoria Church. He died on Sept. 7, 
1985. 

LOCKHART, WILLIAM, member of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., for 18 
years, member of the Board of Managers, 
Nov. 12, 1985. 

MILLER, CHARLES HENRY, 85, longtime 
elder and member of Board of Managers for 
many years of St. Andrew’s Church, Fort 
Macleod, Alta., Oct. 21, 1985. 

MILLS, WILLIAM HENRY (HARRY), 78, 
longtime elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Stratford, Ont., representative of the Ses- 
sion in Presbytery, Oct. 12, 1985. 

MOHAMMED, RALPH, 52, elder, member 
of the Board of Managers and Envelope 
Secretary at Westminster Church, Scar- 
borough, Ont., Oct. 18, 1985. 
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INDUCTIONS 
Donahue, Rev. Lee S., Montreal, Ephraim Scott 
Memorial Church, Que., Nov. 2, 1985. 
Forsyth, Rev. Barry, Gananoque, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 8, 1985. 
Patterson, Rev. James, Baie d’Urfé, St. Giles 
Church, Que., Oct. 20, 1985. 


RECOGNITIONS 


Ferrier, Rev. Jim, Castlegar, Grace Church, 


B.C., Sept. 20, 1985. 


DESIGNATION 
Reed, Rev. Joseph, as Missionary to the Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean Area, Sept. 8, 
1985. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 
Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian 
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office. 
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TRANSITION 


G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 
1BO0. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., C1A 1R2. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I. C1A 3N4. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Windsor, St. John’s Church, and Noel Road, 
St. James Church, N.S., Rev. L.G. Mac- 
donald, 101 Zinck Ave., Lower Sackville, 
N.S., B4C 1W1. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


New Address (print or type) 


Old Address: 


N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Samuel M. Priestley, Jr., 496 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que., J4P 2M8. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V 1R8. 

Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham Road, 
Moose Creek, Ont., KOC 1W0. 

Howick, Georgetown Church, Riverfield and 
Beechridge Churches, Que., Rev. Gordon 
Bannerman, Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, Kinnears Mills and Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, (co-op with the United Church — 
available July Ist, 1986), Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet, St. Laurent, Que., 
H4L 2K1. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Circulation Department 
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Transition 
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Ottawa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K 0M7. 

Ottawa, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. 
Morton, 2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont., K1H 7N1. (effective Feb. 9, 1986) 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1S0. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3Bl. 

Doone, Doone Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders Road E., 
Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG 1NO. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 


Our readers are reminded that 
The Record Executive Commit- 
tee intends to discontinue the 
“‘Vacancies’’ part of the Transi- 
tion section of the magazine, 
deeming it to be of interest 
primarily to clergy. We have also 
faced the problem of keeping it 
up-to-date and accurate; difficult, 
when we have to wait until we 
have official word from interim- 
moderators or clerks of 


presbytery, and doubly difficult 
with a deadline that proceeds the 
month of issue by over five 


weeks. 

Unless we have an indication 
that the laity read and enjoy 
“‘Vacancies,’’ the service that this 
section performs will be the 
responsibility of another Board. 
If we find that you do want it re- 
tained we will act accordingly. 
The rest of the Transition section 
— Inductions, Recognitions, 
Clerks of Presbytery, etc. — will 
be continued as it has been, even 
if the ‘‘Vacancies’’ are removed. 

The decision will be made in 
the early months of this year. 
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NOG 1Z0. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, 
and Waldemar Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Crescent, 
Brampton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Toronto, Glebe Church, Ont., Rev. John Allan, 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2L 1CS5. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., 
MSJ 1W9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s Church and Dor- 
noch, Latona Church, Ont., Rev. Jan 
Raeburn-Gibson, Box 1452, Meaford, Ont., 
NOH 1Y0. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ontz L9G 3L8. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

Port Dover, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Larry 
Brice, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1JO. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 

R.R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2G0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
OXO. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
William Lamont, Box 1054, Indian Head, 
Sask., SOG 2KO. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
5L0. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask.. S9A OJ9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., VIG 4H8. 


Edmonton, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. | 
Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708-99 Avenue, Ed- | 
monton, Alta., T6A OC8. | 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818 - 5th Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
Charles McNeil, Box 535, Killam, Alber- 
ta, TOB 2L0. viel 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, 
B.C., V2P 7A1. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward |} 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
R.C. Garvin, 4136 Rex Road, Port Alber- 
nl, BiG. VOVEST 6: 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave., | 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 

New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn- 
aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highrock 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
1NO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr. 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericton, 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., The Staffing 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
4718 Ross Street, Red Deer, Alta., T4N 
2K2. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten- 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 


— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


Those interested, should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Make the most of it 


Ts exile had happened, just as Jeremiah said it would. The year was 587 
B.C. Jerusalem was destroyed and the cream of the population of Judah had 
been exiled to Babylonia. Read Psalm 137 for the groanings of a sad and 
homesick poeple. Nebuchadnezzar had done a very thorough job. Jerusalem 


lay in ruins. 


_ For almost 30 years, Jeremiah had 
warned the people of the “‘foe from 
the north.’’ They didn’t like what he 
told them and so they paid him little 
or no heed. In fact, at one point, as 
Baruch, Jeremiah’s secretary, read the 
word of and from the Lord, the King 
took the scroll, cut it into pieces and 
threw it into the fire. Jeremiah redic- 
tated it and Baruch rewrote it! The 
word of the Lord is not so easily 
silenced. 

Jeremiah did not accompany the 
people to Babylonia. He wrote them 
a letter—a pastoral letter. He did not 
berate them by saying ‘‘I told you so. 
If only you had listened to me...’’ Nor 
does he tell them to act as saboteurs, 
disrupting Babylonian life in any way 
possible. 

Instead, he suggests that they do the 
following: ‘‘Build houses and settle 
down. Plant gardens. Marry and have 
children. Work for the good of the 
cities where I have made you go as 
prisoners.”’ 

Had all this been too much for 
Jeremiah? Had he finally snapped? 
Carry on as if nothing had happened? 
Who is fooling who? Build, settle 
down, plant, eat, marry, have 
children? As prisoners? 

Jeremiah is telling them that even 
though they are prisoners, they must 
make the best and the most of the time 
and the occasion. 

This is part of the new year’s 
message to each of us. Things aren't 
really the way we would like them in 
this new year of 1986. There is still 
war and bloodshed and violence— 
terrifying violence. We still stand and 
shake under the shadow of numerous 
nuclear complexities. We think the 
umbrella of an arms race will protect 


Read: 
Bsaliiielion 
Jereniialye: ate 


us. But we can’t be sure. 

Are we to make the best of a dif- 
ficult situation? Jeremiah would say 
yes. Work for the good of the place 
where you live. That means caring 
and sharing and struggling for peace 
and justice. It means working—getting 
into the thick of things, being involv- 
ed, perspiring, giving yourself, get- 
ting tired, being there, with and for 
others. 

Jeremiah continues his letter. The 
Lord says, ‘‘I alone know the plans 
I have for you, plans to bring about 
the future you hope for. You will call 


to me and I will answer. You will seek 
me and you will find me. I will bring 
you back to the land from which I sent 
you away into exile.”’ 

Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles is a 
letter to us. We may not be exiles but 
we are. certainly pilgrims. 
Prisoners—yes, sometimes—to our 
fears and foibles. 

What a future they had! They did 
return home and they were able to 
rebuild. 

What a future we have! It’s a future 
with promise and with possibility. 
‘*You will seek me. You will find me. 
I will restore you to your land.”’ 

Yes, that is the word for us. What 
a remarkable promise—‘‘You will 
find me.’’ But first you have to be 
looking, searching, yearning, want- 
ing, actively engaged in a desire to 
discover God’s will. Then you have 
to be willing to obey and step out in 
faith. 

‘‘T will restore you to your land.”’ 
I will make sure that you are at home. 
Is that a geographical reference? In 
one way, yes, but in another way, can 
it not be seen as being in God’s com- 
pany, being accepted and forgiven, 
celebrating the healing of broken rela- 
tionships? (Ask the prodigal son about 
being home.) 

The future. It never comes neatly 
packaged and with results that are 
predictable. If it were otherwise, then 
why would we have to trust? Why 
would we have to commit ourselves 
and our future to the One who says “‘I 
will bring about your future.’’ We 
don’t have to fret then. It’s in his 
hands. 


L° the Beginning and the End- 
ing, we are your in-between peo- 
ple. May we know that the past is 
forgiven, the future is under your con- 
trol and the present is ours. May we 
live it as fully as possible—for Jesus’s 
sake and in his name. Amen. 

O 
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O laughing Maiden, 
January stands, 
Bedecked in all her 

snowy mantle fair; 
The sunlight glints 
—. upon her golden hair, 
And sleeping branches 
fill her warm-gloved hands. 


Donald A. Fraser, 
January 
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The Resistance 
To Church Union In Canada 
1904 - 1939 


by N. Keith Clifford 


University of British Columbia Press, Vancouver, 1985. 


Reviewed by Donald Corbett 


Hie. contrary to Henry Ford, is not ‘‘bunk,’’ but it does take some 
time to understand what it really means. When events are controversial 
and deep passions are involved, a cooling-off period seems to be necessary before 


judicious assessments can be made. 


Church union in Canada is a classic example of this. Both sides have told 
the story, but usually in such a polemical fashion that it always seems to be 
a kind of momentous confrontation between light and darkness. 


At long last, just over sixty years 
after the event, Keith Clifford has 
given us a scholarly and dispassionate 
look at church union. The Resistance 
to Church Union in Canada, 
1904-1939, is a fine book. Clifford’s 
scholarship is exemplary and his treat- 
ment thorough and exhaustive. He 
tells the story with the kind of detail 
which makes it possible for him — and 
for us — to make broad historical 
judgments. 

Anyone interested in Canadian 
church or religious history will 
recognize this book as definitive. As 
for ‘*‘Presbyterian Church in Canada 
buffs’’ (and there are quite a few of 
us still around), there will be moments 
of considerable enthusiasm that at long 
last ‘our side’ has got a fair hearing. 

Dr. Clifford is a Minister of the 
United Church of Canada and teaches 
Religious Studies at the University of 
British Columbia. The late Principal 
Allan Farris of Knox College en- 
couraged him to consider the subject, 
especially since the pre-1925 papers 
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N.K. Clifford 


of the Presbyterian Church Associa- 
tion had been discovered in a college 
vault. As he looked at these papers he 
realized the story had to begin earlier, 
with Principal Patrick’s proposal of 
Union to the Methodist Church in 
1904, and could only come to a con- 
clusion, not with the union of 1925, 
but with the resolution of the conflict 


through the amendment of the United 
Church of Canada Act in 1939. 

Dr. Clifford is not telling the whole 
story of church union. The focus of 
attention is on the dissenters and their 
resistance to union. Setting their op- 
position against the background of 
Canadian religious and social history, 
he comes to the conclusion that their 
concern for denominational identity 
was not all bad — indeed it reflected 
our emerging sense that if Canadians 
are to live together we are going to 
have to find our real unity in diversi- 
ty. The ecumenical vision of a unified 
church, a sameness, a national Protes- 
tant voice which defined the nation’s 
moral agenda, was inappropriate to 
the multicultural nation which was 
emerging. 

Dr. Clifford also shows how the 
clergy championed the unionist cause. 
Assured (as only clergy can be) of the 
righteousness of their enterprise, they 
did not take seriously the character or 
quality of the opposition. Their op- 
ponents were not just die-hard tradi- 
tionalists. They were a somewhat 
varied group with a strong lay ele- 
ment, united by a common purpose — 
to preserve The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

The Union of 1925 took place in the 
heyday of theologically liberal 
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itinerant evangelists gather 
together for an intense time of 
instruction and rededication, 
workshops, seminars and sharing. 
“AMSTERDAM 83” inspired achieve- 
ment that these faithful men and 
women never dreamed possible. 
Yet it was not enough. 

Tragically, due to lack of funds, 
or lack of accommodations, thou- 
sands were turned away. But now, 
after much prayer and deliberation, 
“AMSTERDAM 86" will be a reality 
for thousands of those who missed 
out in 1983. If you will help. 
Influence the world for 
Christ. Say yes. 


Already we have received more than 


50,000 requests for applications, 
80% are from developing nations. 
As a concemed Christian, will you 
please consider praying for and 
sponsoring one of these 
hopefuls? Together 
we can 


“Driven by his desire to serve his God, 

= one man took a giant leap of faith. 
Those gathering at “AMSTERDAM 86" 
contribute greatly to the cause of Christ. 
Many are coming from the poorest of 
poor nations. They are making great per- 
sonal sacrifice; yet, at $2500 per person, 
60% to 80% will need financial help. 
Please fill out and return this coupon so 
that we will know we can count on your 
prayers and financial help. £ 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
FOR ITINERANT EVANGELISTS 


enable 10,000 to extend their work 
for Christ. Give generously to one of 
the most important evangelistic 
undertakings of our time. Every gift 
is of vital importance. This year, 
evangelists from all over the world 
will struggle to pull together every 
last penny to go around the world 
for Christ. How far will you go? 


July 12-21 


+1. 


\ CO Ipledge to pray for the vital work of “Amsterdam 86”. 


\)' OO By faith | will participate in underwriting the $2500 
= cost of bringing an evangelist from a developing 


nation to “Amsterdam 86".0) $ one time gift 
0$10 $15 ©$25 © $50 monthly until July, 1986. 


© | will encourage my church, friends and family to participate in 
sponsoring one of the 10,000 evangelists invited to “Amsterdam 86". 


O 1am very interested in “Amsterdam 86"! Please send me additional 
information so | can be involved with extending the work of Christ, 


NAME 


(Please print in block letters) 


CITY PROVINCE PiCs 


Make cheque or money order payable to “Amsterdam 86” and mail to: BILLY GRAHAM EVANGELISTIC 
ASSOCIATION, Attn: Billy Graham, P.O. Box 841, Winnipeg, Man. R3C 2R3 — All gifts are tax deductible. 
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ecumenism. Denominations were bad; 
united or uniting churches were good. 
Of course all Christians agree that the 
unity of the Church is to be sought and 
expressed and lived. This is clearly 
Christ’s will. But is it clear that 
denominations and different forms of 
expression and worship are an- 
tithetical to the true unity of the 
Church? Are we not already ‘One’ as 
members of the body of Christ? Does 
the hand, the foot, the left finger or 
the big toe have to become identical 
in order to be part of the body? 

Prof. Clifford shows us how peo- 
ple of deep conviction promoted union 
because they thought that any kind of 
denominationalism was the enemy of 
the gospel. For example, Prof. T.B. 
Kilpatrick of Knox College had stated 
that refusal to work for union and the 
removal of every barrier to Christian 
fellowship was a sin. D.D. McLeod, 
who had no fear of the scholarly — 
and, with others, objected to unionist 
elitism — pointed out that professors 
should be cautious about making up 
new sins. Was it rational to believe 
that it was a sin not to agree with Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick and the union com- 
mittee? (One wonders what that fellow 
Barsanuphius would have made of 
these events!) McLeod believed the 
plea for union was ‘‘not a divine call 
— but a very human one.’’ 

The story of the resistance to church 
union was the adoption, by con- 
siderable and increasing numbers of 
continuing Presbyterians, of Sam 
Goldwyn’s now famous phrase ‘‘in- 
clude me out.’’ Most of what has been 
written about church union views 
these dissidents negatively. This 
‘negative’ and ‘narrow’ image pursues 
our church even to this day. I was in- 
trigued to read the splendid comment 
of J.W. MacNamara to the press, just 
before the opening of a Presbyterian 
Church Association meeting in 1922: 
“We do not like the name Anti- 
Unionists. We have not a negative but 
a positive programme, a definite 
policy of co-operation with the other 
churches along every practical line 
and we feel that this can be done 
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without destroying the identity of the 
churches. ”’ 

Dr. Clifford tells the story of the 
union movement and its opposition in 
great detail. He has a sense of what 
is important and only rarely do we 
wish for a little less information. (I 
was interested to discover on page 107 
that the Presbyterian Church Associa- 
tion had only raised $2.00 in British 
Columbia in a special 1917 appeal. I 
was comforted a few pages later to 
learn that a special appeal in early 
1918 had doubled the amount in B.C. 
to $4.00. Here is a precedent to en- 
courage the double-in-the-eighties 
people!) 

No review could hope to cover the 
scope of the book. Dr. Clifford begins 
with the origins of the controversy and 


The story of the 
resistance...was the 
adoption, by 
considerable and 
increasing numbers 


of continuing 
Presbyterians, of Sam 
Goldwyn’s now 
famous phrase, 
“include me out.” 


the beginning of resistance. He details 
the two national votes and the reluc- 
tance to submit the question to the 
people again. We learn of the forma- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church 
Association to preserve Presbyterian 
identity, the wartime truce, the 
resumption of hostilities, the 
legislative struggle for union, the 
‘‘parting of the ways,’’ and the conti- 
nuing battle in the courts. My one 
regret is that he does not give much 
attention to theological questions. 

The ultimate issue was whether The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada took 
its identity into the United Church, as 
the unionists contended, or whether 
the true identity was not necessarily 
with majorities but with those who 
adhered to the church’s standards and 
government — as the anti-unionists 
contended. 

The controversy was resolved in 
1939 when, after negotiations and 
agreement, the United Church 


withdrew its objection to the continu: 
ing church being called ‘‘The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’’ and 
the United Church of Canada act was | 
amended accordingly. The way to bet- | 
ter relations between the two churches 

was now opened. : 

I was one of the Presbyterian group _ 
who met with the United Church 
representatives in the first official talks 
between our two denominations in 
1976 and 1977. We asked ourselves 
the question: Are we a denomination | 
divided or two separate and distinct | 
denominations? Rather sadly, we 
seemed to agree that while we share | 
a common Reformed heritage, both 
churches have changed since 1925 and 
while we have much in common we 
have become separate denominations. — 

Dr. Clifford’s book tells us that this | 
may not be a bad thing. The unity of 
the Church may encompass a positive 
Christian denominationalism and at 
the same time be a unity which, 
paradoxically and mysteriously, can 
prosper in diversity. 

One closing comment. I will ever 
be grateful to Dr. Clifford for a quota- 
tion from Principal Gandier of Knox 
College in 1916: 

“Some good and honest hearts will be 
sore, a few congregations may refuse 
to enter, but twenty-five years from 
now all will be included in the United 
Church of Canada, and all will thank 
God for the faith...to go forward....”’ 

So much for the infallibility of Prin- 
cipals of theological colleges! 

Keith Clifford’s book is must 
reading for everyone who wants to 
understand the history of our Church. 
We are grateful for the historical 
scholarship and understanding spirit of 
this minister of the United Church of 
Canada. 0 


The price of The Resistance to Church Union 
in Canada, 1904-1939 is $24.95. 


Dr. Corbett is the Prin- 
cipal of Knox College, 
Toronto. 
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Bunyan and the 
ordination of women 

Congratulations to you and your 
staff for an excellent December issue 
of The Record. It is most interesting! 
After reading “‘John Bunyan, fun- 
damentalist — Three centuries of 
Pilgrim’s Progress’? by Wallace 
Robb, I was prompted to wonder what 
Bunyan’s stand would be today re the 
ordination of women to the teaching 
ministry. 

The following extract from 
Pilgrim’s Progress at least indicates 
his sympathies: 

“‘T will say again that when the 
Saviour was come, women rejoiced in 
him before either man or angel. I read 
not that ever any man did give unto 
Christ so much as one groat; but the 
women followed him, and ministered 
to him of their substance. ‘Twas a 
woman that washed his feet with tears, 
and a woman that anointed his body 
at the burial. They were women that 
wept when he was going to the Cross, 
and women that followed him from the 
Cross and that sat by his Sepulchre 
when he was buried. They were 
women that were first with him at his 
resurrection-morn; and women that 
brought tidings first to his disciples 
that he was risen from the dead. 
Women then are highly favoured, and 
show by these things that they are 
sharers with us in the grace of life.”’ 

It is also interesting to read in scrip- 
ture, the following: 

‘It was Mary Magdalene, and 
Johanna, and Mary the mother of 


LETTERS 


James, and other women that were 
with them, which told these things un- 
to the apostles, and they believed them 
not.’” St. Luke 24:10, 11. 
These women first proclaimed the 
gospel and the apostles DID NOT 
BELIEVE THEM! Forgive us our 
doubts as we forgive them that doubt 
our sincerity. 
Robert Drummond, 
Brampton, Ont. 


December’s editorial 


Just a note with regard to your 
December message. I do not feel you 
were sentimentalizing when you 
described the Presbyterian Church the 
way you did. Rather, you described 
it accurately. As a newly-ordained 
minister, I feel it is a great church. 
What we lack in size we make up in 
quality. Your comments are no excep- 
tion. Please keep up your good work. 

(Rev.) Rod Lamb, 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


No monopoly on 
grace and truth 


I am sure this is not the only pro- 
test submitted regarding Mr. 
McPhee’s letter in the December, 
1985, issue, in which he takes an op- 
posing stand to the Moderator on his 
views of Christian mission and 
evangelism. Were it not clothed in 
such high-flown theological language, 
it might be taken for just another 


Watson’s Worip 


FOLLOWING MY VERY CONTROVERSIAL 
SERMON LAST SUNDAY 
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cheap shot. | 

It reminds me of what my wife us- 
ed to say during the first few years of 
our married life. ‘Darling, you are so 
right!’” — the implication being, even 
so I had a great deal more to learn. 

The matters raised, of course, are 
deep and far-reaching. How secure 
are we in our faith in him who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life; secure 
enough to listen, honestly listen to per- 
sons who hold another faith? Can we 
hold firm convictions about the per- 
son and work of Christ and afford to 
keep a closed mind? What are the con- 
ditions, attitudes, limits and final 
results of closedness and openness? 
And the Lord himself, how did he 
speak and act in this regard? 

Yes, we believe that Jesus is the 
Word made flesh who dwelt among us 
and now by the Holy Spirit is a living 
Presence. In our witnessing to him by 
word and deed, the same Holy Spirit 
who raised him from the dead, will do 
the convincing. But do we hold a 
monopoly of his grace and truth? To 
presume so — wouldn’t that be the 
worst fault of all, to limit the powers 
of the Holy Spirit? 

If Mr. McPhee had the privilege of 
spending an hour or two in conversa- 
tion with a person like Dr. Margaret 
Kennedy who has spent many years in 
India, he might gain further insights. 
He would learn something of the cost 
of being open and vulnerable in a non- 
Christian world; and of some of the 
rewards. 

(Rev. Dr.) George E. Dobie, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Noel Watson 


-. THIS WEEK LT AM GIVING 
MR.HANSOP THE RIGHT To REPLY. 


chance encounter 
vith The Record 


A friend of mine lent me his 
resbyterian Record of November, 
985, because I was interested in the 
tticle on Communion tokens. 
“A wound needing healing’’ also 
«ruck a responsive chord. I entirely 
gree with the article. And I look at 
Ae problem from a different 
vackground than born Canadians, for 
} spent some three-and-a-half years in 
. Japanese concentration camp. 
Though I think the precautionary 
neasures were justified under the cir- 
cumstances, the same can not be said 
‘or the way they were implemented 
und the way these people were 
maltreated and robbed. 
Paul F.L. de Groot, 
Calgary, Alta. 


! 


Short memories 

1. Your November issue contains an 
article entitled ‘‘A wound needing 
healing’? (sic). When first I read it I 
was sorely tempted to take issue with 
it and its publication immediately, but 
realized I would only use the same ex- 
travagant, vehement language used by 
the writer, described as a retired 
Prebyterian minister. 

2. I hope I have conquered that 
urge. 

3. In the first place, the internment 
in time of war, by any country, of 
residents born in or citizens of an 
enemy country is simply logical self- 
protection. If such residents have 

‘taken out citizenship papers it is 
possibly an indication of why they left 
their country of birth for that action 
is the first step an espionage agent 
takes when being planted. 

4. As to the measures taken by our 
authorities in the process of intern- 
ment, the author himself admits that, 
sin the highly emotional at- 
mosphere of such critical times some 
over reaction is possible and almost 
inevitable.’’ Let us not now condemn 
the methods of those in authority at the 
time. Indeed the author of the article 
points out that in the intervening 
years, those about whom he expresses 
concern have been silent **...simply 

accepting the fact that times of war 
continued on page 34 
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How you can be 


“Td like to 
share with you 
a story from 
Mother Teresa 
of Calcutta: 
‘Near our 
house there 


Sally Struthers 
National Chairperson was a family 


with many children which had 
not eaten in several days. So! 
took some rice and went to 


them. When I got there I saw 
the hunger in the shallow eyes 
of the children—real hunger. 
The mother took the rice 
from my hand and divided it 
in two and left the room. She 
said simply, ‘Next door they 
are hungry also?" 

“Hunger, disease and pov- 
erty dwell in oe 
the crowded 
slums of 
Mother Teresa's 
Calcutta. Every | 
day, these 
enemies de- 
stroy the lives 
of so many 
children. 
Children who 


| would like to sponsor a Liboy Cigirl in the country of greatest need CJ or 
________, Enclosed is my donation of (_1$18 for the first month 

or (J$216 for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but | would like to help with a 
“Please send more information CJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 


(country) 


donation of $ 


on request. 


Name 


an answer to prayer. 


hope and pray that things will 
change at home, ‘next dor’ 
around the world. 

“Christian Children’s Fund 
is helping answer their prayers. 
I know. I've seen the smiling 
faces of thousands of spon- 
sored children. For just $18 a 
month, a CCF sponsor can 
help provide food, clothing, 
medical care, education or 
whatever is needed most for 
one poor child in a less fortu- 
nate part of the world. 

“Pm asking you to please 
sponsor a hungry girl or boy. 
All you have to do is mail in 
this coupon. CCF will send 
you more details on how you 
can become a blessing to one 
needy child. And 
then you'll see how 
B easy it is—and 
| how wonderful—to 
be the answer to 
a child’s prayer.” 


Send Your 


(a 


Address 


City /Town 


Prov. 


Code 


\ CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


”) \027 McNICOLL AVENUE EAST, SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO MIW 3W6. 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
The Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Mexico, Philippines, 
Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Togo, Uganda, Zambia. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Hugh McKellar 


Confronting the latest scourge 


ma I the misfortunes of others,’’ wrote that shrewd subject of Louis 

ieee the Duc de La Rochefoucauld, ‘‘there is something which 
does not entirely displease us.’’ Will the unfolding AIDS dilemma find all too 
many persons ready and delighted to bear out his insight? 

If the syndrome could just be trusted to confine itself to Haitians, homosex- 
uals, and drug-abusers, what vistas it would Open to the vindictive! The two 
years which are said to elapse between diagnosis and disintegration allow plen- 
ty of time for winkling the victims out of their terrified obscurity and making 
them confess. ‘‘We have done those things which we ought not to have done, 


and there is no health in us.’’ Pain and 
humiliation, if applied as judiciously 
as they once were to a certain thief, 
can assuredly wring out a public ad- 
mission of responsibility: ‘‘... and we 
indeed justly, for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds.’’ What can’t 
help the sufferer may as well gratify 
the bystanders instead of going to 
waste altogether. 

Yes the current AIDS situation bids 
fair to beckon several unlovely human 
traits out of the crevices in our per- 
sonalities where they usually lurk — 
and here may lie one key to the ap- 
prehensiveness of persons whom doc- 
tors consider at no risk whatsoever. 
Is dread of AIDS, at bottom, a par- 
ticular case of an underlying general 
fear of being found out? The syn- 
drome’s lethal nature cannot be what 
truly bothers us, since on any holiday 
weekend more Canadians die in traf- 
fic than AIDS has so far managed to 
dispatch in half a year; yet any 
counter-measure, like seat-belt laws or 
lower speed limits, meets mulish 
resistance — perhaps because we at- 
tach no disgrace to death on the roads? 

Do we, rather, resent AIDS’ fron- 
tal attack on two currently favourite 
delusions of ours: one, that we can 
bend nature completely to our will; the 
other, that we can indefinitely conceal 
reprehensible behaviour? Our 
culture’s howls echo the thief at 
Calvary: ‘‘Save thyself and us!’ 
Never mind what we did to bring this 
on; spare us the consequences, 
however you can do it! 

But we who set up for Christians 
need not follow our secular 
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pete. current Alls 
situation bids fair to 
beckon several 
unlovely human traits 


Out of the crevices in 
Our personalities 
where they usually 
lutkes 


neighbours into panic unless we 
choose. We have never completely 
forgotten that we are in a state of 
creatureship; we are not the ones 
ultimately in charge of the world, 
which is just as well for both us and 
it. Nor have we altogether supposed 
that sin, individual and corporate, has 
dried up and blown away. We cannot 
charge the AIDS virus with insolence 
for daring to emerge in a world where 
things have no business to happen ex- 
cept by our kind permission. And 
since we don’t have to expend emo- 
tional energy on grappling with this 
kind of affront, we have some to direct 
towards the syndrome’s victims and 
their families, who often need all the 
help they can get. 

For this is by no means the first in- 
fectious scourge which Christians 
have faced and survived. Leprosy, 
bubonic plague, smallpox, tuber- 
culosis, cholera — all have come and 
gone, in times when nobody knew 
how they were transmitted, how they 
might be treated, or why some peo- 


ple succumbed, others recovered, and 
still others remained healthy. Before 
all these diseases and more, our 
ancestors were as defenceless as we 
now feel before AIDS; but we 
wouldn’t be here if a fair number of 
them hadn’t somehow come through. 
And for those who didn’t, the Church 
was always there, to put the victims’ 
hands into the hand of God. 
Moreover, the clergy, on whom this 
responsibility mainly fell, were among 
the few literates of their day, and thus 
were able to leave records of how they 
ministered during epidemics. What 
approaches, what strategies did they 
develop which might now prove 
useful to their successors, who may 
without warning be called upon to 
provide AIDS victims and_ their 
relatives with pastoral care? 
Probably more than we suppose, 
since in every century disease has 
struck people fully persuaded that this 
life was the only one they would ever 
have, anywhere, rather than 
something to be eventually turned in 
against an infinitely superior model. 
AIDS victims merely have a more ac- 
curate idea than the rest of us about 
when they will have to surrender this 
life against — what? If we pass them 
by on the other side, we leave them 
as the dying Falstaff was left to the 
tender mercies of Mistress Quickly: 
‘*So he cried out, ‘God, God, God!’ 
three or four times. Now I, to com- 
fort him, bid him he should not think 
of God, I hoped there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet.’’ She meant well, and did her lim- 
ping best; but what if she had been 
able to respond to his outcry with, 
‘“Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine...”’ 
Or AIDS? oO 


Hugh McKellar is a regular contributor to The 
Record. 


James Ross Dickey 


HE ver mindful of the needs of others, and of the probability that whatever 
resolutions were made last month have either self-destructed or have not 


yet been unwrapped, ‘‘yr. ob’t s’rv’t’ 


’ (sometimes) offers the following new 


set — not as personal suggestions, but in re The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


ret us resolve: 

Ll. To eschew forever grand resolu- 
ons without substance or foundation 
‘apart from wistful hope). Would it 
not have been enough simply to deter- 
mine to grow in the eighties? Is it 
necessary to launch major capital fun- 
ding schemes for the church in the 
face of periodic deficits? This year, a 
combination of telling-it-like-it-is, 
clearly, combined with a generally 
equitable and easily understood pro- 
gramme of restrictions by the spen- 
ding agencies, worked. The deficit of 
1984 has been eradicated. Every time 
we discover a new ‘ministry’ is it 
necessary to look to the Colleges to 
add a new course of study? Even if 
they could meet all the suggested 
demands, by the time the courses had 
been put in place and three years of 
study had lapsed, we would likely find 
that the former priority had passed 
away, and fresh, absolutely just-as- 


Let us endeavour so to live that 
when we come to die even the under- 
taker will be sorry. 


Mark Twain 


Love of one’s neighbour contains 
nothing process-like, nothing ger- 
minating, or self-developing. Love, in 
the horizon of man, represents rather 
an uninterrupted series of actual, dai- 
ly, repeated, attempts to love. Love 
resists all legality and development 
and overcomes at the same time that 


crucial priorities had sprung up to 
replace it. 

2. Not to invoke any of the ‘persons’ 
of the Trinity as movers, OF 
seconders, of motions launching 
anything. 

3. To derive at least a modicum of 
non-complacent satisfaction in what 
we have managed to accomplish — a 
relatively non-fractious, reasoned, 
Reformed, cautious but not 
claustrophobic witness to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ...fraying a little at the 
edges perhaps, but not rent or worn 
out yet. 

4. To refuse to believe that every 
‘crisis!’ is terminal. ‘‘Through many 
dangers, toils and snares/ (We) have 
already come;/ ’Tis grace has brought 
(us) safe thus far,/ And grace will lead 
(us) home.”’ 

5. To recognize that we are small — 
statistically speaking anyway — but 


(GLEANINGS 


which is according to law and plan. 
It follows that from love’s relatedness 
to attempts, that it is helplessly depen- 
dent on the gifts of the other. In the 
moment of its deepest self- 


recognition, love perceives itself as 


something bestowed by another. 
Marxism, based as it is on law and 
plan, stands in diametric opposition to 
love as gift. It rejects out of hand the 
principle of the gift, calling it ineffec- 
tive and futile ‘charity’, a flight from 
the revolutionary ‘solution’ based on 
recognized laws of development. 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Resolutions for a slightly-used year 


that small can be beautiful, and 
pointed. 
6. Therefore to cease pretending that 
anyone but some of our own thinks 
that the Moderator of the General 
Assembly or General Assembly itself 
are automatically national ‘movers 
and shakers,’ holders of MacNobel 
Prizes for righteousness and wisdom. 
7. To cease pretending that ‘politics’ 
play no part in any of our decisions, 
and to trust that, at least from time to 
time, the Spirit does; and to discern 
the difference. 
8. To cease pretending that our finely- 
tuned and sometimes beloved system 
of government has no problems — re- 
quiring, perhaps, major adjustments. 
9. To quit the practice of avoiding dif- 
ficult decisions at the presbytery level 
by dumping them on church offices, 
or committees, and then ignoring or 
deriding the decisions made. 
10. To establish enough coherence or 
continuity in worship so that mobile 
Presbyterians are not faced with a 
liturgical variety of culture shock as 
they move from place to place. 
Amen. (Mine, anyway). C) 


Marxism’s revolution amounts to 
hate-filled rejection of the principle of 
the gift (and thereby also of love and 
the possibility to love) in the name of 
law-related conquest....There is a 
paradox in all this, insofar as Marx- 
ism in the end seeks to make a gift to 
mankind of both the rejection of gifts, 
and of the ideology’s obstinate mania 
for conquest. 

Rio Preisner 

Critique of Totalitarianism 

Translated by John J. Rock, S.J. 

The Idler, March, 1985 oO 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Unequal peacemaking 


Av is haunting the world — the spectre of 
nuclear war. All the nations of the world must enter 


into a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre.... Our epoch, 
the epoch of nuclear power, has simplified all social pro- 
blems into one: two great hostile camps directly facing each 
other: USSR and USA.... No other nexus between in- 
dividuals remains except this: pawns in the game of mutual 
destruction.... Of all the groups that protest against this 
polarization, Christians alone are a really revolutionary 
group. For in the midst of warfare mentality, their special 


role as peacemakers comes into its own.... The theory of 
Christians may be summed up in the single sentence: Aboli- 
tion of all weapons of war.... Christians disdain to con- 
ceal their views and aims. They openly declare that their 

goal can be attained only by the peaceful overthrow of all 

existing military conditions. Let the warmongers tremble 

at a Christian revolution. The people have nothing to lose 

but their fears. They have a world to win. Men and women 

of all countries, unite! 


I have revised the notorious Com- 
munist Manifesto (especially its begin- 
ning and ending) to make a sort of 
Christian Manifesto. It reflects my 
sense of the absurdity of our life on 
this planet Earth in this International 
Year of Peace. And my amazement 
that after two millennia the Christian 
Churches have not yet recognized 
themselves as organized peacemakers. 
For how could a follower of Jesus 
Christ be anything else but an agent 
of peace? Would it not be a contradic- 
tion in terms for us to advocate war? 
(Since we have done so, it must be 
possible; but I cannot understand the 
logic of this impossible possibility. I 
conclude that whoever promotes 
warlike policies instead of striving for 
peace is not a Christian, though he be 
high up in civil or churchly life or 
have his own Majority.) 

There are some churches — 
Quakers and Mennonites especially — 
known as “‘peace churches.’’ What 
does that make the rest of us? ‘*‘War 
churches’’? In fact that is not far from 
the truth, since we seem to follow 
blindly the rhetoric of the warfare 
state with its fearful distrust and 
political machinations and defence 
mechanisms. (Mark Twain’s famous 
‘‘War Prayer’’ shows the irony of 
blending blind patriotism with shallow 
religion.) Is this not rather a time to 
listen to the Old Testament prophets? 
The two greatest, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
were advisers to princes and rulers. 
They lived in such a time as this, when 
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Israel was looking to its arms and 
alliances for security and peace. These 
vocational guidance experts challeng- 
ed the People of God to consider an 
alternative, to ponder anew the mean- 
ing of God’s vocation for his People. 

It is essential, of course, to seek for 
what philosopher William James 


thei ustice Olea 
‘security’ based on 


mutual fear. 


termed *‘the moral equivalent of war’’ 
— ways of preserving and encourag- 
ing those evident values and virtues of 
comradeship and valour, patriotism 
and sacrifice, associated with the 
military tradition and celebrated ever 
since Vergil’s Aeneid: ‘‘Arms, and the 
man I sing .... And the long glories 
of majestic Rome.”’ 

The overkill of nuclear weapons is 
already so great as to be ludicrous. 
The power to retaliate is supposedly 
a form of deterrence. But the build- 
up of conventional weapons, the arms 
race, and now nuclear weaponry, in 
the name of national defence and in- 
ternational stability, is a form of 
madness unequalled in human history. 
Our own Committee on International 
Affairs gave an excellent report to the 


111th/1985 General Assembly, in- 
cluding a section on ‘Nuclear Disar- 
mament and Peacemaking.’ It noted 
the subtle shift from ‘strict’ to 
‘general’ deterrence, the latter fraught 
with threats and risks. (Strict deter- 
rence seems left behind, as even 
NATO’s game plan would respond to 
an invasion of Western Europe by a 
general response likely to blow 
everything away.) Its recommenda- 
tion, adopted by the Assembly, calls 
on our Government to renounce 
general deterrence as a policy, urging | 
NATO ‘‘to abandon military 
strategies contingent upon the use of 
nuclear weapons’’ and asking our 
Government “‘to provide leadership in 
seeking global nuclear disarmament 
and peace.”’ 

Such a position taken by our church 
is a bold and helpful one. It reflects 
the pairfstaking research of our com- 
mittee, and the sort of good citizen- 
ship which an institution can pursue. 
Above all, it underscores the primary 
issue today: not just survival, but the 
injustice of a ‘security’ based on 
mutual fear. In a nuclear age, there 
can be no security without peace. It 
is the continuing possession of nuclear 
arms that is the threat. Must not Chris- 
tians — peacemakers by definition — 
declare that it is morally unjust to 
possess nuclear weapons? 

Recently I was privileged to attend 
a seminar on Alternative Security 
Systems at the Interchurch Centre in 
New York. The panel drew on experts 


from various disciplines, including 
some at the United Nations charged 
with the topic of disarmament (for in- 
stance Canada’s Ambassador for 
Disarmament, Mr. Douglas Roche). 
I sensed the urgency of the matter in 
this mixed group from East and West, 
the sense of doom unless we can turn 
around the fateful commitment of the 
two superpowers to nuclear systems 
of security. I was also struck by the 
positive role of Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGOs) in the general 
search for international harmony. 
Christian churches and in- 
terdenominational NGOs are among 
the strongest voices. The original UN 
Charter spoke of ‘the sourge of war.’ 
Its 40th anniversary (24th October, 
1985) reiterated its commitment to 
peace by declaring 1986 an Interna- 
tional Year of Peace. 

Whatever we may think of the UN’s 
record to date as a peacemaking agen- 
cy, and whatever we may think of the 
historical causes of the enmity bet- 
ween the two superpowers, as Chris- 
tians we have no choice. We must 
declare our advocacy for peacemak- 
ing as a primary goal, however radical 
the consequences for new and alter- 
native ways of securing peace in the 
world. Nor is such a goal a mere 
dream of peaceniks who are soft on 
Communism. Our own church has 
said, in formal statement: 

We protest against the world arms 

race 

That diminishes our ability to fight 

hunger, ignorance, poverty and 

disease. 

We fear nuclear war 

and the devastation it would bring. 

We affirm that God is at work when 

people are 

ashamed of the inhumanity of war 

and work for peace with justice. 

We pray for peace 

to him who is the Prince of Peace. 
(Living Faith 8.5.3) 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Getting used to it — in Britain 


Lloyd Robertson 


T* British media have been alive lately with a debate over a 400-page 
Church of England report on poverty in Britain’s inner cities. Fiery-eyed 
Tory MPs have been squaring off in debates with grim bishops as the Thatcher 
government rails at what it regards as unwarranted criticism of its policies. The 
report, commissioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Robert Runcie, 
made sixty-one recommendations on church and government policy in an ap- 
peal to the nation to take ‘collective responsibility’’ to head off industrial decline. 


.... wasteland” created 
by social neglect 
in the once-great 

Victorian cities... 


The church commission, headed by 
a former Labour Party MP, travelled 
around the country to examine what 
it called the ‘‘wasteland’’ created by 
social neglect in the once-great Vic- 
torian cities of England. It was deep- 
ly disturbed at what it found. Apart 
from the physical decay of buildings 
and facilities, the report’s authors said 
‘social disintegration has reached 
such a point in some areas that shop 
windows are boarded up, cars cannot 
be left on the street, residents are 
afraid either to go out themselves or 
to ask others in, and there is a per- 
vading sense of powerlessness and 
despair.”’ 

The report is titled Faith in the City 
and while it indicates optimism about 
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the future, there is one paragraph that 
has understandably upset the govern- 
ment of the day. It reads: ‘‘Our socie- 
ty prides itself on being compassionate 
and all political parties would wish to 
appear to be making it more so. But 
if the policies of any government can 
be shown to be making the plight of 
some classes of citizens actually 
worse...it is a clear duty for the 
church to sound a warning.”’ It will 
come as a surprise to Canadians that 
this kind of talk from the church is a 
shock to many Britons. One cor- 
respondent explains that the reason is 
the Church of England’s gradual 
movement away from the more hal- 
cyon days when the Anglican 
establishment in the old country was 


regarded as ‘‘The Tory Party at 
prayer.” 

The best example of the widening 
gap can be seen in one undisguised 
reference to Margaret Thatcher’s ad-- 
vocacy of a free market economy. The - 
report insists that wealth without ‘‘just 
distribution”’ is immoral. It continues 
‘*There is a very long Christian tradi- 
tion, reaching back to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, and supported by in- 
fluential schools of economic thought, 
which firmly rejects the amassing of 
wealth unless it is justly obtained and 
fairly distributed.’’ Having invoked 
the Old Testament, the report’s 
authors then turn their attention to the 
New Testament and its repeated call 
to ‘‘share one another’s burdens.”’ 
They use that quote to underline their 
view that a disproportionate share of 
the social cost of updating and moder- 
nizing industry is being borne by the 
low-paid and the unemployed. 

As might be expected, the British 
Labour Party has endorsed the report, 
while an unnamed Conservative 
Government source has dubbed it 
“‘pure Marxist theory.’’ The Ar- 
chbishop of Canterbury has not en- 
dorsed all of the report's recommen- 
dations but has defended it as stemm- 
ing from what he called a *‘theological 
imperative. ”” 

Canadians can view all of this with 
a certain amount of amused detach- 
ment. We have often been lectured by 
various church organizations, both 
Protestant and Catholic, on the ills of 
our society. Politicians and objective 
observers, sometimes including this 
one, have called their economic theory 
flawed, and their political approach 
naive, but there should be no argu- 
ment on one point. The Christian 
Church must speak for the conscience 
of nations, on the side of love, peace 
and the impoverished — and it must 
keep right on doing it. The British will 
just have to get used to it. 

O 


SUGGESTION BOX 


“Muffin Madness” 


cs M uffin Madness’’! We mulled the name over and then finally decided 

that it was a very good name, indeed. Representatives from seven 
churches in our area (Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, Christian Reformed, Roman 
Catholic, United and Presbyterian) met together in May, 1983, to plan our first 
women’s community event. The initiative came from the women in our church 
and actually sprang from the warmth of fellowship which we experienced at 


the World Day of Prayer in March. 


We meet first for 
coffee and muffins, 
then enjoy a brief 
singsong and listen to 
a speaker. 
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The first ‘‘Muffin Madness’’ was 
held at our church, Albion Gardens, 
Toronto, with the Rev. Linda Ashfield 
(Gateway Presbyterian Church, Flem- 
ingdon Park, Toronto) as our speaker. 
The women loved Linda and her open- 
ness. Since that first evening in the 
Fall of 1983 the other churches have 
hosted the event, so that we have met 
twice annually, both Spring and Fall. 

The organization is very simple. 
Each person who comes is asked to 
bring muffins: The church supplies 
coffee, tea, butter, etc., which is taken 
out of the budget for the evening. We 
do not charge at the door but rather 
ask each church to contribute ten 
dollars. This more than covers the 
costs. At the end of the evening we 
sell the extra muffins and with this 
money we are able to make a dona- 
tion to the local welfare work (Rex- 
dale Ecumenical Social Action). 

Simplicity is also the word as far as 
programme is concerned. We meet 
first for coffee and muffins, then en- 


joy a brief singsong and listen to a 
speaker. The conversation time gives 
opportunity to meet women from 
other congregations. 

What are the benefits from this kind 
of community get-together? First of 
all, it helps us to realize that we are 
sisters in Christ and that we can draw 
strength from that. Secondly, it builds 
up friendship in the area and opens up 
communication where it might not 
have existed before. 

We are not recommending that 
every community try a project like 
this. What we are saying is that ‘‘Muf- 
fin Madness’’ has brought many peo- 
ple and congregations together ina 
very good, barely-structured, warm- 
hearted way. It has been a great en- 
trée for fellowship and support in 
northern Etobicoke! Oo 


Submitted by the Rev. Lorna Raper, minister 
at Albion Gardens Presbyterian Church, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 
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THE CHURCH, 
/NIOLENCE @ 


ver a four-month period of deputation among many dif- 

ferent congregations, questions would inevitably arise con- 
cerning South Africa. “Is the situation there as serious as the 
television programmes suggest?” Or, “Why is the church so 
preoccupied with South Africa when there are many obvious in- 
stances of oppression in other countries?”’ These questions will 
be considered in this article along with some discussion con- 
cerning the attitude of the church in an area of increasing 
violence. 

First, the situation in South Africa is very serious. SO serious 
that the South African government has decided that foreigners 
should not be able to see the extent of the violence on televi- 
sion. Even print reporters are having their access to trouble spots 
seriously curtailed. Apartheid has been the official policy of South 
Africa since 1948. Since that time the apparatus of racial 
segregation has been refined. Blacks are told where they must 
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Apartheid, the Church, and violence 


continued from previous page 


live, where they might work and the type of school, 
hospital or church they may attend. Meanwhile, blacks 
have lost their citizenship and been assigned to one of ten 
‘homelands’ — artificially created dumping grounds for 
blacks of no economic value. Three million blacks have 
been uprooted from legally held land and forced to live 
in the homelands. Under the increasingly Draconian laws 
of the apartheid regime, the ability to protest has been 
seriously undermined. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly and even the right of habeas corpus have all been 
circumscribed. 

To protest this oppression, and the meaningless con- 
stitutional reforms of 1983-84, millions of blacks, ‘col- 
oureds’ (mixed race), Asians and whites have taken to 
the streets. The repression has been brutal, with over 750 
deaths and thousands of arrests. The government has 
responded by declaring a state of emergency in many areas 
of the country. Repression increases and there is little hope 
of meaningful reforms. 

The second issue surrounds the question of the church’s 
response to apartheid. Why South Africa? Why not pro- 
test oppression in the Soviet Union or Uganda? Mr. Joe 
Clark, the Canadian Minister of External Affairs, speaks 
to this issue of ‘why South Africa?’. 

There are flagrant violations of human rights in coun- 

tries other than South Africa and Canada has protested 

against them in clear and forceful terms. But we sure- 
ly cannot ignore a situation, in a country once close 
to us, where the principles of equality and justice are 
so grossly denied. South Africa stands alone in conti- 
nuing to pursue an official and avowed policy of 
separation and discrimination based on race and col- 

or. (Baie Comeau, July 6, 1985) 

If this is the political rationale, the church’s position is 
similar but goes further. 

South Africa calls itself a Christian nation. Upon be- 
ing sworn in as South Africa’s first Executive President 
in September, 1984, Mr. P.W. Botha stated: 

We pledge ourselves to strive toward the protection of 

the principles of human dignity, liberty and property 

of all in our midst. We vow to uphold and defend Chris- 
tian values and civilized norms, as well as freedom of 
faith and worship ... Our state must maintain a par- 
ticular character. That character can only be built on 
orderly government and respect for our different 
population groups and peoples, their traditions, their 
hopes and ideals. (International Herald Tribune, 

September 16, 1984) 

Such statements would be high comedy if they were not 
so tragic. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa have 
long given a so-called biblical and theological justifica- 
tion of apartheid. It is in response to this diabolical use 
of the gospel that the World Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
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ches declared apartheid to be a heresy. The worldwide — 
church has echoed this condemnation, being repelled that — 
the gospel of Jesus Christ should be interpreted and used — 
in such a way as to enslave people. Basically, apartheid 
denies that reconciliation among God’s people is possi- 
ble or desirable. 

The support of, and attack on, apartheid has created 
turmoil within all communions of the South African 
church. Recently, an ecumenical group of theologians 
issued the KAIROS (Crisis) Document. The following ex- 
cerpt characterizes their pain: 

When we come to see that the conflict is between the 

oppressor and the oppressed, the crisis for the church 

as an institution becomes much more acute. Both the 
oppressor and oppressed claim loyalty to the same 
church. There we sit in the same church while outside 
Christian policemen and soldiers are beating up and 
killing Christian children and torturing Christian 
prisoners to death while yet other Christians stand by 
and weakly plead for peace. 
In attempting to identify the Christian and _ biblical 
response to apartheid, the KAIROS document argues that 
Christians and the Church may have to allow for the 
possibility of violent opposition to apartheid. This does 
not necessarily mean a call to arms, but is a strategy of 
support for the victims of apartheid and the involvement 
of the Church in specific acts of civil disobedience. 

From our comfortable position in Canada it is easy to 
condemn this sort of reasoning and action. But let us ex- 
amine the log in our own eye before we cast judgment. 
Many of our Canadian churches are resplendent in flags, 
regimental coats of arms and plaques which commemorate 
the war dead. Historically, we are not a pacifist church. 
We uphold a belief in the ‘just war’ which maintains that 
there are circumstances in which defensive violence is the 
lesser of two evils. Better to fight to resist Hitler than to 
acquiesce to the evils of Nazism. It is not a easy or com- 
fortable ethical choice, but given the moral ambiguity of 
our world the Church has found itself teaching that 
violence may be necessary in certain circumstances. 

South Africa finds itself in such circumstances today. 
The government of South Africa would have us believe 
that it is a source of law and order and the blacks are the 
source of rebellion. But the laws of South Africa are evil 
and it is by violence and violence alone that apartheid is 
held in place. Apartheid has no moral, ethical or Chris- 
tian underpinnings and without the violence of the state 
it would crumble in a moment. Those who fight apartheid 
are not simply anarchists or hoodlums but people who see 
no hope for peaceful change and have resorted as a last 
resort to violence. 

There are certain double standards that Canadians apply 
when discussing South Africa. They lament that com- 
munists are involved in the liberation struggle along with 


Flistorically, 


we are not 
a pacifist church. We 
uphold a belief in the 
‘just war’... 


Christians. However, few people questioned the propriety 
of the Soviet Union as an ally in the common goal of 
defeating Hitler. People say, ‘‘Isn’t it terrible that blacks 
are killing blacks in South Africa.’’ It may be terrible but 
never surprising. Collaborators have always been punish- 
ed. Our country seems to be proud of those citizens who 
are called United Empire Loyalists — collaborators with 
the British against their fellow (white) citizens. 

Others say, ‘‘But what of tribalism in Africa? If the 
blacks take over surely there will be chaos.’’ Perhaps there 
will be, but at least it is chaos of their own making. But 
more seriously, our use of the term ‘tribe’ is often a racist 
one. By it we tend to denote people of inferior intellect 
or socio-cultural achievement. In the West, we call our 
tribalism ‘nationalism.’ Nationalistic wars in Europe have 
killed tens of millions of ‘white’ people in this century 
alone. Yet if a Zulu punches a Tswana we cry, “See! 
Those blacks are tribalists.’’ If an Irishman punches a Scot 
— it’s just one of those things. We ought not hold up to 
South African blacks levels of behaviour that we ourselves 
cannot achieve. ( 

Paul tells us that if any part of the body suffers, then 
the whole body suffers. The African part of the church 
is suffering and has been suffering for decades. We in 
the West need to repent of the evils of the slave trade, 
of the excesses of colonialism, and of an economic system 
in the world that creates wealth for the rich while ex- 
ploiting so many poor in developing nations. We need to 
remember that we drink inexpensive tea and coffee, 
sweeten them with inexpensive sugar, on a table decorated 
with inexpensive flowers because poor farmers are grow- 
ing these crops on good land which is not growing food. 
In the height of the Ethiopian famine, that nation was still 
| shipping fresh fruit to Britain while its own people starv- 

- ed. Such is the lunacy of our economic world today. There 
is no end to the suffering in the world. 

My plea is that our church and each Presbyterian take 


an informed and prayerful stance on the South African 
situation. To help in the realization of this goal, the South 
Africa Working Group of the Inter-Church Coalition on 
Africa has produced an Action Packet which focuses on 
the emerging situation in South Africa. This would pro- 
vide excellent background material for individuals or 
groups considering the issue of the Church and apartheid. 
Those who would be interested in examining the 
theological underpinnings of the anti-apartheid campaign 
would do well to examine the KAIROS document. Both 
can be obtained (for a small fee) from the Secretary for 
Mission Education, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
South Africa presents a special challenge to the Chris- 
tian Church. On the one hand the gospel is perverted by 
a powerful minority. This must be exposed and opposed. 
On the other side are millions of people who have helped 
to create, but have been denied the fruits, of the richest 
nation in Africa. They need our support. And let us be 
realistic. The end of apartheid will not bring heaven to 
earth, just as independence did not accomplish all that 
nationalist groups had anticipated in many African coun- 
tries. But what Africa requires of the Church is not our 
judgment or condemnation but our understanding, love 
and support. We have no moral, ethical or Christian right 
to stand on the pedestal of our own works and judge Africa 
unless we are ready, on the same basis, to stand before 
the One who is to judge all. Love — active, involving 
love — is the gift we can give to our African sisters and 
brothers who are so fine and yet so troubled in this age. 
The question of the Church and violence is not a sim- 
ple one. The Old Testament gives examples in which the 
liberation of God’s people involved violence. On the other 
hand, it would be very hard to interpret the words of Jesus 
to condone violence. This author’s bias is that active non- 
violence may be the more Christian response. By this is 
meant not a pacifism that avoids conflict at any price, but 
a non-aggressive confrontation with the oppressor which 
may indeed involve the suffering of violence. This would 
seem to be a way of making violence redemptive, whereas 
a simple violent reaction to the oppressor makes one’s 
witness to the gospel much more tenuous. All this is not 
to dictate a moral decision concerning violence, but to 
stimulate thinking in this important area. Christians in 
South Africa are wrestling with these issues today. Our 
prayerful and sensitive understanding of their situation is 
an important contribution to the worldwide Church’s 
response to the questions posed by apartheid. 


O 


Glenn Inglis, an Overseas Missionary recently 
returned from Malawi, is presently doing 
deputation work through the Board of World 
Mission. 
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The following feature 
is taken from Pres- 
byterian Life, the official 
PLLplication, Ol tite 
Presbyterian Church of 
Southern Africa. It was 
written by the (then) 
Moderator Elect, the Rev. 
Glen Craig, minister in 
Ladysmith, Natal Pro- 
vince. Of his ministry, 
Presbyterian Life reports 
that it “‘has always been 
one Of téachins “ard 
reconciliation. In Lady- 
smith he has close ties 
with all the other Chur- 
ches, especially with the 
Blacks Churches. and 
Workin othe,area. In 
Stating his ‘‘Goals for My 
Moderatorial Year’’ he 
lists as. one sof Mfouraee! 
will work hard at a 
Ministry of real recon- 
ciliation between Black 
and White in the Church 
and where _ possible 
elsewhere.” 

Though the “‘Impres- 
sions from the USA” 
were garnered over five 
years ago and are impres- 
sions of the American at- 
Litude? "they waren 
teresting, I believe, and 
not without parallels for 
Canadians. 

We may conclude that 
Presbyterians in that 
strife-ridden country 
have something to tell us 
about solving the terrible 
problem of apartheid; or 
we may conclude that 
they are altogether too 
complacent (past 
Moderator, the Rt. Rev. 
Alan Maker did not sign 
the KAIROS document 
referred to in Glenn In- 
glis’ article on page 14 of 
this issue). In either case, 
I hope that there will be 
more communication 
between two Presby- 
terian Churches. JRD 
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Impressions fro 


\ \ / hen I was in the States 5 years ago, people hardly knew that | 
Africa existed. Now, South Africa is featured (often on the front 


of every Daily and Weekend Newspaper and on every TV news bulle 
The Presbyerian Church through its various publications and committees 
featured South Africa and our particular problems. 


Sometimes I sensed a real concern 
for South Africa; sometimes it seem- 
ed that people were using South Africa 
for their own political reasons. 
Although on the whole their reporting 
was fairly good, the unimportant 
details were obviously inaccurate and 
totally wrong. This bothered me as it 
could boomerang and be used to 
nullify any good or helpful criticism. 

I found Americans were very much 
aware that they too had been through 
racial conflict - but that they hadn’t the 
vaguest conception of how much more 
complex ours in South Africa were - 
the vast number of cultures and 
languages - the tension between the 
fear and anxiety of a powerful White 
minority and the impatience and 
growing anger of an overwhelming 
Black majority. When this was spell- 
ed out, I found them to be absolutely 
fascinated. 

On disinvestment and divestment, I 
found that Americans hadn’t much of 
an idea of the consequences of such 
action. After much research in South 
Africa, I had come to the conclusion 
that generally speaking, those who ad- 
vocated disinvestment or divestment, 


|! 


by Glen Craig 


were in some kind of shel 
employment e.g. Ministers, lecti 
etc., or were unemployed anyw 
were scholars or students. Those 
stood to lose their jobs or had far 
to support, were very much agai 

I also feel that this kind of act: 
violent - the same kind of vio 
perpetrated by the SA Govern 
with its forced removals. 

I believe also that it will be cot 
productive. The Arms embargs 
only made South Africa indepet 
in arms production - they now e. 
arms to other countries. 

I am also convinced that i 
Americans pull out of the busines 
industrial sector of South Africé 
Japanese and other countries will 
take their place. 

I believe American corpora 
with their Sullivan Code of Princ: 
have been a forceful influenc 
cracking open apartheid in 
country. 

Apartheid is being cracked oj 
for some not nearly fast enough 
others much too fast. Americans 
not generally aware of the impor 
of the scrapping of the Sex and _ 


ie USA 


aws. I believe that these were 
ner-stone of Apartheid - the rest 
llow, bit by bit. That was not 
metic change to the White 
ner. 

o believe that the Church is an 
ant influence for change. Un- 
ately it is divided. I believe it is 
nscience of the Nation. 

Jeal to the Presbyterian Church 
'to consult us (amongst others) 
> making decisions and 
ents - so that at least their facts 
e correct and that we may co- 
e together to bring about as far 
ng changes as possible for the 
on welfare of all our people as 
ly as possible and as peaceably 
sible, with no violence on any 


need your prayers and support 
- encouragement and yes, your 
ned, caring criticism. We need 
involvement - not your 
rawal. There is much in our 
ry that is wrong and even 
lous. There is also much that is 
and of God. 
slieve the PCSA has an impor- 
‘ole to play. It is a reformed 
sh with a liberal stance and will, 
se it is reformed, be listened to 
> Dutch Reformed Church more 
ly than any other so-called 
sh-speaking Church. q 


Further to the subject, 
the October, 1985 issue 
of Presbyterian Life, car- 
ries a report from the 
General Assembly held in 
September malngetne 
‘Church and Nation’ 
report: 

The Assembly again 
voiced its consistent con- 
demnation of the Apar- 
theid ideology. Mandla 
Hlongwane expressed 
the concern of many 
delegates that “the coun- 
try is burning and people 
are. »dying \#and ‘that 
urgent times require 
urgent solutions. A 
revolution within the na- 
tional life was felt to be 
under way and the only 
concern was not whether 
it would stop, but what 
itsecharacten mands) Out 
come would be. The 
Assembly expressed itself 
tom the Nation in , the 
following terms: 

The Assembly views 
the use of the police and 
army in riot control in 
the following terms, and 
resolves to inform the 
Minister of Law and 
Order and the Minister of 
Defence accordingly: 

a) We see the violent 
upheaval as_ essentially 
political in nature. It ex- 
presses the legitimate 
anger and frustration of 
an oppressed people and 
isha. reaction: LOG 
violence of the apartheid 


system imposed on them. 
b) We therfore believe 
that the answer is not for 
the police and army to 
use force to control the 
situation, but for the 
politicians to find a just, 
political solution. 
c) We believe that as long 
as the politicians delay in 
this urgent duty, the 
police and army in the 
townships must be seen 
as the instruments of an 
oppressive and unjust 
regime. 
d) We declare that it is 
particularly wrong for 
white conscriptees to be 
used in this way, and that 
any who find this to con- 
flict with their Christian 
conscience should be 
allowed to refuse such 
duties. The Presbyterian 
Church of Southern 
Africa extends its pastoral 
support to any whose 
conscience brings them 
to this position. 
e) We further urge that in 
view of the present spiral 
of violence, and of the 
unspeakable anger and 
resentment that is 
building up in the black 
community, the authori- 
ties should immediately 
take the initiative by en- 
ding the state of emer- 
gency, and withdrawing 
the army and extra police 
from the townships. 


O 
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INTERSECTION 


Thomas Merton 


by Enid Pottinger 


ht 1973 


in copyrig 


John Howard Griffi 


Photo: 


All things considered 
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uch of what passes through my mind and 
my hands seems to be without significance: 
services that can be purchased, another meal, 
another pillow, more clean socks.....without 
significance until | apply religion. Transcendence. 
Litres of milk at bargain rates need to be transform- 
ed, need to be transfigured, before | can tolerate 
their dripping one more time. And garbage day 
seems to maul and haul away most of my 
energies. Especially when the raccoons made me 
clean up twice. 

Thomas Merton summed up an era. If one wishes 
to know where the western world was in the se- 
cond half of the twentieth century, Thomas Mer- 
ton offers considerable enlightenment. He show- 
ed us our spiritual potential in the midst of our 
secular endeavors. He made holiness equivalent 
with a life that seeks to be whole, honest, and 
free....He proved that contemplation could occur 
in the throes of restlessness and that it was per- 
missible to be fully human. (The Human Journey, 
page 170) 

Magazines and TV documentaries, filled with 

words of utility, can get you down, down, down, 
and that’s why | enjoy Thomas Merton. His writings 
locate me on their pages of excess, scattered im- 
ages, goofy imaginings, routine activities, much 
as Peter Gzowksi’s Morningside, on occasion, can 
transcend menial and routine tasks. 
The appeal of the man is extraordinary. Much of 
it is tied up with his honesty..... From his honesty 
a warm and vital humanity emerged. He had a 
capacity to speak to others as though they were 
speaking to themselves. (The Human Journey, 
page 171) 

He had a harsh life, at times sadly unloved, and 
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Intersection: Thomas Merton 


continued from previous page 


I feel fortunate by comparison. What is undeniably there, 
permeating all his work, is the urge to create; to make 
an indelible mark - something that wouldn’t exist if / 
weren’t here. Speak out God! For your servant grows 
weary with listening. Where is the significance so 
beautifully splashed on our foreheads at baptism? Little 
child, it is for you that Jesus Christ came into the world, 
for you he suffered and died. Looking back on life - maybe 
sorting photos, editing slides, musing over school re- 
unions, whatever sets your memory tapes rolling - can 
you describe yourself as a child of Abraham? 


Would you seek to trace me? 
Ha! Try catching the tempest 
In a net. 
a Haiku death poem referring to Merton 
by fellow monk and friend, John Eudes Bamberger 


Called to a new journey. (Journey. Remember that word 
journey. it’s a key word in appreciating Merton.) Can I 
tell my story with such candour, such spiritual direction? 
Thomas Merton’s ultimate appeal has something to do 
with his capacity to become part of us. His life is a preface 
to our own: a prelude to further possibilities and new 
directions. (The Human Journey, page 16 of preface) 

Repetition gets to you after a while. More and more 
of the same is deadening. What can be more contrary to 
our hopes for the abundant life which is promised to us 
in Christ than the rigours of a Cistercian Abbey of the 
Strictest Observance? Obedience. Foolish obedience.... 
Perhaps. 

Merton was frightened by his own capacity for anarchy 
and indulgence. He required constraint and discipline to 
order his life. Had he not become a Trappist he most likely 
would have dissipated his talent and destroyed his life. 
His conversion to Catholicism began the process of 
radically ordering his life. The conversion experience was 
intense; the church he joined, strict and authoritarian.... 
The monastery offered him the discipline he required to 
save himself. 

The tension in Merton between anarchy and discipline pro- 
ved creative. Too much of either would have destroyed 
him as an artist. The secret of his genius has something 
to do with balance between extremes. (The Human 
Journey, pages 6 and 7). 

A respect for authority. God’s will is revealed in the 
monastery’s chain of command. Back to the first 
paragraph - revelation and transcendence. Speak, Lord, 
for your servant is busy obeying the demands of other 
people, exploring my own talents. Repetition, obedience. 
Hard physical labour. Discipline. 

‘*Sustained applause from a knowledgeable audience.”’ 
So says Arts National. A strong accolade for a performer. 
(Articulate, isn’t it. Multisyllables imply accuracy. And 
above all the fans are ‘‘knowledgeable.’’) Merton lives 
on now, with the sustained applause from all pilgrims, 
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all seekers. He’s walked a path - no, journeyed - into the 
Church from outside, suffered the rejection that all 
newcomers do - but at last found his mind quickened, his 
soul claimed within Her Embrace. How can I tell you my 
story? Where to begin? In the beginning, God. I am a 
child of the Church. 

The fifties, sixties and seventies were predicted upon, 
observed, analyzed and preserved like no other decades. 
Merton is part of them. The arms race, racial integration, 
massive shifts in population, possible destruction of our 
planet, nano-second tranfers of information, impenetrable 
walls separating people, violence claiming the proponents 
of non-violence. When Eldrige Cleaver felt discouraged, 
he read Thomas Merton. Hear that, Amos. 
Revolutions are always the result of situations in which 
the drive of an under-priviledged mass of men can no 
longer be contained by token concessions and in which 
the establishment is too confused, too inert, and too 
frightened to participate with the under-privileged in a 
new and creative solution of what is realized to be their 
common problem. (Thomas Merton, Monk and Poet: A 
Critical Study quoting Merton’s Seeds of Destruction, 
page 11) 

And when you feel comfortable after worship, rocked 

by pastoral metaphors and unchallenged traditions, listen 
to this: 
He remarked on how far the notions of space which 
science forced upon our minds invalidated the traditional 
religious imagery by which we represent to ourselves our 
encounter with God. The mediaeval cosmology, borrow- 
ed from the pagan thinkers of Alexandria, had once seem- 
ed a necessary part of the Christian view of the universe, 
but it had been long ago discredited and then been found 
unnecessary, while Christianity remained. Merton 
recognized that much which passed for ancient practice 
in the liturgy...dated from the sixteenth century...much 
of the baggage which the Church dragged with it into the 
later twentieth century was antique and dispensable. And 
if some Christian thinkers...(suggested that) the 
disintegration of traditional organization was inevitable, 
Merton found himself welcoming the thought....‘‘It may 
offer better chances of a real Christian life and 
brotherhood.’’ (Thomas Merton, Monk and Poet: A 
Critical Study quoting Merton’s Seeds of Destruction, 
page 116) 


Lord of Science, Lord of Art 
God of map and graph and chart, 
Lord of physics and research, 
Word of Bible, Faith of Church 
Lord of sequence and design, 
All the world of truth is Thine. 
by Richard Jones from New Orbit 
(Galliard, 1969) 


Edward Rice, a friend of Merton’s, wrote a small book 


about him. It has a long, three-phrase title, and the sub- THE WEST END 
itle is ‘‘An Entertainment.’’ What a marvellous subtitle. = 

Whose life can be as charmingly and poignantly sketched? 

Confessions of a Guilty Bystander is on the shelf with 

‘other ‘tidbit’ books - limericks, A Fortune in the Junk FOR SENIOR 
Pile, Isaac Bashevis Singer, Pascal’s Pensees. Always a f- Sy | CITIZENS... 


paragraph to focus and help with meaning and 
transcendence. Why the affection for Thomas Merton? 
Insight. Rhythm. Focus. Zap. Gotcha! 

I want to sail. I want to fly. I want an ‘All clear for 
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Enid Pottinger is a teacher and writer, and a 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa. 
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1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 
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about Thomas Merton 
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Thomas Merton — Pilgrim in Progress. Toronto: Grif- 
fin House Graphics, 1983. 

Padovano, Anthony T., The Human Journey — Thomas Mer- 
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day and Co. Inc. 

Rice, Edward. The Good Life and Hard Times of Thomas 
Merton: The Man in the Sycamore Tree: An Entertain- 
ment. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co./Image 
Books, 1970. 
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by Thomas Merton 
autobiography 
The Seven Story Mountain. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company3*1948. 


journals 

Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander. Garden City NVYe: 
Doubleday and Co./Image Books, 1968. 

The Secular Journal of Thomas Merton. New York: Far- 
rar, Strauss and Cudahy, 1959. 
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poetry (for the most courageous only) 
The Geography of Lograire. 


‘1 et’s have another look at those blueprints.” 
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“High Steepled 
— Few Peopled’ 
Churches 


by Alden Marshall 


“High steepled — few peopled” churches abound in our big 
cities. Although they are very impressive from the outside, that 
is all of them most people see — seldom, if ever, entering them 
to worship. How can we think Christianly about huge buildings 
that house very small congregations? 

Some think that there is no problem, as long as the congre- 
gation can continue to maintain the building. Many such urban 
congregations have endowments that put more funds into 
maintenance than any other aspect of the ministry of that 
congregation. 
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Such people often want to preserve a building because 
of its sentimental value, and thereby perpetuate a museum 
of sorts. The building then serves as a reminder that Chris- 
tians were once a presence and that they left their mark 
‘on the landscape of the modern city. 

- Others, who see little value in religious museums, 
believe that it is bad stewardship to pour money into huge 
buildings when there are so many pressing spiritual, 
social, emotional and financial needs all around. Stories, 
such as the one about the monk who ripped silver orna- 
ments from an ornate altar and gave them to the poor, 

strike a responsive chord 
among those who value people 
more than the products of their 
hands. 

Beautiful buildings, stained 
glass windows and other arti- 
facts can indeed point to God. 
We might argue about whether 
one’s spirituality should 
depend upon a setting instead 
of the condition of one’s heart, 
but even cynics about this 
issue are forced to admit that 
environment can affect feel- 
ings and mood. Whether they 
should or not is a question 
beyond the scope of this 
article. 

One alternative to simply 
maintaining a museum is to in- 
vite other Christian groups to 
share the facilities and help 
pay for the upkeep. Several of 
our congregations do this, and 
there is benefit for the host 
congregation as well as the 
new congregation in the shar- 
ing of expenses. In this way 
the building will also be 
better used for the Kingdom of God. The evangelization 
of another segment of society can be promoted directly 
or indirectly, and this will be of benefit to all Canadians. 
Sometimes rental of a building to another small Chris- 
tian group is the most charitable option, considering they 
would pay about five or six times as much money in 
heating costs if they were given the building outright. 

Other options for the small congregation with a big 
building are to sell the building and continue as a small 
group in another space, or to merge with an existing 
congregation. When a building is sold to another church, 
instead of being jealous or begrudging, we should be 
thankful that some other Christian denomination has bet- 
ter rapport with the community around the building. 

In our cities especially we have communities in tran- 
sition. When the congregation is drawn from the 
neighbourhood and that base is lost, the congregation must 
either expand its base to embrace a larger metro area, or 
find a new base within the changed community, or move. 


When the community is radically different from the old 
neighbourhood, either culturally or economically, the 
possibility of adapting is very slight. Even when the 
congregation is made up of people who are willing to 
change their style of music and worship, the fact remains 
that few people want to assimilate into a totally different 
environment. When the original congregation lacks the 
prestige bestowed by the presence of youth, or formal 
education, or wealth, the possibility of assimilating large 
numbers of people from different cultures is bleak indeed. 

In such a case it is not a disgrace to sell a building, for 
buildings are not ends in 
themselves but only means to 
an end. For the Christian, the 
end, or goal, should be to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of God 
(the reign of God over indi- 
viduals, groups and societies). 
Anything that furthers that 
goal should be welcomed: 
anything that obscures that 
goal should be cheerfully 
abandoned. Jesus didn’t die to 
save buildings. 

Fortunately, from our point 
of view, some urban congre- 
gations can use their huge 
buildings with positive results. 
There are different ways to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of God, 
and there is sometimes a need 
for quiet, undramatic witness 
in concrete ways. Some 
congregations, although they 
may not be solvent, provide 
services to seniors. Others 
may be providing spiritual, 
social and emotional support 
to refugees and others who 
cannot yet be self-supporting. 
Finances are not everything! 

But where the congregation is diminishing in size while 
the proportion of finances spent on maintenance is increas- 
ing, some hard, serious questions need to be asked. I have 
heard of a building kept open for the benefit of only two 
individuals; but compassion for individuals as well as for 
the mass of individuals around us, calls us to seek first 
the Kingdom of God, even above our own personal com- 
fort and habits. 

Although I am listing this lastly, growth should be the 
first priority for any congregation. Growth in grace, and 
growth in the number of people who are ministered to 
are biblical goals for every congregation. 

Before the congregation resigns itself to letting the 
building become a museum piece, or to selling it, every 
effort should be made to grow. Prayer, money, plans, 
discussions, study and preaching should bring this goal 
to the forefront. If the first attempts do not succeed, 
repeated efforts need to be made, and methods and pro- 
grammes changed — in response to Spirit-directed logic 
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that meets people and their needs where they are, not 
where we wish them to be. 

When, in spite of efforts that are humbly, earnestly and 
consistently followed, no growth is evident, don’t despair. 
Just sell the building and promote the Kingdom of God 
elsewhere. 

I understand the pain and sadness involved even in the 
consideration of such a decision. It is easy to put Jesus 
fifth or sixth in importance in life, which is why he said 
“‘seek first the Kingdom of God; no one who has left 
houses, land...for my sake will fail to receive one 
hundred times in this world and in the world to come, 
eternal life.”’ 

Wouldn’t it be one hundred times more valuable for 
us if we could encourage other Christians who are trying 
to minister within the various ethnic groups that our 
congregations will never reach in their present form? 
Wouldn’t it be one hundred times better to have the love 
and power of Jesus Christ permeate our society than to 
hang on to a building because our grandfather donated 
the offering plates? 

Whether we approve or not, our denomination is 
basically a northern European group of people. I am 
thankful that people from all backgrounds are Presbyterian 
and I hope that everyone will continue to be sincerely 
welcomed. But the vast majority of non-northern Euro- 
pean people will never want to worship with us. (Shock- 
ing as this may seem, it is nevertheless true.) 

It is arrogant if we assume that people of different 
cultures should assimilate and take on our ways. It is also 
arrogant for other people to put us down because of our 
methods of worship or our particular emphasis as 
Presbyterians (development of the mind, for example). 

The fact is that we will never assimilate many people 
into our churches unless they are people who share our 
joys and sorrows, and none of us need to feel guilty if 
we do not have a cross-cultural spiritual gift. This ability 
to relate well to others who do not share our culture and 
world view is rare among any group of people, anywhere. 
Those few who do have it are bridges used by the Holy 
Spirit to evangelize cross-culturally. A Cree Indian Chris- 
tian, for example, has little chance of reaching many Iro- 
quois Indians with the gospel. But if he can reach an Iro- 
quois Indian who is comfortable with Cree culture, then 
this person can take Christianity back to his tribe with 
greater results than the Cree would bring. By the same 
token, francophone people can more effectively reach un- 
converted French Canadians. The same is true of Italians 
in Toronto, etc. 


S Gi should the Presbyterian Church focus 
its efforts? Although some specialized 
ministries are valid, most of our time and resources should 
be spent on reaching that section of the population with 
which we have affinity. If we don’t reach our own children 
and grandchildren we need not expect the Finns or the 
Ugandans to evangelize them (although this may happen 
in isolated cases). 
If these people God has equipped us to care for move 
to another section of the city, more than our prayers 
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should follow them. We are not the only group of Chris-— 
tians called to make disciples, so we should not fret over. 
a section in which another part of the body of Christ can — 
more effectively labour. Pray for them, wish them well, — 
if necessary supply the buildings to further their work, 
and trust that as we try to build up and encourage another 
part of the body of Christ, God will strengthen us to work 
powerfully among the population he wants us to target. 

Then move our resources to where the people are — 
the people to whom God has directed and gifted us to 
minister. In many cases now, this means the suburbs. In 
30 years the resources may need to be moved again. This 
creates a problem only when the material resources are 
seen to be more important than the people. 

But what about the people who remain behind? There 
is no district of a big city that is completely homogeneous, 
and often it is the older members who stay in an area while 
their children and grandchildren move farther out from 
the core of the city. The fact that people usually move 
to the suburbs for what they perceive to be good reasons 
(cleaner air, lower taxes, less expensive housing, etc.) 
does not diminish the pain of those who are left. Many 
of these people continue to consider even the thought of 
selling the church building cruel and disloyal. 

It is very painful for the members to see the congre- 
gation dwindle. It is easy to feel personally insulted by 
those who left, and angry that the new residents in the 
community will not attend. And if there are discussions 
about selling the building, some might be tempted to ask 
whether God no longer cares about old people. 

Yes, he does care. But God doesn’t show his love by 
saying it is OK to selfishly squander resources. Nor does 
God’s love cease because the building is no longer con- 
trolled by those who constructed it and maintained it for 
years. 

God’s love could continue to be shown through the 
establishment of meetings geared specifically to the in- 
terests of a group of people. This may happen in an in- 
dividual home or apartment, at another congregation, at 
an afternoon meeting in a building sold to another 
denomination (or used by the same denomination to focus 
on another age group or cultural group). God still speaks 
in a still, small voice as often as he does in a big building, 
through a microphone. Status and prestige are false sym- 
bols of God’s love, for throughout history, many of the 
people who walked with God had neither. Christians of 
every generation must be weaned from dependence on 
what society considers to be success — as gently as possi- 
ble, as firmly as is necessary — for the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God. oO 


Mr. Marshall is the minister at Fairbank 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont. 
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During the past year, 
Presbyterian World Service 
and Development (PWS) 
has received over one and a 
half million dollars for the 
“ Africa Famine Appeal”. 
In recent months, rains 
have fallen in Africa 
and abundant crops 
are being harvested; 
now, the attention of African A 
people is returning to the 
long term development 5 
efforts needed for growthin /xg 
self-sufficiency. p 
PWS is supporting the 
efforts of African people, and 
the efforts of people of other 
nations, to grow into fullness 
of life. Read in the following 
pages about PWS’ partnership 
in development with people 
around the world. 


ax, A SIGN Or Hope 


The Nateeta farming project, Uganda 


I n the midst of the 
famine and civil 
unrest in Africa, a small farm 
development project in Uganda 
is a sign of hope. The Nateeta 
parish of Uganda provided 
seven acres of farmland for 
demonstration purposes so that 
farmers and youths could learn 
better agricultural techniques. 
A rural service worker travelled 
to the local homes to assist with 
farmer education. Another 
aspect of the program was to 
provide education for mothers 
and youths in child care, 
nutrition and basic home .-- 
economics. fs 
Over the past five / hi 
years, letters and ce 
reports have come 
from the project. 
Excerpts from some of 


these follow. a ei 


October, 1982: “Land clearing 
has begun. Bananas, 
pineapples, groundnuts, 
maize, tomatoes and beans 
have been planted and are 
being harvested. Nine women 
have begun lessons in 
agriculture, handcrafts, a? 
infant and child care and 
nutrition.” 

April, 1984: 
“Drought and 
flare ups of violence 
and civil unrest make 
project operations ~*? 
difficult. However, . . . 
more and more families are ~” 
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raising cows, goats, rabbits and 
chickens. Crops are producing 
well so we can sell some 
produce at the market.” 

March, 1985: “Our demon- 
stration plot is nOW seven acres, 
all of which has been fenced to 
protect the soybeans, maize, 
potatoes and pineapples. 
Twenty girls, aged 13 - 18 begin 
the two year training course in 
agriculture and home 
economics. 
Ithankthe —.” 
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Presbyterian World Service and 
Development Committee for 
their support through prayer 
and financial cost to our 


project.” 

Funds to project* 

PWS $1,480 

AAID 1,480 

CIDA** 8,868 
$11,828 


"Whig 
=, “Project holders usually seek funds from local 
‘, sources and other international agencies too. 


. "PWS is able to request a matching 
£ grant from the development agencies 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
Canadian International Development 
3 Agency (CIDA) of the federal 
‘4 government will then provide funds to 
match, double or triple the combined 
amount for the approved project. 
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oats is one activity of a PWS-supported 
farmer education project in Uganda. 


haraka lies in the 
foothills of Mount 


Kenya, in the district of Meru, 


a semi-arid area. The extensive 
drought in Africa came even to 


photo from Berkeley 


These men, participating in the farm development 


Kenya, once described as “the 
Switzerland of Africa”. 

In the past, Tharaka has 
received less than its fair share 
of government development 
money. One school, only for 
boys, is not sufficient for the 

opulation of 60,000, more than 
one half of whom are fifteen 
years of age or younger. Only 
one of Meru’s forty seven 
functioning water projects is in 
Tharaka, and it only semi- 
functioning. Meru has five 


hospitals and twenty four 
doctors, none located in 
Tharaka. 

The Tharaka Rural 
Development project, under 


oe 


project, toss hay to the cattle. 


the auspices of The Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa is directed 
by Rev. George Cooper, of The 
Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland who has valuable 
experience from a recently 
completed rural development 
project in another part of 
Kenya. The project aims to help 
farmers increase the amount of 
land they cultivate so that 
additional crops could be grown 
and sold for necessary cash 
income. 


oop NEws FROM 
THARAKA, KENYA 


| Increased harvests for farmers 


This is being done by 


developing the present church 
farm of approximately one 


PWS assisted with the purchase of this tractor 
for the demonstration farm. Training has 
been given in the maintenance and repair of 
the tractor, which is also available to farmers 
for a small rental cost. 


hundred acres to demonstrate 
improved farming techniques: 
cultivation, water conservation, 
animal husbandry, rural 
management and simple 
technical skills. 

Reports of August, 1985, tell 
of the very good harvests from 
the demonstration farm, due in 
part to the use of animal 
fertilizer, available in 
abundance. Plans have been 
made for the expansion of the 
project. 


Funds to project 


PWS $8,035 
AAID 8,035 
CIDA 48,190 

$64,200 


$3 


OVER 30,000 WOMEN IN 
SOUTH AFRICA ORGANIZE 


Form 300 “Centres of Concern” 


Be female domestic 
workers suffer severely 
from discrimination in South 
Africa. Usually, these women 
live in their employer's house, 
often in a city far from their 
husbands and children and 
isolated from other domestic 
employees. 

Fifteen years ago, the 
Domestic Workers and 
Employers Project (DWEP) 
was formed to help black 
domestic workers improve their 
living conditions and to help 
build understanding between 
the workers and their white 
employers. 

Since that time, over 30,000 
women throughout South 
Africa have organized into more 
than three hundred DWEP 
“centres of concern ”. These 


DAYCARE IN ARGENTINA 
Women travel 160 km. a day to work 


Te homes of a number of 
families in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, were destroyed by 
their government to make room 
for new superhighways. Their 
houses were overthrown by 
bulldozers and their 
possessions hastily thrown onto 
trucks and transported to new 
plots of land, outside of Buenos 
Aires. 

However, the women in the 
families must continue to work 


centres are meeting places for 
the domestic workers and their 
employers. Leadership training 
and counselling is available to 
the workers. The South African 
press gives extensive coverage 
to DWEP’s guidelines about 
payment, employment 
practices and working 
conditions. 

In all of these activities, the 
domestic workers take much 


Women, gathered in a local “centre 
hopes for the future. 


in Buenos Aires. They travel by 
bus to work — up to 160 
kilometres every day. 

The women needed child 
care; therefore, they decided to 
reorganize the day care facility 
they had set up in the shanty 
town where they had lived 
before. 

The women secured land and 
a small house in their new 
community to establish the 
centre. Neighbours helped 


of concern”, discuss their plans and 


responsibility 
for setting goals, 
organizing 
workshops 

and finding 
leaders from the 
black population. 


Funds to project 


PWS $11,070 
CIDA DayeL0 
$44,280 


photo from UNICEF 


build a play garden with 
outdoor games and 
asand pit. All the women 
pay one hour of 

wages per day to the 
centre and help with 
cooking and cleaning. 


Funds to project 


PWS $1,625 
AAID 1,625 
CIDA 9,750 

$12,900 
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PWS HE Lps KorEAN 
FARMERS WITH IRRIGATION 


One part of rural development and growth 


ali he “economic miracle” achieved by Korea part of a rural development 
following the Korean War has done little to program of The Presbyterian 
improve the lives of farming families. Low pay- Church in Korea. The rural 
ment for crops requires that farmers reap more project is training farmers, 
from their land; however, they are unable to afford | thirty five initially, to 
mechanization and continue to use inefficient detect the ground water lines, 
equipment and methods which result in lower to install pumps and pipelines 
crop yields. and, upon returning to their 
Helping farmers use efficient methods home villages, to organize and 
of irrigation to improve crop yields is one train small teams of people to 


work together to construct and 
operate irrigation systems and 
to instruct others. 


Funds to project 


PWS $7,200 
AAID 7,200 
CIDA 43,200 

$57,600 
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Through the rural development program supported by PWS, Korean 
farmers can learn more efficient irrigation methods. 


INDIAN WoMEN GAIN 


SEWING SKILLS 
Helps growth in village community 


espite extremely The Methodist Church of the | village enjoy increased economic 
hard work at Delhi Annual Conference well-being. The women are now 


menial labour, many young _| established a project to provide respected persons in their 
women in the Sunaiya area of | a sewing and tailoring course community. 


India, especially those from the | of one year in length to these 
village, do not earn enough young women. 


money to sup 


port themselves. The results of the project have | Funds to project 


They are therefore, destined to | been profound. The young 


- with no voice 


a subsistence standard of living, | women have gained skills PWS $ 925 
or power in their | which enable them to work CIDA 1,575 
independently. They and their $2,100 


village. 


sie) 


| Dyas: 1984, vio- 
lence attributed 
to U.S. backed contras killed 
more than three thousand 
Nicaraguans — children, men 
and women, young and old 
people. This is an average of 
more than eight people each 
day. 

This terror motivates the 
peasant farmers (campesinos) 
to search for more secure 
locations in which to live safely 
with their families. This means 
beginning a new life and 
finding new work. 

CEPAD, a Nicaraguan 
development agency, which 
continually seeks to assist the 
displaced families develop self- 
sufficiency, aims to provide 


REFUGEES IN CANADA 


photo from UNICEF 


A young child — a symbol of hope for a more 
peaceful future in Nicaragua. 


1,710 bags (100 grams each) of 
fruit and vegetable seeds to the 
families who are relocating. 


How Presbyterians help 


here are more than ten 
million refugees in the 
world. Some flee violence 
in El Salvador or severe food 


_ shortages in Ethiopia. In 1984, 
| approximately 15,000 refugees 


came to Canada to begin a new 
life. Others arrived as ‘refugee 
claimants’; they make their 
request for refugee status upon 
arrival in Canada and wait two 
to five years for their claim to 
be decided. 


S6 


How is The Presbyterian ¢ Af 


Church in Canada assisting 


those refugees who cross our (if: / 


borders? 

PWS asked this question and 
undertook a study and 
preparation of a report on the 
local initiatives taken by 
Presbyterians in Edmonton, 
Calgary, Toronto, Kitchener- 
Waterloo and Montreal to 
support refugees. 

The report tells that our 


SEEDS FOR NICARAGUANS 


Complement the family diet 


CEPAD promotes the 
cultivation of gardens to 
improve the family diet. 

In response to a request from 
CEPAD, which came to PWS 
via Glen Davis, who visited 
Nicaragua last spring, PWS is 
working to arrange for a large 
quantity of seeds to be sent from 
Canada. Providing “in-kind” 
aid is not the usual policy of 
PWS but the American embargo 
on goods to Nicaragua has cut 
off the beleaguered country’s 
usual supply of seeds. 


Proposed funding 

PWS $3,000 

CIDA 9,000 
$12,000 


| 
| 
| 


| 


e 

church has provided support to 
refugees in a variety of ways. 
‘Many congregations have 
sponsored refugees and their 
families to come to Canada. In 
1978, the national Presbyterian 
Church in Canada signed the 

Umbrella Agreement, thereby 
agreeing to assume the financial 


photo from Berkeley 


obligation of sponsorship 
should a congregation default. 
(Not one has.) 

Congregations have given 
support and assistance to 
refugees by helping them find 


homes, jobs and to register their 


children at school. Tyndale-St. 
George’s in Montreal has a 


What does the future hold for these refugees who line up for food in a camp in Zambia? 


WY 


gUN 


\ 
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participation in their 
school’s United Nations Club, 
Jim Gerrie and Scott Johnson, 
Presbyterian young people in 
Burlingtoa, confronted some of 
the concerns facing their world. 
Debates, conferences, field trips 
and fund-raising are some of 
the activities which helped the 
young people learn about the 


issues and respond to them. 
Recently, the group presented 
to city council its concerns for a 
nuclear free zone and clean 
water in Burlington. Jim and 
Scott write, “The club gave us 
an awareness of God's 

world ...and.. .anoutlet 
through which we were able to 
return some of God’s love to 
our fellow human beings.” 


broad program including 
counselling, assistance in 
learning English and helping 


Tents are home for those living in this 
Zambian refugee camp. 


increase the awareness of 
Canadians by taking church 
people on exposure tours to 
Central America. 

A task force established by 
PWS is presently studying the 
report. It will submit 
recommendations to the 
committee of ways PWS can 
encourage and support further 
involvement with refugees by 
our congregations and 
presbyteries. 
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Growing in awareness; Growing in involvement 


Young people involved in development 


Jim Gerrie and Scott Johnson are young 
people from Burlington learning about 
development issues. 


sip 


Several 
Presbyterians, 
wanting to learn 
more about life in 
Central America 
and to express sup- 
port to those who 
suffer because of the war, have 
participated in exposure tours 
to the area: John Hillian, St. 


Guess what you 


St. Andrew’s Youth Group, 
Ottawa, held a “Guess What 
You're Getting for Dinner!” 
meal to raise money for PWS’ 
“Africa Famine Appeal”. Of the 
thirty people in attendance, six 
were randomly chosen to enjoy 
a five star meal served with 
wine. The other people had rice 
and milk for dinner. 
Approximately $400 was raised. 


Just rice and milk ?! 


Bs Presbyterians go to 
av \ Central America 


David's Presbyterian 

Church, Kelowna, B.C.; 

Paul and Chris Vieira, 
ministers in Whitewood and 
Moosomin, Saskatchewan; Ian 
McLaughlin, St. Andrew’s 
(Hespeler) Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont.; and 
Gail Allan, PWS fieldworker, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Church school : 
sells calendars 


Thirteen church school children 
of First Presbyterian Church, 
Edmonton, Alberta, sold the 
1985 Presbyterian Calendar to 
members of their congregation, 
charging a small “commission” 
for each one. The accumulated 
extra cost was sent to PWS. 


re getting for dinner! 


ik brief accounts show some of the diverse ways in which Presbyterians seek to 
understand and respond to the poverty and underdevelopment in our 
world. PWS encourages and supports these initiatives. Two development education 
fieldworkers, Gail Allan in Edmonton and Florence Foerster in Toronto, assist 
congregations in planning for development education activities. PWS produces 
resources, such as the quarterly newsletter, and provides information about other 
educational materials available to our churches. 
For assistance in promoting awareness of world concerns in your congregation or 
presbytery, contact PWS at the address below. 


The Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Committee members: Arthur Herridge, Toronto, chairman; Rev. Mabel Henderson, Sault Ste. Marie; Rev. Brooke Ashfield, 
Toronto; Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Edmonton; Ethel Turnbull, Barrie; Kenneth Horne, Lansdowne; Jean Anderson, Fredericton; 
John Small, Ottawa; Rev. Bob Wilson, Melfort. 
Staff persons (full and part-time): Rev. Rodger Talbot, executive secretary; Jean Davidson, senior administrator; Rhoda 
Stellick and Sarah Saunders, office staff; Gail Allan and Florence Foerster, development education contract workers. 
The Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee produces PWSDevelopments four times a year. Itis free of 
charge. To receive it regularly or to inform us of address changes, write to PWS at the address above. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Red, white or Welch's? 


Is it suitable to serve wine at a 


Presbyterian Communion service 
and who would authorize this to be 
' done, the Session or some other 
| body? 


There is little question in my mind 


that at the Last Supper of our Lord 
real wine was used, albeit probably 
somewhat diluted. This being the 


case, it follows that the use of wine 
is ‘normal’ and any other substance 
‘abnormal.’ With great respect to 


| those who feel differently on this mat- 


ter I find arguments about this 
somewhat trifling. 

Yet why, then, do so many of our 
congregations use grape juice? I 
believe the roots are found in the 
temperance movement of the past and 
present century. The movement 
became very active when the blight of 
alcoholism became a particular con- 
cern, one that is still with us. Many 
churches joined in this battle. Many 
felt that the consumption of alcohol 
was a sinful act and therefore not even 
small amounts should be used, not 
even in Communion. 

Although The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has never condemned the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages 
outright, but has advocated the 
responsible use of this substance 
within the strictures of Christian liber- 
ty and responsibility, many congrega- 
tions use grape juice at Communion 
in order not to give offence to those 
of tender conscience. In some cases 
it is done out of loving respect for 
those who suffer from alcoholism and 
for whom the use of wine in the Sacra- 
ment might be a very real obstacle. I 
recall that in one pastorate, I inherited 
a system in which the outer rings of 
cups on the Communion tray were fill- 
ed with grape juice and the smaller 
inner-rings with wine, a truly Cana- 
dian compromise! It came to the Ses- 
sion’s attention at some point that so- 
meone whose life had been almost 
ruined by alcoholism could not par- 


ticipate because all the grape-juice had 
been used by the time the tray got to 
him. We then decided to cease “‘tot- 
tering on two opinions”’ and ordered 
that grape juice be used throughout. 
It was a practical and not a theological 
decision. 

So, to answer your question. Yes, 
it is suitable to serve wine at a 
Presbyterian Communion service and 
the Session can authorize that this be 
done. 


What are the scriptural and 
unscriptural methods of raising 
money for the church? How should 
the local congregation be financed? 

A simple answer is: the congrega- 
tion’s work should be financed 
through freewill offerings. It seems 
quite clear to me that scripture teaches 
that God’s work is to be supported by 
God’s people and their sacrificial gifts 
of gratitude. This is what Christian 
stewardship is, in part at least, all 
about. Our gifts should be according 
to income (Deut. 16:17); freely of- 
fered in response to God’s grace (Mat- 
thew 10:8); quietly given, without any 
attempt to flaunt our generosity (Mat- 
thew 6:3); set aside for the work of 
the Kingdom on a regular basis (1 
Cor. 16:2) and offered to God ina 
cheerful spirit (2 Cor. Ooi (The 
above sermon-outline is not 
copyrighted. Preachers, feel free to 
use it and improve it!) 

If only it were all this simple. Some 
congregations have received large en- 
dowments over the years and now use 
the accrued interest to supplement the 
general budget and to engage in 
repairs and/or renovations of the 
church ‘plant.’ I wouldn't want to say 
that this is an unscriptural way of 
financing a_ local congregation, 
although it sometimes does result in 
sapping the spiritual vitality of the 
congregation. Things can get foo 
comfortable! 

Other congregations, not so well- 
endowed, sometimes resort to special 


‘fund-raising’ projects in order to ac- 
quire something ‘extra,’ over and 
beyond the immediate needs of the 
general budget. When a new building 
has to be constructed the costs are 
often horrendous and, apart from the 
generous donations of the member- 
ship, it is sometimes supplemented by 
the enthusiastic effort of the men and 
women of the church who gather 
substantial sums through ‘flea 
markets,’ ‘sidewalk sales,” or ‘annual 
fairs.’ The involvement of the people 
and the enthusiasm generated, for a 
time, is frequently a beneficial side- 
effect to the main goal of raising the 
desired financial goal. 

Some of the sessions of our con- 
gregations frown on this. I understand 
their concern especially when, for in- 
stance, the regular contribution of a 
special interest group becomes an in- 
dispensable item to the annual budget. 
In my opinion, the general budget 
should stand entirely alone and be sup- 
ported by freewill offerings. It should 
be supported on the basis of the prin- 
ciples outlined above. Yet I do not see 
any particular harm in congregational 
groups using social events, special 
sales and the like for the raising of 
special funds. I would think that each 
individual case should be judged on its 
own merit. There is a danger, 
however, that we become identified 
too closely with the secular con- 
sumerism and materialism of our 
times and so lose the cutting edge of 
our witness. Of course, if all of the 
members and adherents of congrega- 
tions gave ‘‘as we are able”’ there 
would be more than enough money to 
deal with both our congregational and 
other ‘needs’ and ‘wants’ — and how 
the work of God in the world would 
flourish! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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tend full funding for Roman Catholic schools, it was eminently 
predictable that a much more serious and potentially dangerous 
issue would be raised - namely, religious education in the 
heretofore ‘public’ schools. This follows because the Roman 
Catholic school system is openly and unashamedly sectarian, 
and is thus free to give religious instruction. Funding of that 
system up to Grade 10 is guaranteed by the constitution; we 
are stuck with it and probably should honour it. Further fun- 
ding is a political ploy and is quite unwarranted. It is unfair 
and unwise - particularly in view of the almost surreptitious way 
in which it was introduced. It is unfair because it involves Pro- 
testants, Jews and agnostics paying for the teaching of religious 
education of a clearly sectarian nature which they do not share. 
It is unwise because it raises once again all the latent religious 
antipathies and prejudices which have lain dormant for 
generations. 

The Synod of Toronto and Kingston of the Presbyterian 
Church, meeting in May, 1985, adopted a resolution that ‘‘the 
government of Ontario recognize the validity and place of 
religious education in the public schools of Ontario... .”” At the 
same time the Diocese of Huron of the Anglican Church paid 
some attention to the subject. Bishop Derwyn Jones disapprov- 
ed of the proposal to permit full funding of the Separate Schools: 
Bishop Morse Robinson wanted religious education in the public 
schools. In short, one bishop covets for the Protestants what 
the other bishop deplores for Roman Catholics. We may hope 
that the bishops will get their act together soon. But the 
Anglicans are not the only ones to whom that advice applies. 
Somewhat later, a Presbyterian minister, on behalf of the 
Ecumenical Study Commission, appeared before the provincial 
legislature’s social development committee pleading for ade- 
quate religious education programmes in the public school 
system. Later, members of the Christian Education Committee 
of the Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington attended a conference 
on *‘Presbyterians and Public Education Policy’’ held at Crieff 
Hills Community Centre. Their report to the court, as their first 
recommendation, states that ‘‘a diligent effort should be made 
to influence the Ontario government to place Religious Educa- 
tion as an integral part of every Public Elementary and Secon- 


rom the moment that former premier of Ontario, William 
Davis, announced the intention of his government to ex- 
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The Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston... ‘‘...the validity and place 
of religious education in the public 
schools of Ontario...’’ 


dary School curriculum.’’ In the body of the report we find such 
expressions as ‘‘public pressure,’’ ‘‘the timing is perfect,’’ and 
‘‘how to lobby effectively’’ - all of which are calculated to tell 
us how the church may best do its politicking as a means of 
achieving its ends. 


At first glance, it is not difficult to understand the fascina- 


n that a programme of religious instruction in the schools 
lds for sincere, devout and concerned Christian men and 
ymen. By most well-meaning people religious education is 
zarded as being ‘a good thing.’ It appears - at a distance - 

be a solution to one of the church’s major problems, and a 
medy for one of the church’s greatest weaknesses. ..the Chris- 
n education of children and young people. But the appearance 
d the reality are by no means the same thing - as we discovered 

the early 40s when then-premier George Drew and Dr. 
ithouse tried to foist religion on the public schools of their 
yy. That proposal gave rise to the formation of the Associa- 
ym of Religious Liberty, of which the President was a 
resbyterian minister and the Chairman a highly educated 
wish lady. The debate was vigorous, prolonged and occa- 
onally bitter. 

At the meeting of the Diocese of Huron, mentioned earlier, 

United Church layman (who is also a member of the 
cumenical Study Commission) is reported to have said that 
many parents want religion taught in some way.’ That is ob- 
‘ous nonsense; rather it is precisely the lack of parental con- 
ern for the religious education of children that is the root cause 
f the failure of the Church Schools. Virtually every parent in 
1e country knows where religious education is available if they 
yant it for their children. 

The same layman is also quoted as having said that ‘‘religious 
ducation is a necessary component in any public school 
ystem.’’ On the contrary, the civil power has no mandate 
yhatever either to teach ‘‘religion’’ (whatever that may be) or 
© support it. The duty of the state in these matters is limited 
9 permitting the Church to preach and teach the gospel of Jesus 
“hrist, and defending its right to do so. 

What then is so grotesquely wrong-headed about the proposal 
0 teach religion in the schools? It is the simple fact that it is 
n direct contravention of the confessional standards of every 
shurch we have mentioned, with the exception of the only one 
hat is doing it - the Roman Catholic. As many people are aware, 
Catholic doctrine recognizes that both the Church and the State 
are ordinances of God. The relationship between them, 
however, is one of subordination and even subservience. The 
civil power (the State) is, in their view, subordinate and must 
serve the interests of the spiritual power (the Church). Hence 
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What the church,..., wants 
is a ‘‘captive audience,’’... 


it will be seen that the Roman Church is quite consistent with 
its own teaching when they insist on Separate Schools where 
they may indoctrinate their own children. 

The Church of England (in England) has close ties with the 
civil government; and the reigning monarch is held to be the 
Head of the Church. Nevertheless, the Articles of Religion 
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Church and State in Public Education 


continued from previous page 


(1562) which the Anglican Church in Canada also 
acknowledges, teach that ‘‘the church (is) a witness and 
a keeper (custodian?) of Holy Writ’? (Art. XX), and that 
the Church of Christ (is) that ‘‘in which the pure Word 
of God is preached and the Sacraments are duly ad- 
ministered’’ (Art. XIX). And more directly, ‘‘We give 
not to our Princes the ministering of either God’s Word, 
or of the Sacraments....’? (Art. XXXVII) 

The Basis of Union of the United Church of Canada 
(1934, I believe) contains no article on the Civil Power 
or Civil Magistrates, and is therefore less explicit than 
some others. However, it betrays no uncertainty about 
where the responsibility for preaching and teaching the 
gospel lies: ‘“His Church on earth should exist as a visi- 
ble and sacred brotherhood...organized for the confes- 
sion of His name, for the public worship of God, for the 
administration of the sacraments, and for the universal 
proclamation of the gospel...’’ (Art. XV). Morevoer, the 
entire document (Basis of Union) is governed by a pro- 
logue which reads in part: ‘‘ We further maintain our 
allegiance to the evangelical doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, as set forth in common in the doctrinal standards 
adopted by The Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the 
Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, and by the 
Methodist Church.’’ Obviously, the United Church wish- 
ed to be (and is) recognized as a member of the 
brotherhood of Reformed churches throughout the world; 
and it is an actively participating member of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. 

Our own Presbyterian Declaration of Faith Concern- 
ing Church and Nation (1954) is regarded in many 
quarters as the finest statement of its kind in the English 
language. It is certainly the most complete. We do not 
hold to the doctrine of complete separation of Church and 
State. ‘‘The Church and the State are intimately related, 
with manifold underlying concerns and common respon- 
sibilities.... We reject all doctrines which assume...that 
the Church’s life should be or can be completely 
dissociated from the life of the Civil State’ (Par.7). 

The Declaration speaks of Jesus Christ as ‘‘Lord of 
lords, King of kings, Judge and Governor of the nations. 
He is both Head of the Church and Head of the State, 
although their functions under Him are to be differen- 
tiated, and their relationships to Him are not to be con- 
fused’ ’(Par. “Jesus Christ...employs the Church and 
the Civil Stai., entrusting to each its own distinctive func- 
tion. He has ordained the Church to serve Him in the pro- 
Clamation of His word, in the administration of His 
sacraments, and in the life of faith which works by love. 
He has also ordained the State to serve Him in the ad- 
ministration of His justice and benevolence by discern- 
ing, formulating, and enforcing such laws and policies 
as will promote the well-being of all its citizens and curb 
license, discord and destitution’’ (Par. 2). In the exercise 
of this mandate of the State ‘‘Christ...commissions the 
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civil authorities with the right and duty of using force 
under law against internal disorder and external aggres- 
sion’’ (Par. 3). The Church for its part ‘‘must remember 
that the weapons of her warfare are finally not of this 
world. ...she will bear public witness to the absolute Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ’’ (Par. 6). 

Few of us would go as far as former Metropolitan 
Bishop Garnsworthy did when he likened William Davis’ 
action to that of Hitler. But strangely enough there is a 
fine thread of similarity between the present situation in 
Ontario and Hitler’s determination to appoint the bishops 
of the German Church. The issue in both cases is that of 
the proper (biblical) relationship between Church and 
State. How much, and what kind of influence should the 
State have in the affairs of the Church, and vice versa? 
In the German Confessional Church the confrontation pro- 
mpted the appearance of the Barmen Confession of 1934, 
in which it was made quite clear that the one voice the 
Church should hear and obey was that of Jesus Christ her 
Lord. 

The truth is that among the ‘mainline’ churches, Chris- 
tian Education programmes have been in decline for years 
due to lack of enrolment, hit-and-miss attendance, and 
parental neglect. What the church, as represented by the 
Diocese of Huron, the Ecumenical Study Commission and 
the Synod (Presbyterian) of Toronto and Kingston, 
desperately wants is a ‘‘captive audience,’’ and the only 
place where they have a chance of getting it is in the public 
schools. It is embarrassing in the extreme for the chur- 
ches to be seen running to the government for remedies 
for a situation which is of our own making, and for which 
we (the churches) are responsible. 

It is quite clear from the historic statements of the chur- 
ches that the civil authorities have no mandate whatever 
to teach, or to sponsor the teaching of religion in the 
schools of the province. Their function in this respect is 
limited to permitting the Church to preach and teach, and 
to defending the Church’s right to do so. The teaching 
of Christian faith to children and young people is the 
cherished privilege and duty of the Church, and of the 
Church alone. To forfeit this privilege would not be ‘sell- 
ing our birthright for a mess of pottage;’ it would be giv- 
ing it away. 0 
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Dr. Cochrane is a retired Presbyterian 
minister, author of several books and resides 
in Kitchener, Ontario. 


A Trust Betrayed: The Keegstra 
Affair 


by David Bercuson and Douglas Wer- 


theimer. Doubleday Canada Limited, 
1985. $19.95 

For at least ten years, until 
December, 1982, James Keegstra 


spoke about the Jewish conspiracy to 


| grade nine and grade twelve students. 


During those years he told his students 
that the Jews worked in consort with 
the anti-Christ; Christ was not a Jew, 
he said, but a Judean; present-day 
Jews are descended from a Mongolian 
tribe that converted to Judaism in the 
eighth century; Jews have been the in- 
stigators of revolutions, both French 
and Russian, he said, and both World 
Wars; Jews are atheists and com- 
munists. (In a moment of wildly 
speculative historicity he called Henry 
Kissinger a Soviet spy.) Jews, he 
taught, are greedy and they want to 
take over the world through their own 
banks. If a student dared to contradict 
him, or to present ideas other than his 
own, he took serious action. James 
Keegstra fancied himself, for those ten 
or more years, as the holder of The 
Truth. 

His ‘truth’ was not satisfied with 
slandering a whole race. He had to at- 
tack the Talmud, calling it a vicious 
book that encourages the robbing and 
pillaging of Christians. And he had to 
insult six million souls by denying 
their existence. He denied the 
Holocaust, an event so horribly evil 
that many people have cursed God for 
allowing it to happen. He defended 
Hitler. All this he did in the name of 
God. He called himself a Christian, 
and, like Satan, he quoted the scrip- 
tures for his own good. 

A Trust Betrayed is a fine introduc- 
tion to the Keegstra affair. It is flat and 
repetitive in style, more a compen- 
dium of facts than an analysis, but it 
does impart to the reader a working 


knowledge of who James Keegstra is, 


how he came to his ideas, and why he 
was not fired well before 1982. The 
authors contend that Mr. Keegstra 
betrayed a trust placed in him in the 
caring and nurturing of growing 
minds. An unarguable position that, 
but at the end of the book there re- 
mains one major nagging question: 


Books 


how can a man who calls himself a 
disciple of Christ embrace such wret- 
ched theories, and further, teach them 
to impressionable youths? 

For a group of people who under 
Christ’s tutelage are wholly dependent 
on his forgiveness, perhaps we have 
never truly learned how to forgive 
others. It seems that we, as a Chris- 
tian community, still blame our Jewish 
brethren for the trumped-up charge of 
Deicide, or the murder of Christ. We 
quote, as did Jim Keegstra, the anti- 
Pharisaic sayings of Christ in support 
of our anti-Semitism. The Pharisees 
were, after all, the founders of 
modern-day rabbinical Judaism. And 
Christ did have some disparaging 
things to say about his fellow Jews at 
times. St. Augustine did place Chris- 
tians on the mantle as God’s chosen 
people, and did say that the Jews, in 
failing to follow Christ, were now of 
Satan. Perhaps as Christians we have 
found in anti-Semitism a healthy way 
to encourage our own  self- 
righteousness. Perhaps that is why 
some members of the Christian com- 
munity gathered around Mr. Keegstra 
in support. After all, Mr. Keegstra’s 
defence fund is called the Christian 
Defence League, as if he were deten- 
ding Christianity. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is cited in this book as having taken 
a stand against Mr. Keegstra. But that 
citation belongs more to the local 
minister at the time than to the national 
church. The Rev. Ken MacLeod, now 
of St. Andrew’s Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., spoke out against Mr. 
Keegstra, then the town mayor as 
well. For his actions, born out of a 
sense of Christian duty, Mr. MacLeod 
and his family suffered verbal, emo- 
tional and psychological abuse. As for 
the national churches, some did issue 
statements. 


In calling himself a Christian, James 
Keegstra insults all those who truly 
believe in Christ and his love, mock- 
ing them with his hatred. Anti- 
Semites, neo-Nazis (like Ernst 
Zundel), Aryans and other such 
groups expounding ‘truth’ have been 
gaining ground across this country. It 
is time the churches stopped issuing 


—— -——- 


statements and did something. It is 
time for the education of the Christian 
masses. Many of the students who sat 
in front of Mr. Keegstra were from 
Presbyterian families. If nothing else, 
let us be self-righteous enough to re- 
educate them to the Truth of Christ. 

Andrew Faiz 


Mr. Faiz is a member of Gateway Church, 
Flemingdon Park, Toronto. He lived in Eckville 
and covered the Keegstra trial for the Red Deer 
Advocate. 


A Doorway in Time 

by Herbert O'Driscoll. San Francisco, 
Harper and Row Publishers, 1985. 
$16.50. 

It was an all-too-brief summer holi- 
day companion as I relaxed at a cot- 
tage in Pender Harbour some few 
hours north of Vancouver. Subtitled, 
‘“Memoir of a Celtic Spiritual 
Journey,’’ Herbert O’Driscoll’s A 
Doorway in Time is a collection of 
mostly boyhood memories of growing 
up in the south of Ireland. But it is 
more than autobiography. 

The subject of ‘‘spirituality’” is in 
vogue. More and more books are be- 
ing written about it. Special con- 
ferences attract people from many dif- 
ferent denominations. Presbyterians 
seem interested! But what do we mean 
by ‘‘spirituality’”? 

Herbert O'Driscoll offers a Celtic 
version through a series of vignettes 
that elucidate his spiritual roots. The 
result is a spirituality that is enflesh- 
ed rather than abstract. It is a thread 
running through the ordinary things of 
everyday life, not some ephemeral 
escape from reality. The spiritual and 
the human come together and, 
therefore, his reflections touched me 
as a Presbyterian. His Anglicanism is 
pervasively present and his deep in- 
ner struggle with Roman Catholic 
tradition is particularly touching in its 
honesty. But his sense of how his life 
is shaped by God moves beyond 
denomination. 

In chapter five, **A Love Discern- 
ed,’’ O'Driscoll talks about summer 
life with grandfather. At the end day, 
he writes ‘‘I would remember the 
white close-cropped head of my 
grandfather, seeing it bowed in rapt 
unquestioning petition through the 
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rough blanket. I would remember his 
rising and turning, the sound of his 
breath extinguishing the candle flame, 
the reassuring sense of his presence 
banishing the fear of night and releas- 
ing me to untroubled sleep.’’ (p. 23) 

Time and again as I read these vivid 
pages, I remembered my experience 
of listening to Frederick Buechner’s 
Anderson’ Lectures at The 
Presbyterian College (now published 
in The Sacred Journey). He too 
described experiences of his own life 
but in such a way that I and, I suspect, 
most others present thought back 

| through our own lives in fresh ways. 
Both are graphic communicators, both 
reminded me of the spiritual richness 
of my own family upbringing. 

Only one aspect of A Doorway in 
Time seemed jarring. This was the 
tendency to express repeatedly the 
spiritual as the ‘‘timeless’’ (pp. 4, 14, 
27f, 52, 69, 87 and 109). In this and 
other ways there is a tendency to take 
a particular experience or way of 
looking at life and to universalize it. 
This seems to me to detract from the 
book’s central gift, namely, that of 
concretizing and incarnating what is 
spiritual. But it may be that that is 
simply the way I now view my own 
spiritual journey and my concern not 
to universalize my experience of God. 

(Rev. Dr.) Arthur van Seters 
Dr. van Seters is a minister of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada and Principal of the Van- 
couver School of Theology. 


Justice as Mission: An Agenda for 
the Church, essays in appreciation 
of Marjorie and Cyril Powles, 
edited by Terry Brown and Christopher 
Lind. Published by Trinity Press, Bur- 
lington, Ontario. 

This book is a pot-pourri of contem- 
porary questions. It begins with four 
essays on the problems involved in 
moving Christianity from one culture 
to another, then moves on through a 
series on the Japanese church, to 
theological education, to the distinc- 
tion between evangelical and justice 
Christians. Then we have a look at 
women’s issues before going on to 
economics and finally war and peace. 
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To some extent the subjects reflect 
the lives of the couple in whose 
honour the book has been published. 
Cyril Powles began life as the child 
of a Canadian missionary in Japan. 
Marjorie grew up on the Prairies, on 
the fringes of what was left of the 
social gospel. They met in Montreal, 
married and went to Japan. Cyril serv- 
ed as a missionary until 1970, when 
he returned to become professor of 
Church History at Trinity College, 
Toronto, where he taught until his 
retirement a few years ago. Mission 
and justice, with a special interest in 
Japan, are the poles around which the 
Powles’ thought revolves. 

Yet on the cover is a picture of a 
somewhat Victorian gentleman talking 
to a group of brown-skinned people in 
a tropical paradise. It could be 
something out of education for mis- 
sion at the beginning of this century. 
Nothing could be further from the 
ethos of the confident evangelicals of 
our grandfathers’ generation than this 
volume. They knew what the gospel 
was all about. It had to do with salva- 
tion, with the transformation of human 
beings from darkest heathenism to a 
life of faith, of trust in ‘Christ and a 
sober and godly righteousness. The 
gospel in this book is mixed up with 
justice, and the contributors lead us 
through the tangle of its subdivisions, 
a veritable litany of barbarisms for our 
time. 

It is all very true and all very tir- 
ing. What the book lacks is a unify- 
ing theme, a fundamental theological 
approach which can tie everything 
together, and leave the reader with a 
sense of understanding, rather than the 
frustration of being able to handle so 
much sin at once. Such confusion, no 
doubt, is the price of having many 
contributors. Thirty thinkers in one 
volume is a sure recipe for a dog’s 
breakfast. 

The second frustration is that 
nobody ever seems to finish the argu- 
ment. There are exceptions. One is 
Chris Lind’s delightful story of what 
happened when he and his wife ar- 
ranged to have their child baptized, 
but not according to the prescribed 
rites of the Anglican Church. Lee 
Cormie’s very helpful analysis of cur- 
rent Catholic social thought is another. 
But in general I found myself turning 


a page expecting the climax of the || 
argument, only to find myself in the | 
company of the footnotes. Perhaps I | 
have read this kind of stuff for too 
long. 

And that, perhaps, is the strength of 
this volume. It is not for those who 
have been in the game for years but 
for those getting started, those look- 
ing for something that will introduce 
them, with relatively little pain, to the 
subjects under discussion among 
Christians concerned with social 
justice. For those who are beginning 
to see that the gospel is as much about 
this world as the next, as much about 
the state of society as the state of the 
soul, this book is recommended. It is 
a good place to begin. 


Geoffrey Johnston 


Dr. Johnston is Director of Studies and Lecturer 
in Practical Theology at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal. 


So You’re on The Search 
Committee 

by Bunty Ketcham. Alban Institute, 1985. 
$6.50 US. 

Here is a helpful little book (24 
Pages) to introduce you to the work 
of a congregation’s Search Commit- 
tee at the point of changing its pastoral 
leadership. Presented as a conversa- 
tion between two persons with ex- 
perience in the field, it is quite 
readable and largely free from jargon. 
It does have a few terms with which 
Canadian Presbyterians may not be 
familiar — ‘‘judicatory person,”’ 
“trained vacancy consultant’? and 
“interim pastor.’’ These should not be 
difficult to comprehend within the 
dialogue. 

The conversation takes us through 
all of the steps which a Search Com- 
mittee will have to follow in a suc- 
cessful quest for a new minister. The 
five big tasks to be fulfilled are listed 
as follows: 

1. Describe your own church (the 
Church Profile). 

2. Determine the criteria for choosing 
your new ordained minister. 

3. Evaluate your candidates from their 
written records. 

4. Select promising candidates from 
personal contact. 

5. Present the best candidate to your 
church. 
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; 
You will get a good idea of what is 
involved in each of these steps as the 
conversation unfolds. 

A very helpful insight is that a 
change of leadership is a normal part 
of an organization’s life, and should 

be seen this way rather than as a life- 
threatening crisis. The work of the 


| Search Committee, while seen as a 
"very important task, is thus put into 


a helpful perspective. 


ri 


The most important feature of the 


| book, however, is the attention it pays 
| to the human dimension as it pertains 


to the Search Committee itself. There 
is a description of the rewards of ser- 
ving the church in this way; a realistic 
assessment of the commitment in time 
and energy required; and a great deal 
about group maintenance within the 
committee. I also appreciated the em- 
phasis placed on treating all applicants 
with courtesy, confidentiality, and 
caring. 

One of the limitations of this book 
is its cost. At $6.50 (US), the cost in 
Canada will be approximately $9.00. 
This seems expensive for the size. 
While reading it, I thought it would 
be useful to give a copy to each 
member of a Search Committee. The 
cost would seem to make such a prac- 
tice prohibitive, especially since the 
author is advocating large, widely- 
representative committees. A good 
(Presbyterian) compromise might be 
to have one copy for the chairperson, 
one available for prospective commit- 
tee members to read before accepting 
appointment to the Search Committee, 
and another one or two which may be 
circulated among committee 
members. 

I would recommend So You’re On 
The Search Committe to Canadian 
Presbyterian congregational Search 
Committees, to Interim Moderators, 
and to presbytery committees which 
may be responsible for appointing In- 
terim Moderators. It makes an ex- 
cellent companion to Guidelines For 
Filling Pulpit Vacancies, a Board of 
Ministry publication. 


(Rev.) Tom Gemmell 


Mr. Gemmell is the General Secretary of 
General Assembly’s Board of Ministry. 
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FRIEND 


You sit silently by 
watching my tears. 

Your hand touches mine. 
You know my soul. 


You do not speak; 

You do not condemn. 

You know there are no words 
to ease my aching heart. 

But your touch lifts my soul 
from the plunging depths of hell 
where all is despair, 

pain, 

and death. 


You cannot remove my pain, 
you cannot bear it fOR. en 
But you long to do so. 

And it’s this wish 

and your silence 

and your touch 

that make you my friend. 
God bless. 


Jean Woodward Larsen 
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cause many kinds of suffering 
and...what is past is gone and better 
forgotten.”’ 

5. Who then, are responsible for 
Starting the recent hue and cry about 
apologies, compensation and so on, 
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and what are their underlying 
motives? 

6. At this point it is needful to stress 
that the author of the article points out 
that the then Prime Minister, 
MacKenzie King, opposed the intern- 
ment but, ‘*...later succumbed to the 
great pressure of public opinion.”’ 
One wonders, naturally, what advice 
he was given by his spiritualistic 
contacts! 

7. The article makes quite a point 
of the fact that there was ‘‘...not a 
single charge of sabotage against 
them.’’ Why should there have been? 
Remember, they were interned! 

8. Although they committed no 
sabotage, did they pass information to 
their homeland? Many years ago, long 
before WWII, a good friend of mine 
employed a Japanese chauffeur/house- 
boy who made no bones about having 
to report once a month to a certain 
place in Toronto. While he admitted 
he was not the only one by a long shot, 
he, of course, would not say what he 
reported — in fact, he seemed to be 
proud he had to do so. Japan has 
always been a regimented nation. 

9. To digress for a moment, were 
we not fortunate that the paper fire 
balloons sent from Japan on the 
prevailing westerlies did little, if any, 
damage in our western forests? 

10. Now let us turn to the other side 
of the coin. What do those demanding 
apologies and so forth to the internees, 
intend to demand the Japanese govern- 
ment and people do to atone for the 
unspeakable horrors they perpetrated 
on the peoples of all countries they 
over-ran in WWII? Rape, rapine, star- 
vation, torture, murder, forced labour 
and more; not, of course, forgetting 
the similar horrors they inflicted on 
their military prisoners-of-war such as 
our own boys taken at Hong Kong? 


11. In the latter context, I don’t 
think Japan was a signatory to the 
Geneva Convention. 

12. The last paragraph in the arti- 
cle in question is a totally unwarranted 
diatribe against the people of Canada. 
Moreover, it is the only place where 
brutality in Japanese prison camps is 
mentioned and there is sloughed off 
in a misleading sentence: prison 
camps were not only in Japan nor 
were they run by ‘‘...expatriate 


13. How sad it is that people’s | 
memories are so short? 
H.A:R. Dunsheath, 

Oakville, Ont. 


Japanese-Canadians. ”’ | 


Re: Lois Klempa’s reply 
to my article (Nov. 1985) 

I’m sorry if I did not make myself 
clear. I do not object to similes and 
metaphors describing God’s love 
mercy, patience, nurture, etc. in 
female symbols, e.g. woman in 
labour, nursing mother, mother hen, 
etc., as Jesus himself used such terms. 
My objection is to using female pro- 
nouns and nouns to refer to the 
members of the Trinity as I have heard 
feminist writers and speakers do. 
Jesus himself always referred to God 
with masculine nouns and pronouns. 
Are we greater than our Lord that we 
can use whatever references we see 
fit? Does that not border on the 
sacrilegious? Unless the little words 
‘like’? or ‘‘as’’ appear with the 
female references, or are implied, 
then to my mind such terminology is 
heresy! If we profess to follow Christ 
we must use his terminology. We 
must remember that ‘‘Church 
Fathers’? and ‘‘medieval Christian 
writers,”’ like us, were finite human 
beings trying to describe an infinite 
God in finite human symbolism. Even 
though they are revered in tradition 
and even sainted, it does not necessari- 
ly mean that God was speaking 
through them. However, Mrs. Klem- 
pa’s quotations would appear to be 
similes and metaphors so I can accept 
them, 

I did not state that ‘‘new translations 
are no longer necessary,’’ nor did I 
mean to imply that. I am well aware 
that the original texts of the Bible no 
longer exist and the earliest existing 
manuscripts are written in Hebrew 
and Greek. Those who have been 
privileged to study biblical languages 
assure me that the words from which 
our English nouns and pronouns used 
for God are translated, are male, 
although God is without gender. 
Unless older manuscripts with drastic 
changes are found, I really see no need 
for further English translations than 
the many we now have. Translators 
need to devote their time to transla- 
tions for those of the world’s peoples 


F 
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who still do not have even the New 
Testament in their own tongue. I 
repeat: ‘‘Let the Bible be the Bible!”’ 
and accept it for what it is. Let in- 
clusive language changes be confined 
to current and future authors and leave 
the past as is — with explanatory 
footnotes. 
Dorothy M. Robertson, 
Saint-Laurent, Que. 


An extra burden 
for our children? 


I am not in agreement at all with the 
Rev. Kravalis when he tries to say that 
Communion is a meal, (at least accor- 
ding to G. Wainwright). 

He states that Communion “‘is done 
through over-mystification, bad 

_ teaching (we do have a bad church and 
bad theology, don’t we?) and design- 
ing rituals that will keep the idea of 
a meal as far away as possible.”’ 

What would a congregation say if 
the minister presided over stacks of 
sandwiches, gallons of coffee, tea or 
milk to feed the ‘‘hungry souls,’’ and 
call it Communion? That would bring 
us back to I Cor. 11:17 ‘*... Your 
meetings for worship actually do more 
harm than good.”’ 

Many members, as correctly 
observed by Mr. Kravalis, today fail 
to understand what Communion is, 
how it should be properly conducted 
and who may participate. Do we still 
remember that it is a sacrament, in- 
itiated by Jesus himself? Don’t we 
read that we should remember the 
Lord’s death till he comes? (I Cor. 

11:26) 

The Jewish Passover meal, as com- 
pared with our Communion, had an 
entirely different character in the Old 
Testament and was meant for the 
whole family, young and old. 
Moreover, Passover was observed in 
the home and was a meal indeed but 
it was not observed in Synagogue or 
Temple. For the Temple there was an 
entirely different ritual. 

If our male members, our fathers, 
as head of the family in analogy with 
the Jewish customs, would read the 
scriptures at mealtime, pray for the 
family and attend church every single 
Sunday, it would be a great step in the 
right direction for spiritual life. 

We must realize at the same time, 


however, that half-an-hour of Sunday 
School is grossly inadequate to ‘*train 
a child in the way he should go.”’ I 
think that a good Christian family 
would seek first of all the Kingdom of 
God. And such a family would cer- 
tainly not promote ‘‘spiritual starva- 
tion’? for their children. Sunday 
School may be inadequate but it is 
much better to have fifty-two times 
half-an-hour of Sunday School educa- 
tion than four fifteen-minutes 
Communion. 

What our children sorely need is 
still better education, deeper 
understanding, enthusiastic singing 
and parental guidance. We don’t need 
‘child Communion’’ for spiritual 
nourishment of our children only. A 
child needs milk first of all in spiritual 
matters as well. And when he grows 
up he is able to take spiritual food that 
is harder to digest. Do you know what 
supralapsarianism is or eschatological 
preaching? 

There are strong spiritual lay 
leaders in our churches. We thank 
God for that. They help keep the chur- 
ches going but so many others still 
need instruction and to lead their 
families. Bible study groups are poor- 
ly attended and are very difficult to 
maintain. 


If Mr. Kravalis says that ‘‘the ear- 
ly years of childhood are the most 
vulnerable and thus we are careful to 
provide children with the proper nutri- 
tion so that their physical bodies can 
develop to their fullest potential,” 
then, in the meantime our children 
should be properly nourished 
spiritually in the home, Sunday 
School, young people’s organizations, 
etc. A good dose of sacred knowledge 
does not harm anyone and certainly 
does not thwart growth but will do 
them a lot of good. 

My heart aches every time I see that 
scores of young people leave our chur- 
ches every year simply because we fail 
to feed them properly spiritually. 

Let’s not rush them into things they 
do not understand. A first or second- 
grader is not taught to use square roots 
in mathematics. Let’s provide a 
systematically well-thought-out pat- 
tern of spiritual life. 

Many children love the Lord. Let’s 
try to keep and to maintain that faith 
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so that they can make profession of 
their faith gladly and to stand firm in 
the day of temptation. 

Our church must grow to survive 
and to be counted; therefore let’s not 
feed our children in the Lord food that 
gives them indigestion. If so many of 
us as adults don’t understand Commu- 
nion why try to put an extra burden 
on our children? 

(Rev.) Peter D. Mellegers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


The issue of baptism 


How good it is to see the continued 
and enthusiastic contention for ‘‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints!”’ 

I’m glad that my first issue of The 
Record after renewal of subscription 
brought the flood of letters re baptism. 

Do we have too, a widening realiza- 
tion that the church can effectively use 
a service of “‘presentation’’ of infants 
where parents prefer to leave baptism 
for ‘‘the years of discretion?’’ 

Isabel Allison, 
Roland, Man. 


Symbols and spiritual 
realities 


Thank you for the October issue of 
The Record. 

If I may, I‘d like to congratulate the 
Rev. Desmond McConaghy of Ottawa 
for his letter regarding the sign of 
water baptism and the spiritual event 
it signifies. 

Here are a few thoughts for 
consideration. 

All the holy water in the world can- 
not cleanse a person from sin and 
bring about a spiritual rebirth. 
Religious symbols and rituals reveal 
and conceal spiritual realities, so 
unless we gain a knowledge of their 
meaning and application in our lives, 
they are useless tools. Such symbols 
are guide-posts to spirituality, never 
substitutes for it. Water symbolizes 
(among other things) the Truth which 
purifies the heart and mind, and thus 
transforms and renews the life. The 
symbolism of water baptism points the 
way to the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
the inner experience which only God 
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can bestow. It can be described (even 
though inadequately) this way:— 
His bliss and peace descend on me and 
I ascend in ecstasy. 

That event is God’s sign of our en- 
trance into his Kingdom while we are 
still on earth. It is the birth and resur- 
rection of the Spirit of Christ in you. 
Our Lord Jesus promised this ex- 
perience to all those who truly seek the 
Kingdom of God and _ his 
righteousness. By it we know with 
joyful certainty that we live in God 
and God lives in us. Then, if we re- 
main faithful, we can spiritually grow 
up to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ in loving oneness 
with God. The experiences of this 
glorious state are truly indescribable, 
as all those who attain to it testify. 
Faith is made perfect in the knowledge 
of God. 

The symbols and rituals of the 
Church are merely stepping-stones to 
the spiritual life of union with Christ. 
The Holy Spirit can, and often does, 
operate independently of such means. 

For the glory of God and his Truth, 

Shelley Demers, 
Englehart, Ont. 


Alive, well and 
serving faithfully 


A copy of the October, 1985, issue 
of Presbyterian Record just crossed 
my desk with attention to the article 
on *“‘John Huss and the Moravian 
Church.’’ This letter is to let you 
know Moravians are alive, well and 
serving faithfully in Canada. 

We have a cluster of congregations 
in Alberta, eight in total, with about 
1,200 adult members. Five of those 
are churches founded by the descen- 
dants of Moravian refugees fleeing 
persecution in Europe and three of the 
congregations are now outreach 
efforts. 

The Moravian Church has 
ministered to the people of Labrador 
since the 1750s and currently a new 
congregation is being started in 
Toronto. The Toronto congregation is 
an exciting illustration of the Ministry 
of the Moravians. The people who are 
starting the church are Moravians 
from the Caribbean who have im- 
migrated to Toronto. 

Paul Murray correctly identifies 


that, because of historical cirs) 
cumstances and because of our com- }}! 
mitment to service of Christ and } 
human need, instead of competing 
with other churches, we are small in 
numbers. Our contribution to the 
Christian family may be of providing } 
salt and leaven, to flavour and to get | 
the rising action going. 

On June 28-July 3, 1987, Alberta 
Moravians will host a worldwide 
Moravian Music Festival here in Ed- 
monton. Moravian chorales and an- 
thems are sung and celebrated in many 
churches and we are expecting a wide 
cross-section of music lovers to attend 
and participate. 

We hope to have lots of 
Presbyterians singing and playing in- 
struments with us on that occasion. 

(Rev. Dr.) John Henry Weinlick, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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An explosive force 
like dynamite 


(Re: The Rev. Wallace MacKinnon’s 
letter entitled ‘‘Church Growth — 
what is missing ?’’ — October, 1985, 
Record) 

Right on, Mr. MacKinnon! If, cor- 
porately and individually, we 
acknowledge the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Presbyterian Church, we 
will find the missing link that is 
preventing church growth. A brief 
summary of what God has done in my 
life, will illustrate what we 
Presbyterians need to be aware of. 

I was born and raised in the 
Netherlands. In 1952 I emigrated to 
Canada, together with thousands of 
others — all seeking a home in Canada 
at the invitation of the Canadian 
government. Since many of the im- 
migrants did not speak English, there 
was a need to provide a spiritual home 
for them. The Reformed Church of 
America, in consultation with our 
denomination, began work among 
these newcomers. Some thirty R.C.A. 
congregations eventually ministered to 
these immigrants. A need was being 
met. However, once these immigrants 
were settled and immigration came to 
a standstill, our special mission of 
ministering to these newcomers, 
disappeared. Our congregation in 
Lethbridge, of which I was a member, 
felt that we ought to unite with the 


ocal Presbyterian congregation and 
‘ogether minister to our fellow Cana- 
dians. for that is the mission of the 
church. I personally was excited about 
this act of faith of both congregations 
and looked forward to a fruitful union, 
where, together, we would minister to 
the needs of our fellow Canadians. 
However, the union did not result in 
a dynamic ministry and while our 
denomination pondered over a plan to 
double in the eighties, I was asked to 
find another church home, because *‘it 
would be better for me,”” I was told. 

I was devastated. The Presbyterian 
Church was the church of my choice. 
God, in his wisdom, led me to refrain 
from bringing the matter up in a 
higher court. Instead, he led me, after 
a year of searching, to a very small, 
charismatic congregation of some six- 
ty members (babies included). Par- 
-ticipating in the life and work of this 
congregation, that was barely one year 
old, was quite an experience for me 
as a child of the Reformation. I do not 
agree with everything that is being 
taught. On the other hand, I would not 
ever want to miss the praise and wor- 
ship services, where God is worship- 
ped with such love and sincerity. Tru- 
ly, the Spirit of the Lord is at work 
in this congregation. The gospel is 
proclaimed, and... . the message is 
heard, for today some 600 people at- 
tend the morning services. The con- 
gregation has an annual budget over 
$400,000.00 and is in the middle of 
a building programme for which this 
congregation pledged over 
$1,400,000.00. Yes, that is in addi- 
tion to the regular giving of tithes and 
offerings. 

How is this possible? Very simple. 
Outside our churches there are 
thousands and perhaps millions, that 
have not even heard of the Good 
News. In addition, there are thousands 
that are not being ‘fed’ by existing 
congregations. These are the people 
that are being reached by this con- 
gregation. That they have heard 
GOOD NEWS is clear by the 
response in financial terms. We 
Presbyterians can accomplish what is 
happening in this charismatic con- 
gregation, for our strength is also in 
our confession that Jesus is Lord. He 
has given us power by the Holy Spirit. 
An explosive power, like dynamite, 


Deep River, Ontario — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
from energetic, ecumenically-minded, or- 
dained ministers interested in a challeng- 
ing but rewarding pastorate. vacant 
February 1, 1986. The Atomic Energy 
town, Deep River (population 5,000), is 
on the Ottawa River, 210 kilometres from 
Ottawa. After 40 years of operation, Com- 
munity Church is distinctly ecumenical 
with 600 members from many denomina- 
tions. It is affiliated with and supports the 
mission, outreach, and ministerial train- 
ing programmes of the Presbyterian, 
United and Baptist Church- 
es. Candidates should have several years 
of broad ministerial experience and special 
abilities in preaching and relating to peo- 
ple of all ages. Manse available; salary 
negotiable. Please send complete resume 
with references to: Pulpit Committee 
Chairperson, Box 1149, Deep River, On- 
tario KOJ 1P0. 


Trinity United Church, Napanee, Ontario, re- 
quires Organist/Choir Director to commence 
February, 1986. Three-manual Rodgers 
Organ. Teaching appointments available. Send 
resume to Mrs. E. Dawson, R.R. #6, 
Napanee, Ontario K7R 3L1 (613) 354-2435. 


HOME-STUDY DIPLOMA 


STUDY IN THE COMFORT OF YOUR HOME 
O TRAVEL AGENT SECRETARY 
RECEPTIONIST © WAITER 
0 DOG GROOMING & OBEDIENCE 
O BARTENDING & BAR MANAGEMENT 
Call (416) 499-9847 or write for free catalog 
RAPID RESULTS SCHOOL (DEPT. B) 
7305 Woodbine Ave., Ste #322, Markham, Ont. L3R 3V7 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Camp Edgewood 


Has heated, comfortable facilities for 
you. Your meetings and events can be 
held year-round in relaxing, picturesque 
-surroundings. Cross-country skiing in 
the winter; swimming and canoeing in 
the summer; hiking during all seasons. 
Sports equipment also available for your 
use. 

SUMMER CAMPING PROGRAMS for 
children in grades 2 to 13 during July 
and August. “Christian living in an Out- 
door setting.” 


For more information contact: 

Rev. Donald W. Kranz 

Camp Edgewood 

Eden Mills, Ontario 

NOB 1P0 Phone 519-856-9622 


FILMSTRIP LIBRARY: 


over 1100 
filmstrips. Box 459, Lucknow, Ontario NOG 
2HO. 


SP 
Pad 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 

Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Clan China 
Buchan Pottery Custom Work 

Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


DAILY BIBLE > 
READINGS 


for 
FEBRUARY 
Date Book Verses 
17> Ses. Hebrews ....-..--+-- 2:10-18 
2 eons Guke* ees aes oeses 2:22-40 
Ag Cees. Exodus) 2.5.505--: 34:29-35 
An feet Ecclesiastes ...... 7:13-8:1 
Bie. sees Psaliviticcstss canton 99:1-9 
Gite. Il Corinthians ...... 3:7-18 
(te eee Il Petereiec-creee- eee 1:12-21 
REG, -22.33~ Deuteronomy ..... 16:13-17 
Otte ee. Jukes. 9:28-45 
10%... foe Joel BA AS 2:1-17 
iE ee Matthew .........0:+- 6:1-21 
13 he oe Psalints fisncestssao 51:1-19 
OM caccnsse< Deuteronomy ....- 26:1-11 
5 LO Psalrine. vesceeon cence 91:1-16 
156. 224% Romans #2. 2--= 5200 10:1-15 
Lhe PYG e et cereenn secs cones 4:1-13 
A iteee nc. Genesisieie: Se-4.--s- 15:1-18 
ES ee oes Lamentations ....... 1:1-22 
1945. 2... Lamentations ....... 2:1-22 
71.1 hee oie here Lamentations ....... 3:1-24 
ye Pspliniirtesi.cocessceseke 127:1-5 
Oo eee Philippians ....... 3:17-4:1 
eS) xcoesect ee heer eee 13:31-35 
24h 3s. = ARCESW Se seccess eetee 1:12-26 
25 teen sce Lamentations ...... 3:25-66 
ZO psec soe Lamentations ....... 4:1-22 
OTN ae Hxodus) cteccees tees 3:1-15 
28 siveeeees Psalm Pieseecidicsces 103:1-22 


Canadian 
Bible 
» Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 
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that will lead us to proclaim the gospel 
by word and action; that will lead us 
to serve our fellow men, as Jesus serv- 
ed his disciples, by washing their feet. 
That is what my brothers and sisters 
in this little charismatic congregation 
are doing, because they acknowledge 
and accept the fact that all these results 
were possible because of the Holy 
Spirit. That is what you, the reader of 
this letter can . . . and must do. God 
has given us power of an explosive 
force such as dynamite. It is ours for 
the taking. 
P. Hanhart, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


What about the 
animals? 

The Church addresses herself to 
many social and moral problems — as 
she should — and on some takes a firm 
stand. 

One area, however, which she 
neglects, is man’s horrifying abuse 
and exploitation of his fellow- 
creatures, the animals. All denomina- 
tions are equally guilty of such 
avoidance of an important moral 
issue. 

In contrast, some German as well 
as British bishops have come out with 
a declaration on the subject of man’s 
inhumane treatment of animals and 
this was warmly greeted by animal 
welfare groups. Also, individual 
theologians in several European coun- 
tries (among them the late and 
renowned Dr. Martin Niemoeller) 
have been outspoken on the most un- 
Christian way in which we inflict in- 
credible, totally unnecessary suffering 
on these sentient creatures which are 
as dependent on man’s protecting 
them as are children. 

What are the comments of the 
followers of the Presbyterian 
denomination? 

Elizabeth J. Kipling, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


Appreciation for 


weekly bulletins 


Many thanks to the Board of Con- 
gregational Life and especially to 
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Margaret MacNaughton for the fine 
articles and liturgical texts in the 
weekly bulletins for churches. The 
discipline they impose is most helpful. 

One suggestion. For responsive 
Psalms, use the selection in the Con- 
sultation on Church Union’s Word 
Bread Cup. For example, your Easter 
Two use of Psalm 133 with its focus 
on the joys of “‘precious ointment’’ 
running down ‘‘Aaron’s beard’’ was 
uninspiring, not to mention 
unappetizing. 

Otherwise, the project is an ex- 
cellent contribution to church life, and 
a significant step toward the liturgical 
renewal our church so desperately 
needs. Keep up the good work. 

David Cooper, 
Stroud, Ont. 


Who cares? 


The Penhold (Alberta) Presbyterian 
Women of the Church decided to deal 
with the two greatest problems we 
have as a society today, these being 
pornography and child abuse. 

We held the Pornography 
Awareness programme in May and 
the Child Abuse Awareness pro- 
gramme in October. Both of these 
programmes were well advertised and 
open to the public. 

Our panel on pornography consisted 
of Eveline Milliken, a social worker, 
who spoke on child pornography; 
Ross McKay, a Sergeant for the Red 
Deer RCMP, who presented views on 
the difficulty of prosecution; Miles 
Patterson, from ‘Pik a Flick’ video 
store, who spoke on the need for 
guidelines and attitudes of dealers; and 
Nick Riebeck, a Red Deer lawyer, 
who spoke on the lack of definition in 
the constitution, criminal code and 
civil liberties. 

This programme was filmed by 
Cable 10 and has been shown many 
times since May. 

All of these people volunteered their 
time and expertise to inform us, the 
general public, on the extent of the 
problem with pornography. They 
care! 

Our speakers on child abuse were 
Eveline Milliken and her assistant, 
Allison Scott, who made the presen- 
tation. Allison outlined physical, emo- 
tional, sexual, and neglect as being the 


stop? Our second speaker was Ross ‘ 
McKay. He indicated that there are at | 
least two sexual assault complaints | 
each week. These offences involve in- | 
cest as well as sexual assault by other | 
than family members. One of every | 
two girls will be abused and one in | 
every three boys will be abused. He | 
told the group of twenty people who | 
attended, that because of the social 
stigma that victims are reluctant to 

report abuse. ‘) 

Twelve members of the Chalmer’s 
Church Youth Group attended the 
Child Abuse Awareness programme. 
These young people range in age from 
13 to 17. I believe these young adults 
will have a better chance of avoiding 
such abuse because of the knowledge 
they gained at this programme! 

It seems to me that we, average 
citizens, should be meeting in groups 
in all our communities to hear the facts 
that these people are willing to give 
us relating directly to the well-being 
of our own children and that we, as 
parents, should be informing our 
children. 

My conclusions from these two 
poorly attended programmes are: 

1. Parents are too busy to attend. 
2. Parents are like ostriches — it won’t 
happen to my family. 

3. Too many people feel we can’t do 
anything about it anyway, so why try. 

The criminal code is used to con- 
vict those who commit a premeditated 
crime, that is, if they are caught or 
reported by us, average citizens. What 
about those offenders who are not 
reported!? 

Pornography and child abuse are in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. Is it just 
the social workers and the RCMP who 
should be doing something about it? 

Laws cannot set an acceptable social 
standard for us; rather, we as com- 
munities across Canada set an accep- 
table social standard through which 
laws are made. 

Think about it — how much do we 
care? 


One of the statistics, 
Sherin Meadows, 
Penhold, Alta. 


O 


2WS responds to 
Solombian disaster 


| The Presbyterian World Service 
ind Development Committee of The 
>resbyterian Church in Canada has 
sommitted $5,000 for relief in Colom- 
dia following the eruption of a volcano 
cast November which caused a mud- 
slide resulting in the death of more 
than 20,000 people. 
_ PWS has also committed an equal 
amount for relief work in Mexico in 
the wake of the severe earthquakes 
which occurred there in October. 
The World Council of Churches has 


contacted the Presbyterian Church in 


Colombia and a specific request for 


aid was to be prepared by Colombian 


churches. 


Evangelical Fellowship 
accuses journalist 
of ‘‘promoting fear”’ 

“Dalton Camp’s tactic of promoting 
fear as a means of signing up members 
for the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association was not only unbecoming 
for such a national figure but seemed 
completely contradictory to the aims 
of the CCLA,’’ commented the Rev. 
Brian C. Stiller, Executive Director of 
the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, 
following the meeting of the EFC 
General Council. 

Late last year, 
journalist Dalton 
Camp wrote a let- 
ter on behalf of 
the Canadian 
Civil Liberties 
Association, in- 
viting Canadians 
to become mem- 
bers of that association. In the letter 
Camp asserted that evangelical 
movements may hamper the rights of 
Canadian citizens. 

Upset at Camp’s generalizations, 
Stiller said, ‘‘He painted evangelicals 
— without identifying or defining 
whom he was referring to — as being 
almost rabid, involved in a movement 


Brian Stiller 


that would threaten our basic 


freedoms.”’ 
In a letter addressed to Camp and 


| approved by the EFC General Coun- 


News 


cil, Stiller said, ‘‘You assume the 
‘reactionary trends’ in Canada and the 
United States are linked and that the 
linkage is brought about through 
‘evangelical movements’. Yet you 
make no attempt to define what you 
mean by the term ‘evangelical move- 
ment.’ Then you assume they have 
some scheme to impose their values 
on others.”’ 

Camp, in speaking about 
evangelical movements, commented, 
“If they believe that the Bible con- 
demns homosexuality, then the law 
should punish homosexuals.’ 

Stiller countered, ‘‘Evangelicals 
aren’t advocating the punishment of 
homosexuals. We recognize that ours 
is a pluralistic society, but we are con- 
cerned about homosexuality being 
recognized as a viable lifestyle in our 
society. At best this subject is con- 
troversial. In any event, Canadian 
evangelicals come from a variety of 
traditions and, therefore, such 
generalizations should be made 
cautiously. Certainly, your intimation 
that evangelicals think ‘the law should 
punish homosexuals’ is unwar- 
ranted.”’ 

On the topic of the family Camp 
said, ‘‘...if they believe that the man 
should be the breadwinner and the 
divinely appointed head of the fami- 
ly, then the law should keep women 
at home in their place.’’ 

Stiller contended that Camp’s *‘per- 
jorative language is designed to create 
a feeling that evangelicals are 
chauvinistic...unthinking and unfeel- 
ing in matters of the relationship bet- 
ween men and women. Evangelicals, 
like those from other religious com- 
munities, value greatly the integrity 
and strength of the family. I believe 
that one could successfully argue that 
evangelicals’ preference for the tradi- 
tional values of the family coincides 
with what a large percentage of non- 
evangelicals also prefer. But surely 
that does not imply that evangelicals 
are pressing for some sort of coercive 
legislation. In_ fact, evangelicals 
historically have often led in causes to 
aid women and other groups from 
repression in our society.”’ 

Camp suggested that it was inap- 


propriate for parents to attempt to in- 
tercede if they are offended by books 
included in school curriculums. 

The EFC’s Executive Director said, 
‘‘Although you may not approve of 
books (which I assume would also in- 
clude those that are racist, violent or 
pornographic) being banned from 
schools, surely parents have a right to 
voice objections, which is consistent 
with our rights as provided in the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms and 
of the principles of the CCLA.”’ 

In his concluding remarks Stiller 
summed up the feelings of the EFC 
General Council. 

‘‘Whom sir do you fear?’’ 

‘‘T suppose an even larger question 
relates to the objectives of an 
organization such as yours. By your 
name, the implication is that you de- 
fend the civil liberties of our citizens. 
Given that we are a pluralistic socie- 
ty within a democratic environment, 
isn’t it fair to conclude that 
evangelicals, with whom you obvious- 
ly have disagreement, also have a civil 
right to their own point of view and 
to the expression of that view within 
the public forums of this nation?”’ 

Camp’s reply suggested EFC 
misunderstood his intent. However, 
Stiller noted that the CCLA has since 
sent. the same letter in recruiting 
members, but has dropped the word 
‘‘evangelicals.”’ 

The Evangelical Fellowship of 
Canada is a national association of 
some 19 evangelical denominations, 
representing its members to govern- 
ment and media. It is estimated there 
are 2,000,000 evangelicals in Canada. 


Mainline becoming 
minority 

(RES NE) — The once dominant 
liberal and moderate denominations 
are quickly becoming a minority in 
American Protestantism, according to 
figures compiled by Harvard Univer- 
sity’s William Hutchison. 

Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist 
and similar congregations have been 
called ‘‘mainline churches’’ because 
they represented the great majority of 
United States Protestants. In 1920, 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring luxury 
accommodation and inviting surround- 
ings. Social activities, delicious meals 
and caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their independence 
but give up the responsibilities of main- 
taining their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, all 
with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

© Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

¢ Safety features 


Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational activities 

¢ Maid service, housekeeping 

¢ Laundry facilities available 

¢ Dining Room — Menu choice 

e No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 

e Permanent or short-term occu- 
pancy. Direct bus connection to 
subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 
(at Victoria Park Ave.) 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 
or call: 416-499-3313 
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mainline bodies constituted 76 per 
cent of America’s Protestant popula- 
tion, but by 1984 that figure had fallen 
to 53 per cent. 

Survey material showed specific 
weaknesses in mainline churches. 
They are disproportionately made up 
of people over 50. The percentage of 
older church members is out of step 
with the demographics of conservative 
churches, and of the population at 
large. 

They are not getting as many new 
members through ‘‘church swit- 
ching.’’ Mainline churches, never 
characterized by aggressive 
evangelism, used to receive many new 
members from more conservative and 
morally strict churches with a lower 
socio-economic makeup, Hutchinson 
contends. Now, conservative Protes- 
tant churches have been relating more 
to social and political issues, and have 
begun to attract a broader middle-class 
constituency. 

Hutchinson suggests that minority 
status need not be a devastating blow 
for liberal and moderate churches. He 
cited the strong peace witness made 
by a small group of Quakers, and 
noted, ‘“‘These churches can be a 
creative minority.”’ 


US church leader says 
sanctuary trials 
threaten religious 
freedom 


(EPS) — General Secretary Arie 
Brouwer of the (US) National Coun- 
cil of Churches has described the trial 
(in Tucson, Arizona) of 11 church 
workers being held in connection with 
the sanctuary they offered to Central 
Americans in the US illegally as ‘‘a 
well co-ordinated attack by our 
government on a ministry which has 
been endorsed by several national 
religious bodies, hundreds of chur- 
ches, and thousands of church- 
goers.”’ 


British church reps 

welcome Irish accord 
(EPS) — (Anglican) Archbishop of 

Canterbury Robert Runcie, (Roman 


Catholic) Archbishop of Westminster 
Basil Cardinal Hume, and Free 
Church Federal Council Moderator 
Tudor Jones praised the recent UK - | 
Irish Republic accord on Northern 
Ireland as a ‘“‘significant develop- 
ment’’ and called for “‘serious resolve 
on all sides’’ to work for ‘‘political | 
reconciliation, peace, and economic 
growth in Ireland’’. The standing 
committee of Ireland’s Roman 
Catholic bishops was more cautious. | 
It expressed ‘‘sincere hope that 
the...agreement will make a genuine 
contribution towards reconciliation’’. 
The agreement gives the republic a 
consultative role in Northern Irish af- 
fairs, and says that for the UK pro- 
vince to be united with the republic 
would require support from a majori- 
ty of the province. Roman Catholics 
are a minority in the province, though 
a majority on the island as a whole. 


Anglican split 
predicted if women 
become bishops 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — Bishop 
Graham Leonard of London, third in 
the Church of England hierarchy, has 
predicted a split in the Anglican Com- 
munion because of the prospect of 
women bishops. In his diocesan 
newsletter, Leonard referred to the 
Episcopal Church in the US, which 
recently voted 112 to 31 in favour of 
consecretion of women. If the Church 
of England priesthood were opened to 
women, Bishop Leonard declared a 
few days earlier, schism would be 
unavoidable. 


URC and Scottish 
Congregationalists 
consider union 


(EPS) — The United Reformed 
Church in the United Kingdom and the 
Congregational Union of Scotland are 
considering uniting into one 
denomination in the wake of a CUS 
assembly decision that there is a 
“strong and urgent case for opening 
bilateral negotiations with the URC 
with a view to union.’’ The URC was 
formed by English and Welsh 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
and Disciples congregations 
throughout the UK. 


; 


hurch of Scotland 
receives investment 


‘windfall 


An investment windfall is allowing 
‘the Church of Scotland to resume 
substantial recruitment of deaconesses 
and lay field staff. The aim is to pro- 
vide reinforcements for ministers in 
‘difficult parishes, probably mainly in 
urban housing estates. Up to 18 new 
‘recruits are expected to be taken on 
for training this spring. 

__ The windfall came from the public 
flotation of the Christian Salvesen 
company, a shipping firm which has 
! diversified and prospered. Its founder 
left a bequest in trust to the Kirk but 
_at the flotation the trustees decided to 
sell, realizing nearly £17m. The 
money is now invested in the Kirk’s 
own Unit Trust and the income is be- 
ing used for the work that the com- 
pany’s founder, Frederick Salvesen, 
meant to help. 

Another by-product of the flotation 
_was the 12 per cent increase for 1986 
in the Kirk’s minimum stipend, to 

£8,004 and a manse. Better paid 
ministers got an 8.5 per cent increase. 
R.D. Kernohan, 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


Legislative body 
proposed for Roman 
Catholic Church 


(EPS) — A permanent body of 
representative bishops with legislative 
and executive powers to help run the 
Roman Catholic Church was one of 
the proposals to come from a special 
meeting of Roman Catholic bishops in 
Rome late last year. Leaving the 
power of veto with the pope, the body 
would in effect reduce the policy- 
making power of the curia (church ex- 
ecutives and administrators based at 
the Vatican). 

The proposal came from Maxim 
Hermaniuk, Ukranian Catholic arch- 
bishop based in Winnipeg. He said 
synods, in their current advisory 
form, do not go far enough towards 
establishing ‘‘collegiality’’ between 
the pope and the rest of the world’s 
Roman Catholic bishops, one of the 
| aims of the Second Vatican Council 
| (1962-65), which the special meeting 


was reviewing and evaluating. 

Before this synod, some observers 
suggested some bishops might want to 
use such a legislative body to halt, if 
not reverse, council reforms. For ex- 
ample, Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, 
former archbishop of Munich and 
head of the Vatican Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith, has con- 
demned ‘‘an indiscriminate opening to 
the world’’. On the other hand, God- 
fried Cardinal Danneels, archbishop 
of Brussels and a synod leader, said 
‘there is no possibility of going 
backwards with respect to the 
council’. 


Thousands hear Billy 
Graham in Romania 
and Hungary 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — Large 
crowds attended meetings conducted 
by Billy Graham in Romania and 
Hungary recently. An estimated 
150,000 people in Romania heard the 
evangelist during his 11-day tour. 
Graham preached on familiar Bible 
themes at each service, but in 
Bucharest he addressed 400 church 
leaders at a peace conference. Calling 
for the elimination of all weapons of 
mass destruction, he exhorted his 
listeners to pray for the Geneva sum- 
mit talks. He opened a new page in 
church history in Hungary by speak- 
ing in a sports arena in Budapest and 
on a public square in the city of Pecs. 


Board of World Mission 
issues 
A Call to Prayer: 


Our sister Churches in South Africa 
and Lesotho are calling us to prayer 
on behalf of their people and for the 
sake of our own souls. The Board 
of World Mission is calling the 
congregations of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to join their 
minds and spirits in prayer that the 
peace, justice and healing of Christ 
come to the people of Southern 
Africa. Congregations and 
presbyteries are urged to observe 
this call to prayer on SUNDAY, 
MARCH 16, 1986, and are refer- 
red to articles in this issue of The 
Record for background. 


KNOX HERITAGE PLACE 
Oakville, Ontario 


Senior citizens and Handicapped 
1 and 2 bedroom apartments 
under construction in 
charming Oakville. 


Available March, 1986, from $435. 
per month, including utilities. 
Sponsored by 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Oakville. 

Phone: 416-858-1110, 
Monday to Friday, 

9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


These were the first evangelistic ser- 
vices on public property in Hungary 
since World War II, according to both 
government and church sources. 


Fourteen congregations 
join Reformed Church 
in Mozambique 


(RES NE) — The Igreja Reformada 
em Mocambique (IRM) has acquired 
8,000 new members. A group of 14 
congregations from the Milanja area 
in northeast Mozambique requested 
and received permission from the 
synod of the IRM to join its ranks. 
This addition has swelled the member- 
ship of the IRM to 14,000. 

The Reformed Church in Mozam- 
bique is itself the fruit of mission work 
by the Dutch Reformed Church 
(NGK) in South Africa. The group 
that has joined the IRM is the result 
of the spontaneous labours of one 
member of the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian (CCAP), Blantyre 
Synod, a sister church of the Nkhoma 
Synod in Malawi. Deserving of note 
is the fact that the growth happened 
without the presence of a pastor. 


Presbyterian Church 
of Southern Africa 
considers apartheid 
heresy 

(RES NE) — Following the Dutch 
Reformed Mission Church, which, in 
1982, declared the theological defense 
of apartheid a heresy, the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of Southern 
Africa has issued a declaration that 
God calls the church to witness against 
apartheid. The Synod has also asked 
all particular synods to have this 
declaration signed as a status confes- 
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sionis by all Presbyterian ministers. 
With their signature the pastors agree 
not to engage in violence and to op- 
pose all forms of structural and moral 
violence. 

In an earlier action the Synod decid- 
ed to extend an invitation to the three 
largest white Afrikaans-speaking 
churches to participate in a joint 
theological commission. The mandate 
of the proposed commission was to 
draft a joint declaration against racism 
and the ideological tenets of apartheid. 
The Synod stated that there are still 
many South Africans who engage in 
racism which has a destructive impact 
on the majority of the population. 


KwaZulu Chief suggests 
ulterior motive for 
businesses withdrawing 


(RES NE) — Addressing a meeting 
of the (International) Management 


Development Institute for Young 


Businessmen, in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Chief Mangosuthus 
Buthelezi of KwaZulu declared: 
‘‘When multi-national corporations 
withdraw their participation in the 
development of the South African 
economy, it is because they are more 
immediately and intensely aware of 
the need to protect short-term profits 
than they are of their global respon- 
sibilities to mankind.’’ He said he was 
amazed when international financiers 
and entrepreneurs rushed “‘to the pro- 
test basin to wash their hands lily- 
white’’ when dissident shareholders 
criticized their operations in South 
Africa. *‘Their hands were not lily- 
white in North America and Europe 
before the criticism,’’ he said. 

Speaking to a gathering of leading 
churchmen in Berne, Chief Buthelezi 
denounced violence and asked what 
the theological justification was for the 
brutality to which the ANC (African 
National Congress) Mission in exile 
exhorts South African children in 
order to achieve political ends. He 
also criticized the churches themselves 
for participating in the very fabric of 
apartheid society. 
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Former Indian PM urges 
Ghandi to “‘stamp 
out’’ missionaries 

(RES NE) — Charan Singh, presi- 
dent of India’s opposition Lok Dai 
Party, who also served briefly as 
prime minister in 1979, has asked the 
government of Prime Minister Rajiv 
Ghandi to ‘“‘stamp out’’ Christian mis- 
sionaries in the country. 

According to Singh, the aim of mis- 
sionaries is to ‘‘rob Indians of their 
faith by taking advantage of their 
poverty and illiteracy.’’ The mis- 
sionaries, he said, have had a ‘“‘free 
run’’ in the strategic northeastern 
region and he warned that Christian 
converts in those regions might well 
ask for ‘‘complete independence’’ 
from India. These territories, which 
are virtually separated geographical- 
ly from the rest of India, include 
Nagas and Mizos, known in the past 
for the practice of head-hunting. 

Christianity has existed in India at 
least from the Sth century. The Rev. 
Lai Chhuanliana of the faculty of 
Aizawal Theological College in 
Misoram, says that 80 per cent of 
Mizo tribesmen had become Chris- 
tians by 1954, converted by Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
missionaries. 


Taiwan General 
Assembly responds to 
proposed law 


The following is a translation of an 
article that was printed in the Taiwan 
Church Press after a meeting of the 
General Assembly Executive Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan on November 13. It expresses 
the church’s concern over a proposed 
‘‘Language Law’’ in Taiwan. 


According to recent reports, the 
Ministry of Education has already 
drafted a ‘‘Language Law’”’ and is 
going to submit it to the Executive 
Yuan for discussion. The reports 
disclose that the ‘‘Language Law’”’ 
provides for the use of the ‘‘stan- 
dard language”’ in public speeches, 
all kinds of meetings, the transac- 
ting of official business and conver- 
sations in public places. Those who 
violate this law will be fined. 

We are extremely concerned as 


to what intention lies behind the 
drafting of such a ‘‘Language 
Law’’ and the possibility of its be- | 
ing enacted. The enforcement of | 
the ‘‘Language Law’’ would | 
seriously infringe upon basic | 
human rights and religious 
freedom. It would also nullify the 
government’s efforts to promote 
democracy and increase social har- 
mony and unity. 

We have no objection to the pro- 
motion of a national language, but 
we strongly oppose imposed 
uniformity in language and restric- 
tion in the use of the mother 
tongues of the people. This kind of 
coercion is comparable with that 
employed by Emperor Chin, 
Japanese imperialists, communist 
tyrants and foreign colonialists. It 
will bring endless misery to our na- | 
tion and people. ) 

Language is an inborn gift given | 
by God. It plays an essential part | 
in a human being’s affirmation of 
his/her identity and existence. It is | 
also at the core of human history 
and culture. The presence of | 
various languages is an expression 
of the plurality and richness of our 
culture. To respect and accept dif- 
ferent kinds of people with their 
different languages demonstrates 
the true spirit of democracy and 
freedom. The department of the 
government which is supposed to 
be responsible for education in 
democracy has proposed this 
‘‘Language Law’’ in order to for- 
cibly promote its national language 
policy. By doing so it has already 
violated civil rights and freedom 
which are protected by the Con- 
stitution. This action is complete- 
ly inhumane. 

We, therefore, solemnly appeal 
to the government to take im- 
mediate action to stop the Ministry 
of Education from continuing with 
this unconstitutional ‘‘Language 
Law’’, and to devote its energy to 
the promotion of democracy and 
the protection of the rights and 
benefits of the people, in order to 
improve social harmony and unity 
within our country. 


O 


THE PRESBYTERY of East Toronto held a Service of Dedica- 
tion for St. John’s Church Milliken, Scarborough, Ont., on Oct. 
6, 1985. A campus arrangement, St. John’s shares the two-acre 
site with the Anglican congregation of St. Michael the Archangel. 
There are separate sanctuaries and lower halls, but many areas 
are shared. St. John’s takes up the name of an historic 
Presbyterian church (located in the Milliken area) which was 
destroyed by fire in the 1920s. The new church is growing rapid- 
ly. Pictured beside the date stone are (left to right): the Rev. 
Donald Wade, minister; Bob Drummond, chairman of the board; 
Bob Shaw, clerk of session; Marg Kelly, treasurer; and Norm Rae, 
chairman of the building committee. John R. Carley was the 
architect. 


A UNIQUE CELEBRATION took place in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa, when the congregation of St. Andrew’s joined with the 
Salvation Army in Ottawa to celebrate their 100th Anniversary 
in conjunction with St. Andrew’s 175th Anniversary on Sunday, 
Nov. 24. The guest preacher at both morning services was Ma- 
jor John R. Carter, Public Relations Director with the Salvation 
Army in Ottawa. The guest preacher at the evening service was 
Commissioner Will Pratt, Territorial Commander of the Salvation 
Army. The Ottawa Citadel Band and the Woodroffe Temple 
Songsters joined the choir of St. Andrew's in music for the occa- 
sion. Pictured, Dr. Arthur Currie, senior minister of St. Andrew's, 
and Major and Mrs. Carter look on as Kelly Bowes and Andrew 
Ault cut the anniversary cake. 

Photo: Karoly Dombi 


PEOPLE AND 


PLACES 


IN MONTREAL a group of people under the leadership ot Mrs. 
Helen Campbell have been holding monthly birthday parties for 
the residents of the St. Andrew’s Homes for senior citizens, which 
are operated by the Presbytery of Montreal. Pictured, a relative 
helps Miss Evelyn Stafford celebrate her 96th birthday. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, honoured 
WiCmar. George Lee (retired) for his devoted service since 1939, 
and his ongoing work for the church, during the worship service 
of Dec. 1. The Rev. Hamish Kennedy, minister, spoke of the diver- 
sity of Mr. Lee’s work in the session (1949), board of trustees, 
church school, Vacation Bible School, youth group, Central 
Canada Exhibition Booth Association, and his service to the con- 
gregation and community in many practical areas. He presented 
Mr. Lee with a framed certificate of recognition. At a reception 
which followed, presided over by clerk of session Robert Powell, 
gifts were presented to Mr. Lee and his wife, Muriel, by Dr. John 
Thomson and Miss Helen Bayne, elders. Members of various 
organizations expressed their thanks. Pictured, Dr. John Thom- 
son (right) makes a presentation to W/Cmdr. George Lee. 
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The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Nobleton, Ont. held their An- 
nual Mission Project from Oct. 20 to 
Nov. 18, 1985. The project’s theme was 
‘Educating for Jesus in India’’ and 
focused on the Helen McDonald School 
in Jhansi. Dr. Margaret Kennedy was the 
guest speaker on the opening Sunday and 
members of the congregation contributed 
to the presentation on each Sunday dur- 
ing the project. The speaker for the con- 
cluding service was Mrs. Russell Self. 
The project raised $3,290.00, which will 
be used to equip the classrooms and 
library of the McDonald School. 


On Sunday, November 24, 1985 the 
congregation of Knox Church, Oakville, 
Ont., designated the upper hall in the 
church building as The R.G. MacMillan 
Hall and dedicated it to the honour of Dr. 
MacMillan in recognition of his leader- 
ship of the congregation from 1961 to 
1975. The Rev. Harry McWilliams, 
minister of Knox, conducted the service 
of dedication. Dr. MacMillan is present- 
ly General Manager of The Presbyterian 
Church Building Corporation. 


Correction: A caption printed in 
this section (page 44) of last 
month’s Record incorrectly listed 
St. Aidan’s Church, New 
Westminster, B.C., as St. Aldan’s 
Church. The Record apologizes for 
this error. 


The congregation of Knox Church, — 
Red Deer, Alta., celebrated the 30th An- _ 
niversary of their church building, Oct. 
5-6. On Saturday evening a homecom- 
ing banquet was held, and on Sunday a 
service of rededication was held in the 
morning and a service of thanksgiving 
in the evening. Dr. W.R. (Bill) Bell, who 
was the minister of Knox from 1947 to 
1961, was the guest speaker at all three 
events. The church choir, and a choir 
made up of members of the 1956 choir 
organized by former choir director Ed 
Barrett, led the congregation in praise 
and provided anthems. The celebration 
was organized by a committee chaired 
by Dr. Stewart Fleming. The present 
minister of Knox is the Rev. Sydney 
McDonald. 


a 


ELEVEN YOUNG PEOPLE from Christ Church, Wabush, 
Labrador, travelled hundreds of miles by train, plane, bus and 
car to attend the Intermediate Co-Ed camp at Camp Geddie, 
Merigomish, N.S. last summer. The group held many fund-raising 
events in the months leading up to the camp and considered their 
camping experience a great success. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF Saint David’s Church, Halifax, were recently honoured at a 
60th Anniversary luncheon. Pictured, left to right, are: Judithe Adam, lay assistant; the 
Rev. John Pace, minister; and charter members Mrs. L.R. Tanton, Miss Helen Watson, 
Miss Lola Henry, George M. Mitchell, Douglas Wallace, and (seated) Miss Margaret Turner 


and T. Edgar Holloway. 
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PICTURED with the Rev. Alastair MacCalman, minister of Knox 
Church, Waterdown, Ont., is Mrs. Floyd Knisley, who presented 
a piano to the congregation on behalf of the Knisley family on 
October 6, 1985. The piano was dedicated by the Rev. Mac- 
Calman ‘‘to the Glory of God”’ and in loving memory of Floyd 
Eldon Knisley, a longtime member of Knox. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
72nd — Westmount Presbyterian Church, Ed- 
monton, Alta., Nov. 17, 1985 (Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Glen) 
32nd — St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Oct. 27, 1985, (Rev. William I. 
McElwain) 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY Service for 
St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., was 
held this past November. Pictured is the 
Rev. Patricia Strung, a former member of 
St. Paul’s, who was guest speaker for the 
occasion. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the Paris 
Presbyterial was held recently at Knox 
Church, Woodstock, Ont. Pictured is Dr. 
Mary Whale, the guest speaker for the 
afternoon. 


THE COLOURS of the 176th Battalion, 
C.E.F. Niagara Rangers were recently 
restored, and re-deposited at a special 
service held at Drummond Hill Church, 
Lundy’s Lane, Niagara Falls, Ont. The 
service was well attended, with represen- 
tatives from various levels of government 
present. Also present were two 
“originals’’ of the 176th who went 
overseas in 1917. The minister, the Rev. 
Gordon Hastings, was in charge of the 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of co-operative ministry between Leggatt’s 


Point Presbyterian Church, Que., and Metis Beach United 
Church, Que., were celebrated last year at an outdoor gather- 
ing. Pictured, right to left, are: the Rev. Robert Pentinga, who 
was the first minister of the co-operative church; Russel Crawford, 
elder: Donald Campbell, elder; Donald Shephard, lay minister of 
the congregation; and A.L. ‘‘Boy’’ McLaren, elder. 


service, with the Rev. Major Charles Mit- 
chell, chaplain, and Lt. Col. B. Nehring, 
commanding officer, taking part. The Bat- 
talion ensign depicts Niagara Falls in col- 
ourful needlework, which occupies the 
centre of a wreath of thistles, shamrocks 
and roses. The King’s Colours consists 
of a Union Jack with a double circle con- 
taining the Battalion’s name and 
numerical designation. 


The congregation of Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., held 
their 60th Anniversary banquet on Oc- 
tober 26, 1985, at Hiawatha Lodge II. 
Special guests at the weekend celebra- 
tions were Dr. James W. Evans and his 
wife, Annabelle. Dr. Evans was guest 
speaker at the banquet and at the special 
service on Sunday. The Rev. Gordon 
Beaton, minister of Westminster, and the 
Rev. Peter Reid, also took part in the ser- 
vice. A ‘‘coffee hour’’ followed. 


PICTURED is David Woodwork, who 
recently resigned as clerk of session at 
Knox Church, Binbrook, Ont., due to poor 
health. Mr. Woodwork has been a 
member of Knox for 50 years and serv- 
ed as session clerk for 32 years. 


O 
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McCRAES (THE REV. PETER*® COL- 
QUHOUN, 92. a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died in Vancouver, B.C., on 
November 30, 1985. 

He was born in Balloch on the shores of 
Loch Lomond, Scotland. He was one of a 
family of eight sons (four of whom died in 
World War I) and two daughters. He 
emigrated to his uncle’s farm in Saskat- 
chewan in his early teens. Following gradua- 
tion from High School, he attended Queen’s 
University and then studied Theology at 
Robertson College in Edmonton, Alta. Upon 
graduation he was sent to the Peace River 
area in Alberta, and later served pastorates 
| in Fort Macleod and Bassano in that same 
province. In 1936 he was called to St. 
Stephen’s Church, New Westminster, B.C. 
During his ministry, St. Andrew’s Church 
in New Westminster amalgamated with St. 
Stephen's and the name was changed to First 
Church, New Westminster. In 1954 a fine 

new sanctuary was built. 

Mr. McCrae took an active part in the 
community, serving as Deputy Padre at the 
British Columbia Penitentiary. For ten years 
he served as Chaplain to the Woodland’s 

School for the mentally handicapped. Along 

with the other ministers in New 

Westminster, his voice was heard regular- 

ly on the radio programme *‘Morning Devo- 

tions”’ of CKNW. He also served the church 
as Moderator of the Presbytery of 

Westminster and also Moderator of the 

Synod of British Columbia. 

In 1953, the mother of his two children 
passed away. Five years later he remarried. 
In 1960, he felt the urge to move east. He 
served in the large, Toronto metropolitan 
area as Hospital Chaplain until 1966, when 
he returned to Vancouver to enjoy a well 
deserved retirement, and chose Central 
Church, Vancouver, as his pastoral home. 

Mr. McCrae was predeceased by his first 
wife, Alpha (Halliday); he is survived by 
his widow, Morri (Eadie); daughter, Betty 
Hawthorne; son, John (Jean): grand- 
children, Susan (Stu) Turner of Revelstoke; 
Georgia (Alan) Ross of Kamloops, and 
Taryn Hawthorne; great-grandchildren, 
James and Jarrett Turner; nephew, Donald 
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DEATHS 


(Barbara) of Mt. Lehman; other nieces and 
nephews in Eastern Canada, California, 
Scotland and Zimbabwe. 

ABEY, MISS MARJORIE, 86, longtime 
member of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., ac- 
tive member of WMS, Oct. 21, 1985. 

ASHTON, HERBERT EARL, 89, elder for 38 
years, 17 years as clerk of session at Burns 
Presbyterian Church, Ashburn, Ont., Oct. 
14, 1985. 

CALDWELL, MRS. J. ARCHIBALD 
(MARGUERITE), 86, lifelong member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., 
longtime member of WMS and former 
Secretary of the Eastern Division. Until a 
week before her death she carried on a 
ministry of helpfulness, including Bible 
study with fellow residents of ‘‘The Cove,”’ 
a senior citizens’ home in Sydney. She was 
the mother of five elders, two of whom are 
ministers: the Rev. Malcolm of Bethel 
Church, Sydney, N.S., and the Rev. Quin- 
cy of Alabama. Aunt of the Rev. Ian 
MacLeod of Baddeck, N.S., and the Rev. 
Jona MacLean of Sarnia, Ont. She died in 
Sydney, N.S., on Nov. 17, 1985. 

CASTLE, GEORGE E., longtime elder and 
happy member of New St. James Church, 
London, Ont., Nov. 7, 1985. 

COCHRANE, JOSEPH GLENDENNING, 74. 
elder for many years of St. Paul’s Church, 
Prince Albert, Sask., founding member of 
the Presbyterian Men, alderman, City of 
Prince Albert. 

CORDER, ALFRED W., 81, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., and 
for many years an elder and choir member 
in First Church, Chatham, Ont., Dec. 2, 
1985. 

FLETCHER, DR. HUGH, elder and longtime 
member of choir and convener of Music 
Committee of New St. James Church, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

HALSEY, HENRY, elder for past five years 
of Riverside Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
and formerly elder for 20 years at 
Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church, Mon- 
treal, Que.; formerly, organist of Melville 
Church, Westmount, Que.; organist and 
superintendent of Terminal Park United 
Church, Montreal, Que., Oct. 20, 1985. 
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HANNAHSON, ARTHUR C., 87, founding | 
member and trustee of St. Giles Presbyterian | 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., who donated | 
the first lot for a church site; former organist | 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
and Knox Church, Midland, Ont., and for | 
42 years in first United Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Dec. 3, 1985. 

HARDY, CLAIR, elder of Knox Church, Can- 
nington, Ont., member of the board of 
managers for many years, Nov. 22, 1985, 

HEBDON, W. CHARLES, 80, a graduate of 
Knox College in 1935, entered the business 
world, later became professor in the com- 
merce department of the University of 
Toronto, in Toronto, November 24, 1985. 

HILLIARD, HOWARD THOMAS, 62, elder 
for 31 years of Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., choir member for 
40 years, trustee, board member, Bible class 
teacher for many years and a leader in the 
Boy Scouts, Nov. 27, 1985. 

McALLISTER, HAROLD, elder of Knox 
Church, Cannington, Ont., former member 
of the board of managers, trustee, Nov. 9, 
1985. 

McKILLOP, D.A., elder since 1971, longtime 
member of St. Andrew's Church, 
Wallacetown, Ont., Nov. 8, 1985. 

McNABB, ANN, longtime member of Knox 
Church, Cannington, Ont., life member and 
hon. member of WMS, active in Ladies’ 
Guild and the choir for many years, Dec. 
4, 1985. 

MORRISON, JOHN, 84, elder and senior 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Tillson- 
burg, Ont., clerk of session for many years 
and superintendent of the Sunday School, 
Deci5, 1985: 

PLOWRIGHT, ARTHUR, elder, former 
member of choir of New St. James Church, 
London, Ont., Nov. 16, 1985. 

SHANTZ, THE REV. DISNEY S., 101, at 
Fairview Guest House, Cambridge, Ont.. 
father of Rev. Dr. Howard Shantz of St. 
James Presbyterian Church, Etobicoke, 
Ont., Nov. 22, 1985. 

STEWART, MRS. MARY, 94, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Markham, Ont., for over 
50 years, member of Ladies Aid Society and 
life member of WMS. Oo 
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Advertising, 

The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
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The response to our proposal to 
remove the ‘‘Vacancies’’ from 
The Record and turn the keep- 
ing of the list over to another 
Board has met with an over- 
whelming response in favour of 
retaining them in the magazine. 
We will act accordingly. Our 
thanks go out to all who took 
the time and trouble to respond. 
You are heard! 

JRD 


Correction: In the January, 1986 
issue, the cartoon should have been 
attributed to Tom Vanin Bishop. The 
Record apologizes for this error. 


ATTENTION 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Secretaries 


Keep an accurate record in 
your files of all additions, dele- 
tions and corrections sent to this 
Office. 
Do not send duplications or 
your subscribers may receive 
two (2) copies. 


Please send address changes 
promptly. If we have not receiv- 
ed’ the new “address, a 
subscriber’s name will be 


deleted immediately when a 
Record is returned by the post 
office because of non-delivery 


ORDINATION 
Farris. Rev. Dr. Michael, Toronto, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Dec. 15, 1985. 


RECOGNITION 
Farris, Rev. Dr. Michael, Toronto, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., as Associate Minister, 
Dec. 15, 1985. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 
1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. CIA IR2. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.1., Rev. Gor- 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I. C1A 3N4. 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


TRANSITION 


New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Windsor, St. John’s Church, and Noel Road, 
St. James Church, N.S., Rev. L.G. Mac- 
donald, 101 Zinck Ave., Lower Sackville, 
N.S., B4C 1WI1. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., EIB 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Samuel M. Priestley, Jr., 496 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert. Que., J4P 2M8. 
Cobden, St. Andrew's Church. and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont.. Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V IR8. 
continued 
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Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham Road, 
Moose Creek, Ont., KOC 1WO. 

Howick, Georgetown Church, Riverfield and 
Beechridge Churches, Que., Rev. Gordon 
Bannerman, Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, Kinnears Mills and Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, (co-op with the United Church — 
available July Ist, 1986), Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet, St. Laurent, Que., 
H4L 2K1. 

Ottawa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIK 0M7. 

Ottawa, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. 
Morton, 2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont., KIH 7N1. (effective Feb. 9, 1986) 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1SO. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont.., 
L7G 3B1. 

Doone, Doone Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders Road E., 
Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ IPO. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG INO. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 12ZO. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, 
and Waldemar Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Crescent, 
Brampton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald G. Kemble, 421 Sheridan St., Apt. 
402, Peterborough, Ont., K9H 7G2. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Medland 
Street, Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., 
MSJ 1W9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, Ailsa Craig, 
Ont., Rev. Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington 
St., London, Ont., N6A 383. 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 
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Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s Church and Dor- 
noch, Latona Church, Ont., Rev. Ian 
Raeburn-Gibson, Box 1452, Meaford, Ont., 
NOH 1Y0. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John Neil, 
Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 2C0. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

Port Dover, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Larry 
Brice, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1JO. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church; Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 

R.R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2G0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
OXO0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
Christine Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood. 
Sask., SOG 5CO. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SO) 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask., S9A OJ9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., VIG 4H8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708-99 Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T6A OC8. 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
Charles McNeil, Box 535, Killam, Alber- 
ta, TOB 2L0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, 
BiG? V2 PAG 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
R.C. Garvin, 4136 Rex Road, Port Alber- 
ni B.Gy, VOY S16) 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 


New Westminister, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian. 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Bur- | 
naby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 4 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian | 
Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 1155_ 
Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 1X2. — 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C.., | 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highrock 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. | 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS- 
INO. " 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr. | 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An- | 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericton, | 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., The Staffing 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
4718 Ross Street, Red Deer, Alta., T4N 
2K2. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten- 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Central 
Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 

Needed in China: 

‘Teachers of English as a second 
Language’’ 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


ALMONTE UNITED CHURCH HISTORY 1821-1979 


Information and Photographs Former Ministers Requested 


W.G. Johnstone 1846-53 AE. Mitchell 1892-1901 
J.K. Smith 1853-58 G.C. McLean 1901-03 
W. McKenzie 1858-76 A.M. Currie 1903-06 
J.B. Edmondson 1876-91 C.H. Daly 1906-12 


If able to assist, please write Winston A. Macintosh, 
Box 925, Almonte, Ontario KOA 1A0. 


= eh) Education for Mission 


ADVENTURE : OCTOBER 13 - NOVEMBER 3, 1986 


cs Enjoy the experience of Asia and their lively churches. 
ger IN | Meet with local Missionaries during your visit. 


A 3 = ee re ee a eee 
i MISSION | oprioNAL EXTENSION: Hong Kong & Hawaii 
TOUR : Escorted by Rev. Murray Garvin, Secretary 
1986 : Education for Mission 
p For Information Contact: 
ve a Murray Garvin 
aa spare : Education for Mission, Board of World Mission 


} 50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, Ontario M3C 1J7 
{TAIWAN | Phone (416) 441-1111 


Going places? Take along The Presbyterian Record. 


TRAVELERS 
“WORRY-FREE” HOLIDAYS! 


FLORIDA 

10 Days — MID-MARCH — ORLANDO OR DAYTONA — from as low 
as $499 Twin — March 7th 
14 Days — ST. PETERSBURG — Feb. 17th — 9 Dinners — $1125 
Twin 
16 Days — AZALIA GARDENS — March 19th — 9 Dinners — $1075 
Twin 

MYRTLE BEACH 
10 Days — March 17th — 3 Dinners — $599 Twin. 

CALIFORNIA 

23 Days — April 7th — Enjoy all the favourite sights — $1649 Twin 
15 Days — FLY & DRIVE — Feb. 19th — $1699 Twin — (includes air- 
fare) 

BEST OF BRITAIN 
17 Days — April 25th — Fabulous sightseeing at an unbeatable 
bargain — most meals included — our escort with you from the start — 
$1880 Twin 


U.S. TOURS INCLUDE HOSPITAL MEDICAL INSURANCE! 
YOU MAY MEET OUR TOURS AT MAJOR CENTRES OFF THE 401. 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE — YOU CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO 


FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario K8P 1A2 
(613) 966-7000 or 1-800-267-2183 


Coming to Expo ’86? 
Bed and Breakfast in attractive home, moun- 


tain view. Single $30. Double $35. Alta 
Sickle, 605 Waterloo Dr., PORT MOODY, 
B.C. V3H 3K9. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS 
& TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


““OUR 18th YEAR”’ 


MARGARET MUNDY 


Our experienced staff can arrange tours 
anywhere in addition to the following 
tours. 


FEB. 23-MAR. 7 — ISRAEL. A journey 
through the Scripture with an ecumenical 
Bible study group. Resource leader, Dr. 
Marion Norman. 


FEB. 23-MAR. 4 — BERMUDA 
RENDEVOUS at the Inverurie Hotel. Air, 
Hotels, 2 meals daily and local taxes. 


MARCH 1-8: CRUISE THE CARIB- 
BEAN on the New Amsterdam and end 
the winter blues with port calls at 
Cozumel, Jamaica and Grand Cayman 
with DR. & MRS. ROBT. McCLURE. 


MARCH 26-APRIL 4 — EASTER IN 
BERMUDA. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 15 — ISRAEL AND 
GREECE with Rev. Ralph Garbe. Visit the 
special places of Jesus’ ministry, then see 
where St. Paul preached to the men of 
Athens and Corinth. An all day cruise to 
three Greek Islands included. 


APRIL 2-28 — HONG KONG, CHINA, 
KYOTO — Dr. Margery King returns to 
Guilin, the Yangzte Gorge Cruise, 
Chengdu, Xian and Beijing. 


APRIL 13-29 — FOR MUSIC LOVERS. 
Prague, Budapest, Vienna, Salzburg and 
Munich with Mrs. Betty Smith. Enjoy music 
performed by the World’s Finest Musicians. 


MAY 2-9 — VANCOUVER EXPO. Five 
days in Vancouver and 2 days in Victoria. 


MAY 8-25 — HERITAGE BRITAIN — 
England, Scotland, Wales with Margaret 
Mundy. Several two night stops added to 
the enjoyment of this very popular tour. 


JULY 10 — ALASKA CRUISE on the 
“Rotterdam’’. 


JULY 12-28 — SCANDINAVIAN 
PANORAMA — An exciting journey to Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway with Rev. Bud 
Hooper. 

JULY 20-27 — NEWFOUNDLAND — Our 
third annual visit to our Eastern 
Neighbours. 

SEPT. 12-30 — RUSSIA, POLAND AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA with Gen. and Mrs. A. 
Brown. 

SEPT. 24-OCT. 5 — “‘IN THE STEPS OF 
ST. PAUL — GREECE” with Rev. and Mrs. 
Vic Wood. 
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¢ I finally found what I had been looking for.’’ He phoned me to tell me 


What are you looking for? 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


the good news. He couldn’t contain himself. He had to share it with 
whomever. He had been looking for a long time. 

I knew that, because I have known him for over twenty years. It’s a wonder 
he is still alive. His body has been ravaged by alcohol and numerous lung 
disorders. He has been in and out of hospital more times than enough. He has 
gone to university. He has begged for money. He has lived in run-down boar- 
ding houses and in countless single rooms. 


But now, his life has turned around. 
By God’s grace, he has found what he 
had been looking for. Primarily, he 
has found a companion, a woman with 
whom he can share his life and love. 
Religion? He has that. He has been in 
and out of church for many years. But 
now it’s different. He has a faith that 
sustains him and encourages him, a 
faith that keeps his life on track and 
pointed in the right direction. A faith 
he shares with her. 

Yes, it has finally happened. He has 
found what he had been looking for. 

Can we put it another way? He has 
found a certain peace of mind, he has 
come to see that he, as a person, re- 
jected by so many for so long, is now 
accepted and even loved. It has made 
such a difference. He has found what 
he has been looking for. He wanted 
so much to be important to someone. 
He knew he was important to God, but 
that’s sometimes hard to appreciate, 
staring at the walls of your room, all 
by yourself. 

A short time ago, we celebrated the 
coming of the Child. The Baby was 
greated by Wise Men, strangers who 
followed a star. They sought a destina- 
tion, a divine destination. 

At long last, they could say ‘‘We 
have found what we have been look- 
ing for.’’ Do you really think Bar- 
timaeus received what he was ‘‘look- 
ing for’? What was he expecting 
when he called out to Jesus? He was 
seeking help, that’s what he was after 
— help for living, help to be able to 
see. No doubt he has been asking for 
it a long time. 

It’s no different today. People are 
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Ask the question and 
look seriously for the 


answer. 


Read: 
Mark 10:45-52 
John 12:20-26 


looking for all kinds of things. Young 
people are trying hard to find a slot 
for themselves in the market place. 
It’s difficult looking, when there is so 
little to find. 

Other people are looking for securi- 
ty, with the result that the RRSPs build 
up and the owners begin to feel better 
about an indefinite future. And sud- 
denly, it happens. One of the partners 
dies unexpectedly, and your portfolio 
turns to dust in your hands. What’s the 
use of a joint account when there is 
no one with whom to share it! 

Others are looking for contentment 
— a somewhat difficult commodity to 
define and possess. It’s so very 


‘‘Meditation’’ will return to its 
regular position on page 51 next 
issue. Christmas holiday schedules 


determined that ‘‘Meditation’’ be 


positioned on this page for this 
issue. 


relative — it means so many different | 
things to so many different people. | 
But nonetheless, the quest is genuine, | 
the desire is powerful. Why? The in- } 
ternal pulls and tugs of discontent are | 
very real and very hurtful in these ] 
days. | 
Recall the prophet Elijah. He had } 
done so well against the prophets of | 
Baal. In fact, he had them destroyed! | 
Queen Jezebel didn’t appreciate that, | 
so she swore that she would get even. | 
with Elijah. Four hundred prophets he | 
could handle, but an angry woman? | 
And a queen at that! He fled for his [ 
life. What was he seeking? Escape. | 
And as he rests in the desert wastes, | 
the Lord finds him and tells him to go » 
back, there is work to be done. | 
Escape? Yes, for a little while. But we | 
have to go back, there is work to be ; 
done. b 
Each Sabbath day, the pews of our | 
churches (at least some of them) are ; 
occupied. A worthwhile question — | 
what are folks looking for? A little rest | 
and relaxation, a fill-up to get us 
through the week? Ministers! Ask the 
question and look seriously for the 
answer. Surely part of the response 
must be ‘‘As God’s people, as we | 
worship together, we seek a word 
from the Lord.’’ 

What are you looking for? Didn’t | 
some of the Greek enquirers request | 
that of the disciples? ‘‘Sir, we would | 
see Jesus!”’ 

He’s the one whom we must seek. 
Anything less is to betray our identi- 
ty as God’s children. 


() Lord God, we believe that you 
are always seeking us, looking 
for our love and obedience. We spend 
our time and effort looking for many 
things — some important and others 
rather silly — when you think about it. 

May we seek your will, and in so 
doing, find life eternal, beginning 
now. In the Master’s name, Amen. 


O 


What HOLY COMMUNION Means 


Holy Communion 

eans Obedience 

Jesus said ‘‘This do....”” We are not 
debate about it, we are to obey. 
Today we are so used to options, so 
customed to religious sloth as a vir- 
ally pervasive norm, that we are given 
olt when we are fold to do something. 
sus did not say: ‘‘If you feel like it, 
rhaps you may consider it a useful op- 
yn to do this in remembrance of me.” 
; Lord and Master he instructed us 
mply by the words *‘This do.”’ 
Interestingly, the early church lack- 
| extensive debate on the question **In 
hat sense is it true that the bread and 
e wine are the body and blood of our 
ord?’’ But that church, nonetheless, 
as rather adept at the doing of Holy 
ommunion and seems to have made 
the central act of its worship. 


. Holy Communion 
feans Remembrance 


The focus of our ‘‘doing’’ is 
:membering Jesus: not just remember- 
1g in our heads, but by our collective 
ction as his community, as his redeem- 
d people. 

And what are we to remember? Not 
ist his death. Jesus does not say: “This 
© in remembrance of my death.”’ He 
aid: ‘‘This do in remembrance of me.’’ 

We remember his life, his teachings, 
is death on the cross, his resurrection, 
is ascension, and not least of all, his 
oming again in the power of the Holy 
pirit. Our remembering is not com- 
ete without Pentecost. We worship a 
iving but also a present Saviour. We 
lave no scriptural warrant for Holy 
Sommunion as a fixation on his death 
lone, though inevitably the bread and 
he wine will reverently point to his 
acrifice for our sins. 

And how easily do people forget! 
tow easy to get caught up in the latest 


by Stephen Hayes 


craze of materialism, the latest 
pleasures, the latest toys for children 
and adults — as though all that really 
mattered. 


3. Holy Communion 


Means Thanksgiving 


Soon after the New Testament period 
a common name for the Lord’s Supper 
was the word eucharist. We now often 
associate this word with Roman 
Catholic or Anglican practice, but the 
word does not belong to them alone. It 
is a word that has been used in the past 


in our Reformed tradition. Indeed, we 
have endeavoured to make a modest 
recovery of it by including it as one 
name for Holy Communion in Living 
Faith. The word is nothing more 
threatening than the Greek word for 
‘‘thanksgiving.’’ It is a word that we 
can and should use as a helpful balance 
for the idea that Holy Communion is a 
kind of funeral service. With reverence 
and with love we express gratitude for 
our Lord’s death on the cross. But we 
also gather to give thanks, to make a 
collective expression of gratitude as the 
people of God, for our salvation and for 
his life in the world. 

Gratitude is at the heart of commu- 


nion with God and central to Holy 
Communion. The pages of the Bible are 
filled with the collective expressions of 
thanksgiving of those who have ex- 
perienced the hand of God on their 
lives. We reach out and touch them, 
making contact with that profound ex- 
perience through history, with our pre- 
sent expressions of praise. 


4. Holy Communion 
Means Dedication 

The word ‘‘sacrament’’ is not found 
in the Bible. It comes from a Latin word 
meaning ‘‘oath of allegiance.” 

The early church contemplated the 
oath of allegiance Roman soldiers made 
to Caesar and then rightly concluded 
that it also had a sacramentum, an oath 
of allegiance. In fact it had two of them: 
Baptism and Holy Communion. 

Holy Communion then, is one way 
in which we assert that Jesus Christ 1s 
our Lord. As Paul wrote in Romans 
LO2O a0: 

If on your lips is the confession ‘Jesus 
is Lord,’ and in your heart the faith that 
God raised him from the dead, then you 
will find salvation (New English Bible). 

Jesus is Lord! This we proclaim in 
obedience, in remembrance, in 
thanksgiving, in dedication, whenever 
we take the consecrated bread and wine 
of the holy sacrament. This much, at 
least, is what Holy Communion means. 


O 


Mr. Hayes is the 
minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, 
Cobourg, Ont. and a 
member of General 
Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Church 
Doctrine. 
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Lives of Christians 

all around us, 
Receptors of the 

Truth divine, 
Contend, rejoice, 

and leave behind them 
Footprints in the 

snows of time. 


(Longfellow — altered freely 
and apologetically for 
Canadian Presbyterian consumption) 


ECORD 


PRESBYTERIAN 


, 1986 


March 


An taster poer 


which, as has become a tradition, combined a number 

of churches in the Hawkesbury, Quebec/Vankleek Hill, 
Ontario, area. For some reason I found the experience even 
more moving and thought-provoking than usual. The cen- 
tral enigma of Christianity - the suffering endured by One 
who was totally innocent - came into very sharp forcu. It 
was during later reflection on this apsect of the Passion of 
Jesus that I remembered reading, many years ago as a Stu- 
dent of modern languages at Oxford, a remarkable poem on 
the subject, written by a woman who was to become one of 
the greatest poets in the German language: Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff. a search among those dusty old books, 
unopened for the last twenty years, turned up the poem I 
was looking for, much scribbled over with lecture notes - 
a gem of religious lyricism called ‘“Gethsemane.’’ Having 
just completed a number of English translations of modern 
German poems for a literary review, I felt impelled to try 
my hand at this one, in many ways infinitely superior to those 
I had been working on! I would like to share the result with 
you. 

Droste-Htlshoff (1797-1848) probably never realized that 
she was destined to be the most famous women poet in Ger- 
many. She lived a secluded life in the Westphalian coun- 
tryside, on her family’s estate. All her nature lyrics and 
religious poems reveal an intense personal faith and a deep 


L ast Easter I attended the annual Good Friday service 
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Poem by 
Annette von Droste-Htlshoff 


Introduction and 
translation by 
Norman Diffey 


Agony in the Garden (detail) 
woodcut 

Albrecht Durer 

German, 1471 - 1528 


awareness of the universal need for salvation - not for 
humanity alone but for the whole of creation. In the early 
nineteenth century, man’s desecration of nature hardly ap- 
proached today’s scale, yet even then this extraordinarily sen- 
sitive woman percieved the pain and suffering of every liv- 
ing creature subjected to man’s destructive will. I think the 
poem ‘‘Gethsemane”’ (here imperfectly rendered into another 
language) should be left to speak for itself without further 
comment, except perhaps this: The third stanza strikes me 
as terribly prophetic of how the world might be in the after- 
math of a nuclear holocaust, utterly void of life - and of love. 
But the night of total darkness and despair does give way 
to morning, and hope. That, after all, is what Easter is all 
about. fF 


Dr. Norman Diffey is a member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hawkesbury, Ontario. He is head of 
languages at the Laurentian Regional High School 
in Lachute, Quebec, and has a Ph.D in German 
from McGill University. He has done some free- 
lance translations from German literature, to be 
published later this year. 


a 


rom ®ermany 


Gethsemane 


When Christ was lying in Gethsemane, 
Face to the ground and with his eyes shut tight, 
The breezes seemed to sigh into the night, 
A brook was murmuring despondently 
And in its flow the moon’s pale image slept. 
This was the hour when an angel wept, 
Arose and left God’s throne at his command, 
The bitter cup of sorrows in his hand. 
A vision of the cross then came to him, 
The Saviour. His own body hung outspread 
And lacerated, and he saw with dread, 
The sun’s corpse faded, and the smoke-black 
skies 
Engulfed the cross and smothered o’er the sighs. 
A silence dreader than the storm now spent 
Spread through the starless streets from land to 
sea. 
Earth was of every breath of life bereft 
And by one vast and burnt-out chasm left. 
A hollow cry resounded in lament: 
‘‘My God, O why has thou forsaken me?”’ 
Seized by the fear of one destined to die, 
The Saviour wept in deep despair, and blood 
Now mingled with the perspiration’s flood. 
From quivering lips the supplication poured: 
‘‘O if ought else were possible, dear Lord, 
Let this hour pass me by!”’ 
* kK 


Then lightning rent the night and bathed in light 

The cross, whose martyr’s emblems shone about. 

He then saw millions of hands stretch out 

And to the cross’s stem in fear cling tight: 

Hands old and young, from near and distant 
zones. 

There swarmed about the crown, in millions, 

The souls of generations yet unborn, 

Like flames; and like a misty wraith was borne 


Like thongs, the swollen tendons of his limbs. 
Before him loomed the nails and on his brow 
The crown, on which there hung from every 

thorn 
One drop of blood; and, angry with that morn, 
The thunder muttered sullenly and low. 
He heard the patt’ring rain, and then a pang 
His pain-choked whimper from that column tore. 
Christ gave a sigh, and from his every pore 
The perspiration sprang. 

* OK OX 

The air grew darker. In the leaden sea 
A dead sun swam. And scarcely could be borne 
The dreadful vision of that head of thorns 
Tossed to and fro in death’s dire agony. 
Three human shapes he saw, that lay before 
The cross’s foot like misty clouds of grey; 
He heard their sobs of anguish fly away; 
Their trembling shook the garments that they 

wore. 
Was ever such a love as his beheld? 
He knew them well, could tell each one apart. 
Within his breast there burned a human heart, 
And still the perspiration welled. 

* kK 


From graves deep in the earth the plaintive moan 
Of those long dead. And Jesus, filled with love, 
Rose up and cried: ‘‘O dearest Lord above, 
Thy will, not mine, be done!”’ 
* KX 
Now in the blue the moon in stillness swam. 
A lily stood before him in the dew. 
And from that lily’s cup the angel came, 
And strengthened him anew. 
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it can get. 


Easter takes its name from the 
Anglo-Saxon spring goddess Eostre 
(at least so the Venerable Bede c. 673 
— 735 — thought, and he was 
‘venerable’ long before General 
Assembly, so who am I to argue?) 
Eostre still stakes a claim on the 
season through the sale of those an- 
cient fertility symbols — eggs and rab- 
bits. Fortunately for the merchants, 
there are no royalties to be paid on the 
idea. 

There are those, no friends of 
Christianity, who are wont to produce 
the above piece of historical informa- 
tion as a flash from the past. They an- 
nounce it triumphantly, as a ‘con- 
clusive’ bit of proof that what we have 
in Christianity is just another re- 
working of the myth of a dying and 
resurrected god, a myth employed by 
many ancient peoples to ‘explain’ or 
parallel the cycle of death and resur- 
rection in nature, re-enacted every 
winter and spring. 

Of course, these reductionists are 
left with the problem of a man named 
Jesus: those who flatly deny that such 
a person (whoever he was) every ex- 
isted are by now confined to advanc- 
ing their case in the pages of the Na- 
tional Enquirer. Those who find the 
continued existence of Christianity 
and the Church a rather awkward 
anomaly concoct Passover plots or 
pose theories of mass hysteria among 
the disciples. 

It never seems to occur to them that 
a longing expressed in the vision, the 
hopes of so many people throughout 
history — however blurred that vision 
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whe moveable feast 


FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Ton to find something ‘appropriate’ to say about Easter is about as easy 
as drawing up the concert programme for the angels praising God in 
heaven. I mean, how could they possibly vary it enough? The scenario is scrip- 
tural, but is there no danger of them boring themselves — or God, for that matter? 

I don’t have to write about Easter, of course. There are always issues, pro- 
blems, crises demanding a monthly shot of omniscience. But somehow Easter 
takes over the month in which it falls, and March usually needs all the help 


Maybe if I back up and get a running start at it..... 


might be — would contain a truth that 
would find a focus when the hinted-at 
became Truth...Truth in the flesh, in 
time. The ‘myth’ of story-tellers has 
always been undervalued by the 
literal-minded, though even in the 
sciences it has an embarrassing way 
of turning up as more than the im- 
aginative constructs of ‘primitive’ 
societies. 

Let’s skip a few centuries. 

Easter was celebrated in many ways 
through the years; in some places by 
the bishop leading the flock in a dance 
around the cathedral, in the first few 
minutes after midnight on Easter 
morn. OK, so it isn’t ‘practical’ now, 
but they had to do something before 
Handel wrote his ‘*‘Messiah.”’ 

The Easter of my youth (we're get- 
ting to the interesting part now — for 
me anyway) is attached in memory to 
the smell of spring...new earth, pat- 
ches of decaying snow, something 
new to wear, chocolate rabbits — the 
best were the solid kind — baby chicks 
in the local five-and-dime, dyed 
hideously in pastels and destined, 
though I couldn’t imagine how or 
why, to be ‘pets’ for whatever life 
span remained to them. There was the 
happy thought of only one more term 
of school, sometimes a short one, 
before the ‘“March break’’ replaced 
the ‘‘Easter holidays.’’ 

In church there were lillies, so 
shockingly sensual to the nose and the 
eye; church ‘bulletins’ in full colour 
(no expense spared), bearing more 
mimeographed parts to get through 
than usual. There was ‘special music’ 


long rehearsed by intense volunteers; | 
hymns loud and with lots of choruses, 
usually set too high for all but the most 
adventurous sopranos, certainly too | 
high for the mortal man to attempt 
without risk of injury. “‘Christ the 
Lord is risen today/ Hal-al-al-al-le- 
you-oo-ya.’” But you knew — you just 
knew — it was all important and hap- 
py and satisfying. 

On the other side of the pulpit, years 
later, the problem of what more, what 
else, what new to say about Easter 
first arose; the preacher’s fear of 
trusting the naked proclamation, 
unclothed in apt illustration, telling 
logic and words of wit and wisdom 
culled from approved resources. Can 
the Good News be heard without a 
B.D., or M. Div., to filter it? 
Throughout most of my life as a parish 
minister I celebrated Easter at latitudes 
where spring was yet a long time 
away, but most of us thought heaven 
was too, so one hope reinforced the 
other. 

And now? Now I find that Easter 
has become a sort of spiritual 
fountain-of-youth, a valuable asset as 
one grows older and the awareness 
grows that this life is indeed a terminal 
condition. Time deals out some ‘good 
fridays’ to everyone, and we cope 
with them as best we can. Those who 
cope best, many of them anyway, take 
refuge in the essential levity — or if 
that is too irreverent for you — the 
joy, of Easter. I am too un- 
sophisticated theologically to doubt 
the existence of angels and I have read 
too many poets to remedy my naivete. 
I have always imagined that the angels 
at the empty tomb had trouble repress- 
ing their smiles, even their laughter. 
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Enjoys Dawson feature 

Thank you for printing the excellent 
article by J. Witchell concerning 
William Dawson. It blessed me and I 
thank you and the author. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
should print it in booklet form and 
distribute it as a gift to all interested 
students at McGill. 

(Rev.) J. Ross H. Davidson 
Aylmer, Que. 


Guyana not what it was 


We are Guyanese who lived in 
Georgetown and travelled widely in 
Guyana. The present state of that love- 
ly country as described by Peter Den- 
ton is akin to an obituary; a country 
once known as the Magnificent Pro- 
vince, Eldorado, the Garden City with 
its beautiful tree-lined avenues, 
Botanical Gardens, immaculately kept 
city streets, two Cathedrals—St. 
George’s, reputedly the largest 
wooden structure in the world, the 
Cathedral of The Immaculate 
Conception—and other churches, the 
City Hall; then there is the broad, 
bench-lined sea-wall facing the Atlan- 
tic Ocean where folks go in the even- 
ing to relax and enjoy the sea breeze 
and on Sundays listen to concerts by 
the famous Guyana Militia Band. 

It is disheartening to know that law 
and order has collapsed and buildings 
are in decay by neglect. One can only 
hope that there will be a resurrection. 

I had to write this to let readers 


LETTERS 


know that Guyana was once far from 
what Mr. Denton presently depicts. 
R. H. D. Westmaas, 

Gloucester, Ont. 


Appreciates ‘Sting’ 
review 


I am a teenager with a minister for 
a father. He drew my attention to a 
music review in your January, 1986, 
issue. You were reviewing Sting’s 
latest effort ‘‘Dream of the blue 
turtles.”’ I must congratulate Stuart 
Macdonald on a great review. 

It was very good to see someone 
consider the good efforts of rock 
musicians. I agree that there are many 
problems with lyrics in many songs 
but they (the writers) should not forget 
to review the good lyrics. I agree that 
Sting has a great anti-war message in 
this album. I am glad that someone 
else has also noticed it. 

Congratulations on a great review. 
I hope I see more in further issues of 
The Record. 

Colleen Smith, 
Almonte, Ont. 
Ed. There have been other such 
reviews and more will be forthcoming. 


Ecumenicity in print 
Because of the ecumenical concern 
of Rev. Dr. J.J. Harrold Morris of 
Glenview Presbyterian Church, this 
week I received my first copy of The 
Presbyterian Record. ‘‘The view from 


a porthole’’ is expanding as a result 
of his thoughtfulness. I sincerely hope 
that he finds The Anglican and The 
Canadian Churchman as interesting 
and as informative as I have found The 
Record. Your editorial and Lois 
Klempa’s ‘‘An image older than 
feminism’’ were most helpful. I look 
forward to the February publication. 
(Rev.) Terence E. Finlay, 

Rector 

The Church of St. Clement 

Eglinton, Toronto, Ont. 


Nit-picking over gender 

Mrs. Klempa’s article “‘An image 
older than feminism’’ in the January 
issue provides much food for thought. 
The scriptures listed for using female 
metaphors of God seem to me, when 
taken in context, to be examples and | 
illustrations of certain kinds of actions 
taken by God and revealing his at- 
titudes. For example, ‘‘As one whom 
his mother comforteth,’’ etc. Both the 
comforting mother and the one com- 
forted would understand the message. 
The One who created both male and 
female understands the nature and 
feelings he gave to each and speaks in 
ways to which both can relate. 

The issues of insisting that all 
masculine dominated language be 
removed from scripture presents a 
problem. How do you deal with all the 
other names ascribed to God and 
Jesus? To list but a few: Rock, II 
Samuel 23:3; Shelter, Psalms 61:3; 


WATSON’s WORLD 


QHEN PILATE WASHED 
HiS HanDsS 
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Noel Watson 


De You REALISE WHAT 
SoRP HE USED © 


; pire 
J 


t 

Rock, Fortress, Shield, Towers, 
Psalms 18:2; Refuge, Psalms 141:5; 
Lamb, John 1:29; Son of Man, Mat- 
thew 8:20; Son of God, Matthew 
27:43; Bread, John 6:51; The Door, 
John 10:9; Good Shepherd, John 
10:11; The Vine, John 15:1. 

The Greatness and Love of God is 
so far beyond the understanding of our 
finite minds that many descriptions, 
metaphors and comparisons are used 
in the Bible to convey to us, as best 
words can, a sense of that Greatness 
and Love. Should we not be searching 
for more understanding of his Majes- 
ty and Holiness and his will for us in- 
stead of fussing over the gender used 
concerning his Name? 

According to the words of Jesus in 
Matthew 22:30, ‘‘In the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are like the angels of 
God in Heaven.’’ Thus the question 

of gender is relevant to time only. 
Also, according to Galations 3:28 all 
differences of sex, race and condition 
are eliminated in Christ Jesus and all 
are one in him. 

If we did use ‘‘Mother God”’ in our 
Bible, would it make any difference 
to the essential message? There is no 
question where Jesus is concerned. 
We know he took a male body when 
he came to earth. The enemy of men’s 
(and women’s) souls must clap his 
hands in glee as we miss the great 
blessings God has for us by nit-picking 
about the choice of words denoting 
gender. I feel we are playing right in- 
to his hands. 

(Mrs.) E. Jean Abrams, 
Cobourg, Ont. 


A caricature of 
feminism 
Dorothy Robertson’s article “‘A 
woman looks at feminism in the 
church’’ in the November, 1985, issue 
| has caused me some concern. It is un- 
| fortunate that Mrs. Robertson chose 
to comment on feminism in the church 
without taking the time to read any of 
the literature written by feminists, 
| which, in fact, is readily available. It 
| is unfortunate because what we are 
given is a caricature of feminism. 
For instance, to suggest that people 
| concerned about inclusive language in 


continued on page 36 
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There's a child 
waiting. 

Waiting des- 
perately for the 
help this coupon 
ate) Geer ~~} can bring. 

U.S. National Chairperson Through 
Christian Children’s Fund, you can 
help aneedy child more than you can 
imagine. A child whose only abun- 
dance is poverty. Whose constant 
companion is hunger. Whose familiar 
enemy is disease. 

For just $18 a month, you can give a 
child nourishing meals, decent cloth- 
ing, medical care, a chance to go to 
school, or whatever is needed most. 


Mr. Peter G. Harris, National Director, Christian Children’s Fund 
of Canada, 1027 McNicoll Ave. E., Scarborough, Ont. M1W 3W6. 


I WISH TO SPONSOR A CHILD IN: 
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Brazil girl O 
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That’s 60¢ a day. That's all it takes. 4 
To help give a child who has so little a 
chance in life. 

There’s a needy child waiting for 
you. Hoping you'll send help. And i 
you can. Right now. 

You don’t need to send any money 
today. Just mail in the coupon and 
find out what it means to be a spon- 
sor. We'll send you a child’s photo- a 
graph and family background 
information. You'll learn how the | 
child will be helped. And how you 
can share the life of your sponsored 
child by writing and receiving letters Ll 
in return. 

Please, don’t save this coupon. 
Send it in right now. You can give a 
child hope. And love. 
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a stranger here...). 


Trouble is, it’s a misleading or even 
wrong way to put things. (For one 
thing, if I have an immortal soul, why 
do I need a resurrected body?) Chris- 
tians, moreover, must be careful when 
speculating in such a highfalutin’ man- 
ner. It’s like the occult - it’s tempting, 
and there’s probably something in it, 
but we’re forbidden to mess around 


with it. (Do you resent that? I do. But 
it’s part of the Discipline, the 
discipleship of following Jesus.) As 
for the Last Things, dying and 
whether it’s a deadend or a doorway, 
we're all on the way to finding out for 
ourselves. But unless we know 


Something that has happened along 
our way, we proceed in ignorance. In 
that case we are more likely, these 
days, to consider it not a philosophical 
road to Eternal Mind but a long day’s 
journey into Night. 


The ultimate question is: is life 
tragedy or comedy? Tragedy is said to 
be more concerned with plot, comedy 
with character. But the startling con- 
nection of Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday proclaims an alternative: com- 
edy means a Plot in which a unique 
Character endures one step beyond the 
tragic. Here is a marriage of doom 
and resurrection, tears and laughter, 
Fall and Return. The question is not, 
which has been your particular lot in 
life? Or, does one convince you rather 
than the other? But, which one tells 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Call me Lanshter 


As thing happened on the way to the cemetery. I once used that 
as a sermon title; some thought it sacrilegious, since death is too serious 
for ‘‘flippancy.’’ Of course I agree - more so each year! So serious is it that 
it cannot be taken seriously, else where are we? (Sometimes the situation is 
serious but not desperate; sometimes desperate - but not hope-less.) Spare me 
those who are ‘‘serious’’ about death and dying! I’ve lived with them since my 
teens, since first looking into Plato’s Socrates. For it was the Socratic defini- 
tion of philosophy that it is ‘‘the practice of dying.’’ The kind of thinking that 
helps us die to our lower natures here and now, so that when death finally falls 
upon this body we are ready to quit it for the ethereal life of the mind, or soul. 
Now this Platonic idea of immortality is a noble vision, a victory of mind over 
matter, with a familiar Christian form (This world is not my home, I’m but 


“...a marriage of doom 
and resurrection, tears 


and laughter, Fall and 
Return.”’ 


the last word about the human 
condition? 

The Something that happened is a 
curious tale, quite in line with that 
Story which scholars think all stories 
try to tell. Yet it contains the secret 
of them all, too true and too good, too 
awesome to be cut down to our size 
- captured in concepts, talked to death 
by well-meaning admirers. And still 
it moves, and moves its hearers. So 
old is it - before Eden, the hint of a 
Lamb slain within the heart of God!; 
and so new - think of all those lucky 
ones who still have to hear it fresh! 

It tells of suffering. Not a great 


quantity of pain, compared to so many 
throughout history. Only a night of 
humiliation, three hours of dying. But 
the quality, ah there’s the point - the 
still point of the turning world, that 
mystic place outside our universe to 
provide a fulcrum to move the Whole. 
Or to shift metaphors (always a good 
idea when God is your Subject: if you 
stand still he’ll destroy you) - like the 
eye of a hurricane, the one space in 
the deadly fury where perfect peace 
obtains, and is obtained. 

The opening gambit of the angel at 
the tomb was not a cheery greeting or 
polite call to worship. (Hi! My name 
is ....) but a shout of assurance to 
those who knew what deadly peril lay 
ahead, in this graveyard. Be not 
afraid! If we could begin each wor- 
ship service with a gathering of the 
fearful expecting the worst (after all, 
signs of life in the midst of death are 
few these days) then we could also be 
messengers of a blessed assurance. 
Fear not - that’s the way the Life 
began too, remember? It’s as if twin 
symbols stand at either end of this 
Story, twin signs (Off Limits!) guard- 
ing the infinite and inexhaustible depth 
from which the Christ emerged and to 
which he returned. Whoever seeks to. 
follow in haste will surely fail. One 
needs ponder this strange greeting of 
the divine messengers, for only under 
cover of the angelic word can the 
disputed passage be attempted, 
towards the manger or the tomb. 


Fear not: put Fear back into 
Christmas, recover the Fear of Easter. 
Fear not - at Advent-Christmas as at 
Resurrection-Ascension the Signs are 
consistent and clear: these are the life 
and times of a sort of Alien. Neither 
Superman nor E.T., yet more like 
them than our pop theology admits. 
As a character of C.S. Lewis’ is told 
about Aslan, the messianic Lion: he 
may be good, but he’s not tame! Have 
we perhaps domesticated this wild 
Lover who once descended into Hell 


for its Harrowing - another Daniel 
among beasts, a Samson ravaging the 
enemy stronghold, Orpheus descen- 
ding to seek his beloved Eurydice, the 
true Prometheus crashing down, cross 
and Caucasus and all, to wreak in the 
dark glory of the underworld that hid- 
den dimension of our redemption? 
(The wild ride of Tolkien’s hero 
Aragorn through the abode of the dead 
on his way to the final battle is also 
a little like.) 

Holy Week is the exemplar of the 
human drama. The time was ripe; it 
was the proper place. As if Jerusalem 
at Passover affords best access to the 
Holy One above us and that other and 
alien holiness below. And after the 
doubly holy Sabbath, a new begin- 


Redeemer College 
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University Education 


Redeemer College offers: 
@ Programs taught from a 
reformed world and life view. 


@ Sharing a faith life which is 
integrated into all activities. 


@ Internationally recognized 


; degrees. 
ning, day of release, the Jubilee of e Peete of 
Easter morning. Here is the eighth day pradits: 


which brings the mathematics of 
salvation to an end, all the sixes and 
sevens of law and prophecy, of magic 
and folklore, the forty and fifty-day 
cycles of nature and grace. The Lord’s 
Day which ends all days because 
Night is vanquished and eternal Light 
begins to dawn. Metaphors again! 
How else to speak of the unspeakable? 
‘*Tell all the truth, but tell it slant,”’ 
as Marianne Moore cautioned. 

On our common day toward an un- 
common dying, we have been well 
met by Daylight, surprised by an 
unexpected destiny of Joy, befriend- 
ed by an unknown Elder Brother. His 
marvellous tale of an agon completed 
and decisive is the good tidings of our 
human experience too. We ‘“‘share’’ 
that new life, bounded now with eter- 
nal presence. One could say even: we 
have died with him, been buried with 


@ Low student- 
teacher ratio. 


@ Lasting 
friendships. 


him - raised also with him! (Paul uses e Humanities e Social Sciences 
such compound verbs of sharing in e Natural Sciences _® Fine Arts 
e Education e Business 


Romans 6 to tell the secret of Bap- 
tism.) Our name is now Lazarus. Or 
better: don’t ‘‘call me Ishmael,”’ call 
me Isaac - in the Hebrew tongue, 
Laughter. For you see (let me tell you 
about it) a funny thing happened.... 


Q Wfarde<h 


Apply now for September ’86. 
Call the admissions office at 


1-416-549-8024 
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A WEDDING IS A DAY... 

A MARRIAGE IS A LIFETIME. 
An Engaged Encounter Weekend gives 
couples planning marriage the opportunity 
and guidance to dialogue honestly, intensive- 
ly and privately about their future life 
together. WEEKENDS: Toronto and Niagara 
area. 

FOR INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE WRITE 
Leys 


Automating access to a 
small church library 


\ \ / hen St. Andrew’s Church (Guelph, Ontario) library acquired spacious | 
new quarters, it was decided to reorganize and reclassify a small but. 
growing collection of approximately 1,200 children and adult titles. A decision’ 
was made at that time to close the present card catalogue and create a database 
which would generate book catalogues and supplements. These book catalogues | 
would provide access to the collection by author, title, subject, and by shelf 
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arrangement. 


Full descriptive cataloguing for 
each title was rejected in favour of an 
abbreviated form. For each record six 
fields were identified. These includ- 
ed call number, author, title, 
publisher, date, and up to four subject 
headings for each title. A total of 359 
characters were allocated for each 
record. Unabridged Dewey and a 
combination of Sears and Library of 
Congress subject headings were used 
to classify each title. An authority list 
of publishers was developed. Articles 
at the beginning of a title were drop- 
ped when the record was typed into 
the data base. 

Hardware for the project consisted 
of an IBM PC, dual disk drives, 256K 
of RAM, and an Epson FX80 printer. 
The programme is menu driven and 
the user has the option of creating a 
new record, deleting a record, or 


Sample entries: 


AUTHOR: 
ALEXANDER, DAVID, 1937- 


modifying a record, as well as prin- 
ting the catalogue or supplements by 
author, title, subject, or by Dewey 
order. Sample entries follow. The 
complete record appears in the title | 
catalogue only. 


EERDMANS’ HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE 220.0202/ALE 


TTT: 


EERDMANS’ HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE 220.0202/ALE 


ALEXANDER, DAVID, 1937- 


WILLIAM B. EERDMANS 


1973 


1. BIBLE-HANDBOOKS, MANUALS, ETC. 


SUBJECT: 


BIBLE-HANDBOOKS, MANUALS, ETC. 


ALEXANDER, DAVID, 1937- 


EERDMANS’ HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE 220.0202/ALE 


Further information is available from the authors 
- Anne Pennock and William McKinnie - at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church Library, Nor- 


folk and Suffolk Streets, Guelph, Ontario, N1H 
4J7. Telephone: (519) 822-4772. 


ee Board of Congregational Life 


WELL DONE! 


198 5 began with a sense of financial 
crisis surrounding the work of 
the General Assembly’s Boards 

and Committees. 


Thousands of Presbyterians across Canada 
have expressed a renewed partnership in this 
work through their interest, their prayers and 
their financial support. Congregational givings 
to the General Assembly Budget during 1985 
increased 12.27% over 1984. 


For these efforts in fulfilling our discipleship 
as The Presbyterian Church in Canada the 
accolade aptly applies — well done! 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Advertisement 


Lloyd Robertson 


What the world needs now 


I a world frequently torn by terrorist strife, often led by religious 
1G Eee an idea has surfaced that deserves the attention of the intricate 
web of religious groupings that proliferates around the globe. A proposal for 
a religious summit meeting has been put forward by Tom Harpur, a Canadian 
writer on religious affairs and a non-practising Anglican priest, who has tried 
for years to draw religious leaders out of their dogmatic shells and into a dialogue 
with the real world. 


Christianity 


Ms Judaism 
What is needed 


right now is a 
world summit 


meeting of the 
leaders of the 
major faiths,...’’ 


a 


Confucianism Buddhism 


Hinduism 


Harpur first floated the idea in a humans under the sovereignty of a 
1983 book and he continues to pro- divine being (or beings), whose will 
mote it because of what he describes is justice and love of neighbour, could 
as ‘‘an absolutely appalling lack of unite these faiths into an extraordinari- 
spiritual and moral leadership’’ even ly powerful, virtually universal force 
though more millions confess for peace and the common good.... 
allegiance to God or Allah than ever Enlightened religion - religion true to 
before in human history. He believes its basic message, not caught up in ex- 
that a summit would draw attention to ternal packaging - could become the 
the common theme that is central to dynamic that tips the scales towards 
all religions: ‘‘What is needed right survival and helps God’s kingdom 
now is a world summit meeting of the come nearer.”’ 
leaders of all the major faiths, not to “‘If every one of the world’s one 
consider some kind of homogeneous billion Christians could agree and 
union into a single world faith (bound resolve, even just for one 24-hour 
to be fearful, unworkable mish-mash), period, to jointly perform the will of 
but to ponder together the great truths the God they all confess, the planet 
they share. The brotherhood of all would never be the same. If they were 
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PERSPECTIVE 


to join with the nearly one billion 
Muslims in the same commitment, 
and then with the Jews, then the Bud- | 
dhists....’” Harpur is surely on to 
something here. The major complaint 
against organized religions is their 
seeming inability to have a positive ef- 
fect on the course of daily affairs. If 
the men and women who claim 
allegiance to the various faiths look 
deeply into the core of their beliefs — 
they will find common ground with 
one another than can be moulded into } 
a force reaching beyond the national 
boundaries of individual nations and | 
passing over the artificial barriers | 
erected by politicians to preserve and 
further their own powers. 

Harpur suggests that religious 
leaders assembled at a summit should 
also speak out on political matters 
such as Nicaragua and Afghanistan. I 
part company with him briefly on this 
point. Political references should be 
implicit rather than stated. It would be | 
a shame if a summit deteriorated into 
a series of political tirades. That could 
either destroy the conference or bring 
it to an unsatisfactory conclusion for 
all involved. Speakers would have to 
be told to concentrate on what the col- 
lective viewpoint of the various 
religions has to offer the world, and 
why love, peace and forgiveness are 
more important than naked aggres- 
sion, weapons- bullying and vicious 
terrorism. It won’t be easy but it’s 
worth a try. 

One great attraction of a religious 
summit would be the almost certain 
guarantee of massive media coverage. 
Imagine the TV networks of the world 
clamouring for pictures and stories as 
Catholic priests, Buddhist monks, 
Jewish rabbis, Muslim mullahs and 
Billy Graham all began converging on 
one place! As Tom Harpur suggests, 
the most natural location would be the 
Middle East. Having come this far 
with the idea, why not set a date as 
well. What about the year 2000? [Fy 


Growing Views 


Welcoming New Members 


The Membership Committee of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
in Hamilton, Ont., is an outcome of a conscious decision by 
the congregation to emphasize church growth. As one would 
expect, several interim steps were taken from the time that 
decision was made until the implementation of the programme 


for new members. 


The first step was a full assessment of the 
congregation. Studies were made of the 
pattern of growth over the past years, of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the con- 
gregation, and of the community surroun- 
ding the downtown church. Then selected 
members of the congregation were sent to 
Lyle Schaller Workshops and other Church 
Growth events. This core group made 
recommendations to the session which 
resulted in twelve ongoing programmes, 
one of which is the Membership Commit- 
tee programme. 


Over the past several years, the Member- 
ship Committee has developed a pro- 
gramme which takes place on the two Sun- 
days each year (in May and November) 
when new members are received into the 
congregation. During the worship service, 
as the candidates are extended the right- 
hand of fellowship by the session, a 
boutonniere is presented to them and they 
are given a copy of the new Living Faith 
and of the History of St. Paul’s 
Congregation. 


Immediately after the service, during the 
Friendship Hour (which takes place every 
Sunday), the new members receive perma- 
nent name tags which they are requested 
to wear each Sunday, as all members do. 
The newcomers are recognizable by the 


flowers and thus, the congregation has the 
opportunity to extend a personal welcome. 


Following this, the New Members Lun- 
cheon takes place. The Membership Com- 
mittee invites the new members, the 
ministers, the elders of the new members 
and all of their families. They are welcom- 
ed by the chairperson of the Committee, 
then the elders introduce each new person 
and his or her family, mentioning some of 
their interests, activities and abilities. 
Photographs are taken of the new 
members. These pictures are displayed on 
the bulletin board for several weeks and 
then compiled into a photo directory 
which is kept available for reference in the 
library. 


The Membership Committee feels that this 
programme initiates an excellent way to in- 
tegrate new members into the congrega- 
tion. It provides an immediate circle of ac- 
quaintance and also provides a special op- 
portunity to extend a very meaningful 
welcome. 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 178 


Advertisement 


The 
Last Supper 


on an Asian island 


by Lucie Milne 


he Last Supper! What finality there is in the word ‘Last’ — the En 

— Never again! A leaving behind that which is completed — An 
yet, HOPE — for always there is the promise of passage into some ney 
beginning. 

The Last Supper! It is the final remembrance arranged by Jesus fo 
twelve close friends - one a betrayer. A remembrance, no, a rememberin; 
that lives on in Sacrament of flesh and blood, bread and wine, life 
experiencing symbols of the Passion and of the compassion of Jesu: 
Christ. 

‘That they may be one,”’ said Jesus. Yet, for the Church, diversity 
has become the artery of the Celebration, and the anomoly of the Event 
Sharing, for many, is separation and division. The Exodus from all tha 
divides and hurts must continue, but always there is hope in the Celebra 
tion of promised deliverance and resurrection - the passage to the Pro 
mised Land of Eternal Life. 
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SACRUM CONVIVIUM, 

IN QUO CHRISTUS SUMITUR: 

RECOLITUR MEMORIA PASSIONIS EJUS. 
MENS IMPLETUR GRATIA, 

ET FUTUR GLORIA NOBIS PIGNUS DATUR. 


[he event of the Lord’s Supper is historical fact. It is created in visual 
ms that unfold meaning - and faith is born, is being born. It is visualiz- 
story in which Christ the Word comes. His word declares this to us. 
t also, it has been ‘written’ - on canvas, in wood and in stone. 
One such ‘story’ is to be found in the St. Joseph Parish Church Of 
andaue City on the Philippine Island of Cebu. St. Joseph’s is a 
teenth- century Roman Catholic Church, one of the scores of chur- 
es built by the Spanish friars during the period of Spanish coloniza- 
n. Carved figures of biblical persons and saints were an integral part 
the decor of these sixteenth-century churches. They portrayed the 
yry of Christianity to illiterate, native people. And so it came to be 
jt a scene depicting the Lord’s Supper was crafted, in wood, for St. 
seph Parish Church. 

This Last Supper panorama is unusual in the number of the carvings, 
d that they are life-size. When we think of the Last Supper, an im- 
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The Last Supper on an Asian island 


continued from previous page 


mediate flash in educated memory calls up the famous 
painting of Leonardo DaVinci, or that of Tinteretto, 
masterpieces on canvas, created with vitality, action and 
colour. The artist of the St. Joseph’s Last Supper is 
without name, and the scene on this distant Asian island 
is little known. The figures may not be masterpieces, but 
they are appealing in their folk-art simplicity. And of 
course what matters most is that for centuries this Last 
Supper scene has been re-enacted in the drama of the 
Easter season for innumerable, humble worshippers, as 
well as for those who are strangers to the Good News. 

Cebu, where the panorama of carvings is located, is 
one of the over 7,000 islands making up the Philippines. 
It is the island that is associated with the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Portuguese nobleman and explorer, Ferdinand 
Megellan. Out of favour with his Queen, the explorer sail- 
ed for Spain, becoming the first to circle the globe, and 
to link western Europe with eastern Asia by direct sea 
route. 

Magellan lies buried on Mactan Island, then a separate, 
sentinel island for Cebu. The explorer was slaughtered 
in a battle fought with Mactan Island’s chieftain, Lapu 
Lapu. The war had been initiated by Magellan on behalf 
of Hanubon, the chieftain of Cebu, with whom he had 
made a blood treaty. 

The death of Magellan was, even under the cir- 
cumstances, unexpected, and it brought about a startling 
change in the course of events. The great white leader 
was not invincible after all, and Lapu Lapu was still alive 
and in control of his island domain. The remaining 
Spanish soldiers soon discovered, when they high-tailed 
it back to the protection of Cebu, that Hanubon was no 
longer blood brother to their dead leader. At the earliest 
opportunity, the Spaniards took one of the remaining five 
ships, and fled back to Spain. En route home, they filled 
their ship with the much desired spices of the East - a 
veritable ‘carrot’ urging on future expeditions. 

In Philippine history, Lapu Lapu became the first 
Filipino hero to repulse European aggression. In Spanish 
history, the ‘aggression’ led eventually to Spain taking 
a ‘needy’ land under her ‘protective wing’ with the lost 
souls there to be won for the Church. Hanubon misses 
out in claims to fame, but it is interesting that his wife 
is linked with the beginnings of the Christianization of 
the Philippines. 

History tells us that Hanubon’s wife had been converted 
to the Faith by Magellan. The explorer had presented her 
with a life-sized, carved, wooden statue of the Santo Nifio 
or the Child King Jesus, a statue that is said to have been 
one of the means of the rapid conversion of the Philip- 
pines to Christianity. Filipinos were moved by the Child 
King Jesus rather than by the Christ on the cross, and this 
form of symbolism became a central object in many chur- 
ches and in many religious processions. The statue of the 
Santo Nino, in Cebu, in the Church of St. Augustine, is 
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Twice, in the midst of 
destruction and devastation, 
the Last Supper figures of St. 
Joseph Parish Church were 
saved. For 400 years they 
have sat at table, ‘telling’ the 
Celebration of a 2000-year-old 
event. 


said to be the original carving that Magellan gave to 
Hanubon’s wife. 

The Spanish ships returned to Philippine waters in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. The ‘carrot’ had work- 
ed! Colonization began in earnest. Numerous friars were 
brought over from Spain and put to the lonely task of 
Christianizing the Islands. Churches were built and fill- 
ed with the crafted figures that explained the story of 
Christianity. The Philippines became, and remains, the 
only Christian country in Asia. 


Cx was my childhood home. Beyond our house lay 
the tropical expanse of blue waters upon which 
Magellan’s ships once sailed. Those same waters carried 
the twentieth- century inter-island passenger liners, and 
the foreign freighters loaded with imports of tractors, 
paints and tins of Quaker oatmeal. Copra and hemp fill- 
ed the ships’ holds for return journeys. Across the strait, 
we crossed by launch to that sentinel island of Lapu Lapu, 
Mactan Island, where we visited friends, walked the sandy 
shores where Magellan met his death, and played among 
the coconut palms growing in the soil on which the early 
conquerers fought. 

There was a certain cave, on Mactan, that was filled 
with innumerable bats, symbols of impending dread and 
doom. Older brothers and sisters sent horrendous shivers 
down our backs with tales of bat bites that brought ‘‘the 
shaking death,’’ then they dared us to see how close we 
would go to the flapping, swarming creatures. I left the 


Philippines, and all these years of childhood, in 1945. 
~ When I returned, twenty-five years later, it was with our 


family of four. Air travel had replaced the unhurried 
| voyages by sea. 


The airplane dipped one wing and turned for its final 


_ landing. Wheels at last struck firm soil. The excitement 


of returning ‘home’ had been coloured only by the tur- 


bulence on the trip. I released the grip of my hand on my 


seat. Next to me, my husband muttered about nail prints 
_ on his hand. I undid my seat belt and my plastic smile, 
worn fixedly for the benefit of the children. By me, 


tt ee lh i oe 


Carmen, a wonderful friend from childhood days, uttered 
one final prayer with her rosary, then dropped the beads 
into her purse. She snapped the clasp of her bag and sigh- 
ed. ‘‘God had brought us safely back to earth!”’ I agreed. 

To my great surprise, we had landed on Mactan Island. 
It was there that the aiport was located, and a causeway 
now linked that island to Cebu. What would Lapu Lapu 
and Hanubon have said to the joining of their islands! 

The time had come to relive past memories, and to close 
the door on certain experiences of the past. It was also 
the time to enter the passageways of new discoveries. 

Our itinerary was carefully planned, but one day there 
was an unscheduled new discovery. Carmen took us to 
Mandaue City. ‘‘Come,’’ she insisted. ““We are to see 
this.’’ And so, we entered St. Joseph’s Parish Church. 

The cool interior was a welcome respite from the 
tropical heat, but the decor did not particularly challenge 
or encourage interest. The sanctuary held an aura of gloom 
that churches have when people are not there to kindle 
warmth through worship and prayer. 

‘‘Come! This is what I want you to see.”’ 

Carmen toured us along the side of the church toward 
a bright rectangle of light. Behind a length of metal rail- 
ing lay a room. Life-sized figures, dressed in colourful 
robes, sat around a long rectory table; a brilliant panorama 
of the Last Supper. 

Suddenly, I was interested! Two thousand years slid 
back in time and I was there, a part of the original Event 
in the Jerusalem Upper Room. There was a mood of relax- 
ed fellowship mixed with puzzled concern. This man, 
Jesus, did say such strange things! What did it all mean? 
And the betrayer’s hand clutching his bag of coins. The 
supper would soon end .... the last time together .... then, 
Jesus - die. 

Carmen was speaking. I returned to present time. 

‘“‘During World War II, the Japanese soldiers entered 
the church,’’ Carmen began, a tone of wonder in her 
voice. ‘‘They smashed the altar - destroyed everything 
in the church, piece by piece. Then - they came to this, 
The Last Supper.’’ Her voice dropped to a whisper. 
‘They could not touch it .... and there .... there it is.”’ 

The figures survived the Japanese Occupation. Then the 
Americans returned in 1945 and the Liberation of the 
Philippines began. In the ensuing warfare, a bomb fell 
on the front of the church. When the raid was over, it 
was discovered that in the dust and rubble, the figures 

sat in their room, undamaged, continuing their 
celebration. 

Twice, in the midst of destruction and devastation, the 


Last Supper figures of St. Joseph Parish Church were sav- 
ed. For 400 years they have sat at table, ‘telling’ the 
Celebration of a 2000-year-old event. Since the War, the 
garments of the figures have been renewed, and faces on 
the carvings retouched. Like these garments, the outward 
forms of our Faith change with the generations. In the 
preservation of these figures, we are reminded of the eter- 
nal Christ, who by his Resurrection and Hope dissolves 
our useless fears and anxieties - bats and airplanes too! 
Jesus took the bread and the cup saying, ‘‘This do in 
remembrance of me.’ In partaking of the elements, all 
that would separate us from himself is removed. He comes 
to us, and ever and forever, his everlasting Spirit remains 
with us. The figures in the Last Supper of St. Joseph 
Parish Church in Mandaue City, Cebu, beckon and in- 
vite us, 
‘‘Come, taste of him — drink ye all of it.”’ oO 


Lucie Milne is the Director of Christian 
Education at Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., and 
a freelance writer. 
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‘And the dead shall be raised incorruptible’ 


When their names are called 
will you answer, 
will I? 


for bread on the table 

for salt in the bread 

for, Bbeesii the. Cups 

of flowers 

will you answer to their names? 


For I tell you the earth 

itself is a mystery 

which we penetrate constantly 
and our people a holy mystery 
beyond refusal 


And the horrors of the mind 
are the horrors of 

what we allow to be done 
and the grace of the soul 

is what we determine shall be 
made truly among us. Amen. 


Pat Lowther 
“A Stone Diary”’ 


Reprinted with permission of Oxford University Press, Canada publishers of ‘‘ A Stone Diary”’ - 1977. 
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t 7:00 a.m. I attended a Com- 
union Service at the Cathedral 
f St. Mary (Anglican) in Johan- 
esburg, which was conducted 
y Bishop Desmond Tutu. He 
ad consented to see me for a 
2w minutes following the ser- 
ice. He was on his way to 
nother appointment, so he sug- 
ested I just sit in his car for a few 
iinutes. 

Glen Davis 


Javis: Has any significant change 
aken place in the past year? 
futu: If you talk to whites they will 
+11 you that there has been a veritable 
pate of change that leaves one 
reathless. But if you talk to blacks, 
hey will say ‘‘What change?”’ 

The tri-cameral parliament? It still 
xcludes 73 per cent of the people of 
his land. 

The influx laws? Thousands continue 
o be charged for violations of the pass 
aws. 
forced removals? They still take place 
egularly. 

The lifting of the ban against mixed 
narriages? We rejoice with the few for 
vhom this is a burning issue, but who 
yut that law there in the first place? 

Removal of segregation signs on park 
yenches? Who put them there? Why 
should we rejoice at such a small thing? 

Removal of barriers to eating in fan- 
*y restaurants? What possible dif- 
ference can that make to those who 
sould never afford to eat there anyway? 
In any case, they must still go back to 
heir ghettos to live. 

All of these things are peripheral to 
he central issue, and that is the issue 
of the sharing of political power. Unless 
change affects the power structures we 
are just playing marbles. 

D. What can overseas churches do now 


"len Davis interviews 


ishop Desmond Tutu 


Canapress Photo Service 


that would be of most help? 
T. First and foremost you can pray, and 
I do not say that lightly. 

Second, keep yourselves well inform- 
ed on what is really going on here. The 
Government here is a past-master at 
misinformation. Recently they blamed 
the escalating of killings on the media 
who were giving too much coverage to 
them. But last Friday, 14 old people 
were killed by the police. The media 
were not there. Whom do they blame 
now? Those women were not throwing 
stones. They carried signs saying ‘don’t 
shoot, we are not fighting.’ They were 
peaceful old folks, so what possible 
threat could they be to this powerful 
government? 

Thirdly, do everything possible to 
create a moral climate in which it 
becomes impossible to deal with the 
creators of apartheid. 

Press your legislators to take ap- 
propriate economic action that will 


Johannesburg, 
November 27, 1985 


force change. The timetable set by the 
Commonwealth ministers is a good one 
to follow. That is, if after six months, 
from October, 1985, there is no signifi- 
cant change toward the dismantling of 
apartheid, then there should at least be 
punitive sanctions if not mandatory 
complete sanctions. 

If economic pressure does not do the 
trick, then we are finished. 
D. What is your reaction to the Kairos 
Document? 
T. I agree with the basic position that 
it states. However, I have some reser- 
vations about the strident tone of the 
document. To write off all white church 
leaders is surely a mistake. One cannot 
write off an Archbishop Denis Hurley, 
or a Philip Russell or a Peter Storey. 
They have marched, they have pro- 
tested and they have been arrested. But 
I suppose when one tries to be prophetic 
one does not concern oneself overmuch 
with niceties of courteous speech. 


As I got out of his car, and 
before I could close the door, 
three black women working in 
a laundry caught sight of him and 
rushed over to greet him with 
great delight. He greeted them 
warmly with “Are you well, 
Mama?” and with that wonder- 
ful infectious smile of his. Then 
off he went to his next 
appointment. Oo 


Mr. Davis is Secretary 
for Overseas Relations in 
the Board of World 
Mission. 
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Why missionaries? 


by Chris Costerus 


Cc ¢ 


hat would you like to be when you grow up?’’ A common question frequently asked of young children. 

In this instance the youngster immediately replied, ‘‘a missionary home on furlough!”’ 
A childish viewpoint? A caricature? Of course, but not quite so far-fetched as we would like to think. Some would imagine 
that to be a minister placed a person in a position higher than the ordinary Christian, but to be an overseas missionary was 
seen to be the ultimate in dedication, zeal and commitment to Jesus Christ. Overseas missionaries were regarded as a breed 


apart — a special kind of Christian. 


Most of us are familiar with the names of some famous 
missionaries. Some even from our own denomination. Some 
are household names and world famous characters, e.g. 
David Livingstone, William Paton, Hudson Taylor. The roll 
call could go on and on. These persons have left their mark 
in history as well as in the history of missions. But they 
belong to an earlier time. 

There are few places in the world today where there is 
no church, no community of believers. Today there does not 
seem to be the pressing evangelical urgency of an earlier time 
because witnesses to Christ exist in almost all the countries 
of the world. This does not mean that every person has an 
equal opportunity to hear the Gospel and believe. Some 
places are more thoroughly evangelized than others. But by 
and large the work of church planting has been done around 
the world — in some places extremely well, in others less 
successfully. 

In earlier days churches sent out missionaries unilateral- 
ly. When, for example, George Leslie Mackay was sent to 
Formosa (Taiwan), the people there were not asked whether 
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or not they wanted him. This sort of approach was univer- 
sally true. The churches in Christendom sent missionaries 
to ‘‘heathen’’ lands in obedience to the great commission. 
‘‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations!’’ En- 
try into these foreign countries was made possible by fac- 
tors other than the expressed desire of these countries to 
receive such missionaries. In a sense, and to a degree, mis- 
sionaries imposed themselves and their beliefs on people who 
had no political freedom to say whether or not they even 
wanted such persons. 

In contrast with those earlier days, we now send mis- 
sionaries in response to invitations from independent church 
bodies. The relationship between the ‘‘sending”’ and ‘‘receiv- 
ing’’ churches is mutuality, as partnership in mission. In 
those earlier days much of good was done but harm was also 
done. A careful reading of the history of missions in general, 
and of the missionary work in certain specific countries in 
particular, compels an honest reader to marvel at the grace 
of God and his ability and willingness to bring good out of ill. 

What are missionaries doing today? If in earlier times the 


main emphasis was on evangelism, the emphasis today leans 
more to nurture and service. Circumstances, conditions and 
the needs of today are not the same as in those earlier times. 
This is not to belittle evangelism today but rather to recognize 
the fact that most evangelism is now carried out very effec- 
tively by native ministers and evangelists rather than by 
foreign missionaries. 

In those earlier days there were mistakes in methods, in 
attitudes and activities. That the consequences did not prove 
10 be devastatingly negative does not validate those earlier 
methods or goals of missionary effort. They serve to remind 
us of our own humanity, failings and sinfulness. It is not that 
we are better persons or more sophisticated in our methods 
than the earlier missionaries. It is simply that we sin and err 
in different ways. Unless we maintain an honest and hum- 
ble attitude about ourselves and our missionary perception, 
we will still make serious blunders and probably be as blind 
to them as our equally sincere forebears were in their devo- 
tion to Christ. 

Humility is ever the hallmark of Christian obedience and 
our missionary zeal must always be tempered by a flavour 
of humble doubt — doubt about our own honesty and pur- 
poses. Is it not pertinent to question our own motives? Should 
we not, from time to time, ask ourselves — why do we — 
and why should we send missionaries to foreign countries? 
For whose benefit do these missionaries go? For our benefit? 
For the benefit of the person who volunteers to go? For the 
benefit of those who receive the missionary? 

I am willing to acknowledge that even to ask these ques- 


—— 


tions may, by some, be perceived to be heretical. How can 
a person serve as General Secretary of the Board of World 
Mission and ask such questions? I would reply, who is in 
a better position to ask? If I don’t ask, others will ask, and 
are asking! Should we not. from time to time, take stock 
of ourselves, of what we are doing, and how we are doing 
it? (The Board, in January, 1983, produced a report of the 
Task Force on Overseas Programmes Review. This report 
was the product of two-years study and discussion by five 
working groups. This report was presented to the General 
Assembly in 1983 together with special recommendations.) 
The world in which we live is changing — sometimes slow- 
ly, sometimes very rapidly. But if we wish to remain the 
same, then we too must change. It is not good enough to 
give a 19th-century response to a 20th — and almost 21st 
— century situation. 

I would welcome, therefore, responses from people in our 
church — or from any reader — to the questions posed. 


A. Should we be sending missionaries 
overseas? 
(a) If you say yes: 
i. Why? 
ii. What sort of missionaries? (i.e. what ought they to 
be doing?) 
iii. Where should we be sending them? And how? (at 
whose expense?) 
(b) If you say no: 
i. Why not send missionaries? 
ii. What should we be doing instead? 


B. Should we be requesting missionaries 
from other countries? 
If so, what kind would we request? 
What would we ask them to do? 
If not, why not? 


Please bear in mind that the official and expressed inten- 
tion of the Board of World Mission is to increase mission 
involvement overseas by 50 per cent from 1983 to 1993 — 
see Acts and Proceedings, 1983, page 449. (This decision 
will require a considerable increase in the General Assembly 
givings over the normal annual increase currently experienc- 
ed.) I do not, at this time, attach any spiritual significance 
to that fact but simply report it without comment. If you wish 
to comment, please feel free to do so! Oo 


Responses to this article can be sent either to the Board of World 
Mission or to the Editor of The Presbyterian Record. 


Mr. Costerus is General Secretary of the Board 
of World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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Canadian Christian 


Festival 


by Gordon Hodgson 


magine a gathering too big for the Centre for 

the Performing Arts in Calgary, too big for 
the Southern Alberta Auditorium and even too 
big for the Saddledome! A big revival opera- 
tion? No way, just a remarkably diverse bunch 
of Christian denominations having a big 
celebration of their common Christian faith in 
a five-day weekend in the foothills city! 


May 15 to 19 will see anywhere from 20,000 to 30,000 
Christians gathering in Calgary to share their faith with one 
another in a host of workshops, Bible studies and seminars 
led by people from all denominations, and in a number of 
common major events involving national and international 
church leaders from around the world. 

The central position of Christ in the world, in our social, 
political and economic situations, and in our personal lives 
will be dealt with at all levels of understanding. This will 
be the biggest interdenominational gathering ever to take 
place in Canada. It is designed to establish in the public eye 
that Christians in this country are very much united in their 
basic beliefs. 

Children will get lost, youth will get excited and ordinary 
people will be astonished. Even Presbyterians will become 
enthused! The Canadian Christian Festival is determined to 
be just that — a festival! It will be a festival of discovery 
and reinforcement. Traditionally, such gatherings in North 
America are passive — come and hear the nice man — but 
this one, like the Ottawa Festival in 1982, is designed to be 
participatory — on the same model as the Kirkentagen 
(church days) of Germany — with over a hundred informal 
sessions of learning and sharing. The topics include 
everything; well, almost everything, of a positive nature em- 
bodied in our many denominations. 

We are not interested in exploring why we differ from one 
another in the overall Christian Church. We are much more 
interested in seeing how we all share the greatest truths of 
all time. The Canadian Christian Festival of 1986 (like that 
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Festival 
logo 


of 1982) is sponsored by the PLURA grouping of churches: 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, United, Roman Catholic and 
Anglican. This time PLURA becomes PLURAS with the ad- 
dition of the Salvation Army to the central sponsoring group. 

Participation this time includes a few evangelical churches 
in western Canada where the evangelicals have a historical 
base and current strength, peculiar to western Canada and 
regions of the southwest of America, that influence western 
Canada economically and politically. Calgary is often known 
as ‘‘the buckle on the Bible belt of Canada’’ and the local 
evangelical churches are very strong. But they, too, share 
our basic beliefs in the centrality of Jesus Christ, and they 
are more than welcome in the festival. Participants in the 
festival then should not be surprised to encounter the simplici- 
ty of their gospel singing and the fire of their faith in the 
festival programme interwoven with the more traditional ap- 
proaches of the “mainliners.’ 

In general, do not be surprised to find the moderator of 
the United Church leading a Bible study, or a bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church leading a seminar, or a Nobel prize- 
winner leading a discussion on world peace, or a Reformed 
Dutch theologian out of South Africa reflecting on the most 
profound racial problems of his country. Participants in the 
festival will have coffee breaks with such leaders and with 
ordinary mortals too, people drawn from all denominations 
and from all levels within these denominations. Programm- 
ing for the festival may, at first glance, appear to be totally 
haphazard, with an elder leading this group, a minister that, 
and an ‘ordinary’ layperson that other one. Balancing a pro- 


: 


ramme like this is enough to drive the organizing commit- 
se to self-destruction, but it is being done! 

So we will have themes (listed here alphabetically) of the 
rts, Bible study, children, evangelism, social concerns, 
aeology, worship and youth. And whil. such a listing seems 
nsurprising, or even dull, the topics to be dealt with within 
nose theme workshops, seminars and Bible studies are 
nything but dull. Consider, for example: worship makes 
‘ense, street evangelism, Jesus and women, gifts of the Spirit, 
»utdoor evangelism, congregational vitality, suicide preven- 
ion, multiculturalism, our work and God’s Kingdom, Jews 
ind Christians at the time of Christ, liberation theology, fami- 
y and sexuality, contemporary Christian music, mystics east 
ind west, reconciliation, symbols of the Sikh faith, feminist 
heology, Christ the Joy, Catholics and ecumenism, peace 
s everybody’s business, addictions, Christians in a violent 
society, life-style evangelism, recreation for youth ministry, 
sreation centred theology, environmentalism and _ native 
ssues, divorce and spiritual growth, ethics of war and peace, 
2qual rights and freedom of religion, spirituality of science, 
zifts of the Spirit, creative writing, international develop- 
ment, native spirituality, lay ministry in pastoral care. There 
are many other topics of discussion, including Presbyterian 
liturgy, but these serve to indicate the breadth and depth of 
the festival. 

But that is not in any sense all of the programme! Small 
children are included as a necessary part of it all. They will 
not be shoved off in the corner in a day-care operation. There 
are specific programmes of learning and entertainment for 
them throughout the weekend, with music and puppets and 
clowns and goodness knows what else. 

Youth programming calls for special talents within and 
beyond the listing of topics mentioned above, with a lot of 
emphasis on contemporary music. 

Big names? Certainly! But the names are no bigger than 
the messages they bring. We have theologians of interna 
tional stature from all directions. Some are traditional, a few 
are evangelical (but not TV fundamentalist!), and some at 
the borderline of the Christian community. Some are globally 
western, some are non-western. Each brings the same 
message — our common faith in Christ. 

A festival like this costs a great deal of money (over half- 
a-million dollars) and the PLURAS national offices, in- 
cluding the national Presbyterian church, have been strong 
in their support. Local presbyteries and the Alberta Synod 
are totally behind it, and so are the western congregations 
and individual supporters, along with corresponding strength 
in the other PLURAS denominations. Organization of the 
festival is highly structured, with only a few paid employees 
but hundreds of volunteers. All are dedicated to making it 
a spiritually enriching experience for everybody involved, 
both in putting it together and in participating in May of 1986. 

All denominations will be preparing display booths to pre- 
sent their traditions to the festival participants. A Presbyterian 
booth is being prepared by the Alberta Synod and the 
Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod. It will have traditional ex- 
hibits as well as special paintings and graphics to show the 
western flavour that this denomination has developed since 
the opening of the west more than a century ago. 
Calgary expects a flood of visitors to the festival from out 


of town. Not only is the festival perhaps the most spectacular 
Christian event ever to occur in Canada, but Calgary is also 
within sight of Banff and directly on the trans-Canada road 
to Expo 86 in Vancouver. Expo will have opened a few 
weeks earlier, and the Canadian Rockies are always open! 
Festival organizers are preparing for the visitors with the 
help of the city and its tourist services. Commercial accom- 
modation is being organized through the Calgary tourist 
bureau. More importantly for some, billeting is being 
organized for visitors who prefer that kind of accommoda- 
tion. People of all denominations, even Presbyterians, are 
throwing their homes open for out-of-towners for the whole 
weekend, and district churches like St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church in Banff are making special billeting arrangements 
in their localities, before or after the festival weekend. 
Expo 86 has a publicity budget of $12-million, significantly 
more (a hundred and twenty times more!) than the Canadian 
Christian Festival at $0.1 million, but we have our own 
special ways of getting the word out. If we work at them, 
we can be just as effective. Registration forms are already 
available. Registration for the entire five-day weekend costs | 
only $30 per person or $50 per couple. Forms can be had 
from your church office or directly from the festival office: 
Canadian Christian Festival, 
P.O. Box 20, Suite 188, 
401-9th Avenue S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta, T2P 3C5. 
The festival telephone number is (403) 287-2956. The co- 
chairmen of the festival are Stan Pietloch and Ed Mullen; 
the executive director is Everett Koeller. Local Presbyterians 
involved in the organization and planning include Sheila 
Kirkland, Terri-Lee Hamilton, Bob Cruickshank, Glen Sem- 
ple, Gerry Graham, Frank Fraser, Marion Barclay, George 
Dunlap, Gordon Cunningham (Rocky Mountain House), Ray 
Glen (Westmount, Edmonton) and Bill Steele (Fort St. John). 
If you °°e some literature referring to it as the Calgary Chris- 
tian Festival, do not be alarmed, it is the same undertaking: 
some rabid Calgary enthusiast got into the printing process 
on that occasion. If you just cannot get to the festival but 
want to help in some way, volunteers cross the country are 
always welcome and the festival office will send you a receipt 
for any donation of funds that you might care to make. 
Envelopes and publicity material can be had from the festival 
office for special offerings. 


Remember: It’s the long weekend in May 
this year, May 15-19, 1986. 


Gordon Hodgson is a longtime elder in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, presently in Var- 
sity Acres Presbyterian Church in Calgary. 
Recently retired from the faculty of engineering 
at the University of Calgary, he has been active 
in natural resources, space sciences, environmen- 
talism, technology transfer and peace movements. 
He is presently editor of ARCTIC, the journal of 
the Arctic Institute of North America, and vice- 
chairman of the Canadian Christian Festival. 
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is for Apple 


— a computer alpnabet 


by Stephen Farris 


suppose I had better tell you right off the bat that I’m the the kind 

of minister that has to call the chairman of the Board of Managers 
to change a fuse. In other words, technology passed me by sometime 
around Church Union, and I mean 1875 not 1925! If I can use a com- 
puter, anyone can. It is almost, but not quite, as easy as A, B, C. Think 
not? Well how about a little exercise with the alphabet? 


pax for Apple in the computer alphabet but this isn’t a 
plug for any particular product (I am not singling out 


the Apple computer), so for today, A is for Article. This 
article was typed on a computer using a programme called 
New Word. A computer is to a typewriter as a typewriter 
is to a quill pen when it comes to writing. Think how many 
pieces of writing are churned out every year in the church. 
A computer with a good word processing programme (or 
even a poor one!) makes this task immensely easier. This 
capability alone makes a computer worth its purchase price. 

B is for Budget. Preparing a budget ought to involve more 
than guessing the inflation rate and multiplying by that figure. 
This past year the budget committee in my church used a 
‘*spreadsheet’’ programme to ask ourselves ‘*“What if?’’ The 
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computer did the calculation in a flash. It even helped us 
automatically to divide our expenditures into various 
categories such as Mission, Ministry, Maintenance, Pro- 
gramme, etc. This helped us see what our expenditures say 
about our priorities. In short, we were able to spend our time 
thinking rather than doing arithmetic. 

C is for Collection. Keeping track, for income tax pur- 
poses, of who gave how much, is a headache. Several com- 
mercially available programmes do just that, and many other 
programmes, including ones that come as part of the package 
with some computers, can easily be adapted for the same 
purpose. But there is a problem here. See W is for Where. 

Dis for Database. A database is a programme that main- 
tains files on church families or anything else that may catch 


ur interest. This is obviously better than trying to keep 
ack of everything in one’s head. In my case it is almost 
. good as asking the wife of the Clerk of Session. 
) E is for Expense. Some computer ads are very misleading. 
he price quoted very often does not include ‘options’ that 
“e absolutely necessary to make the system work. If car 
ompanies sold their products the same way, we would be 
aying extra for a steering wheel and tires. To make a valid 
tice comparison between brands, it is necessary to ascer- 
iin the total cost of all the equipment needed to make the 
yachine work properly, the so-called package price. 
_F is for Form letters. Letters to the seniors in the con- 
regation, to the parents of teenagers or to the ministers in 
1e presbytery, can easily be personalized using a word pro- 


essor. Of course, this can 


tions can be filed easily using a database programme. 

J is for Jargon. In 1900, words like ‘‘spark plugs’’ or 
‘*steering wheels’’ must have sounded like incomprehensi- 
ble gobbledygook to the average citizen. But we've got us- 
ed to talking about cars and the technical terms for the parts 
involved don’t usually terrify us. It will be the same with 
computers. Nevertheless, it is true that many people, 
especially salesmen and well-meaning afficionados, talk in 
what can only be called a foreign language. Don’t be overaw- 
ed or even impressed. English, not computerese, is still an 
official language in this country. Make them translate. 

K is for Kilobyte. The size of a computer’s memory is 
measured in Kilobytes. (This article takes up 12 K of 
memory.) Make sure your computer has enough memory to 


run the programmes you re- 


2ad to unusual mistakes. For 
xample, one computer wrote 


quire but there’s no need to go 
overboard. After all, you don’t 


letter to the aforementioned 


need a 16-cylinder engine in 


your car if you only want to 


vife of the Clerk of Session, 


ddressing her as *‘Mrs. Trini- 


toddle around town. Actually, 


I think it is more important to 


y Presbyteria!’’ Check the let- 


ers over! P.S. It is tacky to in- 


have lots of memory on the 


disks your computer can use 


ert the addressee’s name on 


‘very other line. (Attention, 


than in the computer itself. 


10 Wynford Drive.) 
G is for Gestetner. Here, at 


ast, is a suggestion that you 
vill not find in any other arti- 
‘le on computers. If your 
shurch has a Gestetner, make 
sure the printer you buy can 
sut the stencil properly! Mine 
Joes, but barely. 

G is also for Grammar. 
There is a programme that will 
check your grammar for you. 
[ ain’t used it but the reviews 
are not enthusiastic. 

H is for Help. In my opi- 
nion, it is worthwhile buying 
from a real computer store 
rather than a small order or 
discount house. It is very 
reassuring to know there is so- 
meone you can phone for help. 


1 is for Intelligence. Forget ‘‘Hal’’ of A Space Odyssey 
and all the other monster computers beloved by science fic- 
tion. At present, computers have no more true intelligence 
than a screwdriver. You'll find this out the first time you 
make a tiny error typing in directions. Our awe should be 
directed not to the computer, which is merely a marvellous- 
ly complicated machine, but to its designers and program- 
mers. (We humans do have this tendency to adore the 
creature rather than the Creator.) 

Lis also for IBM and Illustrations. IBM computers are ex- 
pensive but they have set the standard in the market. It is 
probably worthwhile buying an *‘IBM compatible’? computer 
in order to make use of the thousands of programmes that 
have been and will be written for the IBM. Sermon illustra- 


With most computers it is 
possible to add memory later. 
L is for Learning. How 
long will it take to master the 
use of the computer? That 
depends on the programme 
and the person. But things are 
definitely getting better. See 
under U for User-friendly. 
M is for Morrow. In case 
you were interested, my com- 
puter is a Morrow MD-3. I’m 
not saying it is still the best 
buy on the market (it is not 
‘‘IBM compatible’’) but it has 
worked for a year and a half 
without giving me a moment’s 
trouble. I take that back. At 
one time the printer wouldn’t 
pull paper through the 
machine. The student intern in 


our church said, ‘‘Why don’t you rough up the platen (the 
cylinder around which the paper turns) with emery paper?” 
I, in my superior wisdom, decided to take the printer back 
to the shop. When I picked it up, I asked what they had done. 
‘‘We roughed up the platen with emery paper. That will be 
thirty dollars, please.’ See also R is for Repairs. 

N is for Newsletter. Our congregational newsletter is 
prepared on a computer. Most computers make not only 
writing and correcting the articles easier but also enable you 
to do fancy tricks with the printing and formatting. 

O is for Ownership. Now here is a problem. Who should 
own the computer, the minister or the congregation or both? 
If the minister owns the machine the church records disap- 
pear when the minister moves. If the congregation owns the 
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‘...worthwhile buying a machine that has 

established a track record for reliability than 

two-weeks-on-the-market 
wonder.’’ 


the latest 


A is for Apple 


continued from previous page 


machine it has to be kept at the church while the minister 
may need to work a good deal in the manse. Moreover, 
the minister’s personal files and projects disappear when 
she or he moves. The obvious solution is for both parties 
to own a machine but then the problem of compatability 
arises. Just as Chev parts don’t usually fit a Volkswagen, 
so not all computers can transfer information one to 
another. I think the national church ought to consider mak- 
ing a deal whereby ministers, church workers, and con- 
gregations can purchase one brand of computer. At a 
healthy discount, I hope! 

P is for Programming. You do not have to learn pro- 
gramming to run a computer any more than you have to 
be a mechanic to drive a car. Perfectly good commercial 
programmes have already been written for almost any pur- 
pose you can imagine. 

Q is for Quiz. I have made up a number of quizzes for 
classes using my computer. Of course, this can also be 
done with a typewriter, but a computer makes it very 
much easier and quicker. Things that can be done easily 
and quickly are things that are most often actually to get 
done by the busy minister or Sunday School teacher. 

R is for Repairs. | haven’t had any for the computer 
itself. Nor have any of the people I regularly consult. That 
is more than I can say about my car or some of my ap- 
pliances. Still, repairs are expensive and it is probably 
worthwhile buying a machine that has established a track 
record for reliability rather than the latest two-weeks-on- 
the-market wonder. 

S is for Spelling. Programmes are available that will 
correct your spelling. [em sutch a good speilre taht I nvre 
usse myne. 

T is for Telephone. Updating that most useful piece of 
ecclesiastical literature, the telephone list, is a snap with 
a computer. If one buys an attachment called a ‘modem’ 
the computer can be used to ‘talk’ to other computers 
through the telephone or to gain access to vast banks of 
information that are being built up in most areas of life. 

U is for User-friendly. This is computerese for ‘‘easy 
to run.’’ The software for most computers is getting more 
“‘user-friendly’’ every day. This is still not necessarily 
true of the manuals supplied with many programmes. A 
well-written guide (‘“documentation’’ in computerese) can 
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make a huge difference in the usefulness of your purchase. 
Before you buy, ask to see not only the computer and the 
programmes but also the manuals! 

V is for Visit. I no longer use my computer as a glorified 
appointment book. A little black book that fits in my 
pocket works better. However, if I had a secretary to do 
the typing I might change my mind. The computer will 
keep track, for easy reference, of the last time Mrs. Jones 
was visited, what she talked about, etc. By typing ‘‘Jones”’ 
it would be possible to have displayed the complete record 
of all visits to the person in question. This could be a real 
help in organizing congregational visiting. 

W is for Where. My computer lives in the manse for 
two reasons. The first is security (a six-year-old and an 
eight-year-old managed to break into our church a while 
ago) and the second is convenience. This means that the 
machine cannot be used conveniently for one of its poten- 
tially most useful functions, keeping track of the offering. 

X is for Xmas letter. Yes, a computer can help make 
the usual ministerial Christmas letter a little less 
impersonal. 

Y is for Youth. Young people love playing with com- 
puters. Several programmes are available that teach Bi- 
ble knowledge as if it were a game. I am not impressed 
with the ones I’ve seen but these programmes will 
doubtless get better. Just imagine the ads: Play David and 
Goliath! Zap the Philistine between the eyes with a stone 
from your electron sling! 

Z is for ? Writing an alphabet article is like playing 
Scrabble. What do you do with the Z? - 


The author of this article is preparing a more detailed report for 
the Board of Ministry on the use of the small computer in the church. 
He would be glad to receive any enquiries, suggestions or reviews 
of software or hardware used in your church. 


Dr. Stephen Farris is minister at Trinity 
Church, Amherstview, Ont. 
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FROM LETHBRIDGE TO LIVINGSTONIA 


Last summer three young people from Lethbridge, Alberta, Corlene Van Pelt, Ruth McAvoy and 
Beth Balsdon, attended an International Youth Conference hosted by the Livingstonia Synod of 


the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian in Livingstonia, Malawi. 


In this they were 


supported by their home congregation, St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge. This is their report of 


their experience. 


Malawi was fantastic: The day we arrived 
in Mzuzu it was sunny and warm and though 
our minds were slightly hazy with jetlag, our 
hearts were racing with fear and anticipation 
as the twin-engine made its landing. After 
the 20km ride north from Mzuzu_ to 
Ekwendeni Mission Station we met the other 
international youth delegates, 12 in all, from 
Scotland, Northern Ireland and America. 


Everyone welcomed us so warmly and 
graciously that we felt right at home. The 
headmistress of Ekwendeni Girls School was 
our hostess and told us a lot about the station 
itself: the church and Lay Training Centre, 
the schools and hospital. 


After spending our first week getting to 
know Ekwendeni and other participants in 
the conference, we set off for Livingstonia 
Mission, the conference site. It is situated on 
the northern tip of Lake Malawi, up high on 
4 mountain plateau, and is quite isolated 
because of its steep and difficult access. We 
found out later that it was purposely settled 
in the high, cool regions in order to minimize 
the problem of malaria infestation. 


The conference, titled “Facing the Facts", 
started on a Tuesday and went through until 
the following Sunday. It was led by several 


ministers and various theme speakers. We got 
cont'’d...Pg. 3 => 


CAN THE WHITE MAN 
DANCE TO THE BEAT 
OF THE DRUM? 


This question was asked at the annual 
Conference for Native Workers held at Gimli, 
Man., last fall. Significantly, it was posed by 
a man who is neither native nor white. He is 
black, and therefore asked it from a rather 
objective viewpoint, albeit one influenced by 
centuries of black-white relations. 


It is a good question. The drumbeat is very 
important to the native Canadian. One 
native worker at the conference said: "The 
beat of the drum is the heartbeat of 
ourselves, of the earth." How much in tune 


can we non-natives be with the "heartbeat" of 
our native sisters and brothers? 


“oy 


Rev. John Oldenkamp, Chairman of the 
B.W.M. Advisory Committee in Native 
Ministry, joins in with native drummers from 
Waywayseecappo. 


Our past record has not been good. More 
often than not we have expected them to 
march to the beat of our drum, in the 
Church, as well as the rest of society. We 
have usually given native Canadians a 
Church patterned after our own cultural 
traditions, buildings, liturgies, government 
and all. In some cases it has worked 
relatively well, and native congregations 
carry On, as in Mistawasis, Birdtail and Oak 
Lake. But sometimes it hasn’t worked, and 
we have had to change patterns of ministry, 
sometimes reluctantly closing the work 
altogether. 


A Protestant minister at the consultation 
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commented: "We Christians who preach th 
Cross often don’t practice it: we kee 
whipping dead horses, rather than let them 
die. When we do let them die we often see 
resurrection happen. 
not only a message but a package: the 
package of our western culture. And it often | 
doesn’t fit the native people. The creator of | 
the perfect world is still at work, and when) 
the old forms (our past successes) are gone, 
new creation will happen. God can take care 
of Himself." 


He was right. We don’t have to protect God, 
or His Church. All we need to do is to let go 
of control, listen to those whom we minister, 
and let the Spirit work in the Church (the 
people of God). Another Protestant minister 
said: "I have to learn to step back. It goes 
against my culture. But I’m learning, and 
some beautiful things are happening." A 
Catholic priest added: "It is only when love 
becomes alive between people that Christ 
becomes real and alive for them." In the 
view of a native church worker: "The Spirit. 
works in true relationships." | 


Native and non-native Christians are 
working together in this spirit, with a view 
to building the Church among Canada’s 
native people. Training a native leadership 
is a top priority, and an important step was 
taken when a special consultation was held 
last November in Winnipeg with strong 
native input, for developing an ecumenical 
programme for leadership training. 


Surely we all need to work in this spirit. In 
the words of a native Church worker: "You 
build relationships, trust, you make friends." 
Can we non-native Canadians learn to "dance 
to the beat of the drum"? It may be 
presumptuous for me, as a non-native, to say 
so, but I believe we can, if we are willing to 
put aside our traditions, preconceptions, and 
prejudices, to listen, understand, build 
relationships, trust, and to make friends. 
And perhaps as we get in touch with the 
heartbeat of our native brothers and sisters, 
we might get better in touch with our own, 
and that of all God’s creation. This year as 
the theme of our Mission Study is on "Native 
People of North America" it is a good 
opportunity for us to do so. ren 


by Murray L. Garvin 


ront’d from Pg. 1 

to know these men quite well and felt a good 
rapport forming as we worked together 
throughout the week. 


Bor the first three days of the conference we 
participated in a worship service each 
morning at 8 A.M. followed by a morning 
theme speaker, our discussion groups and 
then lunch all together in the cafeteria. The 
afternoons were similar, starting off with a 
speaker and then discussion groups. The 
"internationals" split up into different groups 
so that we were able to share with the 
Malawian youth as we studied what had been 
said by the speakers. Our groups, we 
discovered, were exactly like they are at 
home, and we had some good serious debates. 


The girls in Livingstonia where 
the Conference took place. 


Over 100 Malawian youth participated, 
"youth" comprised of those ranging in age 
from 15 to 40. The evenings seemed to draw 
more people as this was a time in worship 
with song and drama, usually led by the 
group of young Scots. We three offered what 
talent we had and taught everyone some of 
our favourite songs, shared a testimonial and 
participated in a dramatization of Jesus’ time 
with the disciples in Gethsemane. 


Two of the days were spent in outreach; 
small groups went through the surrounding 
villages and spoke one-on-one to the people. 
This proved to be a valuable and worthwhile 
experience to both the groups and to the 
individual people they witnessed to. 


The last day of the conference, Sunday, we 
had a formal service in the lovely church at 
Livingstonia, and before leaving again for 


Mzuzu, we exchanged addresses with many 
new penpals, and promised to send them the 
pictures we had taken. 


We will not deny that it felt good to get 
back home again, but we returned with a far 
greater understanding of what some of the 
roles and responsibilities are of a missionary 
in Malawi. We hardly scratched the surface 
in the short time we had, but the Lord really 
opened our eyes to the fact that mission work 
is a TOTAL COMMITMENT. I know we all 
had misconceptions about mission work and 
the role of a missionary, and even about the 
Africans themselves. God really taught us a 
lot and gave us insight regarding the work of 
the Church overseas. Not only did we grow 
in our knowledge and understanding of 
Malawians and the missions, but the three of 
us grew closer and learned how to depend on 
and support each other. 


We were delighted by the encouragement we 
received from our church body before we 
left. They also supported us wholeheartedly 
when we returned to share the message with 
them through our slide presentation. Our 
hope and prayer is that the work of our 
wonderful Lord overseas may become more 
real to others who have not been fortunate 
enough to experience it first hand. Ke) 


Corlene Van Pelt, Ruth McAvoy, Beth Balsdon 


we are taking applications for a new 
Secretary for Evangelism but uh...well... you see 
uh...well, to tell you the truth ..uh, you see wh... 
it’s uh...well..." 
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Mistawasis 


Jon Bailey (2nd from L) and his wife 
Rhonda (L) serve this long-established 
congregation among Cree people, as well 
as the Dakotas at Wahpeton and the 
largely Metis town of Crutwell. 


Saskatoon 


The Rev. Dr. Stephen How (R) ministers 
to native people who have moved to, or 
are transient in the city of Saskatoon. 
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Waywayseecappo : Anishinabe Fellov 

~<a The Rev. Henry Hildebrandt is pastor to © : ; 
~the Dakota Sioux people on the Birdtail Director, the Rev. El 
(above), Oak Lake (left), Reserves, and Stewart Folster (pict 
the Ojibwa on the Waywayseecappo people in  Winnip 


Reserve in Southern Manitoba. programmes of Anishi 


The Rev. John Oldenkamp 


Chairman of the Board of World Mission 
Advisory Committee on Native 
Ministries, he formerly served on the 
Waywayseecappo Reserve, Manitoba. 
Pictured with two young men from 
Waywayseecappo, he now ministers in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Winnipeg. 


Rev. John Neilson ¢ 


‘e 


Superintendent of Missions fof. at 

Saskatchewan, Manitoba and N. W. oo ” 
<q Ontario, (pictured, right), gives strong 

support for native ministries in these 

Synods. ? 


a 


Kenora Fellowship Centre 


Under the direction of the Rev. Florence 
Palmer, K.F.C. provides a growing 
ministry to native people in Kenora, Ont., 
through many programmes including 
Clarissa Manor, a rehabilitation centre 
for women with alcohol problems. 
Picture: Bible Study in K.F.C. 


lora House 


n Inner City ministry in the city of 
innipeg provides a variety of 
-ogrammes, especially for children, most 
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> which are native. 
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Shoal Lake 


The Rev. William Palmer ministers to the 


<< Ojibway people of the Shoal Lake 
Reserve, and several other reserves in the 


Kenora area of N. W. Ontario. 
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Sy COMING 


REED, Rev. Joseph (Area Missionary: Latin 
America & Caribbean) - will be in Canada 
from March to June for _ extensive 
deputation. 

duCHARME, Mr. Douglas & BALLANTYNE, 
Ms. Sandra (Lebanon) - will complete one- 
year assignment in April. 

FEE, Rey. Richard (Nigeria) - expected in 
April for two-month furlough with limited 
deputation. 

KNOTT, Miss Eleanor (India) - expected in 
Canada mid-April for 3-month furlough 
with limited deputation. 

WADSWORTH, Miss Diana (India) - 
expected in late April for 2-month furlough 
with limited deputation. 

ELLIS, Rey. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn (Taiwan) - 
returning in June for 2-month furlough 
with limited deputation. 

McMULLEN, Mr. Clarence & Mrs. Cathy 


(India) - arriving in June for 1-year 
furlough, both study and deputation. 
HENDERSON, Miss Clara (Malawi) - 


returning to Canada in June. 


A CALL TO PRAYER 


<= 
==PD & GOINGS 


McINTOSH, Rey. John & Mrs. Clarabeth 
(Japan) - returning to Canada in July for 1-— 
year furlough, both study and deputation. 
ALLAN, Dr. Rick (Pakistan) - expected in 
July for 2-month furlough with limited 
deputation. 

MacKAY, Rey. Donald (Nigeria) - returning 
in July for 2-month furlough with limited 
deputation. 


GOING 


GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (Lesotho) - arrived 
in Maseru, Lesotho, in January for language 
study. 

INGLIS, Rev. Glenn & Mrs. Linda 
(formerly Malawi) - settled in Nanaimo, 
B.C., where Glenn has been inducted as 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church. 
DRENNAN, Rey. Ray & VICKERS, Ms. Ann 
(Mauritius) - plan to depart in March for 
first term in Mauritius; pastoral and 
community development work. 


FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN THE 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST APARTHEID 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 
ACTION PACKET ON S. AFRICA 


Our sister Churches in South Africa and Lesotho are 


calling us to prayer on behalf of their people and for 
the sake of our own souls. The Board of World Mission 
Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to join their minds and spirits in 
prayer that the peace, justice and healing of Christ 
Congregations 
and Presbyteries are urged to observe this call to 
prayer on SUNDAY, MARCH 16/86, and are referred 
to articles in the February issue of the Record for 
The "Prayer for Lent" prepared by the 
Inter Church Coalition on Africa (distributed in the 
February Board of Congregational Life Mailing to 


is calling the congregations of The 


come to the people of Southern Africa. 


background. 


ministers) will be a further resource. 
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(ADULT OR YOUTH) 


Contains: 

BACKGROUND ON APARTHEID 

CANADIAN CORPORATE LINKS 

CONSUMER BOYCOTT INFORMATION 

THE CHURCHES ROLE IN EDUCATION & CHANGE 
SUGGESTED ACTION 


YOUTH RESOURCE PACKET 
RESOURCES & STUDY PLANS FOR 9 SESSIONS: 


NO PEACE 

NO PEACE UNDER APARTHEID 
APARTHEID IS A HERESY 

WHAT FUTURE DO YOU WANT? 
THE PEOPLE’S FUTURE 

BUILDING THE FUTURE 
EDUCATION FOR JUSTICE 
EDUCATION IN BLACK AND WHITE 
THE EDUCATION CHARTER 


Cost: $3.00 each (Postpaid) 
Available from: RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 


50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF MAURITIUS 


PROFILE 
| 


Mauritius would fit most Canadians’ idea of 
hat perfect island setting - warm ocean, long 
yeaches, tropical sun, friendly people. This 
ndian Ocean island, 1,000 miles east of 
jouthern Africa, has a rich and diverse 
1istory. 


Church of St. Jean, Port Louis, 
Mauritius. 


Occupied by the Dutch, French and finally 
the British, this land has one million citizens 
of widely differing ethnic backgrounds - 
African, Indian, Chinese, European - 
creating a diversity in culture, language and 
religion. 


Mauritius was long the major producer of 
sugar in the British Empire/Commonwealth. 
Today, the democratically elected govern- 
ment attempts to diversify the economy into 
such areas as textiles and electronics. With 
an unemployment rate of over 20%, much 
needs to be done. But, with good schools and 
hospitals, a rising standard of living, and 
strong democratic institutions, Mauritius can 
be proud of progress made to date. 


About 30% of the population is Christian. 
Of this, just over 1,000 people are members 
of the Presbyterian Church of Mauritius. 
Small, yes - but growing. In 1984 the Church 
promoted a major evangelistic campaign 
which has. produced growth, awareness, 
enthusiasm and hope for the future. Leaders 
are being trained, facilities improved, plans 
outlined for the next seven years. Brian 
Crosby writes of the P.C.M: "The members 
are struggling to maintain their existence and 
their identity, however, this small band of 
Presbyterians is by no means lacking in signs 
of the gifts of the Spirit. They are a people 
of faith, and their faith is strongly rooted in 
the promises of our Lord in Scripture." 


Rey. Brian Crosby and part of 
Port-aux-Priements congregation, 
following Communion. 


With Brian and Elizabeth Crosby and 
family, Ray Drennan and Ann Vickers will 
soon be our second appointment to Mauritius. 
We feel that this is a crucial moment 
(KAIROS), a ‘time of challenge and 
opportunity, for the Reformed witness in 
Mauritius. We also believe that our new and 
growing partnership with the PCM will bear 
fruit in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Nea 


by Glenn Inglis 
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REV. RAY DRENNAN & 
MRS. ANN VICKERS 


Mauritius 


Ray and Ann are leaving in March 1986 
take up their appointment in Grand. Ga 
and Pointe-aux-Priments parishes 
Mauritius. Ann will be working as asso 
community development worker along s 
Mauritian, Maurice Davantin. This Nor 
Parish region has a dense population 
unemployment and a high illiterac 
Ray will be pastor to two churches, St 


; born in Northern Ireland and at the 
yur his family moved to Canada. His 
byterian minister, served in 
ario and in Patterson Church, 
973 Ray received a B.A. degree 
a College, the University of 
first year of seminary was 
‘ollege, Edinburgh and he 


time pastor in its 100 year history. 


Ann was born in Cambridge, New Yo 
had her early schooling in. Nashua, 


Hampshire. Her first degree, in Art History, completed v, degree at Knox College, 
was taken at McGill University, Montreal ra duating 


and completed in 1979. After working f 
couple of years in a research lab at Bo 
University, she moved back to Montrea 
1981 where she and Ray were marri 

that same year Ann began work o 
mechanical engineering degree at Mc sill 
University which she completed in Jar 
1986. So oe 


rs in "tent-maker ministry" 
iver and then as an inside 
is a former co-director, co- 
le St. George’s Community 
‘ked as a chaplain intern in 
ental Health Centre, Toronto 
stant minister at the Church of St. 
and St. Paul, Montreal. 


In the summer of 1985 Ann, worked at B 
Research Institute, a world renowned 
for the design and implementati 
appropriate technology “for _ deve 
nations. For several years Ann and Ray 
lived in and shared in the leadership 
non-profit housing co-operative in P 
Charles, Montreal. : 


h the official language of Mauritius 
sh, Ray and Ann will be working in 
and in Creole, a French-African 
t, which are the working languages of 


; people. (a) 
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One of the visual symbols 
used by Cursillo 


A\ siaivey unknown and therefore under-used pro- 
gramme resource within The Presbyterian Church in 
‘anada is The Presbyterian Cursillo Movement. Though it 
as been somewhat unheralded except for one article in The 
>resbyterian Record (September, 1984), the Cursillo Move- 
nent seems to be quietly growing. Since making a Cursillo 
n October, 1984, I have been more alert to the references 
o Cursillo made by other people. I’ve learned that there is 
_ strong Cursillo Movement in Sarnia, Ontario, under the 
spices of St. Andrew’s Church there and that one is 
leveloping in St. Andrew’s, Windsor, with help derived from 
‘arnia. There is an active Cursillo Movement in the Toron- 
0 area, in Montreal, and in Winnipeg. Just recently I’ve 
earned that there are five members of St. David’s Church, 
<elowna, B.C., who have participated in a Cursillo weekend, 
ind there is some hope of increasing that number. 

Cursillo (from the Spanish ‘‘A Short Course’’) offers a 
weekend experience of a particular and unique type. Though 
n some cases I have heard somewhat sceptical comments 
about Cursillo, my own experience leads me to believe that 
here is a great deal of potential for congregations with 
members willing and able to participate in a weekend. It is 
intense, very relational, more directed to the heart than to 
the mind, but with the potential for being a powerful group- 
building experience. . 

Cursillo, it seems to me, is also a potential medium for 
evangelism. Though it is not promoted for that purpose, I 
can imagine an enquirer being drawn deeply into the Chris- 
tian faith community and coming to a significant degree of 
commitment. 

Cursillo exhibits other important characteristics that would 
benefit a congregation. It is largely a lay organization and 
evokes a very high level of dedication from lay people. It 


RSILLO 


Something to 
crow about! 


by Harry Waite 


offers an experience of meticulous and thorough planning 
that is available in few other ways. Finally, it calls forth an 
extraordinary degree of caring for the well-being of others. 

It is difficult to describe in writing the nature of a Cur- 
sillo weekend. This difficulty in description has tended to 
put some people off or to suggest that there is something 
secretive about Cursillo. It is not secretive. It is worth speak- 
ing about to someone who has experienced Cursillo. It is 
worth considering as an opportunity for those in your 
congregation. 

Cursillo weekends are usually held twice a year, Spring 
and Fall. Unfortunately they are not co-educational; most 
churches cannot accommodate such large groups for eating 
and sleeping. This year the Spring Cursillo Weekends are 
taking place at St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church in Picker- 
ing, Ontario. The dates are: 

Men’s Weekend — April 17-20 
Women’s Weekend — April 24-27 

If someone should invite you to attend a weekend, give 
it your prayerful consideration, then say ‘‘yes’’ and find out 
for yourself why Cursillo is ‘‘something to crow about.’ 


O 


a  ——$—$—_————— 


Harry Waite is the General Secretary of the Board 
of Congregational Life. 
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Ref lections 
Ol a Caring Calnpalon 


by Peter Barrow 


The spirit of giving is alive and well and living in the hearts of 
Canadians from Newfoundland to British Columbia. That is a 
reflection shared by more than three hundred people involved 
in the planning and implementation of the ““Covenant for Tomor- 
row’ Campaign, which has raised more than $3-million for the 
restoration of Knox College in Toronto, and for the expansion 
of its academic programme. . 
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ecordimem ro tie Rev. One Donald 

Corbett, the recently appointed Principal 
of Knox College, the appeal has proven to be 
an outstanding success. ‘This is not only in 
4 material sense, but in the sense that it has 
created an awareness of Knox as a leading 
theological college in this country.” 

Dr. Corbett, an alumnus of the College and 
former minister at Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto, feels that this renewed in- 
terest in Knox ‘‘will enable us to expand and 
strengthen our academic programmes over the 
coming years.” 

The need for additional funding was first 
identified by Knox’s late Principal, Allan Far- 
ris, and by the Knox Board of Management, 
as early as 1976, when it was discovered that 
certain areas of the College did not meet cur- 
rent fire and safety standards. Preliminary cost 
investigations were discouraging to the Board, 
which receives its funding for the College 
from General Assembly Budget funds, 
Government assistance and private donations. 


“T think we must have had one of the most 
co-operative and positive fund raising teams 
that you could imagine. I cant express my 
admiration enough for the leadership.... The 
renovations have made the College into a new 
place, yet all the familiar elements that were 
there when I graduated are still there. 
Nothing’s been harmed, only improved. gs 


Rev. Dr. Stuart Johnston, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


In 1979, with the College under the Prin- 
cipalship of the Rev. Dr. Charles Hay, the 
General Assembly met in Sudbury, Ontario. 
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Reflections 


continued from previous page 


Permission was granted for Knox officials to pursue a 
large-scale fund-raising campaign...based on a genuine 
need. And so, the work began. Over the four years that 
followed, planning committees were introduced to look 
into the major challenges confronting the College and to 
lay the foundation for a campaign to raise the $2.5-million 
that was required to complete the recommended projects. 


“For many Western Canadians, Knox College was just 
the name of an institution somewhere in the east, that may 
or may not have produced their own minister. Since the 
campaign began, we have gained a renewed sense of pride 
and respect for a college which is still the ‘flagship’ of 
theological education in our church.’’ 

The Rev. Tony Plomp, 
Richmond Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, B.C. 

In 1983, the Knox campaign was officially launched 
in Presbyterian churches across Canada. At the same time, 
Knox College received its designation as an historic site, 
an honour which inspired the implementation committees 
to work with increased diligence to preserve and enhance 
the existing structure. 

Entitled ‘*A Covenant for Tomorrow,’’ under the able 
leadership of a volunteer campaign committee chaired by 
the President and Chief Executive Officer of Jannock 
Limited, Gordon MacNeill, and the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of Kenneth Hall, a former superintendent of 
education in East York, the Knox programme encourag- 
ed support from more than 1,000 congregations, and laun- 
ched a campaign towards foundations and charitable 
organizations as well as the Knox 150 Campaign. The 150 
Campaign encouraged congregations to have more than 
two-thirds of all families give an average of $1.00 a week 
over 3 years. Churches that reached this target received 
plaques of recognition from a grateful campaign team. 

Within two years of the official launch, the appeal 
reached the minimum projected target and the restoration 
project was underway. 


“I’ve always believed there was a large pool of good- 
will within the denomination toward Knox College, and 
the campaign has shown this to be the case.’’ 

The Rev. Harry Waite, 
General Secretary, 
Board of Congregational Life 

Co-ordinating expenditures in a campaign of this size, 
which is the first of its kind since the existing College 
was built in 1915, is not without its challenges. The first 
major project involved the refurbishing of the residential 
facility, with improved plumbing and wiring and the in- 
stallation of fire prevention equipment. Together with the 
necessary repainting and decorating touches, the project 
came in at just over $800,000. 

‘‘There were times when our goal seemed unattainable 
and we wondered if we were going to realize it, but these 
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were few and temporary,’’ said Kenneth Hall. ‘‘We’ve © 
been encouraged by the overwhelming response from a_ | 
large number of congregations, and especially from the — 
alumni of this College who provided us not only with 
dollars, but with the spiritual support and enthusiasm.”’ 


‘‘A lot of our people honestly didn’t know what Knox 
was or what it did. Before the campaign, it was just a 
name. The campaign really raised people’s consciousness 
of the College and of its contribution.”’ 

The Rev. Cameron Brett, 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fredericton, N.B. 

Margaret Waterman, Secretary at the Knox College 
campaign office, has seen her share of sacrificial giving 
and interesting individual donations. ‘‘People have actual- 
ly walked in off the street to find out more about the Col- 
lege,’’ she said, ‘‘and after seeing it for themselves and 
learning about our plans for the future, they’ve made the 
decision to support the fund.”’ 


While the majority of financial support has come from 
within Ontario, the campaign received generous support 
from churches in Quebec, the Western and the Maritime 
Provinces. Presbyterians everywhere now recognize the 
contribution of Knox College, which trains more than 70 
per cent of the Presbyterian ministers in Canada and sends 
many to overseas churches and missions. 


Now that Knox students are living in added comfort and 
security, the Board has turned its attention to the College’s 
academic wing, which will be upgraded to the same high 
standards in the near future. Already, the fund has pro- 
vided for the establishment of a new Chair of Pastoral 
Care and Counselling. A large portion of the funding for 
his new faculty came directly from the Cooke’s fund, 
following the dissolution of Cooke’s Presbyterian Church 
in Toronto. Dr. Corbett believes the fund will continue 
to benefit students by allowing Knox to strengthen and 
expand academic programs over the next few years. 


To offset inflation, in 1985 the campaign goal was 
reassessed to $3.5-million and the Rev. Dr. Grant Mac- 
Donald, Co-chairman of the Congregational Committee, 
is hopeful that fund-raising efforts will continue on a more 
permanent basis to meet future needs of the College. 


In addition to dollars, the ‘‘Covenant for Tomorrow’’ 
has generated a renewed interest in the College, not only 
in Ontario, but across the land. The Rev. John Pace, a 
veteran of the Knox Board of Management and minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of St. David in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, believes the campaign’s success is due in part, to 
the national representation it received from campaign 
representatives in major Canadian cities. 


The Rev. P. A. McDonald of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, agrees. His church set itself a 
target higher than the one proposed by the College and 
expects to meet it within about three months. He credits 
the legwork done by the campaign team for the strong 
regional response achieved across the country. ‘‘It was 
the best organized and best run campaign that I have ex- 
perienced. Many feel that the distances that separated the 
Church and the college some years ago have been con- 


siderably reduced as a result.”’ 
This regional approach allowed congregations to 
develop programmes suitable to their own situation. 


“Knox College has given so much to all of us. As 
students, it guided and taught us. As ministers, it supports 
us. As parishioners, it helps to put the church to work 
all over the world. 

It’s been giving this way for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years. And now we must give something back. Only you 
can make this happen, with a donation. Only you can make 
the Covenant continue.’ 

From a Campaign advertisement 


‘‘There’s a great sense of tradition in the Maritimes, 
and a love for church and community,’’ said the Rev. 
Chester Lewis, who recently returned from the pastoral 
charge of Boularderie in Cape Breton, where he spent 
three years in a rural ministry of 125 families. In 1983, 
his congregation raised nearly $900.00 through their com- 
bined efforts with such activities as a ‘Tea Sale,’ and a 
‘Practically New Sale.’ ‘‘This is an example of how the 
campaign has touched Canadians in a very special way 
and encouraged optimism for the future of theological 
teaching.”’ 

The Rev. Harry Waite, General Secretary of the Board 
of Congregational Life and a member of the campaign’s 
Congregational Committee, reflected on the success of 
the Knox appeal. ‘‘The denomination has experienced 
capital fund-raising prorammes in the past which have not 
been as successful,’’ he said, ‘‘so in light of that, the 


Clockwise from top left: Allan Farris, 
Charles Hay,Gordon MacNeill,Gordon 
Patterson, Donald Corbett. 


Covenant Campaign has been extremely encouraging, not 
only for the College, but for the church and all of our 
members.”’ 

‘Each graduate of Knox College can affect so many 
different people and enrich so many lives,’’ said Cam- 
paign volunteer Gordon Patterson, whom many credit as 
one of the ‘driving spirits’ behind the campaign. ** “A 
Covenant for Tomorrow’ has shown us that Canadians 
are truly a giving and concerned people, and through im- 
proved programmes and facilities at Knox College, we 
can return this good faith.’ 

Knox College will continue to stand as a national 
treasure and resource not only because of its unique Gothic 
architecture, which has been preserved for future genera- 
tions to enjoy, but also for its contribution to society and 
to the Presbyterian Church. Thanks to the thousands who 
cared, Knox College will, indeed, be able to enhance its 
“Covenant for Tomorrow’’ for the benefit of Christian 
witness everywhere. 

O 


Peter Barrow of Peter Barrow Communica- 
tions Ltd., Guelph, Ont., has done a con- 
siderable amount of the public relations 
material for Knox College and the Campaign. 
He is a strong supporter of the College and 
has run in the last two Toronto Marathons on 
behalf of the Campaign. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? = 


Tony Plomp 


A disruptive ‘experiment’ 


Some congregations allow 
children to take Communion. I 
understand this is an experiment 
sanctioned by the General 
Assembly. I find it difficult to 
believe such an important matter is 
the subject of an experiment. 


Even, since, the: 1970s athe 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
through its Church Doctrine Commit- 
tee of General Assembly, has been 
studying the question of whether bap- 
tized children should be included as 
participants at the Lord’s Supper. It 
has slowly become one of the more 
vital issues under discussion by the 
churches, since it is also a concern of 
the United Church of Canada, and has 
been addressed from time to time in 
the pages of The Presbyterian Record. 
Over the course of the past few years, 
the thoughtful reflections of congrega- 
tions, sessions and presbyteries have 
been solicited and the matter remains 
under study. A_ booklet entitled 
‘*Children of the Covenant: Towards 
a Re-thinking of the Place of Children 
at the Lord’s Table’’ may be obtain- 
ed for study purposes from the Board 
of Congregational Life at $1.25 per 
copy. 

At the 1977 Assembly the Church 
Doctrine Committee requested, and 
was granted, authority ‘‘to seek 
reports of their experience from 
Ministers and Sessions who admit 
children to the Lord’s Table at an ear- 
ly age.’’ Although the report of the 
Church Doctrir> “> mmittee of that 
year ackn¢ i that church law 
and tradi! _-e the Reformation 
“‘at least appears to tie participation 
to admissic : to Church membership,”’ 
it nevertheless seems to have taken for 
granted that there ere congregations 
where this aot the case and 
children were (0 fact admitted to Com- 
munion without having formally pro- 
fessed their faith. Subsequent to this, 
and perhaps encouraged by this action 
of Assembly, an increasing number of 
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our congregations have opened the 
Lord’s Table to baptized children and 
it has become an accepted part of their 
celebrations of the Sacrament. Many 
other congregations, however, con- 
tinue to believe this to be inap- 
propriate. They hold that children 
should wait until they have reached the 
age of discernment, are able to more 
fully appreciate the meaning of the 
Sacrament, and have publicly profess- 
ed their faith. 

Without discussing the specific 
merits of the case (and we need to 
listen very carefully to both points of 
view), I am nevertheless as troubled 


'weour church,seems 
to°dectare itselfiin 


favour of both 


diversity in practice 
and Delief.’’ 


as you appear to be. My concern is 
first of all pastoral. There are now folk 
from Presbyterian congregations 
where children have been regularly 
welcomed to the Table, entering chur- 
ches where they have not as yet been 
admitted to Communion. The former 
take it for granted that a similar 
welcome will be extended to them and 
indeed claim it as their right. The lat- 
ter are disturbed as they witness what 
they consider a serious departure from 
formerly accepted norms. 

Secondly, I am concerned that we 
have engaged upon a course of action 
from which it may be difficult, if not 
impossible, to retreat. In fact, I 
believe the matter is now irreversible. 
Once such an important change is in- 
troduced and accepted in a congrega- 


tion it can only be reversed after much | 
pain and disruption. The study docu- | 
ment referred to earlier closes in fact | 
with these words, ‘‘Those who have } 


already welcomed children into the 
worshipping community and have 


feasted with them at the Lord’s Table | 
are saying, ‘The Church can’t go | 


backward now!’’’ (p. 39) 


I am troubled that we in fact en- | 
couraged a kind of ‘congrega- | 
tionalism.’ I also believe that it may | 


even constitute a subtle change to the |. 


constitution of our Church which has 


traditionally held that legal member- © 


ship in the Church is tied to profes- 


sion of faith and full Communion (see | 
the words of invitation in the Book of | 


Common Order, 1964 which refers to 
‘‘members in full communion with 
any branch of the Church of Christ’’). 
Such an important departure from the 
usual practice should only come 
through the proper channels which our 
Church has in place but which up to 
this point have not been used. In the 
contentious issue surrounding the Or- 
dination of Women, our Church pro- 
claimed a Declaratory Act which en- 
forced uniformity in practice though 
not in belief, but here our Church 
seems to declare itself in favour of 
both diversity in practice and belief. 
We do not seem to be consistent! In 
short, the fact that in a number of con- 
gregations baptized children of 
whatever age are welcomed to the 
Lord’s Table may well become the 
“fait accompli’’ which will see this 
major change accepted. I would hope 
that this matter will be reviewed by 
subsequent Assemblies so that in time 
the whole Church can make a 
definitive decision together and thus 
have this change in practice approv- 
ed or disapproved ‘‘decently and in 
order.”’ 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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The New Testament in Scots 
translated by William Laughton Lorimer. 
(Penguin: Paperback, 1985) 

$19.95 


There is no doubt that this book is 
a tribute to Lorimer’s scholarship in 
Greek and in Scots dialect. Reader in 
Humanity (Latin) at University Col- 
lege, Dundee (Scotland) and Professor 
of Greek at St. Andrew’s University 
- an academic career which spanned 
some forty-five years - Professor 
Lorimer had all the skills necessary to 
approach the Greek text of the New 
Testament. He was also a lifelong stu- 
dent of Scots. Scots, it should be ex- 
plained, is a blanket title covering the 
dialects of spoken Scottish, itself an 
offshoot of the Northumbrian dialect 
of Anglo-Saxon. So, as I indicated, 
this book is evidence of profound 
scholarship. 


However, like all of its kind (there 
have been other attempts to provide a 
‘*Scots’’ Bible) it ignores the fact that 
the religious language of Scotland, 
since the Reformation, has been stan- 
dard English. The sermons of 
eighteenth-century Scottish divines, 
while laced, like the judgements of 
Scottish judges, with the tang of 
dialect, were based wholly and secure- 
ly on the King James Version of the 
Bible. The reviewer must ask himself 
whether Lorimer’s translation is 
designed to fulfil a need to have a 
Scottish New Testament. This 
reviewer must respond that there is 
not, nor has there ever been, such a 
need among the Scots. The most that 
can be said is that it is nice to have. 


Then the reviewer, with any exper- 
tise in dialect Scots, must go on to ask 
which dialect is used. This kind of 
translation gives the impression that 
there is a common Scottish dialect. 
This is not true, a fact that Lorimer 
must have known very well. I happen 
to have another Scots translations of 
Matthew 1:18-23 which I compared 
with Lorimer’s and found scarcely 
two words alike: the former based 
more on the dialects and vocabulary 
of south-west Scotland, my own 
native area; the later, Lorimer’s, 
drawing heavily on the east-coast 
dialects with which he was most 
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familiar. 

Perhaps the most trenchant criticism 
is that few, Scots or otherwise, will 
read it as scripture. Even fewer will 
read it as a work of scholarship. Glan- 
cing at other reviews, as I did in 
Scotland last summer, makes me 
realize that this review is quite dif- 
ferent from their unstinting praise. As 
many came from ‘English pens’ one 
wonders if they had read it at all. The 
Edinburgh Scotsman said portentious- 
ly, piously and with incredible 
naievete that “‘...it restores life to 
Scots and to the New Testament 
itself.’’ Would that it were true. I fear 
that it is not. 

I can commend its scholarship and 
praise the devotion of its author. I can- 
not quite see its usefulness in a church 
context. Nor, alas, can I say with the 
Tribune review that it is ““gloriously 
readable,’’ for it is not. Nobody talks 
like that in Scotland. I’m not sure they 
ever did. 

John Barclay Burns 


Dr. Burns, an expatriate Scot, is the senior 
minister at Providence Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfax, Virginia, USA. 


Into His Presence: Perspectives On 
Reformed Worship 
by James A. De Jong, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Board of Publications, Christian 
Reformed Church, 1985. 128 pp. $9.15 
(Leader’s guide $4.10) 

One of the most encouraging 
features of church life today, within 
the Protestant tradition, is the renewal 
of interest in what we do and say when 
we come together to worship God. All 
sorts of people, perhaps challenged by 
what is happening in traditions other 
than our own, are expressing an in- 
terest in the roots of Reformed wor- 
ship. In many cases, they are 
discovering, to their considerable sur- 
prise, certain treasures in their own 
theological and liturgical ancestry they 
had not realized ever existed. Not 
everyone knows where to begin in an 
examination of the worship patterns 
we take for granted. It is to provide 
the adults in any congregation with a 
guide to discovering, or rediscover- 
ing, the theological bases of Reform- 
ed liturgy that this book was written. 
‘‘My intent in writing this book,”’ 


comments the author, ‘‘is to help iy 
Reformed people think through their | _ 


worship.”’ 
The author, James De Jong, is the 


right person to have been given this | i 


responsibility. He draws on his ex- 
perience as a former chairman of the 
Liturgical Committee of the Christian 
Reformed Church; on his teaching 
undergraduates at Dordt College the 
theory of worship; and on his teaching 
future pastors of his church at Calvin 
Theological Seminary, of which he is 
the President. 

There is material here on the roots 
of Reformed worship in the scriptures 
and in the writings of the early church. 
This is followed by an interesting 
discussion on the relationship between 
church architecture and the worship it 
hinders or helps. There is an excellent 
treatment of the importance of the 
church year - a challenge certainly to 
those who imagine that Reformed 
Christians are indifferent to it. He has 
good things to say about the proper 
preparation for worship, reminding us 
of other days when we could take for 
granted family worship on the part of 
churchgoing people. In another 
chapter, Dr. De Jong provides an 
order of worship he believes is con- 
sistent with Reformed theology, an 
order “‘in which God is praised and 
the people are blessed.”’ It is a sim- 
ple order of worship, but it involves 
the congregation to an extent almost 
entirely unknown to congregations 
within The Presbyterian Church in 


Canada. 
In a chapter on the reading and 


preaching of the Word, the author 
discusses the ideals towards which 
every serious preacher strives as he 
prepares to proclaim the unsearchable 
riches in the scriptures. It is an en- 
couraging discussion. The material on 
the sacraments, to which I had look- 
ed forward after reading the others 
leading up to it, is somewhat disap- 
pointing. It is not easy to say why this 
would be so. Although he has many 
good things to say, it seems to me that 
he stops somewhat short of what 
Calvin himself has taught on the 
significance and meaning of both 
sacraments. 

The Christian Reformed Church has 


yeen developing a comprehensive cur- 
‘iculum of Christian education 
materials for both children and adults. 
Into His Presence was written as a part 
of that curriculum. At the end of each 
chapter a postscript is provided in 
which are suggestions for discussion 
in an adult study group. In this way 
the reader is encouraged to apply what 
he/she has learned in an examination 
and/or evaluation of what happens in 
the local Reformed Church on Sunday 
morning. 
The Christian Reformed Church is 
not The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, but it is a sister church in the 
sense that both churches are daughters 
of the Reformation. Our people are 
not as disciplined nor as theological- 
ly curious as are the members of the 
Christian Reformed Church. But 
given these and other such-like dif- 
ferences, we may learn much from- 
them, and not least in their concern for 
worship. There are many people in 
both denominations for whom ‘‘chur- 
chgoing has not become worship.”’ 
This book by Dr. De Jong will not 
solve our problems of apathy and in- 
difference toward worship displayed 
by many churchgoers. It will, 
however, if given a chance, stimulate 
thinking adults to concern themselves 
with the most important thing we do 
together as a community of faith. 
R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


P.Q.: Réné Levesque and the Parti 
Québécois in Power 
by Graham Fraser, MacMillan of Canada, 
Toronto, 1984, $12.95 

This book is an intriguing portrait 
of a man who has made an indelible 
imprint on Quebec society and its 
politics. His dedication to Quebec 
sovereignty has made hime a hero in 
the eyes of his followers, and an irri- 
tant to those who have little sympathy 
with the desire of the people of 
Quebec for a special status within 
Confederation. 

This book by Graham Fraser is a 
meticulously researched review of the 
career of Réné Levesque, from jour- 
nalist to one of Canada’s most impor- 
tant political leaders. It is also a 


history of the emergence of the Parti 
Québécois as the vehicle for those 
who most desired independence for 
Quebec, a vehicle that is by no means 
at a standstill, though its progress has 
been stalled for a time. 

Graham Fraser is the Quebec cor- 
respondent for the Globe and Mail, 
and has previously reported on 
Quebec for Maclean’s and the Mon- 
treal Gazette. He is the son of the late 
Blair Fraser, who was an outstanding 
commentator on the Canadian scene. 

Fraser reveals his deep understan- 
ding of Quebec society and its politics. 
His research is extensive. In spite of 
this, this book is never dull or pedan- 
tic. Indeed, at times it reads like a 
novel, keeping a fast pace and quoting 
little-known inside facts and conver- 
sations which reveal the personalities 
of the political players. He gives 
background information on the early 
life, education and careers of the peo- 
ple who surrounded Réné Levesque, 
both as friends and enemies. There are 
intriguing portraits of Pierre Trudeau, 
Claude Ryan, Jacques Parizeau, 
Robert Bourassa, Pierre Marc 
Johnson and other Quebec politicians 
who have become household names. 

For most Anglophone non- 
Quebecers the politics of Quebec are 
a mystery. This book will help such 
a reader to understand the peculiar 
political history of the people of 
Quebec, and to understand, and 
perhaps be more sympathetic to, their 
aspirations for a unique place in Cana- 
dian life. I find that, after reading this 
book, I no longer skip over newspaper 
accounts of Quebec politics, but read 
with interest in, and with some 
understanding of, the political 
dynamics of that province. 

This book is updated to the January, 
1985 P.Q. Convention, where the par- 
ty split over the issue of sovereignty. 
It is more than a portrait of Réné 
Levesque; it is also a short course in 
Quebec politics, and especially the 
Parti Québécois. All Canadians who 
want to understand the people of 
Quebec and their political aspirations 
would do well to read this book. 

(Rev.) David Murphy 


Mr. Murphy is the minister at Tweedsmuir 
Memorial Church and Waldemar Presbyterian 
Church, Orangeville, Ont. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


worship are threatened and insecure 
is to be misleading. Whether we agree 
or disagree with the proponents of in- 
clusive language, we must respect 
their motivation, which I have found 
to be sincere and caring concern. 

Further, I am concerned that Mrs. 
Robertson raises the spectre of heresy. 
Anyone who endeavours to interpret 
the word of God treads ‘a fine line.’ 
Is not that why we seek the guidance 
of the Spirit and pray that the Spirit 
will speak in spite of us? 

It is hard to take Mrs. Robertson 
seriously when she acuses feminists of 
‘‘trying to interpret some images por- 
trayed in the Bible in ways that were 
never meant to be’’ and immediately 
interprets Hosea 11:3,4 in subjective 
terms, based on twentieth-century, 
North American experience. Serious 
biblical interpretation by feminist 
theologians is based on rigorous 
discipline and cannot be swept aside 
so lightly. 

In so far as the words of hymns are 
concerned, it is not the first time nor 
will it be the last that words of hymns 
have been adjusted. In our worship 
services hymns provide a means by 
which people can express their 
understanding of and devotion to God 
and in that context they are not in the 
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same category as Shakespeare’s plays 
nor of classical music. 

I would encourage people to use in- 
clusive language wherever possible 
and especially in worship - inclusive 
not only of men and women but of 
children as well. It is a challenging 
and stimulating experience and if we 
should get carried away into absurdi- 
ty from time to time, we can take heart 
in that we are all called to be ‘fools 
for Christ’s sake.’ 

Barbara J. Woodruff, 
Secretary of Adult Programme, 
Women’s Missionary Society (WD) 


An open letter to the Commit- 
tee on Church Doctrine (and 
The Presbyterian Record) con- 
cerning the rights of 
homosexual ministers and lay 
people in the Church 

We are writing on behalf of that 
‘silent number’ that we all know ex- 
ists in the church today. The fact that 
there are practising homosexual peo- 
ple in the ministry and laity of the 
church, can hardly be denied. We are 
two such ‘sinners.’ We are both ac- 
tive in leadership, one of us having 
just graduated from one of the 
Presbyterian colleges, and the other 
presently preparing for such service. 

We have been keeping abreast of all 
the current matters concerning this 
vitally important issue, in both the 
church and society. From a social- 
civil point of view we are encourag- 
ed by the progressive moves under 


way. We are sending you news clipp- | 


ings dealing with the current proposals ; | 


on homosexual rights at both the | 


federal and municipal levels. It is our | 


hope and prayer that as you consider 
this, you might also reconsider the 
prejudice with which people in same 
sex relationships are faced, in the 
church. 

Neither my partner nor I can accept 
the stand of General Assembly. 

We do not consider our life together 
to be any more sinful than that of any 
other couple, neither do we feel that 
we have to hide it. And yet we are 
both faced with a dilemma; if we 
declare our life together we risk los- 
ing our places in the church, places the 
church formerly decided that we were 
‘fit for.’ And yet if we decide to go 
on hiding, we live in a false hypocrisy 
that the church forces us into. This 
seems strange coming from an institu- 
tion that has as part of its mandate, 
liberation and sincerity. In this in- 
stance we wonder who is living con- 
trary to the principles of the gospel. 

We pray that you will in your ongo- 
ing deliberations re-think the decisions 
that have been made on that ‘silent 
number.’ And until there is a more 
Christian and humane decision made, 
we sign ourselves ‘Anonymous.’ 

(names withheld by request) 


Rural ministry — 
Ontario version 


I object to Dr. S. MacKenzie’s ar- 
ticle on Rural Ministry (December, 
1985). 

To begin with, the title was 
misleading. It should have shown the 
author’s intention to address the Rural 
situation in Eastern Canada. Because 
he failed to do so many readers will 
now think his contentions apply equal- 
ly to all rural areas in Canada. No 
doubt there are a number of 
similarities across this great country, 
but there are also some very impor- 
tant differences. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the average size of congregations 
between the author’s Synod and the 
Synod of Hamilton and London, the 
latter comprising all of rural southern 
Ontario. The first stands at 106 
members per congregation, the second 
at 196; a difference of 85 per cent. 
Also, Dr. MacKenzie is concerned 


{ 


} 
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about too few members per congrega- 
ion. However, ministers in rural On- 
-ario frequently find themselves 
ministering to congregations that are 
soo large. In my own Presbytery 
‘Bruce-Maitland) the ratio of member- 
ship (including adherents) to minister 
is 300 to 1. That figure is 30 per cent 
above the number recommended by 
leading church growth personnel, 
even in single-point charges. If the 
charge consists of two or more points 
the situation becomes hopeless. 


Pastoral neglect is one of our major 
problems in rural Ontario. The amaz- 
ing fact of rural Presbyterianism is not 
the great loss of membership; it is 
rather that the loss is not even greater. 


This leads me to another criticism. 
The tenor of Dr. MacKenzie’s writing 
implies a hopelessness of the rural 
cause. That attitude augurs strongly in 
favour of national church Board 
tendencies to stress church extension 
work in the larger urban centres as the 
answer to church growth aspirations. 
I have few problems with these ambi- 
tions, except that part of the funding 
for these plans must come from rural 
congregations already desperate for 
additional staffing. Here lies a ques- 
tion of good or bad stewardship. Sup- 
pose, for example, a new congrega- 
tion is established in some fast grow- 
ing district. Land purchase and 
buildings will readily cost $750,000. 
Also suppose that ten years later 150 
‘new Presbyterians’’ have joined this 
fellowship. Praise the Lord indeed, 
but the fact remains that each new 
member has ‘‘cost’’ the sum of 
$5,000. Understand me well: I am in 
full support of some new church 
development. Still, if anyone is 
prepared to give me the use of ade- 
quate funds I, in rural Ontario, will 
also (always assuming God’s leading) 
guarantee an equal chance of gaining 
one new member for every $5,000 in- 
vested, probably several more. 


The situation in rural Canada, at 
least in Ontario, is by no means a lost 
cause. To the contrary, I am convinc- 
ed that if any appreciable church 
growth is to happen it will have to be 
precisely there, rather ‘than in the 
larger centres. This is why it is all the 
more important that the potential and 


| dynamics of rural Canada be proper- 


ly understood. Rural congregations 

desperately need more space in The 

Record, but the information given 
must be accurate. 

(Rev.) W. Lennips, 

Chelsey, Ont. 


Rite and reality 


For Dr. David Hay to say with 
reference to baptism, that I want *‘to 
separate the rite from the reality’’ is 
to overstate my position. We ought to 
be able to distinguish things which dif- 
fer without going so far as to separate 
them. Who would deny there is a con- 
nection between the rite and reality? 
However, this is a far cry from iden- 
tifying them as Dr. Hay seems to do. 
Agreed, ‘‘the signs and seals 
are...God’s guarantee’’ but of what? 
The regeneration of all who receive 
the signs and seals? The Westminster 
Confession denies this unconditional 
assertion re baptism: (XXVIII.5): 
‘* grace and salvation are not so in- 
separably annexed to it, as...that all 
are baptised are undoubtedly 
regenerate.” 

As for the sacrament being like the 
seal on an official document, agreed 
again, but to what extent? Not even 
the seal is to be equated with the docu- 
ment, let alone with the terms of it and 
still less with the actual possession and 
experience of the realities referred to 
in it. A couple in my congregation 
have proudly shown me a beautiful 
parchment title-deed to a piece of pro- 
perty. The attached beeswax seal is 
most impressive. They have the docu- 
ment and the seal but have long ago 
lost possession of the farm. 

With reference to his further com- 
ments on Gal. 3:26,27, Dr. Hay simp- 
ly repeats his former confusion of the 
rite and reality. The text reads “‘bap- 
tised into Christ’’ not ‘‘baptised with 
water.’’ With what justification does 
Dr. Hay, with many fanatical Baptists, 
assume water when baptism is men- 
tioned and vice versa. Of course “‘the 
reference to water is explicit’’ but is 
it a reference to baptism? (I am well 
aware of the weight of confessional 
and theological opinion in favour of 
Dr. Hay’s interpretation, though in 
company with John Calvin, I dare to 
disagree with it.) By what biblical 
authority does Dr. Hay “‘insist that for 
Jesus at St. John 3 (birth from above) 
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is a sacramental event’’? ‘Born of 
water’’ can quite legitimately and con- 
sistently in context be understood, 
without any sacramental assumptions 
whatsoever, as natural birth over 
against spiritual birth, ‘“‘born of the 
spirit.’ 

As for Dr. Hay’s personal 
testimony, when he “‘came to faith’’ 
what was his relationship to the 
Church? He states in his first letter and 
reasserts in his second one, that a per- 
son is by baptism reborn into Christ’s 
visible body, the Church. ‘‘Without 
baptism’’ I presume he would be out- 
side it but if, as he says, “‘there is no 
‘invisible Church’ ... outside the 
Church Visible, except the Church 
Triumphant in Heaven,’’ where was 
he - in limbo? Are believers within the 
Quakers and the Salvation Army to be 
denied membership in the Church 
(visible and invisible) without 
baptism? 

In general Dr. Hay leaps to too 
many conclusions without sound 
reason, e.g. to equate ‘‘divine 
authorization’’ with ‘‘(identification)’’ 
and to say that ‘‘to separate the rite 
from the reality...is to deny the divine 
authorization...”’ 

It seems to me that Dr. Hay’s final 
quotation from the Shorter Catechism 
(85) supports my initial position rather 
than his: “‘the diligent use of all the 
outward means’’ is not be identified 
with the end - namely, “‘the benefits 
of redemption.’’ It may not be without 
relevance to quote Alexander Whyte 
in his commentary on the Shorter 
Catechism (Q.94). ‘*‘Those who have 
read Church history, and who are 
observers of contemporary Church 
life, and who have been taught the 
truth about the sacraments, as it is 
drawn from the scriptures and em- 
bodied in the best Reformed and 
Puritan symbols, will not think Dr. 
Cunningham’s words one whit too 
strong, when he says, “The doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration has been 
perhaps as powerful and extensive a 
cause of deadly error as any other doc- 
trine that Satan ever invented’ (see 
Chapter XXII of his Historical 
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Theology).’’ Elsewhere, writing on 
John 3:5, Dr. Whyte rejects any idea 
of baptismal regeneration and adds, 
‘‘No, there is no such thing. Believe 
me whoever says it and however long 
and learnedly and solemnly they have 
been saying it, there is no such thing.”’ 
And neither there is! 

(Rev.) J. Desmond McConaghy 
Ottawa, Ont. 


More on the‘new birth’ 


In view of recent discussion upon 
the subject of regeneration, the new 
birth, it seems that there is something 
important that must be added, name- 
ly that the new birth is real. The ex- 
pression ‘‘born again’ is not mere 
glorified language to represent a deci- 
sion for Christ, or reformation of 
character, or subjective experience, 
etc., although these are results of the 
new birth. 

When our Lord spoke to Nicodemus 
of the necessity of the new birth, he 
twice prefixed his statement with the 
words ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
you,’’ emphasizing that he was say- 
ing something most important. 
Similarly, the Apostle Paul referred to 
the Christian believer as ‘‘a new 
creature’ (II Cor. 5:17; Galatians 
6:15). Such language must be taken 
seriously, not superficially. 

As our first birth in the flesh is real, 
so the new birth, which is spiritual, 
is just as real. As the first birth is the 
beginning of our mortal life, so the 
new birth is the beginning of our eter- 
nal life, which the believer possesses 
even while in this mortal life. 

It is as a result of our first birth that 
we have the ability to make decisions, 
the power of vision, the desire for ac- 
tivity, the experience of life, etc. So 
it is as a result of the new birth that 
we have repentance, faith in Christ, 
conversion, the desire for Christian 
service; the »€xperience or im yjoy 
unspeakable and full of glory’’ (I Peter 
1.3) 268% 

The phrase ‘‘water and the Spirit”’ 
(John 3:5) has been given various in- 
terpretations. But let us try to avoid 
speculation. Dr. Leon Morris, an 
evangelical Anglican scholar, regards 
the expression ‘‘water and the Spirit”’ 
as a hendiadys, the two nouns form- 
ing one idea, namely ‘‘spiritual 
water.’’ As natural water is associated 
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with natural birth, so spiritual water 
is associated with spiritual birth. } 
There are also other occasions in 
which our Lord used the term 
‘‘water’’ to represent the Holy Spirit | 
(John 4:14; 7:38,39). \ 
It was not by any decision or action 
of ours that we were born into this” 
world; rather, our decision or actions } 
were the result of our birth. Likewise, | 
it is not by any decision or action on— 
our part that we are born again; 
rather, our decisions and actions per- 
taining to our relation to Christ are the 
result of our new birth. The expres- 
sion ‘‘born again’’ denotes the 
creative work of the Holy Spirit in an 
individual, resulting in repentance, 
faith, conversion, etc. ‘‘For it is God 
which worketh in you both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure’’ (Phil. 
23 yy 
(Rev.) Neil J. McLean, 
Marion Bridge, 
Cape Breton Island, N.S. 


On Church Growth: 


A response to 
‘insider’? Chuck Congram 

To your suggestion that the proper 
question for me to ask about church 
growth is *‘Why has the church not 
responded to the promptings of the 
Spirit as he challenges us through the 
work of the National Committee on 
Church Growth?’’ I reply that the 
answer to that question was in my first 
letter - the Church Growth Commit- 
tee has not recognized the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the General Assembly 
at Sudbury in 1979. 

Did the commissioner to the 
General Assembly who placed the mo- 
tion on church growth before the 
General Assembly bring the matter to 
the commissioners as something 
originating within himself, to have the 
commissioners accept it as a good idea 
and support it with enthusiasm, jump- 
ing on the bandwagon, so to speak? 

Or, did the Holy Spirit lead and 
work in the assembly of commis- 
sioners to bring the church 
(Presbyterian) to a commitment to the 
growth of the church fellowship in 
spiritual strength and membership and 
thus to the decision to double in the 
decade of the eighties? I believe it was 
the Holy Spirit that led and moved the 


{979 General Assembly to commit the 
esbyterian Church to undertake and 
achieve this goal. Am I alone in this 
conviction? 

If the decision by the General 
Assembly, to reach out through the 
fellowship of the Presbyterian Church 
in such a way, was made under the 
guidance of God by his Holy Spirit, 
chen why has this not been told 
throughout the church fellowship? If, 
on the other hand, the decision was 
one made by the Assembly commis- 
sioners on their own, why, then, are 
we begging, urging, and cajoling the 
Holy Spirit to break through on us and 
put his imprimatur on our man-made 
scheme, why do we wonder that the 
Holy Spirit in his Church does not ac- 
cept our challenge to him? 

It is in this context that I have ad- 
dressed the National Committee On 
Church Growth with the question, 
‘*Has the National Committee given 
recognition to the Holy Spirit?’’ I have 
never seen evidence in the literature, 
etc., produced by the National Com- 
mittee, i.e. a plain and simple story 
how God moved the 1979 General 
Assembly by his Spirit to undertake 
and commit his Church to go forth in 
his Name and by his Spirit, that his 
Church might grow in spiritual 
strength and increase in members 
among us. If it has been told, and I 
missed seeing it, I offer my humble 
apology to the National Committee on 
Church Growth. Testify, testify, and 
testify again to what God has already 
done and he will do more to glorify 
himself in his people. 

‘‘The best laid plans of mice and 
men gang aft agley, and leave us 
naught but grief and pain for promis- 
ed joy.’’ But when God works by his 
Spirit and his people respond to his 
Spirit’s leading there is much fruit- 
fulness and great joy. The commis- 
sioners to the 1979 General Assembly, 
I believe, were moved by God as he 
poured out his Holy Spirit upon them. 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 

(Rev.) Wallace MacKinnon, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


‘‘Calls’’ and stipends 

From the December Record I quote 
from the letter of Mrs. Alex Watson 
(pages 7 and 33): ‘*6. In my opinion, 
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a ‘call’ is purely a spiritual matter. In 
that sense it could be considered 
unrelated to the human factors, of 
everyday life, needs and limitations.”’ 
She concludes Item 6 with ‘‘But in 
point of fact, it should be considered 
an enhancement of a person’s ability 
to face and tackle those human needs 
better.”’ 

It is believed that the letter of the 
Rev. J.W. Denyer on page 37 of the 
December Record echoes Item 6 of 
Mrs. Watson’s letter. Do we, as 
Presbyterians, rely on the ‘call’ as 
justification in many parishes for the 
provision of a stipend below or bare- 
ly above the accepted poverty level? 
If this is so, why should we place an 
incumbent in a parish with full 
knowledge that his family must suf- 
fer? How can we, as Christians, 
justify such action? 

Like Mr. Denyer, I was surprised 
at Mr. Don Taylor’s inclusion of the 
Travel Allowance as a part of the sti- 
pend. I am sure Mr. Taylor did not 
intend to mislead. But he did. It is evi- 
dent that a minister’s travel allowance 
is a reimbursement of an expenditure 
to be incurred gradually throughout 
the year. 

Earle W. Elliott, 
Belleville, Ont. 


Disband the 
International Affairs 
Committee 


Ed. The following is a copy to The 
Record of the reply to a referral to ses- 
sions and presbyteries requested in 
Recommendation I of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Committee (Pages 345-6 
Acts and Proceedings of the 111th 
General Assembly). The recommenda- 
tion asked for comments and sugges- 
tions on a statement on Canadian- 
United States Relations. 


‘With deep regret, and with sincere 
belief that peace must come in the 
hearts of individuals through which 
alone peace in the world is ultimately 
possible, we recommend that the In- 
ternational Affairs Committee be 
disbanded and a new committee of 
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staff and clergy which is more balanc- 
ed ideologically and religiously be 
formed to study the appropriate role 
of the church as a body in international 
affairs. 

Our grave misgivings come from 
the Committee’s report to the General 
Assembly from which remits have 
come to church sessions for study and 
recommendations. This report totally 
neglects to mention the massive input 
into Central America, particularly into 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, by 
Russia, Cuba and their satellites of 
arms, guerrilla training and killer 
squads while laying the blame soley 
on the United States for military in- 
tervention. In this they totally 
disregard the position of Canada’s 
government expressed by the Hon. 
Mr. Clark on the basis of excellent in- 
telligence, in which Canada regrets 
the military intrusions of both sides in- 
to Central America. 

Significantly, as well, not one word 
of criticism was given in their report 
of Russia’s tragic invasion of 
Afghanistan, now six years old, which 
Canada has strongly protested to the 
Soviet Government. In fact, it became 
necessary for an individual commis- 
sioner, W.S. Thomson, to move a 
separate motion of criticism of the 
Russian invasion which was duly 
adopted by the Assembly. 

Replacing one form of tyranny with 
another in either national or interna- 
tional affairs provides no solution 
whatsoever. Replacing hate, fear and 
greed with the love of Christ in the 
hearts of men and women everywhere 
and in all stations of life is surely the 
role of the Christian Church.’’ 

R. Gartshore, 

Clerk of Session, 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Fundamentalism on 
the left 


It appears that Philip Lee’s objec- 
tions to the editor’s consideration of 
both sides of an issue may be another 
example of the increasing intolerance 
of the political and ecclesiastical left. 
It is strange that they should try to 
silence all voices except their own. It 
used to be that it was mostly the ex- 
treme right which left itself open to the 


charge of narrow-mindedness, self- | 
righteousness, dogmatism, and of 
having simplistic solutions to complex | 
solutions. Now we are seeing a ne 
‘fundamentalism’ of the left. 

Thank God for one church jour-— 
nalist who does not jump on the cur- | 
rent ecclesiastical social-issue band-— 
wagon. At one time it was the boycott - 
of grapes; then it was Nestlé products; 
now it is particular brands of canned 
fruit, who knows what it will be 
tomorrow? Such choices of social 
issues, like that of the scriptures used 
to support them, are quite arbitrary. 
On the South African issue there | 
seems to be a vindictiveness which 
longs for the annihilation of all the 
whites of the nation. That apartheid is 
a form of injustice comparable to 
slavery most people agree; but how to” 
abolish it, without the death of 
millions of people, black and white, 
is a problem without a simple solution. 
For the most part, only journalists and 
clergy can afford the luxury of espous- 
ing idealism without the responsibili- 
ty of putting it into practice. 

The late Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
one time President of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, wrote in his. 
book Christ and Crisis ‘‘I have read 
pronouncements and resolutions on 
these matters that only prove that 
those who made them were either 
tendentious or did not know all the 
facts. And neither naiveté nor tenden- 
tiousness becomes the Church.”’ 

(Rev.) Wallace Whyte, 
West Hill, Ont. 


Onward, Christian 
Soldiers 

With reference to the letter from 
David M. Smith of Chateauguay, 
Quebec, ‘‘Less Warlike Christian 


‘Soldiers,’’ (Presbyterian Record - Oc- 


tober, 1985); might I express my opin- 
ion in this connection? 

Any person acquainted with the 
Pauline Epistles should understand 
that the Christian life is one of spiritual 
warfare. The following scriptures at- 
test to this fact. 

(1) Il Timothy 2:3-4 ‘‘Thou 
therefore endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the af- 
fairs of this life, that he may please 
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1im who hath chosen him to be a 
soldier.” 

(2) If Timothy 4:7 ‘‘I have fought 

a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.”’ 
_ (3) Ephesians 6:11-17 *‘Put on the 
whole armour of God...For we wres- 
tle not against flesh and blood...but 
against the rules of darkness.... Above 
all, taking the shield of faith...the 
helmet of salvation...which is the 
word of God.”’ 

Since the Millenium is not with us 
yet, why not sing ‘‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers’ or “‘Fight the good fight 
with all thy might.’’ Thanks be unto 
God which giveth us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

D. M. Young, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Too many translations 

Every Sunday, and other days when 
I attend a church service, in either our 
own or other denominations, my ears 
are assailed by scripture readings from 
sundry versions and translations of the 
Bible. I am distressed because of the 
weird and wonderful interpretations of 
these various wordings. One thought 
that occurs is that surely these versions 
are not motivated by mercenary con- 
siderations - or am I wrong in this? 

As one who was brought up on the 
King James Version, I realize that it 
has its limitations and problems. But 
as one who, subsequently, supported 
the scholarship and careful and sen- 
sitive wording of the Revised Standard 
Version, I believe that a lot of confu- 
sion would be avoided if the RSV 
were an authorized translation to be 
used in our church. It’s only logical 
to conclude that where two transla- 
tions or versions are used, one is bet- 
ter than the other. And where three or 
more are used, one must be the best. 
I suppose what I’m asking you is, 
‘‘Which is the better or the best?’’ 
When we decide upon that, let’s use 
it and scrap the rest. 

It is especially confusing when pew 
Bibles are provided in one translation, 
and scripture readings are given from 
one or two others. I’d like to hear 
comments on this. 

(Rev.) George H. Young, 
Sarnia, Ont. 
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American’s ethical 
practice on shifting 
base 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — U.S. 
News and World Report (Dec. 9) 
reveals the results of its recent 
‘*Morality Test,’’ which, ‘‘with a few 
exceptions, refutes the contention of 
some critics that the nation’s (the 
U.S.) current political conservatism is 
reviving a morality of simpler times.”’ 
The wide-ranging survey includes 
questions about everyday situations; 
for example, 46 per cent of people in 
the 18-29 age group admit to calling 
their employer and claiming they are 
sick when they are not (only 13 per 
cent of those over 60 make that admis- 
sion). Asked ‘‘Is it wrong for a man 
and a woman to have sexual relations 
before marriage?,’’ 20 per cent in the 
younger age group Said ‘““yes’’ and 78 
said ‘‘no’’; in the 60-plus group, 60 
per cent said ““yes’’ and 36 per cent 
said nO! 

Forty per cent of those 18-29 felt 
that homosexuality was an ‘‘accep- 
table’’ lifestyle, while only 19 per cent 
of the older group agreed with that 
view. Respondents were asked to rate 
ethical standards in various fields. 
‘‘The clergy’’ received the highest 
ratings, followed by ‘‘medical doc- 
tors.’’ Among those groups with “‘less 
than average’ ratings were ‘“‘members 
of Congress’’ and ‘‘state political of- 
ficeholders.”’ 

An accompanying article (‘‘The 
State of American Values’’) evaluates 
the results, offering observations by 
several ethicists. The article indicates, 
‘‘on certain subjects, Americans have 
simply changed their minds.’’ Those 
subjects include gambling, drinking 
and premarital sex (‘‘On average, 
girls in the U.S. have their first sex- 
ual intercourse at 16, boys at 
15-1/2°’). Although attitudes toward 
adultery have not changed, its fre- 
quency apparently has, in that women 
are now as active as men in its 
practice. 

Among the Report’s conclusions: 
‘Children - and adults - are less in- 
fluenced today by authority figures. 
More and more people seek guidance 
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from one another. Although signifi- 
cant percentages indicate that religious 
beliefs affect their behaviour a great 
deal...pollster George Gallup, Jr. told 
a Christian symposium on November 
2, ‘Church attendance makes little dif- 
ference in people’s ethical views and 
behaviour with respect to lying, 
cheating, pilferage, and not reporting 
theft.’”’ 


Westminster Seminary 
open and closed 
to women 


(RES NE) — In an action by its 
Board of Trustees last November, 
Westminster Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, kept the 
door both open and closed to female 
students and faculty. 

Because ‘‘Westminster is opposed 
to ordaining women to the gospel 
ministry, the Board declines to admit 
women to a single-track M.Div.”’ pro- 
gramme. However, recognizing the 
seminary’s responsibility to train 
women for non-ordained ministry 
positions, the Board instructed the 
faculty to develop an alternative 
‘‘General Ministries’? track in the 
M.Div. programme to which women 
would be admitted. 

Women faculty members will con- 
tinue to have voting membership on 
the faculty. At the same time, the 
seminary will continue its policy of 
having a preponderance of male facul- 
ty members ‘‘in view of our primary 
goal of training men for the gospel 
ministry.’’ In choosing new faculty 
members ‘‘one primary factor to be 
considered will be the candidates’ 
pastoral experience (or lack thereof).”’ 


Missionary escapes 
guerrillas; three 
others still held 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — Mis- 
sionary pilot Paul Dye of the New 
Tribes Mission escaped from leftist 
guerrillas who kidnapped him and 
three other missionaries in a remote 
jungle area of Colombia. Dye made 
his escape by flying out of the jungle 
on a foggy, moonless night, with his 
plane’s lights out, not knowing 
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| 
whether he had fuel enough to make | 
it. The guerrillas are still holding the 
other three - Timothy and Bonnie Cain | 
and Stephen Estelle - for a ransom of | 


$130,000. | 
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Fidel Castro’s book 
on religion | 
reported best-seller ) 


(EPS) — London-based Reuter 
news agency reports from Havana, 
Cuba that Fidel and Religion, a book — 
which summarizes 23 hours of con- 
versations between Cuban leader Fidel 
Castro and Roman _ Catholic 
(Dominican) priest Frei Betto is a 
‘‘runaway best-seller’’ in Cuba. In the 
book, Castro rejects discrimination 
against Christians. 


Snag in church 
unity talks in 
Scotland 


Criticism in the Kirk’s presbyteries 
makes it appear unlikely that the six 
Church ‘*Multilateral Conversation’’ 
proposals for Protestant Church uni- 
ty in Scotland can proceed in their pre- 
sent form. The report had suggested 
a scheme in which the other Churches 
(including Scottish Episcopalians) 
would accept the Declaratory Articles 
of the Church of Scotland as those of 
a united church which would include 
semi-permanent Moderators within a 
Presbyterian system. 

Presbyteries were not asked to give 
a straight yes or not to the scheme but 
they did have to advise on whether 
there was sufficient agreement to pro- 
ceed to a formal basis and plan of 
union. Such a plan would at the final 
stage have to secure majority support 
from Presbyterians for all major 
changes and two-thirds support for 
changes in the Declaratory Articles. 

With three-quarters of the 
Presbytery views known, there was a 
clear trend against the proposals, with 
hostility toward the idea of the “‘three- 
fold ministry’’ even stronger than con- 
cern about the exact extent of the 
‘‘*minimal’’ changes to be made in the 
articles. 

Although Edinburgh Presbytery 


| 
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voted by a majority of two to support 
the plan in principle, even it could not 
endorse the section on ministry. The 
other large Presbyteries either came 
out clearly against the plan or stated 
“major reservations which would make 
_a basis and plan of union a virtual im- 
possibility at this stage. 

Of the first 32 (out of 46) Scottish 
'Presbyteries to send in their findings 
only 10 gave a go-ahead for the basis 
and plan, three of them subject to 
substantial reservations. The other 22 
had either expressed outright opposi- 
‘tion or major reservations on points 
of principle. 

The General Assembly in May will 
make the Kirk’s formal response to 
the Multilateral scheme. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Church of Scotland 
ordaining more women 
elders 


Although women account for less 
than a quarter of the Church of 
Scotland’s 46,000 elders, they are 
now providing almost half the new 
elders being ordained. An analysis of 
nearly 1400 elders’ ordinations 
recorded in 1985 shows that 44.5 per 
cent were women, an increase of 
about 2.5 per cent on the previous 
year. 

According to the procedures of the 
Kirk, men and women should now be 
considered on equal terms when new 

elders are sought. 

However, there are still a minority 
of Kirk congregations where, whether 
from theological or social conser- 
vatism, no women elders have yet 
been appointed. Although no official 
figures are available, this minority is 
thought to be about 10 to 20 per cent 
of all congregations, mostly in the 
Highlands and Islands, but also in- 
cluding some conservative evangelical 
city congregations. 

R.D. Kernohan 


Masses take place in 
Presbyterian Church 


(The Catholic Register) — In an 
unusual gesture signalling improved 
ecumenical relations, Sunday Masses 
are being celebrated in a church own- 

/ed by the Church of Scotland. 


Beginning last December, 
parishioners of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Leslie were to at- 
tend early morning Sunday Masses at 
St. Ninian’s (Presbyterian) Church in 
nearby Tanshall until construction of 
a Catholic church for the St. Mary’s 
Parishioners was completed. 

Father Andrew Monaghan, 
episcopal vicar for communications in 
the Archdiocese of St. Andrew’s and 
Edinburgh, said the new arrangement 
was yet another sign of growing cor- 
diality between the two churches in 
Scotland. 

In the past, churches of other 
denominations have been loaned to 
Catholic parishes, but only because of 
emergencies such as fire or because 
of location in isolated parts of the 
country. 


GKN appoints instructor 
in feminist theology 


(RES NE) — The general synod of 
the Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands (GKN) has decided to ap- 
point a part-time instructor in feminist 
theology at the Theological School in 
Kampen. The current rector of the 
school, Professor K.A. Schippers, has 
said that the opening of such a posi- 
tion is not a fad inspired by the 
modern world. Approximately half of 
the students in Kampen are women. 


Prominent Netherlands 
church leader’s 
statement causes furor 


(RES NE) — The statement made 
by the Rev. H. Huting, president of 
the synod of the Netherlands Reform- 
ed Church (NHK), that if Western 
economic sanctions against South 
Africa do not help, the only recourse 
open to the churches is to give sup- 
port to violent means of resistance has 
created a furor. Mr. Huting made the 
statement in an interview upon his 
return from a World Council of Chur- 
ches’ meeting in December in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, where the South African 
crisis was discussed. According to 
Huting, the churches now already sup- 
port organizations such as the African 
National Congress (ANC). 

Mr. J. van der Graaf, a member of 
the NHK World Diaconate Commis- 


sion, declared that if Huting would 
abide by his call to support violent 
resistance, he ought to resign as presi- 
dent of synod. Also, the World 
Diaconate of the NHK itself has ex- 
pressed its disagreement with the Rev. 
Huting’s view. According to the 
diaconal agency, he has wrongly 
given the impression that the 
Netherlands Reformed Church would 
stand behind the political goals of the 
ANC. 


Greater financial 
freedom for Chinese 
churches 

(RES NE) — For the first time since 
1949 Chinese churches may request 
and receive financial support from 
Christians abroad. A news item in 
China News and Church Report 
(CNCR) revealed that the Chinese 
Protestant Three-Self Patriotic Move- 
ment (TSPM) has been telling chur- 
ches of this new development. 

The China Christian Council also 
disclosed that local churches now pay 
most of their own expenses. One of 
the ‘‘three-selves’’ is self-support of 
the churches. 
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Origin 


A fire-mist and a 
planet; 

A crystal and a 
cell: 

A jellyfish and a 
saurian, 

And caves where 
cavemen dwell. 


Then a sense of law 
and beauty 

And a face turned 
from a clod — 

Some call it 
evolution 

But we know it 
was God. 


Theodora 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
> Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 


custom decorated to sell you, your 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


church, business or school. Our policy: 

Prompt service, friendly and hea 
Sats a Memory”’ 

Anniversary F 

Plates 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 

Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Clan China 
Buchan Pottery Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 


for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


a 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Your memory in handpainted 22 carat 
gold for $29.95. 
Let us make your convention memorable 
with your personalized organization 
souvenir. 

Phone for your order today! 

We will mail it to your home. 


HERITAGE ARTS 
CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive, 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
L2N 1L1 


COMMEMORATIVE 
PROVEN 
FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 
Bnet Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions “ber 
nbUny Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia aNGLAA 
o~ Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each IZ 
( He Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. EN 
pus" $ | CREEMORE CHINA & GLASSLTD. —% mame 
of CHIND. “ BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
femont. ® LOM 1G0 Tel. (705) 466-2847 
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‘‘ Robemakers and Tatlors Since 1842" 
HARCOURTS} 
LUsti the 1 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
977-4408 Toronto, M5V 2B9 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 


Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Marg Osborne - Charlie Chamberlain - Don 
Messer and much more old time gospel and 
fiddle music. The records and tapes you never 
find in stores anymore. Free catalog. The 
Music Barn, Box 309 C, Mount Albert, Ont. 
LOG 1MO 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 


DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've pro- 
bably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3325 


HONOURED RECENTLY for their 19 years of service as 
treasurers of Latona Church, Dornoch, Ont., were Gerald and 
Jean Walker. An engraved sterling tray was presented to the cou- 
ple by Ken Mortley (right), chairman of the board of managers. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., 
were presented with a historical plaque by the Government of 
Ontario. The plaque recognizes St. Andrew’s 151 years of ex- 
istence and includes background information in English and 
Gaelic. Pictured unveiling it are Miss Jean Craig and Hugh 
Cameron. 


Photo: Colin Clarke Photography 


A SERVICE of celebration and thanksgiving for a lifetime of ser- 
vice to the Presbyterian Church and the community, was held 
Dec. 8, 1985, on the occasion of the 80th birthday of Mrs. Vera 
McCulloch. Mrs. McCulloch (left) has been very active in the life 
of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., particularly in the session and 
WMS. She is also a former ‘‘good citizen of the year’ for Ver- 
non. Presenting her with a bouquet is Mrs. Elsie McRorie, while 
the Rev. Larry Lin looks on. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


PICTURED, the Rev. Glenn Inglis receives a cheque for $3353.32 
to be used for educational needs at the Helen MacDonald 
Memorial School in Jhansi, India, from Shawna Paton, represen- 
ting the Sunday School of St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, Ont., and 
Ron Agnew, chairman of St. Paul’s mission committee. The 
money was raised during the church’s annual mission project held 
from Oct. 20 to Nov. 17, 1985, and was presented to the Rev. 
Inglis on Nov. 24. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Nanaimo, B.C., 
celebrated 120 years of worship at a dinner on Nov. 26, 1985. 
Pictured (left to right) are: Dr. Brian Fraser of the Vancouver 
School of Theology, guest speaker; Mrs. Mildred Young, elder; 
Dr. W.O. Nugent, interim minister at St. Andrew's; and Miss 
Elizabeth Forrester, clerk of session. 


SIX SISTERS were on hand Oct. 20, 1985, when new doors were 
dedicated at Knox Church, Holstein, Ont., to the Glory of God 
and in loving memory of their parents, John and Ida Leith, lifelong 
members of the congregation. Mrs. Ken Ross (Leith) made the 


formal dedication on behalf of the family, and the Rev. M. Tubb 
officiated. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Stirling, Ont., paid tribute to 17 people 
who have been communicant members of St. Andrew’s for 50 or more years, with a special 
service Oct. 2, 1985. Those honoured were (in alphabetical order): Cora Eggleton (52 | 
years); Charles and Gwen Fargey (51 years); Edna Fox (68 years); James Johnston (54 
years); Clarence and Mollie McGee (52 years), who were unable to attend; Pearl McGee 
(62 years); Sheldon Mcintosh (52 years), unable to attend; Leone Montgomery (69 years); 
Helen Ray (59 years), unable to attend; Bessie Rodgers (75 years); Walter Rodgers (50 
years); Bernice Rollins (52 years); Gena Spry (68 years); Rosa Spry (60 years); and Luella 


THE CONGREGATION of First Church, 
Kenora, Ont., held an anniversary party 
for Jim Gilbert and his wife, Sondra, on 
Oct. 20, to mark his 25th year as choir 
leader. 


Tompkins (51 years). On the right is the minister, the Rev. Bruce Cossar. 


NEW CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated at First Church, Kenora, 
Ont., on Oct. 13. The church’s minister, the Rev. Steve Surman, 
conducted the service. 


A WEEKEND of festivities was held to thank the Rev. Fred Miller 
and his wife, Ethel, for their 25 years of leadership at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ont. This year also marks the 30th an- 
niversary of Dr. Miller’s ordination. A testimonial dinner and 
cabaret night on January 4 included a ‘‘Royal Air Farce Crew”’ 
which entertained with music and skits recounting the life of the 
Belfast native and Second World War pilot. Many former staff 
members and lifelong friends of the Millers were present, and 
Dr. Miller’s brother, Sam, and nephew, Stewart, came from 
England to share in the tribute. A.C. ‘‘Bus’’ Keiller, clerk of ses- 
sion, presented the couple with lawn furniture on behalf of the 
congregation and friends. The Rev. Charles Townsley, a longtime 
friend of the Millers, preached the Sunday morning sermon. The 
Sunday School students and teachers joined the congregation 
at the conclusion of the service when Mrs. Miller was presented 
with a nosegay, and Mr. Miller with a plaque, mantel clock and 
cheque. A capacity crowd attended a luncheon reception follow- 
ing the service. The Millers are pictured with A.C. Keiller, clerk 
of session. 
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PICTURED at a reception following the 111th Anniversary Ser- 
vice of Erskine Church, Ottawa, are (left to right): the Rev. 
Laurence DeWolfe, minister of Erskine; the Rev. Janet DeWolfe; 
Mrs. Ann Currie; and Dr. Arthur Currie, guest preacher. 
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A LIFETIME of service to the Church was recognized recently 
when Mrs. Dorothy Neal was honored upon her retirement as an 
active Sunday School teacher at Laurel Lea - St. Matthew’s 
Church, Sarnia, Ont. Mrs. Neal taught Sunday School for 50 years 
in various Presbyterian churches, more than 20 of which were 
at Laurel Lea - St. Matthew’s where she is still very active, serv- 
ing as WMS president and as an elder. Some 125 friends, co- 
workers and family members were present at the reception when 
Mrs. Neal received a plaque, and a poster-sized card designed 
by the congregation. A decorated cake, which she cut, was serv- 
ed. Pictured with Mrs. Neal (centre) are Don Machan, Sunday 
School superintendent, and the Rev. lona MacLean, minister of 
Laurel Lea - St. Matthew’s. 
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THE “PRESBYTEENS” of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., under the leadership of 
Shristian youth worker Anne Milne (front, far right), took part in a service at St. Michael’s 
and All Saints Anglican Church in Cornwall, Nov. 16, 1985. The sermon was adapted 
from a theme address of the 1983 Youth Triennium, entitled ‘‘Lay Down Your Nets’. 
Pictured in the front on the left is the Rev. Judith Hart, the Anglican minister. 


Church, Blue Mountain, N.S., by the 
minister, the Rev. Lee McNaughton. 
The presentation was made by Mr. 
Rhyne’s mother, Mrs. John Rhyne. 


On Sunday, Jan. 12, forty-eight copies 
of The Book of Praise, given in loving 
memory of Douglas Andrew Rhyne by 
the family, were dedicated at Knox 


A SPECIAL SERVICE of Thanksgiving and Rededication was held the afternoon of Jan. 
12 at Orillia Church, Orillia, Ont., following the restoration of the sanctuary, heavily damag- 
ed ina fire last July. The service was preceded by a recital by the church organist, Walter 
Thornton, with trumpeters John Coull and Robin Russell. Participating in the service were 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, Moderator of the Synod of Toronto and Kingston, Dr. Paul Brown, 
Moderator of the Presbytery.of Barrie, former assistant ministers Dr. D.K. Perrie, the 
Rev. George B. Cunningham and the Rev. J.A. Thompson, together with the present 
minister, Dr. Eric A. Beggs and assistant minister, the Rev. Andrew Turnbull. Dr. Donald 
Corbett, Principal of Knox College, was the guest preacher. The church sanctuary has 
been completely refurbished at a cost of $600,000, the main organ is being cleaned and 
reassembled section by section, and a new echo organ will be installed later this year. 
Several in memoriam gifts were presented during the service. Pictured with Dr. Beggs 
are: Scott Tudhope, who presented a grand piano in memory of his parents, Charles 
and Elva Tudhope, on behalf of the family; Mrs. Kathleen Bacon (second from right), 
who presented two Communion chairs in memory of her husband, Eric Bacon, a former 
clerk of session; and Mrs. lleen Foster, who presented two offertory tables in memory 
of Mrs. Grace Marshall on behalf of Group | of the Ladies Aid. O 


GIFT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


$7.50 per. year 
for eleven issues 


Gift subscription to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


For additional gift subscrip- 
tions, please attach a list of 
the name(s) and address(es) 
of the recipient(s). 


Attached is a list for addi- 
tional gift subscriptions 
beYess t+ No 


Invoice to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


Send to: 
Circulation Department 
(Gift Subscription) 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 ' 
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MILLS, the Rev. Paul L., 56, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Wingham, 
Ont., died on December 23, 1985. 

Mr. Mills was born in Machias, New 
York. He received his early education in 
New York State and attended high school 
in Scotia, N.Y. He was a member of the 
United States Marine Corps before going in- 
to full-time Christian ministry. 

He served on the Arcade Police Force in 
Arcade, N.Y. while attending Houghton 
College, Houghton, N.Y. He took his 
Liberal Arts at St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity while serving St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church in Merigomish, N.S., as a student: 
later, he studied at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Montreal and served as a student 
minister in Vernon, Ont., where he was or- 
dained in 1961. He served pastorates at 
Grace Church in Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Westminster Church, Barrie, Ont.; Zion 
Church, Angus, Ont.; and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wingham, Ont. He served as 
Chaplain of the Wingham Scouting 
programme. 

Mr. Mills is survived by his widow, Julia 
(Bell); three daughters, Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Robert Siletzky), Durham, North Carolina; 
Esther (Mrs. John Brennan) of Orangeville, 
Ont; Martha of Toronto and Timothy of 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania; his mother, Mrs. Edna Wright, 
Arcade, New York; two sisters, Barbara 
(Mrs. Joseph Borini), Arcade, New York 
and Ruth Ann (Mrs. Earl Heider) of Florida; 
and six grandchildren. 

BLACK, MRS. GEORGE (IDA), 76 longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Swinton 
Park, Ont., life member of WMS, Glad 
Tidings secretary, treasurer and Sunshine 
convener for Ladies Aid, Dec. 19, 1985. 

CAMERON, C. DOUGLAS, 84, longtime 
elder and member of Morningside 


Dorothy Lake Camp 


Wilderness Camp in Northern Ontario 


Looking for Staff: Cook, Assistant Cook, 
Waterfront Staff, Counsellors 

Reply by April 15/86 to: Rev. Wes Denver, 
eee Rd., Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 


Full-time Programme Director required for 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 461 Elizabeth 
Street, Burlington, Ontario L7R 4B1 


DEATHS 


Presbyterian Church (now Morningside- 
High Park Church), Toronto (Swansea), 
Ont., Jan. 6. 

CAMERON, NEIL, 73, longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Swinton Park, Ont., 
member of Cemetery Board, Dec. Ist, 
1985. 

DONAVEN, ROY E., 77, longtime member 
of Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., member 
of Board of Managers for over 20 years, 
Dec. 27, 1985. 

ENMAN, MRS. A.J. (ROSE), 94, longtime 
member of First Church, New Glasgow, 
N.S., member of the Catherine Mair Mis- 
sionary Society for many years, Dec. 24, 
1985. 

EWART, McLAREN, 96, grandson of the Rev. 
James Herald, first resident minister of St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., Jan. 6. 

GIHON, DAVID, elder for 21 years and 
member for 31 years of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 19, 1985. 

HANSEN, MRS. CARL M. (EMMA ANDER- 
SON), 92, member of Knox Church, Ac- 
ton, Ont., for over 75 years, former Sun- 
day School teacher, Hon. Life Member of 
WMS, Nov. 9, 1985. 

HOWIE, HERBERT, 75, longtime elder, 
trustee, roll clerk of Geneva Church, 
Chesley, Ont., Oct. 8, 1985. 

MacDOUGALL, LLOYD, elder for almost 15 
years at Knox Church, Milton, Ont., Nov. 
5, 1985. 

MACKAY, MRS. A. LORNE (JANET), 64, 
wife of Dr. Allan Lorne Mackay, Moderator 
of the 102nd General Assembly, member of 
Central Church, Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 9, 
1985. 

MacLELLAN, DAVID, 65, member of the 
Board of Managers of St. David and St. 
Martin Church, Ottawa, Ont., formerly an 
elder at St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., 


Trinity United Church, Napanee, Ontario, re- 
quires Organist/Choir Director to commence 
February, 1986. Three-manual Rodgers 


Organ. Teaching appointments available. Send 
resume to Mrs. E. Dawson, R.R. #6, 
Napanee, Ontario K7R 3L1 (613) 354-2435. 


Organist/Choir Director 
required for 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Humber Heights 
Letters of interest and resume to: Mr, John 
McCutcheon, c/o St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 1579 Royal York Rd., Weston, Ont. 
M9P 3C5 


KNOX’S GALT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER — 
NURTURE AND CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team ministry with activities focusing 
primarily on nurture and church growth/outreach. 

Please reply in confidence to the Rev. G.E. Timbers, Knox’s Galt Presbyterian 
Church, Queen’s Square, Cambridge, Ontario N1S 2L2. 
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Dec. 31, 1985. 

MacMILLAN, H. CAMERON, 77, elder of 
Knox North Easthope Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., for 29 years, Nov. 7, 1985. 1 

McCANNEL, EDWIN (TED), Clerk of Ses- 
sion of Knox Church, Walkerton, Ont., 
member of the Board of Managers, Editor 
of local church magazine, Oct. 26, 1985, 

McPHAIL, RONALD, elder of Knox Church, 
Milton, Ont., for almost 20 years, Dec. 9, 
1985. 

McWHIRTER, DANIEL, 81, elder for 32 
years of Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
Oct. 28, 1985. 

MUNROE, JAMES R., 83, longtime member 
of First Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Dec. 
16, 1985. 

RITCHIE, W. DOUGLAS B., son of the late 
Rev. David Ritchie and nephew of the Rev. 
James Ritchie of Kingston; elder for more 
than 20 years in St. Andrew’s Church, Sar- 
nia, and St. James Church, Forest, Ont.; 
Sunday School Superintendent and leader in 
the Boys’ Brigade and at summer camps. 
He also conducted Sunday services for the 
infant congregations of Laurel Lea and St. 
Giles, Sarnia, for several years. He died in 
Owen Sound, Ont., on Dec. 21, 1985. 

RUMMELL, MRS. HARVEY (MARY 1.), 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, 
Ont., Corresponding Secretary, Kingston 
Presbyterial WMS, Past Chairman of 
Kingston CGIT Board, Jan. 2, 1986. 

STEWART, MRS. R.G., 94, widow of the 
Rev. R.G. Stewart, passed away at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, on Dec. 24, 1985. 

WILSON, NELSON W., 86, elder for over 29 
years and former Clerk of Session, 
Representative Elder and member of the 
Board of Managers of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ingersoll, Ont., Jan. 16, 1986. 


O 


DEEP RIVER, ONTARIO - DEEP RIVER 
COMMUNITY CHURCH invites applica- 
tions for an energetic, ecumenically-minded 
minister in this nuclear research-oriented com- 
munity. Deep River (population 5,000) is on 
the Ottawa River, midway between Ottawa 
and North Bay. The town has remarkably ex- 
tensive cultural and recreational activities. 
Public education facilities from junior 
kindergarten to grade 13 exist in the communi- 
ty. Major employers include Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited and Ontario Hydro Nuclear 
Division. After 40 years, Community Church 
is distinctly ecumenical, ministering to a con- 
gregation of about 600, from over 20 
denominations. It supports the mission, 
outreach and ministerial training programs of 
the Presbyterian, United and Baptist Chur- 
ches. Candidates should have several years of 
broad ministerial experience and special 
abilities in preaching and relating to the peo- 
ple of all ages. Manse available. Stipend 
negotiable. Please send resume with 
references to: Pulpit Committee Chairper- 
son, Box 1149, Deep River, Ontario KOJ 
1P0. 


INDUCTIONS 

Sollier, Rev. Donald F., Ottawa, Knox Church, 
Ont., Jan. 12. 

Jurrie, Rev. Roy D., Cobden/Ross pastoral 
charge, Ont., Jan. 5. 

Dean, Rev. Noble H., Milton, Knox Church, 

_ Ont., Jan. 9. 

Be Vries, Rev. Frank, Hagersville, St. An- 

_ drew’s Church, Ont., Feb. 5. 

McInnis, Rev. David L., Ancaster, St. An- 

_ drew’s Church, and Alberton, Ont., Feb. 2. 

Murphy, Rev. David, Waldemar, Tweedsmuir 

~ and Orangeville pastoral charge, Jan. 30. 

Vancook, Rev. H., Summerside Presbyterian 
Church, Summerside, P.E.I., Dec. 3, 1985. 


RECOGNITION 

‘riantafillou, Rev. Susan, Charlottetown, Kirk 
of St. James, P.E.I., as Assistant Minister, 
Sept. 10, 1985. 


ATTENTION 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Secretaries 


eep an accurate record in your files of 
| additions, deletions and corrections 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 
1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P-E.1.; GUAMIR2; 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Ave. , Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.J. C1A 3N4. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 


Attach 
label 


TRANSITION 


Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Windsor, St. John’s Church, and Noel Road, 
St. James Church, N.S., Rev. L.G. Mac- 
donald, 101 Zinck Ave., Lower Sackville, 
N.S., B4C 1W1. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
IN. Bia El Bes Ze 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Samuel M. Priestley, Jr., 496 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que., J4P 2M8. 

Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham Road, 
Moose Creek, Ont., KOC 1 WO. 

Howick, Georgetown Church, Riverfield and 
Beechridge Churches, Que., Rev. Gordon 
Bannerman, Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 


Old Address: 


or 
include 
label code 
numbers 


New Address (print or type) 


Address: 


Effective Date: 


postal code 


New Congregation: 


ent to the Circulation Department. 


o not send duplications or your 


ubscribers may receive two copies. Allow four weeks for the 


address change to be processed. 
lease send address changes promptly. 
we have not received the new address, 
subscriber’s name will be deleted im- 
\ediately when a Record is returned by 
ie post office because of non-delivery. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
| 50 Wynford Drive 
| Don Mills, Ontario 
| 
| 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Inverness, Kinnears Mills and Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, (co-op with the United Church — 
available July Ist, 1986), Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet, St. Laurent, Que., 
H4L 2K. 

Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K 1. (effective Aug. Ist) 

Ottawa, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. 
Morton, 2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont., KIH 7N1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1S0. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3B1. 

Doon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders 
Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG INO. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1ZO. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald G. Kemble, 421 Sheridan St., Apt. 
402, Peterborough, Ont., K9H 7G2 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., M5J 
1W9 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, Ailsa Craig, 
Ont., Rev. Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington 
St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s Church and Dor- 
noch, Latona Church, Ont., Rev. Ian 
Raeburn-Gibson, Box 1452, Meaford, Ont., 
NOH 1Y0. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John Neil, 
Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 2CO0. 
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Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. W.L. 
Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., NOA 
LAO. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 
R.R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2G0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 

Whitechurch, Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rey. Allison Ramsay, P.O. Box 54, 
Lucknow, Ont., NOG 2HO0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0x0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
Christine Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, 
Sask., SOG 5CO. 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. M. 
Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask., S9A 0J9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., VIG 4H8. 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
Charles McNeil, Box 535, Killam, Alber- 
ta, TOB 2L0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, 
BiGPN2P Al. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 

New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn- 
aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. lan Morrison, 1155 
Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highrock 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. 


Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslicl . 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, BG Vos 


INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES ¢ 
Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr. 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericton, 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part- time), 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025- 105 Street, Ede 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten- 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘‘Teachers of English as a second language.” 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 

Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan 

The Rev. Ian Shaw, 

Box 328, 

BIGGAR, 

Saskatchewan, SOK OMO. 

Telephone: (R) (306) 948-2510 
Presbytery of Newfoundland: 

Mrs. Diane Kiefte, 

St. David’s Presbyterian Church, 

98 Elizabeth Avenue, 

ST. JOHN’S, 

Newfoundland, AIB IR8. 


MEDITATION 

Bruce Miles 
| 
: 


Standing on the promises 


| 


Th he Bible is filled with promises. Some are amazing, others are 
remarkable, others defy description and others seem, at first, to be a little 
ar-fetched. 

Consider, for instance, the promise that came to the grand old patriarch 
\braham and his equally ancient wife, Sarah: *‘You will have a child.”’ 

- Poor Sarah, all she could do was laugh, either in embarrassment or wonder. 
3ut nine months later, it happened! 


Read Exodus 3:1-17. Further reading John 14:1-20 


Look at the promise that comes to 
the children of Israel through his, at 
first reluctant, servant Moses. *‘Tell 
them 1 have come to them and have 
seen what the Egyptians are doing to 
them. I have decided that I will bring 
them out of Egypt, where they are be- 
ing treated cruelly, and will take them 
to a rich and fertile land....”’ 

There are at least two parts to the 
particular promise. The first is the 
deliverance from Egypt, and the se- 
cond is the new land, rich and fertile, 
that became for them the promised 
land. 

Time and space do not permit our 
looking at God’s promises - through 
David - that there will be a King, or 
the new convenant from Jeremiah, or 
the promise of the Messiah. There 1s 
also the New Testament and our 
Lord’s promises, particularly the one 
where he says “‘Lo, I am with you 
always.” 

In the meantime, back to Moses and 
the children of Israel. In one way they 


seemed to thrive as slaves. The harder There is also the 

they were made to work, the more New Testament and 
children they had. Matters steadily our Lord’s promises, 
grew worse. The iron grip of Egypt particularly the one 


tightened each day. tries Re Gene 
Imagine their surprise when they _ Ge nite 

received a word from the Lord Lo, 1am with you 
through Moses! Remember, he had always.’ 

been brought up in the court of the 
King and the people at first did not 
know that he was ‘‘one of them.’’ So 
who was he to promise them what they 
lacked most - freedom? They also 


knew how powerful Egypt was. How 
was this going to happen? Freedom. 
Hard to believe. 

And on top of that, there is the pro- 
mise of a new land. There they can be 
free and there they can live well 
because it is a land ‘*flowing in milk 
and honey.” 

Off they went. It wasn’t that easy. 
Pharaoh didn’t let them go at first. 
Finally, they began to feel free and 
then it hit them - they were wander- 
ing in a wilderness. At times, slavery 
looked better than starving to death or 
dying of heat and thirst. 

Forty years! A long time to wander, 
a long time to press towards a pro- 
mise. It seemed that the harder they 
reached for it, the further it moved 
away. 

Finally they made it. Land! To be 
lived on and enjoyed. They were free. 
And they could worship their God, the 
one who had delivered them. 

Can we see parallels in our journey? 
We get caught up in things - bad 
habits. work that doesn’t satisfy, rela- 
tionships that choke us, resentments, 
fears. And out of our prison (Egypt) 
we yearn to be free. And we don't 
know how and we don’t know what 
to do. 

Is there a Moses for 1986? Someone 
to lead us out? Actually there is. He 
is the pioneer of our faith, the One 
who is willing to lead us - through the 
wilderness into the land where he is, 
where we can be together and where 
the journey can continue. 

Remember the old chorus **Stand- 
ing on the promises’*? Stand my 
friend, and walk on, in faith. 


Tent you, O Lord, for the pro- 
mises that already have come 
true for us. And thank you for those 
yet to be, that encourage us and give 
us hope and expectation for tomor- 
row. Enable us to live with you each 
day - ‘Lo, Iam with you, always.” 
In Jesus’ name, Amen. 
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BEWARE THE “TDs” 
OF MARCH! 


I'd assumed the church was going to 
forward my new address. 


I'd thought individual subscriptions 
were paid for by my congregation. 


I'd never considered the importance 
of a national magazine for 
Presbyterians. 


March can often be a month of unpleasant surprises: a 
time when the lengthening days, the familiar smell of 
the regenerating earth, even the gentle rhythm of a pre- 
season baseball game on the radio can lull us into a 
false Spring. Then suddenly, we’re met with more 
Siow, Inore slushniore saltstains: 


It's little wonder some of us become content to simply 
‘wait it out’, to let things slide as we ourselves slide 
down the streets. 


That's why March is a good time to make sure you're 
receiving The Presbyterian Record. After all, you can’t 
keep in touch with the Church if the Church can’t 
keep in touch with you. 

Donitibe a victinuofthe 1’ ds somNiarci 

Subscribe to The Presbyterian Record. 


It may help you survive until Spring. 


For subscription information contact: 


Circulation Department, The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 Canada 


Preaching 


How to listen 
to a sermon 


by J.A. Davidson 


CO ) tov teach us to remember that for every 
sermon we hear we must render account at the 
Day of Judgement. Amen.”’ This brief prayer was used 
before a sermon preached by Dr. Norman Macleod, one 
of the most highly respected Scottish ministers in the Vic- 
torian era. 

Preachers, of course, should, to use the old-fashioned 
language, render account at the Day of Judgment for every 
sermon they preach, and I can tell you that that kind of 
accountability can weigh heavily on a preacher’s heart. 
But is it fair to suggest that you innocent pew-sitters should 
somehow be held accountable for all the sermons they 
have heard? Who of you needs instruction in listening to 
sermons? You do get yourselves to church — and you 
can hear the preacher, if he speaks up and speaks clear- 
ly. It’s now all his or her responsibility. 

But is the matter acutally that simple? A few years ago 
the English theologian, Dr. G.W. Bromiley, wrote that 
‘‘Sermons fail more often through bad hearing than 
through bad preaching.”’ I put it to you now that listen- 
ing to a sermon is much more than mere passive hearing 
— and to try to justify that I give you four points on listen- 
ing to sermons: 


1. You must try to understand the basic aim 
of Christian preaching. 

The New Testament word that in the English versions 
is generally given as ‘‘preaching”’ refers primarily to the 
proclamation of the Gospel to the world, the declaration 
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that God came into our history for our salvation in an uni- 
que and decisive way in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Another New Testament word designates special teaching 
within the Christian community, the instruction given to 
those who have committed themselves to Jesus Christ. In 
Christian preaching through the centuries there has been 
a mingling of the purposes implied by these two New 
Testament words. 

There are, of course, other ways of proclaiming the 
Gospel and of instructing Christians in their faith. But in 
the church today nine-tenths of adult Christian education 
and nine-tenths of Christian counselling and admonition 
are done through the sermon — or should be, anyway. 
Through the long years, preaching, as we conventionally 
understand it, has been the primary agency of gospel pro- 
clamation and of instruction in the faith. The sermon does 
need to be supplemented, but it cannot be replaced. 
Preaching is not merely a method in New Testament faith; 
it is, in itself, an essential part of that faith. As Paul put 
it, ‘So faith comes from what is heard, and what is heard 
comes by the preaching of Christ.’’ (Romans 10:17 RSV). 


2. The sermon is itself an act of worship 
Some people have come to think of a service of wor- 
ship as having two main parts; “‘the preliminaries’’ and 
‘the preaching,’’ with the preaching being the final big 
number in the programme. Even when the sermon comes, 
as it now does in some churches, in the middle of the ser- 
vice, these people tend to think of what comes after it as 


_ just more preliminaries that have got out of place. Here 
there is a danger of the sermon and the preacher being 
_ exalted — and in all the wrong ways. 
The preacher should not be looked upon as an oratorical 
"artist putting on a performance and trying to impress the 
~ people with his skill and brilliance and charm. A sermon 
is not a solo performance, but an act of congregational 
worship. An authentic sermon is not one for which the 
immediate hearer response is the exclamation, “‘We are 
so lucky to have such a wonderful preacher!’’ An authentic 
sermon is one that leads its hearers to prayer and to renew- 
~ ed commitment of themselves to service of the purposes 
of Jesus Christ. George Herbert, the seventeenth-century 
English poet and pastor, defined the aim of preaching in 
this way: ‘‘Praying is the end of preaching.”’ 


3. When you feel adversely critical of a ser- 
mon, carefully examine your conscience 
before you loosen the reins on your cen- 
sorious spirit. 

I would not challenge any worshipper’s right to play 
the popular indoor game of slicing up a preacher and his 
sermon. We preachers often do deserve criticism. At times 
we trivialize our task by serving dainty little sugar-cookie 
sermons because we think that people will find them tastier 
than the rough, wholesome bread of the Gospel. We do 
not always come to our pulpits adequately prepared. 
Sometimes we trot our personal hobby-horses before our 
people: this may make us feel better, but often it annoys 
or bores the people. 

But you pew-sitters should not think that every time you 
don’t like a sermon it’s all the preacher’s fault. Sometimes 
when you dislike a sermon it may be a matter of your 
having an uneasy conscience and not one of the preacher’s 
incompetence. Christian preaching must at times have a 
directness and a demandingness which are not always 
pleasing to comfortable, self-satisfied people. If your 
preacher is faithful in his commitment to the faith he may 
occasionally have to jar your self-esteeming sensitivities, 
jostle your prejudices, prod your consciences. And don't 
try to take the easy way out, the earnest churchgoer 
described by Bernard Shaw who ‘‘prefers a savage 
preacher because he thinks a few home truths will do his 
neighbours no harm.”’ 

There is comfort in the Gospel, great comfort. But it 
is not cheap, easy comfort, a matter of people being simp- 
ly coddled in their faith. There is challenge, too, in the 
Gospel, and some of the challenge is sharp and strong. 
An honest preacher will sound notes of challenge as well 
as ones of comfort. 

Some years ago I saw a cartoon in a magazine, show- 

_ ing a minister at a church door, shaking hands with woman 


and saying to her, ‘‘Well, frankly, if you liked the ser- 
mon it didn’t achieve its purpose.’’ Think about that. 


4. When listening to a sermon you should 
listen very carefully for the divine echoes. 

In a sermon you should be able to hear the Word of 
God, the Word from God. I am not suggesting that a 
minister has special communication with heaven. Nor do 
I suggest that ordination endows ministers with understan- 
ding and wisdom and insight beyond that of other per- 
sons. But I do say that the Word from God can be refracted 
through a preacher’s mind and personality, whatever his 
or her inadequacies may be. 

I like the way it was put by Dr. Carroll E. Simcox, 
an American preacher and scholar: ‘‘The Gospel is 
preached by him (the preacher) despite his unworthiness, 
and God reaches sinners through this sinner. This is the 
unending miracle of Christian preaching, that it is for sin- 
ners only and is done by sinners only.’’ It is indeed a 
miracle that down the Christian centuries God has reach- 
ed sinners who listen through sinners who preach. 

The most important aspects of a sermon may not be its 
most obvious ones but simply its echoes. I think of the 
sermons I have heard which have most influenced me. 
Some were by experts in the craft — but I have heard ex- 
cellently prepared sermons delivered by princes of the 
pulpit which left me quite chilly. Some of those which 
have most influenced me were preached by men of little 
oratorical skill, little intellectual distinction, but who had 
prepared themselves as well as they could and who 
brought the best that they had and the best that they were 
to their preaching — and the divine echoes found response 
in my mind and heart. 

In one of Ian Maclaren’s Scottish village stories, old 
Lachlan Campbell says this of the preaching of the Rev. 
John Carmichael: ‘‘I hef see the Lord in his sermons like 
a face through a lattice.’’That points to the kind of 
preaching and the kind of listening which together make 
the authentic Christian sermon. q 


Dr. Davidson, a retired minister of the United 
Church of Canada, lives in Victoria, B.C. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Preaching and teaching 


1D: you find it odd that ministers are referred to — when the distinction 
is made between elders in the courts of the church — as teaching elders? 
Why not call them preaching elders, since that better describes a prime, perhaps 
the prime area of their responsibility? (The sacraments are celebrated con- 
siderably less often than sermons are preached.) 


Preaching 


Where once intolerance 
and xenophobia reduced 
contending opinions to 
questions of religion 
Or race, now tolerance 
and pluralism reduce all 
truth questions to matters 
of taste or accident of 


It doesn’t take the training of a 
church historian, or much imagina- 
tion, to conclude that our predecessors 
assumed a connection between 
preaching and teaching. Is that con- 
nection a valid one to make today? 

The word parson entered the 
English language when the local 
clergyman was generally considered 
to be the only, or at least the best, 
educated person in the community. Of 
course such is no longer the case. Not 
only does the average congregation 
have people in it who have as much 
formal education as the minister, each 
and every member has, through the 
modern media, as much information 
on the events and issues of the day as 
they choose to absorb. The minister’s 
role as a local ‘expert’ has been reduc- 
ed to things biblical, or what is worse, 
to ‘‘religious stuff.’’ 
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birth. 


Some preachers have reacted to this 
situation by ‘specializing’ intensely. I 
know of a student minister, assigned 
for the summer to a rural parish, who 
devoted his two months of sermons to 
the JEDP theory on the development 
of the Pentateuch, i.e., a theory on 
how the first five books of the Bible 
came to us in their present form. 
Maybe it was an attempt to report to 
the shareholders on their investment 
in our theological colleges. 

Of course a sermon is not a lecture. 
It is not a teaching exercise of the 
same order as those undertaken daily 
in classrooms across the country. 
Preacher and pew-sitter alike must be 
open to the Word of God and there are 
times when that openness leads to 
some uncalculated surprises, of a 
magnitude and order different from 
those arising in most lectures. 


The fact that a sermon is not simp- 
ly a lecture can give an undeserved 
and unwarranted security to those 
preachers and people who prefer to 
think as little as possible. A sermon 
constructed by stringing together as 
many texts as possible, winding up 
with an appeal to come to Jesus, may 
shorten the minister’s study time, give 
comfort to those for whom worship is } 
a bath in warm familiar feelings and 
even, on occasion, actually bring so- 
meone to Jesus. (The Holy Spirit is 
generous.) Though it is dangerous to 
assume that all who attend faithfully 
are mature Christians, it is equally 
wrong to preach as if they were hear- 
ing the Gospel — in scripture or in the 
sermon — for the first time ... every 
Sunday... year after year. There are 
those who make a career out of ‘sav- 
ing’ the same 25, 50, 100 souls ... and 
some ‘souls’ who have made a hobby 
out of being saved. 

Preaching is not just teaching, but 
teaching is part of it. If that makes it 
sound like a difficult and ambiguous 
undertaking, that’s because it is. 

There are probably no more threats 
to Christianity in our time than there 
have been in other eras. But such as 
there are, are better known, more 
widely propagated and claim 
followers faster. | 

Where once intolerance and 
xenophobia reduced contending opi- 
nions to questions of religion or race, 
now tolerance and pluralism reduce all 
truth questions to matters of taste or 
accidents of birth. 

If we are to give reason for the faith 
that is in us we must be taught in that 
faith. The sermon, once a week, is 
probably not enough, but with the 
evaporating church schools, the near 
total absence of serious and attractive 
adult study programmes, the reluc- 
tance to read (even this magazine is 
‘‘too deep’’ for some), it’s about all 
we've got left. 
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Leave Longfellow 
alone 

It is sad that somebody thought it 
necessary ‘freely and apologetically’’ 
to destroy one of the finest verses in 
Longfellow’s ‘*A Psalm of Life’’ for 
the convenience of un-necessarily cap- 
tioning a back-cover photograph 
(February issue). 

The sadness is increased by the size 
of the intrusive caption which ruins 
the balance of a rather splendid 
photograph. However, the sadness 
almost becomes an insult with the 

- denigrating assertion that the literary 
destruction is wrought ‘‘for Canadian 
Presbyterian consumption.”’ 

I am sure said consumers can 
stomach pondering Longfellow’s 
original in all its religion-less 
forcefulness: 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 
Alan H. Cowle, 
Toronto, Ont. 


On long and (Rev.) 
letters 

May a layman intrude to offer a 
criticism or two of the columns (or 
pages) under the ‘‘Letters’’ designa- 
tion? To a retired journalist, Letters 
to the Editor is a pulse calling for con- 
tinual consideration. But was it ever 
intended to become a second pulpit to 
expound personal interpretations, 


LETTERS 


theories, or tenets? Or to display one’s 
verbosity and fluency? 

Or if you find such letters meaty 
enough to fill a column or two, could 
a bit of editorial judgment not prevail 
as to the lengthy discourses that mean 
comparatively little to the lay readers? 
Or are we gradually to revert to ‘‘Bar- 
sanuphius’’ and *‘Watson’s World’’ to 
get our food for thought? 

If curtailment, or limitation, of ver- 
biage is out of the question, may we 
plead for one small concession in the 
erasure from signatures after the let- 
ter of that ‘‘Rev.’’ which strikes this 
writer as a status symbol, designed to 
give more impact to the text but more 
apt to lead to the turning of a page? 
To this layman, it is what is written, 
and not who was the writer, that 
matters. 

Mervyn Dickey, 
Prescott, Ont. 


Praise and suggestions 

May I compliment you on the 
February issue. It is a thoughtful in- 
formative number, in touch with the 
contemporary world. Keep up the 
‘*News’’ section. Go easy on sermons 
— we have so many opportunities for 
hearing these. I appreciate Joe 
McLelland’s monthly comments — I 
hope future moderators are able to 
continue the practice. 

Having expressed myself critically 
in the past, it is a pleasure to be 
laudatory for a change. 

I believe there is something to be 


Watson’s WORLD 


MAN MUST STUDY 
WAR Wo MORE .... 
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WE MUST BEAT OUR 
SworRos... ER... BOMBS.. 


gained from studying the format of the 
magazine of the Church of Scotland 
— in the way it breaks up the pages 
— column widths, varying weight of 
type, etc., which does a lot to 
moderate the monotony of the printed 
page. ) 

D. MacDonald, 

Montreal, Que. 


Covering letters 
I enjoy The Record and read it from 
cover to cover. It gives me an idea 
what is going on in the church. I find 
the letters good as they help to keep 
the clergy on their toes, and inform 
us all on what direction the church is 
going. 
(Mrs.) W. Dickey, 
Mallorytown, Ont. 


Homophobia 

As the author of the Church Doc- 
trine Committee’s definition of 
homophobia, I had to perk up my ears 
when one of your correspondents, 
Diane Strickland, objected to that 
definition. Heaven and my congrega- 
tion know that I make plenty of slips, 
semantic and otherwise, but this isn’t 
one of them. Ms. Strickland, as a self- 
professed semanticist, (will the church 
ordain practising semanticists?) must 
surely know that the meaning of a 
word is primarily determined by its 
usage. The word homophobia is 
almost universally used to mean ‘‘the 
irrational fear or loathing of homosex- 
uals,’’ the definition we offered. The 


Noel Watso! 


HINTo PLOUGHSHARES 


- ER... AQ@RICULTURAL 


ord is a relatively new one and is just 
10w making its way into dictionaries. 
if Ms. Strickland will look up the 
word in Webster’s IXth New Col- 
legiate Dictionary (published 1984) 
she will find a definition very similar 
indeed to the Committee’s. She will 
not find a definition that resembles the 
‘one she herself offers. 
_ But our chief defence in this matter 
cannot be merely linguistic: it lies in 
the fact that the phenomenon we 
described is real. Homophobia causes 
homosexuals genuine pain and suffer- 
ing and must therefore be condemn- 
ed by the Church. Such an emphasis 
is, perhaps, all the more necessary in 
a document that reaffirms the biblical 
teaching that homosexual practices are 
wrong. 

Ms. Strickland appears to recognize 
that the phenomenon is a reality. She 
may even be accusing us of this par- 
ticular fault. (I do not know whether 
this is the case; the latter half of Ms. 
Strickland’s letter is somewhat confus- 
ing.) If she is making this accusation 
she ought to take to heart the words 
that appear a few lines on in the com- 
mittee’s report. ‘‘The issue is too 
serious for name-calling, sloganeer- 
ing, or labelling, by either side.”’ 
(Rev. Dr.) Stephen Farris, 

Amherstview, Ont. 


CCF Sponsorship 
does make a difference. 
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Look what an incredible difference sponsorship through Christian 
Children’s Fund has made in this little boy’s life. His name is Damiano. 
He lives in a desperately impoverished East African country. 

In the beginning, Damiano was a poor, sad-eyed boy, suffering from 
one of the very worst kinds of malnutrition. But thanks to CCF there’s 
been a dramatic improvement. Now, not only does Damiano get medi- 
cal checkups and nutritious food —he 
also has school clothes and books. 
The big, healthy smile in the above 
photo tells the rest of the story. 

See for yourself just how far a little 
love can go. Only $18 a month, just 
60¢ a day will provide a youngster like 
Damiano the needs to grow and learn. 
So send in the coupon today — and 
soon you'll be able to tell a happy 
before and after story of your own. 


Send Your Love Around The World. 


Re Pungent and Pertinent, 
January, 1986, Presbyterian 
Record, ‘‘An Image Older than 
Feminism’’ by Lois Klempa 
When a publication such as yours 
prints the statement ‘‘...there (are) a 
surprising number of biblical 
passages...that use female metaphors 
for God’’ one’s interest is caught. 
What on earth is a female metaphor? 
Are there also male metaphors? I 


Sally Struthers, U.S. National Chairperson. 
Wayne Gretzky, International Spokesperson. 


looked up the given references to Olor (country)__-______. Enclosed is my donation of 0 $18 for the first 
female metaphors (which purport month or D1 $216 for a full year. I cannot sponsor a child but I would like to 
that God is referred to in terms imply- help with a donation of $_____. Please send more information D. 


ing female, as well as male, in scrip- 
ture) and found three similes and one 
metaphor, sexless as usual. 

Not one of these gives God female 
attributes of any sort. 

The first is Ps. 123:2. Here, a simile 
is used to explain the writer’s relation- 
ship to God. The writer is the servant; 
God is the boss (if we must be 

modern). That’s it! It is simple 
continued on page 30 
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An appeal to our Elders 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT J 


Olive Regina Anstice 


(CU misenas is a wonderful time of year: the giving and receiving of gifts, 
remembering friends and family members long separated, and of course 
revelling, Christians with non-Christians, in the birth long ago of the infant Jesus. 
Most people enjoy babies and we can all identify to a greater or lesser extent 
with the vulnerability of being small and helpless. 


Then comes Easter — mercifully, 
and despite bunnies and eggs, not yet 
so highly commercialized as 
Christmas. For Christians, it is the 
time of wonder and renewal as we 
praise God as God and, simultaneous- 
ly, as the God-Person, passing by 
choice into and through death to 
achieve for us a life beyond death, and 
a relationship with the living God 
which, if we will, can transform and 
illumine life this side of death. 


But wait — surely you don’t believe 
in that kind of nonsense? Don’t you 
know that the ancient Mediterranean 
peoples regularly celebrated death 
and renewal in what you would like 
to call “‘pagan rites?’’ What you 
believe is your own business but don’t 
try to push it onto me! There is no dif- 
ference at all between Christianity and 
the other great faiths of the world. 
Haven’t you read William James’ 
Varieties of Religious Experience? Jn 
fact, much wickedness has been 
perpetrated in the name of Christiani- 
ty. How do you account for the 
Crusades; what about all the women 
killed by the Church as witches in the 
Middle Ages? Even worse, in our own 
time, more or less, just think of what 
a Christian nation did to the Jews! 
You're not trying to tell me that the Bi- 
ble has anything at all to say to 
modern life? Why, when it was writ- 
ten there was hardly any science, and 
how did that job lot of books get put 
together anyway? I was in an historic 
church in the States recently (just to 
look at the architecture, you realize) 
and there was a pamphlet saying that 
it is a sin to read any translations but 
the Authorized Version — so you don’t 
even agree about basics! In any case, 
a more quarrelsome lot than the peo- 
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Preaching 


. It is simply 
not sufficient 
to have only 

Ordained ministers 
trained in the 
Word. 


ple who go to church in our 
neighbourhood you couldn’t hope to 
meet. No, of course they don’t argue 
openly among themselves. They just 
yack, yack, yack behind each other’s 
backs. I think the most important thing 
in life, and all that counts in the long 
run, is just to be kind and live by the 
golden rule. Nothing else matters. 


I am only too painfully aware, as I 
sit in church and worship God with 
others of like persuasion, that outside 
the worshipping community such 
questions and comments lie in wait. 
Even if I were to try and avoid them 
(and, goodness knows, there have 
been times when I have tried) I must 
incessantly deal with inner questions: 
what bearing does my faith have on 
the way I apportion my time, my 


energies, my financial and other 
resources? 

We are encouraged by Peter (I Peter 
3:15), that great and doughty witness 
at the beginning of Christianity, ‘‘to 
always be prepared to give an answer 
(a defence) to everyone who asks you 
to give the reason for the hope that you 
have.’’ (NIV) 

Paul exhorted the believers at Rome 
(Romans 12:2): ‘‘to be transformed -by 
the renewing of your mind (the in- 
tellectual faculty, reason). Then you 
will be able to test and approve what 
God's call is — God’s good, pleasing 
and perfect will.’’ (NIV) 

These requests, commands, 
guidelines, were written to each and 
every believing Christian and we can- 
not escape the imperative that sounds, 
across the centuries, to us, as in- 
dividuals and congregations. If we tru- 
ly take to heart the words of Peter (I 
Peter 2:9) that we are: ‘‘a chosen peo- 
ple, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a people belonging to God, that we 
may declare the praises of God who 
called us out of darkness into God’s 
wonderful light,’’ (NIV) then it is 
simply not sufficient to have only or- 
dained ministers trained in the Word. 

It is the responsibility of each of us 
to lay ourselves open to growth in our 
understanding of the faith we profess 
and in our ability to present that faith 
to non-believers. It is the responsibili- 
ty of the church to facilitate training 
and discussion for all its members. 
This article is written with the earnest 
plea that those who currently have the 
power of decision-making in the local 
congregations, predominantly the 
ministers and elders, would address 
themselves with prayer and vigour to 
facilitating such training for the con- 
gregations in their charge. oO 


Olive Anstice is a social worker and writer, and 
a member of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
in Guelph, Ont. 
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Redeemer College offers: 
@ Programs taught from a 
reformed world and life view. 


@ Sharing a faith life which is 
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hat explains everything. 


Albert Schweitzer @ Low student- , 
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A mother tells me that she has a friendships. 


good son and a naughty one. She 
fights with the good son all the time, 
because she expects so much more of 
him than she does of the naughty one. 
[ wonder if this isn’t true in adult life. 
If you are a bad person, your evil 
deeds are more or less forgiven — 
““Oh well, what did you expect from 
him?’’ If, on the other hand, you are 
an honest and kind and reliable per- 
son, others expect you to measure up 
to yourself all the time, indeed to im- 
prove on yourself, and they castigate 
you for your occasional lapses. Would 
it be irreverent to imagine that Christ 
was crucified, not for being so good, 
but for failing to be even better? The 
mob expected nothing from Barabbas, 


so he was the one they set free. e Humanities ® Social Sciences 
: e Natural Sciences ® Fine Arts 
Richard Needham E i 
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Christ is the sanctuary men must find, 
Beyond the chaos of an ageless strife. 
Clara Bernhardt, 

Seven Last Words VII, 1941. 


Why is it that we rejoice at a birth 
and grieve at a funeral? It is because 
we are not the person involved. 


Mark Twain 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Into, and @uL Or. the Dell Oriie Dease , 


Fe stood the wind for the west when a man named Jonah took ship to escape 
his destiny — in the east, at Nineveh. What happened to him shouldn’t 
happen to a dog (as the play by Wolf Mankowitz put it). He is a fallen man, 
Humanity fallen. He falls into the sea; he falls into the belly of a great fish 
(Leviathan?); at last he falls into a reverie when God is able to teach him through 
symbol what his conscious mind could see only as scandal. It was the offence 
of the Gospel, which is Good News for Nineveh as well as Jerusalem. God’s 
Word always offends us. Did he really say we couldn’t eat such attractive fruit? 
(Yes — we don’t have the stomach for it, the intestinal fortitude that comes with 
experience, and with grace.) Did he really intend his Gospel for everyone, in- 
cluding the enemies of his People? (Yes — even they have the right to hear Judge- 


ment and choose Repentance.) 


The theme of trying to escape one’s 
destiny is familiar in literature. An ap- 
pointment with Death in Samarkand 
— but no matter where you flee, He 
is waiting for you. Now Jonah at least 
understood God’s grace — I told you 
so! I knew you’d have mercy on them! 
So the Jew, whether he agrees with 
God or not (does that matter?), is the 
Faithful One, leading us with grave 
and gentle irony all the way to the 
Handmaiden, Mary, who is great with 
child, and her Child who is great with 
companion. 

Who are these Jews? It is as if they 
are appointed always to wear the kit- 
tel, the white garment of repentance, 
to go among other nations as a sign 
of God’s steadfast love and open 
arms. Those who wish to get rid of 
them wish to escape repentance, wall- 
ing the unwelcome reminders inside 
a Ghetto. But God anticipates our 
flight plan, awaits wherever we turn 
— east or west, outcaste or scapegoat. 
His rituals of forgiveness use these 
vehicles — ship, Monster, scapegoat 
— to bring sinners to the gates of 
repentance. So the Jews: their liturgy, 
their Narration (Haggadah) of God’s 
mighty acts, their prayers of memorial 
— all, all bear the mark of divine mer- 
cy towards outsiders, with its costly 
price for insiders. Above all, the 
‘‘whole burnt offering’’ (holocaust) is 
their doing, and undoing — see Ex- 
odus 10:25, 29:18; Hebrews 
13:11-13. Think of their memorial 
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This means that 
Christians 
especially 

should reject every 
least suggestion of 


anti-Semitism, 
every hint of 
prejudice, so 
unequivocally that 
a new climate will 
be encouraged. 


prayer, the Kaddish keened before 
God for countless generations, now 
increased by a quantum leap of sor- 
row to include the six million of the 
Holocaust. Must Christians not ‘‘sit 
Shivah’’ with these our elder brothers 
and sisters in their hour of grieving? 

On this night of Seder we remember 
with reverence and love the six million 
of our people of the European exile 
who perished at the hands of a tyrant 
more wicked than Pharaoh....And 
they slew the blameless and pure, men 
and women and little children, with 


vapors of poison and burned them with 
fire...And from the depths of their af- 
fliction, the martyrs lifted their voices 
in a song of faith in the coming of the 


Messiah, when justice and 
brotherhood will reign among men. | 

Here is the song ANI MAAMIN 
(‘‘I Believe’’) which rose from the 
death camps: “‘I believe with perfect 
faith in the coming of the Messiah.’” 

Who is sufficient for these things? 
What Christian does not take flight 
with Jonah to escape the apparent 
madness of the Lord? For if we sing. 
with those martyrs, I believe in his 
coming, how do we justify our Chris- 
tian faith? But if we say to them, 7 
Messiah has already come! how do we 
explain the Holocaust? (For their 
question and witness to us is: If 
Messias has come, why is the world 
so little changed?) 


Once a certain nation sought to ex- 
tinguish a certain other People they 
regarded as a thorn in their side. They 
devised the ‘‘final solution’’ to this 
age-old problem, even started collec- 
ting souvenirs, a precious legacy for 
a great ‘museum to an extinct race.”’ 
(The loot may be seen on tour in our 
own museums of Toronto, Calgary 
and Montreal.) But they were heading 
the opposite way from the truth: Anti- 
Semitism means that you wish to 
substitute (anti in Greek) yourself for 
God’s People (Volk), to usurp his 
Kingdom (Reich); in fact, the venture 
of Anti-Christ. 

When Frederick the Great of 
Prussia asked his’ physician 
Mendelssohn to give a proof of the ex- 
istence of God, the reply was, ‘‘The 
Jews, Your Majesty.’’ The Christian 
Church may consider itself to have 
displaced and replaced the Jews as the 
Israel of God. But Paul’s doctrine of 
predestination concerns the destiny of 
his People — that God’s steadfast love 
continues to hold Jsrael (Romans 
9-11). 

Christians too should wrestle with 


kestiny — whether Nineveh, 
amarkand, Jerusalem or Montreal be 
1e meeting place. We should ponder 
ae weight of our guilt for anti- 
emitism, however subtle: (after all, 
ne Keegstra syndrome afflicted 
“anada and not some other place); for 
he same sort of wilful ignorance and 
ot so ignorant wilfulness which 
hinks too highly of our self, our tradi- 
ion (even its theology!), manifold 
lestiny, or such other masque or lie 
is Pride may go by these days. Let us 
-ather prepare for the Day of Mourn- 
ng for the Holocaust (Yom Hashoah 
— May 6), by study and prayer, by 
jialogue with those Jews given us as 
ieighbours, by penitence. 

And if it be that you have not yet 
jad the antidote long available to the 
disease of anti-Semitism, you will find 
it among the voluminous pages of 
Holocaust survivors, their children 
and their commentators. (Elie Wiesel 
heads the roll call of honour.) They 
invite us to descend into the belly of 
the beast, the monstrous machine of 
sadism and mass murder. Behind its 
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They are receiving comprehensive and current 
news from Northern Ireland through an entire- 
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NINS reports from Stormont, from the streets, from 
cities and towns, from anywhere & everywhere in 
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| enclose $5.75 (Canadian) to receive the 6 
weekly Newsbreaks by First Class Priority Mail 
and a copy of the Northern Ireland 
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Send payment to: 
NINS, P.O. Box 57, Albany, NY 12211 USA. 


apparently Christian rhythm lurks an 
anti-Christian parody of vocation and 
stewardship. Must we not say with 
Paul, ‘‘I could wish that I myself were 
accursed and cut off from Christ for 
the sake of my brethren’”? 

Emile Fackenheim is a Canadian 
scholar with a passion for ‘‘the com- 
manding Voice of Auschwitz.’’ He 
hears this voice proclaiming a new 
commandment, namely that “Jews 
must not hand Hitler posthumous vic- 
tories.’’ This means that Christians 
especially should reject every least 
suggestion of anti-Semitism, every 
hint of prejudice, so unequivocally 
that a new climate will be encourag- 
ed. A climate beyond caste and out- 
caste, a time for acceptance and 
defence of Jews as Jews. 

The Jewish toast L’Chaim! (‘‘To 
Life!’’) may be joined to that other 
toast exchanged at Passover: ‘‘Next 
year — in Jerusalem!’’ And is not 
every Christian Communion a conti- 
nuing part of this same Story, on the 
way to Jerusalem the Golden? The 
Passover was to be taken with coats 
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on, dressed for the journey from 
slavery to the land of Promise (Exodus 
12:11). We too make do with mere 
tokens of the real Meal, the Messianic 
Banquet that lies ahead. For on the 
way to Jerusalem many Ninevehs 
await us, a Word which hurts as it 
contradicts what we think God should 
be doing. And when that happens, re- 
joice — for you are privilege to share 
the Jewish experience a little. 

With exquisite irony Rabbis have 
speculated that the Messianic Banquet 
will feature nothing less than roast 
Leviathan — yes, the awful symbol of 
evil and anti-Semitism will become 
kosher at last! After all, does not this 
also belong to them — this final feast 
day in their Holy City, and after that, 
the eternal Shalom? 
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Graveside 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


‘rights”’ 


S hould a gravesite be open to easy access for visits by relatives and friends, 
regardless of the circumstances under which the loved one died and was 
buried? It shouldn’t be necessary to pose such a question but a recent event in 
Ontario caused consternation and brought accusations of discrimination against 


a cemetery at Thunder Bay. 
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Kenneth Collins, a city resident, 
tried on two occasions to place flowers 
on the grave of his common-law wife 
who died in November of 1984. He 
was rebuffed each time when the 
superintendent at Thunder Bay’s 
‘‘Riverside’’ cemetery refused to 
show him where her grave was 
located. When his wife died, Mr. Col- 
lins was out of work and receiving 
welfare. He is still unemployed. The 
woman with whom he shared his life 
for nine years, Patricia Landry, was 
buried at the city’s expense, with a 
local funeral home providing ar- 
rangements through an agreement for 
services that is typical of a kind that 
exists with municipalities across the 
country. Riverside’s superintendent 
and secretary-treasurer, Harold Sitch, 
claims to have shown Mr. Collins the 
gravesite on a map but said he is under 
no obligation to show anyone where 
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a person is buried in a potter’s field. 
In a classic display of bad public rela- 
tions for his cemetery, Mr. Sitch pro- 
ceeded to tell a reporter, in what many 
would consider a callous manner, just 
what he thought about this matter of 
welfare gravesites. He is quoted as 
having said, ‘‘It’s a distinction of 
somebody getting something for 
nothing, and somebody paying for it. 
When you get something for nothing 
there’s always a catch. The minute 
you show the public where the potter’s 
is, they will have sticks and markers 
out there.’’ 

Mr. Sitch might find it surprising 
that on a random check of several 
cemeteries, all of them allow markers 
and regular visitations at the graves of 
publically subsidized burials. Right in 
his own backyard, in Thunder Bay, is 
the ‘‘Mountain View’’ cemetery, 
which has a separate section for 


welfare graves but treats them no dif- 
ferently from normal gravesites. Don 
Wilson, a spokesman for Mountain 
View, says ‘‘I can’t see the difference 
between a welfare burial and 


another.’”’ He shows family and 
friends where the plots are located andl 
allows them to put a stone or flowers 
on them if they wish. 

Moutain View is a city- ‘owned 
cemetery and Riverside is a private 


one, but that shouldn’t make a dif- 


ference. Mr. Sitch’s cemetery accepts 
an obligation to provide burial ser- 


vices for people whose relatives can’t 
pay but apparently refuses to provide’ 
a standard of internment service that 


seems to be the norm elsewhere. 


The Ontario Ministry of Consumer. 
Affairs is the provincial government | 


department responsible for ad- 


ministering the Cemeteries Act. A 


spokesman says the act specifies that 
every cemetery owner must keep a 
complete registry of all gravesites, in- 
cluding both actual location and dates 
of burial. Beyond that, local regula- 
tions apply that may allow operators 
to function at their own discretion in 
certain situations. The department is 
still looking at the Thunder Bay inci- 
dent and, if discrimination is proven, 
it will move to take corrective action. 

Surely, discrimination has no place 
in a graveyard. Cemeteries are 
reminders of contributions to life, 
large or small, from all who rest there. 
Respect for the life that is over, and 
for the dignity as well as the rights of 
the survivors, should be the principal 
concern of cemetery operators. oO 


Ed.: On March 10, Riverside 
Cemetery rescinded the 1909 
regulation requiring welfare 


gravesites to be left unmarked. 
Mr. Robertson’s column had 
already been typeset. 
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Growing Views 


As the Laity Grows — 


So Grows the Church 


The most vital ingredient in church growth is “people power.” 
God uses His people to make His church grow. Christ's great 
commission clearly states that His disciples are to spread the 
gospel. This does not refer to a few gifted clergy but to the 
whole body of Christ. Church growth is not a solo operation 
but the joint responsibility of all God's people working 


together in obedience to Him. 


All who profess faith in Jesus Christ are the 
chosen people of God. In the early Chris- 
tian community there was no differentia- 
tion between clergy and laity. The Refor- 
mation, with its emphasis on the 
priesthood of all believers, brought pro- 
mise of correcting the corrupted concept 
of clergy and laity, but unfortunately the 
laity remains largely the object of ministry 
rather than being ministers in their own 
right. Together we make up the church, 
together we must carry out the ministry. 
There is a difference in function but the 
ministry of each is service to Christ. 


Christ devoted Himself to training a small 
group of laymen and then He gave them 
a mission. Lay leadership, like any other ef- 
fective leadership, does not happen over- 


night but is developed over a long period 
of time. We, the laity, must be willing to 
devote ourselves to this training period. 


When the church expends itself for the 
sake of others...it grows. 


When the people in the church catch the 
vision of being part of the mission...the 
church grows. 


When laity feel they can be part of the 
answer to the needs of the world...they 
grow. 


When the people of God catch the desire 
to participate in the training pro- 
cess...they grow. 

When Christ’s followers lose themselves in 
something far bigger than 
themselves...they find themselves. 


Participate in lay training which is designed to 
equip God’s people for the ministry and mission 
to which he calls us. 


Information on training opportunities is available from: 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 178 


Advertisement 
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Finding and feeding 
ministerial candidates 


by William Klempa 


he Moderator of the General Assembly, Pro- 

fessor J.C. McLelland, has observed humorous- 
ly that those who like sausages and ministers (not 
necessarily in that order) should not watch them be- 
ing made. His point is well taken. Still, for the sake 
of our physical and spiritual well-being respectively, 
someone has to watch and all of us need to know, 
at least a little, about the ingredients which go into 
their making. 

Sausages are made in a matter of minutes. The 
process by which ministers are made is long, difficult 
and costly. It behooves every church member who 
contributes to theological education, often generous- 
ly, by way of the General Assembly’s Budget, to 
become more familiar with the various states in this 
lengthy and costly process. 
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A. FINDING CANDIDATES 


| To paraphrase Tertullian, a third century theologian: 
‘Ministers are not born, they are made.’’ But before they 
can be made they must be found. How are they found, 


or recruited? 


The Book of Forms, the law book of Presbyterian policy, 


“says in its section on candidates: 


202. Sessions and Presbyteries are enjoined to make 
diligent and careful inquiry whether any young men 
and women are to be found within their bounds whose 
attention should be specially directed to the claims of 
Christ upon them with respect to the ministry of His 
church, to aid and encourage in all proper ways 
suitable young men and women who may declare their 
purpose to consecrate themselves to this sacred voca- 
tion, and watchfully to keep their eyes upon any who 
are prosecuting a liberal education and whose piety 
and abilities make it desirable that their thoughts 
should be turned towards the ministerial office. 
Two points should be noted. First, Presbyterian polity 
holds that the primary responsibility for recruiting men 


_ and women (the adjective ‘‘young’’ should be deleted — 


_ The secret call of God 
the secret call of God is not important. On the contrary, 


Moses, Amos and Isaiah were not young) rests not with 
the theological colleges, the Board of Ministry or 
Assembly’s committees, but with sessions and 
presbyteries. How many sessions and presbyteries take 
this responsibility seriously? Undoubtedly, some do. We 
have congregations which have been remarkably fruitful 
in producing ministerial candidates. At the same time, 
there are scores of congregations which have not produced 
a single candidate for one or more generations. Why not? 
Are suitable persons, young and older, not available? Cer- 
tainly, that may be the case but what is more often true 
is that sessions and presbyteries simply have not been 
diligent in asking whether there are those *‘whose atten- 
tion should be specially directed to the claims of Christ 
upon them with respect to the ministry of His Church....”” 

Secondly, The Book of Forms counsels sessions and 
presbyteries to keep a watchful eye on those who are 
studying and, of course, others ‘‘whose piety and ability 
make it desirable that their thoughts should be turned 
towards the ministerial office.’’ This calls for an active 
rather than passive approach. 

A passive attitude with respect to recruiting candidates 
has been instilled in many congregations through the in- 
fluence of a certain kind of pietism. While not all pietism 
is bad, there is a brand of pietism which has gone over- 
board in emphasizing ‘inwardness’ and ‘secret call.’ 
Sometimes the secret call of God has been made so secret 
that it is not evident to anyone except the person who 
claims to have it. Through the influence of this kind of 
pietism many sessions and presbyteries have sat back and 
waited passively for the secret call of God to occur, for 
candidates to announce their candidacy and then to seek 
certification. Sometimes, they have; more often they have 
not. 


This is not to imply that 


it must be the decisive reality in the person who seeks 
to be a minister of the gospel. The secret aspect of it is 
the deep inner conviction, often reached through an 
agonizing struggle, that one is called of God to be a 
minister. John Calvin expressed it well when he said that 
the secret call is ‘‘the good testimony of our heart, that 
we undertake the offered office neither from ambition nor 
avarice, nor any other selfish feeling, but a sincere fear 
of God and desire to build up the Church’’ (Institutes IV, 
3, 11). Ina similar way, Gilbert Tennent, a Presbyterian 
leader in the Great Awakening in the United States, 
underlined the necessity of the call of God in his famous 
sermon, The Danger of an Unconverted Ministry (1742), 
by emphasizing that God does not want unbelievers or 
uncommitted persons in the ministry. These are salutary 
reminders in our time, when certain unattractive features 
of a new kind of professionalism are creeping into our 
understanding and practice of the ministerial office. 

How are we to view the secret call of God? We know 
that the Spirit blows where he wills. At the same time, 
we believe that the call of God comes mediately through 
parents, ministers, elders, church school teachers, youth 
leaders and friends. Thus Presbyterianism has stressed that 
the Church, through its office bearers, but also its 
members, should seek out able persons and challenge them 
to consider the gospel ministry. 


Calvin’s callto bea minister The story of how 
John Calvin became a minister is instructive. He did not 
announce his candidacy to a session. He was not certified 
by a presbytery. In fact, it is not known for certain 
whether he was ever ordained. On his way to Strasbourg 
in 1536, where he planned to live a quiet scholarly life, 
he stopped overnight in Geneva. The fiery reformer, 
William Farel, learned of his whereabouts and appealed 
to the young author of the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion to assist with the work of reforming the Genevan 
Church (the 450th) anniversary of which is being 
celebrated in Geneva in May, 1986). Calvin refused. He 
was, he said, a scholar and not a man of affairs. Farel 
became angry and told him that he was simply indulging 
his own desires: 
I declare in the name of the Almighty God that if you 
refuse to take part in the Lord’s work in this Church, 
God will curse the quiet life that you want for your 
studies. 
Years later, Calvin wrote that he felt as if God from 
heaven had laid his mighty hand upon him. 

We may dispute Farel’s hard-sell, heavy-handed ap- 
proach, but what we cannot gainsay is the need to 
challenge men and women to consider the sacred ministry 
(sacred because of the office, not the person). Our failure 
to keep a watchful eye on those “‘whose piety and abilities 
make it desirable that their thoughts should be turned 
towards the ministerial office’’ means not only that from 
time to time the Church suffers from a shortage of can- 
didates but that perennially it suffers from a shortage of 
the best candidates. 
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Finding and feeding 
ministerial candidates 


continued from previous page 


Attracting “‘the brightest and best’’ We 
ought to do everything we can to attract the ‘‘brightest 
and best’’ to the ordained ministry. Of course, it is not 
always clear what is meant by the phrase ‘‘brightest and 
best.’’ We cannot but be grateful that in his overflowing 
grace, God continues to raise up a worthy ministry of his 
Church. We also need to remember that God’s standards 
are different from ours, as Paul reminds us in 1 Cor. 
1:26ff: “‘...not many wise according to worldly standards, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called....’’ Rather, 
God has chosen the weak and foolish to confound the wise 
so that no one may boast in the presence of God. But we 
misunderstand Paul completely if we interpret his state- 
ment as an argument for mediocrity. 

Our passive and sometimes careless approach makes 
for mediocrity. What sometimes happens is the follow- 
ing: A candidate approaches session. Session asks few if 
any questions about a call from God and about the per- 


son’s piety and abilities. The person is recommended to — 
presbytery and presbytery may not always be diligent in — 
its examinations of the prospective candidate. Approval 
is given. The pious hope, occasionally, is that the 
Guidance Conference or the theological college will weed — 
out mediocre and unsuitable candidates. That, of course, 
happens but it is also the case that Guidance Conferences 
‘“pass the buck’’ to theological colleges and theological — 
colleges pass it to presbyteries, which have the power of — 
ordination. Surely, out of a deep concern for the individual 
involved and a sense of responsibility for the good of the 
Church, we need to learn to say ‘‘no’’ and to tighten up 
the process at each stage so that unsuitable candidates do 
not slip into the ministry. The plea that there are many 
empty pulpits is not persuasive. The authors of the Scots 
Confession believed, rightly, that it was better to have no 
minister at all than to have an unworthy one who could 
not proclaim the Word of God. 


B. FEEDING MINISTERIAL CANDIDATES 


After candidates are found they must be fed, and one 
is tempted to add, not just sausages. By ‘‘feeding’’ is 
meant both spiritual and physical feeding. The former can 
be discussed under the heading of caring for ministerial 
candidates and the latter under the rubric of support of 
ministerial candidates. 


Caring for ministerial candidates The Book 
of Forms (202) enjoins sessions and presbyteries ‘‘to aid 
and encourage’’ candidates. Before a candidate is inter- 
viewed by session, he or she ought to have the encourage- 
ment and support of the minister, elder or other layperson. 

The decision to study for the ministry is very often a 
difficult one. If we may judge by the ‘‘ call narratives’’ 
in the Bible (for example Ex. 3, Jer. 1) and by the ex- 
perience of some of the heroes of the faith, a familiar 
feature of the divine call is an initial reluctance to accept 
it. It was so with Moses, with Jeremiah, with John Calvin 
and with many others. Even after they had a conviction 
about their call, it was never a safe, sure thing, free from 
all doubt and conflict, but a continual struggle. Many 
students have experienced this conflict of mind and heart. 
There is therefore a need to have someone with whom 
they can talk things through, someone who can offer 
helpful guidance and encouragement. 


The responsibility of session When a session 
interviews a prospective candidate, it has a twofold 
responsibility. First, it ought to determine, as far as it is 
possible, the candidate’s sense of call from God, gifts for 
ministry and chief inducement for wanting to become a 
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minister. The moderator and members of the session 
should direct a number of questions to the candidates. 
Although a list of suggested questions is available, it would 
be helpful to include such a list of questions in a new ap- 
pendix to The Book of Forms where it would be more 
readily available for session’s use. It is hoped that the 
Senate of The Presbyterian College will bring a recom- 
mendation to this effect to the forthcoming General 
Assembly. 

The second responsibility of the session, once the can- 
didate has been recommended to and approved by 
presbytery, is to provide pastoral care and support. Ses- 
sion’s and presbytery’s action in approving the candidate 
should be made known to the congregation. On the Sun- 
day when this is announced, the candidate might be in- 
vited to read one of the lessons or to lead in prayer. 
Members of the congregation should be encouraged to 
take an interest in, and to show a prayerful concern for, 
the candidate. 


Presbytery’s responsibility | The candidate’s 
sense of call needs to be tested first by the session and 
then by the presbytery. Thus, the certification procedure, 
initiated by the session, requires the presbytery, or a com- 
mittee thereof, to examine the candidate: 
203: It is the duty of Presbyteries to examine all who 
present themselves as wishing to enter on the study of 
Theology respecting their moral and religious 
character, their motives, and their general fitness to 
study for the ministry. 


This examination should be thorough and should enquire 
nto the candidate’s moral and spiritual life, motives, 
dhysical health, school record and involvement in the 
Church. Presbyteries should not approve candidates who 
have been members of a Presbyterian congregation for 
less than a year. If the presbytery is satisfied, it then cer- 
tifies the student to the Senate of one of our theological 
colleges. Our two colleges are Knox College, Toronto, 
and The Presbyterian College, Montreal. Our Church is 
associated with the Vancouver School of Theology which 
means that it is an option for candidates in the western 
provinces who may find it difficult to make the move to 
eastern Canada (or for candidates from the east who may 
want a change of scene). 

The responsibility of Presbytery does not end with the 
act of certification. According to The Book of Forms: 

202.1 Presbyteries should exercise a kind and faithful 

supervision over students...should endeavour to im- 

press upon them worthy views of the office to which 

they aspire, and should encourage them in the course 
of study... 

202.2 Presbyteries are enjoined to see that every stu- 

dent takes the prescribed course, especially to enquire 

into the age and fitness of candidates... 

Several things are said here and are said very well. It 
belongs to presbytery to exercise a kind, caring and con- 
tinuing supervision over students for the ministry. It ought 
to impress upon them worthy views of the ministerial of- 
fice, through careful teaching and, primarily, by providing 
a creditable example which students may emulate. This 
means that ministers ought at all times to take great care 
— both inside and outside the courts of the Church, but 
especially when students are present — to set forth a high 
and worthy although not a stuffy model of ministry. 

Presbyteries should also ensure that candidates take the 
prescribed course of studies. This involves securing a 
university degree, preferably in the liberal arts (English, 
philosophy, history, social sciences, languages, etc.) 
followed by earning a theological degree. One year of in- 
troductory Hebrew or Greek is a prerequisite and, if at 
all possible, students should meet this requirement before 
entering theological college so that they will not need to 
carry an extra course during the first year of their 
theological programme. 

By prescribed course of studies is meant, in addition 
to liberal arts, the theological programme in one of our 
theological colleges. The Church, through its General 
Assembly and its college Senates, has ultimate control 
over the course of theological studies in our colleges. It 
does not have a similar power with respect to other 
theological institutions which our candidates are 
sometimes encouraged to attend. For this reason, if such 
candidates wish to enter the ministry of our Church, in 
most cases they must spend an additional year or two in 
one of our colleges. Moreover, they miss the opportuni- 
ty of studying Reformed theology in a Canadian context 
and doing their field education in a Canadian Presbyterian 
congregation. 

Presbyteries should exercise a kind and faithful super- 
vision. There are different ways in which this may be 


done. The Candidates’ Committee of Montreal Presbytery 
holds a dinner or social evening for its candidates and the 
students within its bounds. A particularly creative ap- 
proach was taken by the Presbytery of Prince Edward 
Island two years ago. Its Candidates’ Committee, under 
the convenership of the Rev. Susan Triantafillou, arranged 
a two-day conference for prospective and certified students 
for the ministry. It invited to the conference the principals 
of Knox College, Toronto, and The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, and the Secretary of the Board of Ministry to 
speak about the call to the ministry, the certification pro- 
cedure, the nature of theological education and doctrinal 
issues. Representatives of the theological colleges, and 
of Ewart College, would be delighted to participate in such 
conferences and even to assist in setting them up. 

In recent years, presbyteries have been greatly aided 
in their task by the institution of Guidance Conferences. 
Every candidate is now required, before entering 
theological college, or during the first year of theological 
studies, to attend a three-day conference. This conference 
has a twofold purpose: first, to assess the student’s 
suitability for ministry, and secondly, to provide guidance 
and support. Assessment reports are treated with strict 
confidentiality. When released by the student, they are 
made available to the theological college. A follow-up 
counsellor is appointed for each candidate. 


The responsibility of the the theological col- 
lege While this subject requires a separate article, 
a few points can be made. In the theological college, the 
candidate studies biblical languages, Old and New 
Testaments, Systematic Theology, Church History, 
Philosophy of Religion, Christian Ethics, World 
Religions, and Practical Theology. The study of these sub- 
jects is usually accompanied by a strong component of 
supervised field education in which the candidate becomes 
familiar with a number of functions of the ministerial of- 
fice: preaching, pastoral care, counselling, evangelism, 
Christian education, and church administration. The pen- 
dulum in theological education has swung recently from 
the academic to the practical. In the last few years 
theological faculties have expanded in the areas of prac- 
tical theology and ministerial skills. 

This new emphasis is welcome. But occasionally one 
fears that it has been achieved at the expense of a con- 
cern with the basics of biblical and theological knowledge. 
The trick, of course, is to maintain a proper balance be- 
tween the academic and the practical, not only in the 
theological course but afterwards in ministry. There are 
no easy answers and theological faculties everywhere are 
wrestling with the problem of how to educate students ade- 
quately in both the biblical and theological disciplines and 
the practice of ministry, in too little time. This is one 
reason why the continuing education programmes that up- 
date theological knowledge and practical skills are such 
a necessity for ministers today. 

The theological college, as well as the session and the 
presbytery, must be aware of their pastoral responsibilities 
to the candidate. A good number of students enter 
theological college still troubled by questions of faith, 
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perplexed about many issues, and perhaps only half con- 
vinced about their calling to be ministers. Exposure to 
the historical-critical method, form criticism, redaction 
criticism, the study of world religions, etc., sometimes 
increases their questionings and perplexity. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that theological students receive 
pastoral care commensurate with their problems of faith 
and life at this important stage of their preparation. The 
theological college must be a place of worship and prayer, 
of learning and fellowship; above all, a caring communi- 
ty in which faculty and students take seriously what it 
means to be me inbers one of another as together they in- 
quire into the manifold mysteries of God and the specific 
nature of the task which God requires of the Church today. 


Support of candidates Any discussion of 
““feeding candidates’’ would be incomplete without say- 
ing something about supporting them. This article began 
by pointing out that the process by which ministers are 
made is long and costly. University tuition fees have risen 
sharply during the past few years and residence fees and 
living costs have also shown a large increase. A number 
of students, paticularly those who have chosen the ministry 
as a second career, have families to support. It is not un- 
common for students, after three or four years of univer- 
sity, to carry a large debt load. 

Tuition fees are not charged at Knox, Presbyterian or 
Ewart Colleges, although there is now a move to begin 
charging them, to bring our colleges in line with those 
of other denominations. While candidates should bear the 
larger part of the cost of their studies, it is incumbent upon 
the whole Church, through congregations, presbyteries, 
colleges and national bursary funds, to: support them to 
the greatest extent possible. 

John Calvin remarked that ‘‘neither the light and heat 
of the sun, nor food and drink, are so necessary to nourish 
and sustain the present life as the apostolic and pastoral 
office is necessary to preserve the Church on earth.’’ We 
pray that God will continue to raise up a worthy ministry 
for his Church and that no suitable candidate will be 
hindered for lack of necessary funds. 0 


Dr. William Klempa is the Principal of The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal, Quebec. 
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Illustration by Judith | 


On a winter Sunday this year, I dragged my far 

out in a blizzard and drove thirty-five miles \ 
our hearts in our mouths, because the minister of my y¢ 
was preaching at the Presbyterian church in the local c 

This is not our regular routine: for all the modern, 
some of the time-honoured excuses, we have not been reg 
attenders of Sunday church. 

The excursion Sunday was worth the effort. Our fourt 
year-old declared that she felt...‘‘enlightened!’’ The fact 
her grandmother gave her a box of chocolates must not 
disregarded. Our sixteen-year-old, straight from her first « 
finement in hospital, found the sermon *“*meaningful.”’ 
husband, after the regular battle to get him to go anywhe 
was soothed by the atmosphere (while, I think, privately c 
gratulating himself on having had such a good idea...!). / 
I was mellowed by the pleasant memories that came flood 
back. 

We sat in the section near my favourite stained-glass v 


OUR OWN HOME 


sa full female figure dressed in glorious red, with the 
..‘*she hath done what she could.”’ I’ve always wished 
live up to that motto...generally I fail miserably. 

y’s sermon just kind of drifted over me. It could be 
delivery, mellow rather than the remembered hell-fire- 
ination, soothed me. Maybe, since it was the minister 
outh, I knew from experience that if I didn’t fidget he 
't notice my lack of attention. More than likely the fact 
iend had died the previous day, helped my mind wander 
oughts of throw-away containers and other such trivial 


id, I concentrated on the fact that the church was nearly 
the senior choir was sparse and the junior choir was all 
i-existent. This in a church with a loved, full-time 
r, known for his intellect, who has seldom lost a 
yner to daydreams. There is a pastoral assistant, an 
t, and the small congregation has paid the mortgage on 
itiful new building in twenty short years. Yet the church 
+ members...and I think I know one reason why! 

child, my sisters, cousins and I were hauled off to church 
r grandfather. We'd sneak into the back pew, as grand- 
the good elder), marched to the centre of the front pew. 
y was deaf as a post and sang at the top of his lungs. 
mpetition between his singing and the organist’s play- 
e full meaning to the expression. ..‘never the twain shall 


n I was the age of our youngest daughter, I too had 
sred boys. The minister had two sons. Maybe that is a 
lisite for a minister wishing to achieve a large junior 
Whatever, my girl friends and I were all in the choir. 
ing American spirituals, rolling the ‘r’s’ with a distinct 
h roll. In the large, old city church, with its roof win- 
ind ornate wooden ceiling, fantasies made of dust-in- 
ams were created above the congregation. And we were 
sriously rejoicing in the Lord in all the hymns my grand- 
knew by heart, by the ‘paid’ singer. I don’t know what 
id’ entailed, but it sure implied we’d really moved up- 
vhen the church could afford a ‘paid’ singer. 
name was Madline Daily: she sang alto and was extremely 
s. The junior choir, sitting opposite, paid strict atten- 
Madline’s singing; not only was she good but you never 
when the hard-covered hymn book would fly out of her 
Her hands shook so that it was always in jeopardy. 
1e saved all her variations on the tune for the offering 
That the music sheets had St. Vitus’ Dance went totally 
ced...we were so enthralled with her voice. 
1 TV Christianity and all the various contenders for the 
lot of Sunday church gatherings, I know, as a stay-away 
terian (who has not replaced one church for another) that 


by Judith Baxter 


the church faces an ever present problem with declining 
numbers. 

We’ ve lived in a rural area for about ten years. Rather than 
drive back and forth to the city, we’ve attended a small United 
church; Christmas eve services at the Catholic chapel; occa- 
sional hymn sings at the Baptist church; and I socialize with 
the Anglican ACW - none of which has appealed enough for 
us to sever the unbiblical cord with the city church. 

Our three daughters have, as time rolled around, joined the 
city church. Even though they have grown up in the little United 
Church choir, they refer to the city church as *‘our church.”’ 

Sunday, I really wondered why. 

At the Catholic Chapel on Christmas Eve, the carols are all 
the tried and true, sung with abandon and accompanied by a 
chording organist. A Baptist hymn-sing can do glorious things 
for the spirit; quick tempo, loud and rejoicing. The ACW ladies 
enjoy local gossip, fellowship; they quilt and complain about 
the new red hymn books. Of course now that the new Anglican 
Hymnal is in all Canadian Churches, the powers that be sold 
the copyright to the old hymn book. The good news is that 
Anglicans can still order the old books...from New Zealand! 
The little United Church is the most comfortable; it lacks the 
stained-glass lady in red, but since I am friendly with the 
organist, sometimes I get to pick the hymns. On the other hand, 
we find it just a wee bit uncomfortable at Communion time. 

Sunday, at ‘our’ church we were greeted with warmth from 
parishioners, who know us with all our warts. We were com- 
forted by the familiar surroundings. Where we really could have 
rejoiced — loudly and as off key as our ancestors — we didn’t 
know one hymn. 

As my daughters and I read music, we should have caught 
on about the second verse, but we didn’t. The congregation 
stood, silently singing. The organist led the choir on various 
paths unfamiliar to us, in territory we had never been. 

We went back home, and turned on the CBC Hymn Sing. 
Grampy would have out-volumed them. For him, rejoicing in 
song wasn’t limited to the privacy of his own home. O 


Mrs. Judith Baxter is a free-lance writer from Kings 
County, New Brunswick. 
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The following is the text of a speech 
given by Mr. Lindsay John Moore, 
Law Agent (legal advisor — a position 
without a precise parallel in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada) to the 
Presbyterian Church of Australia. It was 
given on the occasion of his resignation 
as Law Agent of the General Assembly 
of New South Wales: The Presbyterian 
Church of Australia is organized on the 
same pattern as the Commonwealth of 
Australia and is a federation of State 
Presbyterian Churches. (The resigna- 
tion was submitted in amicable cir- 
cumstances, having to do with travel 
difficulties.) 


Meer 

Thank you for the generous manner in which the 
House has dealt with my resignation. I am glad that the 
Church at large understands the reasons for taking that 
decision. 

On this occasion I will not go into reminiscences. Some 
of you have already done that and I am very grateful. 
Those who know me best will know that my primary con- 
cern is for the present and the future rather than the past. 
As I will never have such an opportunity as this to say 
what I think in relative freedom, I intend to make the most 
of it and put two matters squarely on the line for this 
Assembly to think about. 

I want to advert to: 

(1) the position of scripture in the post-union Presbyterian 
Church of Australia; and 

(2) two issues confronting the Presbyterian Church as we 
approach the year 2000. 


The position of scripture: 


Since 1977 the Presbyterian Church of Australia has 
prided herself on maintaining a healthy emphasis on 
biblical preaching and teaching. We consistently claim 
faithful adherence to historic Christainity and a firm com- 
mitment to our expressed standards — the Supreme and 
the Subordinate. We have all heard it before — yet it 
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Relevange 
and Identity 


In a covering letter sent with a copy 
of Mr. Moore’s speech, Mr. Hector Mac- 
Farlane, General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church of Australia, noted 
that the speech “‘created an excellent 
impression with folk in the pews and 
has met with general acceptance from 
them.” It is being reprinted here 
because I believe that it has something 
to say to Canadian Presbyterians — to 
the folk in our pews — and because it 
is appropriate in an issue of The Record 
largely devoted to the subject of 
preaching (and proclamation, in a 
broader sense). 

JRD 


seems to me that this is not the time for self- 
congratulations. 

In my experience too many of our ministers insufficient- 
ly take into account that, in certain circumstances, the 
mere repetition of the self-evident meaning of biblical 
words and phrases, even from modern translations, 
reflects a very superficial and poor understanding of real 
living or dynamic biblical preaching and teaching. 


I do not think that many of our ministers are adequate 
to their preaching task, simply because they do not ac- 
cept and responsibly follow the obvious example of the 
scripture writers themselves. 


Whatever you may think of scripture, it remains a 
diverse collection of documents indicating very many dif- 
ferent ways in which the Christian life may be interpreted 
and lived out. In moral and ethical issues one should ap- 
proach the New Testament documents with caution and 
pastoral concern. In my respectful opinion, the preacher 
and the teacher must become more expert in the use of 
those legitimate and practical tools of interpretation which 
are used every day by practising lawyers in interpreting 
and applying ancient or historic canons of law to present- 
day situations. 


It is not, for those lawyers, sufficient merely to mouth 
in a literalistic and superficial way empty words and 


i 
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phrases of law simply because they are there, any more 
‘than it is for our ministers to do the same with scripture. 
We, in our separate fields, both need to seek out the fun- 
damental underlying principles, rather than mouthing their 
application in circumstances long since passed and irrele- 
vant to the present time. Lawyers call that principle the 
ratio decidendi — that which is at the very heart of the 
precedent — its lifeblood. This which gives it a dynamism. 
That which transforms it out of the lifeless past into the 
living present. 

_ In this way the current issues of life, or morality and 
ethics, are confronted from a time-tested perspective; but 
“a perspective which may be altogether far removed from 
‘the superficial and self-evident meaning of the actual 
words used in their original biblical setting. 

I am not advocating an extreme cultural relativism 
which negates the usefulness of the precedent and destroys 
the central message of scripture, such as that which seems 
to be advocated by some theologians. 

Even a conservative scholar such as James Packer grants 
that ‘‘the cultural trappings of the urbanized technologized 
west of today are far removed from the eastern rural and 
pastoral worlds from whence came our Old and New 
Testaments.’’ ‘‘We should note the distance,’’ says 
Packer, ‘‘between their worlds and ours with regard to 
manners, customs, expectations and assumptions about 
life.’’ ‘‘This,’’ he says, ‘‘is very necessary in interpreting 
scripture,’’ and I respectfully agree with him. 

I hope that the Church takes note of these thoughts when 
approaching such thorny issues as women in the ministry 
and in the eldership, marriage and divorce, the position 
of the civil magistrate, abortion, artificial insemination 
and other ethical and moral issues of Christian life and 
practice. 


Towards the year 2000 — Relevance 
and Identity: 


This brings me to the second matter, the matter con- 
cerning the religious, moral, social and political issues 
confronting the Church towards the year 2000. 

If the symbol of the Christian Church is truly the Cross 
of Christ, then isn’t the Cross the test of everything that 
is Christian? And what is the Cross if it is not the symbol 
of supreme sacrifice? 

For me it was Jiirgen Moltmann who, with these 
memorable words, several years ago crashed through my 
sterile doctrinaire approach to Christianity, with all its 
insensitivity to the needs and the challenges that surround 
me in my environment, in my home, in my practice, in 
my Church and in my society: 

‘‘In some ways we can do nothing for God and can 
give nothing to God, for God, being God, has 
everything. But we can do something for someone who 
is a son or daughter of God; and therefore the best 
way we can do things for God is by doing them for men. 

It is literally true when we do something for a man that 

something is done for God.’’ 

It is indeed an orthodox and sterile Church that thrashes 
about playing at religion whilst oblivious to the double 
crisis confronting it in the countdown to 2000. On the one 
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hand there is the crisis of relevance — relevance! I think 
we would all agree that we have nothing relevant to say 
to the world if we neglect the preaching of the Cross. 

On the other hand there is the crisis of identity — and 
likewise we would agree that it is the Cross of Christ 
uplifted that identifies the Christian hope from prevail- 
ing secularist philosophies. 

Relevance and identity - reflections of each other. But 
what a dilemma! The more we emphasize the one the less 
apparent becomes the other. As we try to become rele- 
vant we are tempted to compromise our identity and if 
we assert our identity we are accused of endangering our 
relevance. 

The dilemma for the conservative and the evangelical 
is magnified because some are frightened that the 
humanitarian and divine imperatives of the Gospel may 
give way to the humanistic and secular. So they vacate 
the field of human endeavour and retreat into a sanc- 
timonious isolationism — an ecclesiastical club glorying 
in the splendour of battles long since passed. 

It doesn’t matter two hoots what our doctrine is or what 
our form of government is, if we do not measure up to 
the imperious demands of the Cross; if we do not live 
out the folly of the Cross; if we do not follow Jesus. 

Jesus was a fool to the conventionally wise and learn- 
ed. He scandalized the religious. He penetrated beneath 
the surface of religion and exposed hypocrisy. He disturb- 
ed the peace of those in power because their peace was 
loathsome and oppressive, and the religious people 
crucified him and they would crucify him again — and 
again! 

Have you ever been crucified? Paul tells us that being 
identified with Jesus Christ means no less than being 
crucified with him and that means selflessly bearing 
another’s burdens even when it costs, even when it hurts. 
It means sharing with the poor, suffering with the 
miserable, fighting injustice wherever it occurs and be- 
ing ridiculed, misunderstood, criticized and condemned 
by sterile, lifeless orthodoxy. 

What else can it mean to be a Christian? Is it a state 
of mind — an intellectual or anti-intellectual assent to a 
set of historical and dogmatic propostions? Or is it a state 
of being? For me it is the latter. What else does it mean 
‘*to follow Christ?’’ How else do we put meaning into 
such a term? 

If you visit the Holy Land today I am told that your 
guide can point out to you the Inn of the Good Samaritan 
somewhere out along the Jericho road. Whether it really 
is or is not would no doubt be the subject of a lengthy 
debate by Presbyterians like us — but does it really mat- 
ter? So what? Because what is most assuredly there, and 
not only in Palestine but everywhere, is the Jericho road 
of life. Sooner or later we find ourselves on that road, 
confronted by a wounded traveller: and to you, as to the 
lawyer who once stood before Jesus, and to this lawyer 
who once stood before you as Law Agent, will come the 
command of Christ: 

‘*Go and DO LIKEWISE’”’ 

I wonder if we will! 


io 
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Shekinah 


in the sermon 


by Alden Marshall 


On 1952, 94 per cent of the American population (and approximately the same 
number of Canadians) were receiving religious education, almost entirely 


through Christian churches. In 1986 that percentage has fallen radically and many of those 
who do receive religious education receive it from sources other than Christian churches. 

Cults and other religions have proliferated in North America, and many of them offer 
fellowship, logic that proceeds from their basic premises, and an experience of commu- 
nion with the supernatural. Although Christianity has a better basis for each of these aspects 
of religious life, I want to focus on our need to have the touch of God in powerful and 
unmistakable ways through the sermon. This glory of the Lord, this divine presence, is 
called the ‘‘shekinah’’ (sh-kee-nah) in Hebrew. 

The idea of God being unmistakably present through his preached word is not talked 
about much today, even in evangelical Christian circles. This is strange, for neither the 
Bible nor history is silent about the importance of the preacher having sermons that are 
anointed with the shekinah, or the glory of the Lord. 

Paul says in I Corinthians 2:4, “‘My message and my preaching were not with wise 
and persuasive words, but with a demonstration of the Spirit’s power so that your faith 
might not rest on men’s wisdom, but on God’s power.”’ 

Paul was not denigrating the need for logic, as anyone who reads his epistles can verify. 
But Paul taught that Christianity was first, last and foremost an encounter with the super- 
natural — the risen Jesus Christ. He believed that no amount of talk or logic could bring 
people from darkness into light unless the power of God flowed from him. I Corinthians 
4:20 says, ‘*For the kingdom of God is not a matter of talk but of power.’’ So God re- 
quires more from us preachers than just to get up and talk about God, however eloquent 
and logical the talk may be. 

The preachers from my boyhood in east Tennessee expected God to be unmistakably 
present in the sermons. They expected the shekinah to be in the sermon, and were (and 
still are) greatly disappointed when there was no sense of the presence of God. 

While I listened to one such sermon with the demonstration of the Spirit’s power, I 
noticed that the anointing went away when the preacher told of how the communists were 
involved with a particular activity in the eastern part of Kentucky. I was familiar with 
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the situation he described and knew that the communists 
were not involved. I was intrigued because when he left 
hat topic the anointing returned and stayed for the re- 
mainder of the sermon. 

My mom knew nothing about the situation in Kentucky 
30 I decided to test her to see if she had sensed the absence 
of the shekinah. I asked her if she noticed anything dif- 
ferent about the sermon when the preacher mentioned the 
situation in Kentucky. She thought a minute, then said 
yes, the sermon was very cold then. I explained it was 
because his words were not true at that time. It was ob- 
viously an unintentional mistake however, since God con- 
firmed the remainder of this sermon with his presence. 

The Holy Spirit was not only witnessing to truth, but the 
truth appropriate at a particular time. 

~ When I related this and similar stories to other Chris- 
tians I would be met with blank stares, or people would 
dismiss the whole concept of the importance of the 
shekinah in the sermon. The same was usually the case 
in seminary (Gordon-Conwell). 

-So I was overjoyed when I began to read 
autobiographies of famous Christians. For example, 

Robert Murray McCheyne wrote to Andrew Bonar say- 

ing, ‘‘I preached on I Corinthians 11:1-4 and felt what 
Thave often heard, that it is easy to preach where the Spirit 

of God is.’’ On December 22 McCheyne recorded that 
he preached in Anderston Church with a good deal of in- 
ward peace and comfort. On January 19, 1840, he wrote 
that he ‘‘had considerable nearness to God in prayer — 
more than usual — and also freedom in preaching.’’ **...1 
have myself frequently seen the preaching of the word 
attended with so much power, and eternal things brought 
so near....’’ On October 14 he preached on forgiving in- 
juries; in the afternoon, on the second coming, and he 
said of that: ‘‘I felt its power myself more than ever 

Defore....”’ 

Lest the reader should think this is only a Presbyterian 
phenomenon, Spurgeon, the great Baptist preacher, also 
preached with the shekinah, or the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit. He also had some strong words for those who 
preached with a form of godliness, denying the power. 
‘Unless we have the spirit of the prophets resting upon 
us, the mantle which we wear is nothing but a rough gar- 
ment to deceive. We ought to be driven forth with abhor- 
rence from the society of honest men for daring to speak 
the name of the Lord if the Spirit of God rests not upon 
us.”’ 

Yet some people still seem to think that the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit in the sermon is another term for emo- 
tionalism. Some seem only to have heard sermons 
delivered with either dry abstract logic or syrupy sen- 
timentalism. Yet Paul, McCheyne, Bonar and several con- 
temporary preachers could identify with Spurgeon when 
he says ‘‘...1 am distinctly conscious of a power working 
upon me when I am speaking in the name of the Lord, 
infinitely transcending any personal power of fluency, and 
far surpassing any energy derived from excitement such 
as I here felt when delivering a secular lecture or making 
a speech — so utterly distinct from such power that I am 

quite certain it is not of the same order or class as the 
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enthusiasm of the politician or the glow of the orator. May 
we full often feel the divine energy and speak with 
power.”’ 

May we indeed. And may we not rationalize away this 
@asperate need for the anointing of the Holy Spirit in our 
oermons because we think it is only for such people as 
McCheyne or Spurgeon. In my childhood, those who 
preached that way were certainly not famous. Many had 
little formal education and were farmers and labourers 
by profession. Throughout history, the shekinah in the 
sermon has thus been familiar to preachers from different 
ethnic groups and socio-economic levels. 

For our churches to grow in ways pleasing to God, we 
need much more than hard work and intelligently organiz- 
ed programmes. We also need more than good methods, 
‘correct’ doctrine and kind people. We need the power 
of God and his presence in our sermons. 

A prominent Christian psychologist talks of driving 
down the freeway one day when he suddenly became 
riveted by the question of the existence of God. He said 
that for two years afterwards he was paralyzed by an in- 
tense search to determine if God truly was real. He went 
to some Christian authors and friends who convinced him, 
and only then was he able to give himself whole-heartedly 
to the Gospel. Before that he had witnessed, but only after 
he was utterly convinced that God was real did he develop 
a burden for those who are not friends with the living God, 
Jesus Christ. 

I am thankful that the preachers of my boyhood preach- 
ed with the clear and unmistakable presence of God in 
their sermons. Often I have not had the courage to follow 
my convictions and follow Jesus consistently, but this was 
never because of nagging doubts that God may not exist. 
Sometimes I wished he did not exist, for then I would 
not have been so convicted for what I was doing (or fail- 
ing to. _). But because of the shekinah in the sermons 
I heard, I never entertained any doubts about the existence 
of God. 


M« of my generation, born between 1946 
and 1966, have also experienced the super- 
natural, but much of this was while under the influence 
of drugs and/or cults. Although several are now outwardly 
part of mainstream society, their perception of reality has 
been permanently altered. They will never be able to go 
back to churches where God is presented merely in fac- 
tual terms. They have met the supernatural, and I fear 
they will not be converted unless they encounter the liv- 
ing God in our sermons. Like the Christian psychologist, 
they too wonder if the Christian God is just a clever 
development of ideas, or if he really is who he claims 
to be. 

Robert Bruce, the second Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, was very slow to enter his pulpit one Sunday 
morning. The elders were so concerned they sent a young 
boy to check on him. The boy reported that he was talk- 
ing to someone. When they asked him how he knew, the 
boy replied that he heard him say he wouldn’t go out there 
unless that person went with him. Bruce being a firm 
believer in perseverance, we can be sure he was not refer- 
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ring to the possibility of losing his salvation: he was con- 
cerned that God come in power when he pivached. From 
all accounts the shekinah was in his sermons countless 
times. 

So how can the shekinah, or the divine presence, be 
manifested in our sermons today? For this to happen we 
need a brokenness before the Lord. This means a con- 
secration that causes us to search our hearts and to re- 
pent of all rebellion against God. 

Sincere repentance is needed not only for obvious sins; 
we must throw off everything that hinders (Hebrews 12:1). 
Some of these habits or attitudes may not be sins in 
themselves, but if, in our particular context, they cause 
the gospel to be hindered, then these weights should be 
discarded before we preach. 

As we are preparing the sermon we need to pray to 
receive the burden of the Lord for that particular occa- 
sion (Jeremiah 23:36), however much of the burden coin- 
cides or differs with the expressed concerns of our spouse, 
seminary professors or the congregation. After being 
forgiven from all conscious sin and casting aside un- 
necessary encumbrances, God’s burden will become clear 
as we humbly plead for words and attitudes that reflect 
his will for a particular sermon. 

The brokenness that is necessary if the glory of God 
is to descend upon the sermon is not the same as the panic 
and guilt that one feels when one has not spent hard work 
in study, but instead has finally decided to send off for 
mail-order sermons. This kind of attitude will cause 
depression and despair to descend upon both the preacher 
and the hearers. True brokenness is never a substitute for 
study and hard work, but it allows God to direct our ef- 
forts when we sincerely pray that he guide every aspect 
of preparation and delivery. 

But what if we have done all this as humbly and as 
earnestly as we know how and still the shekinah is miss- 
ing from our sermons? Then (and only then) we can search 
for other hindrances, after we have been broken from any 
dependence on ourselves and pleaded, to no avail, for the 
power of the Holy Spirit in our sermons. 

McCheyne was puzzled by the fact that although he was 
no more holy in one place than another, sometimes he 
could not discern the shekinah in his sermons. Yet at other 
places and times he noticed his sermons were freer and 
more anointed. 

Finally, he found that where the shekinah accompanied 
his message there were many praying people in the con- 
gregation. They expected God to move in powerful ways 
and they were praying for that to happen both to them 
and to others — including the preacher. 

Lack of faith around us can quench the Holy Spirit and 
grieve him. In Mark 6:5 and 6 it is recorded that even 
Jesus could do no mighty works at one place because of 
their unbelief (he only healed a few). His relative 
powerlessness at that point was not due to his lack of 
brokenness and humility before God the Father. However, 
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it is our duty to search our hearts to make sure we have 
a valid excuse if we are not anointed with power when 
we preach. 4 

Logic and study are not substitutes for the shekinah in 
our sermons. Sometimes the more educated we become : 
the more we tend to depend on the gift of education in-— 
stead of the Giver. Eloquence is not a valid substitute — 
either, even though we have an obligation to be as clear — 
and convincing as possible. When a student asked Robert 
Bruce his opinion of his sermon, Bruce said it was polish- 
ed and logical, but one thing it lacked — the Spirit of God. 

The shekinah is also something quite distinct from emo- 
tion, although many try to use emotionalism to cover up 
their pale logic and lack of eloquence and claim that they 
have the anointing. Those who value the intellect are 
justifiably repulsed by such arrogance. Such fakery must 
not distract us from the type of preaching that Paul and 
Calvin, Luther and others have manifested up to and in- 
cluding our present time. 

Although Paul was glad even when people preached the 
gospel under false pretenses (Phil. 1:18), he was constant- 
ly calling preachers to the high standard of holiness and 
brokenness before the Lord. Although we certainly should 
hope that our hearers are unmistakably touched by God 
when we preach, whether we discern his touch or not, 
let us determine not to be among those who have a form 
of godliness, denying the power. May God give us 
discontentment with any sermons that do not have the 
shekinah resting upon them — unmistakably separate from 
emotion or eloquence. 

So what is the practical value of the shekinah in the ser- 
mon? It is practical because it guarantees that people will 
be convicted for rebellion against God, and confirmed 
when they are sincerely trying to be men and women after 
God’s own heart. Christians are not as encouraged by 
scripture passages picked at random as they are by 
passages and comments that are the result of our broken- 
ness and humility before the Lord. Knowledge and elo- 
quence may come from anyone, independent of their rela- 
tionship with God, but wisdom comes from above. And 
the shekinah brings God’s wisdom to us in power. 

Also those who are not presently disciples of Jesus 
Christ will never become his followers unless they are 
convinced by the Holy Spirit to accept his reign. When 
the gospel is preached in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
people are brought face to face with the living God. The 
most brilliant and experienced preacher can know only 
a few of the many factors operating in the minds of the 
persons we address. That is why it is illogical not to seek 
humbly and prayerfully that the Holy Spirit intercede for 
us so that we speak under his influence. a 


Mr. Marshall is the minister at Fairbank 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto, Ontario. 


_ What happens when there is no 
more money in the congregational 
oudget to pay the minister or other 
professional church workers? 

_ That congregation is in some trou- 
dle! The answer to your question 
seems fairly obvious to me. More 
money needs to be raised in order to 
pay the stipend of the church staff! If 
there is more than one person on staff, 
some decision may have to be made 
about cutting back and laying someone 
off. If it involves a minister and an 
assistant it is most likely that the assis- 
tant will have to be let go if no fur- 
ther funds can be collected. As long 
as they are on staff, however, they 
take priority when it comes to paying 
the bills. Church law holds that the 
minister must be paid his or her sti- 
pend prior to all other obligations be- 
ing met. In my opinion, the same prin- 
ciple applies by extension to all pro- 
fessional church workers. Yet budget 
constraints sometimes become very 
real and an amicable parting of the 
ways may become necessary. If there 
is nO more money to pay the minister 
it may be necessary to turn to 
presbytery to seek help in assessing 
the situation and perhaps turn for 
relief to the Board of World Mission, 
which may be able to supply a grant. 
At that point, of course, the congrega- 
tion will have lost its self-supporting 
status. In my experience most con- 
gregations are loath to become ‘‘aid- 
receiving’’ and will make tremendous 
efforts to stay self-supporting. 


Is a celebration of Holy Commu- 
nion valid if the words of consecra- 
tion are omitted? 

I suppose that by the ‘‘words of con- 
secration’’ you mean the following: 
**As the Lord Jesus, the same night 
in which He was betrayed, took bread, 
I take these elements-of bread and 
wine to be set apart from all common 
uses to this holy use and mystery and, 
as He gave thanks and blessed, let us 

draw nigh to God and present unto 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


cash; consecration; and creeping inactivity 


Him our prayers and thanksgivings.”’ 
(Book of Common Order, 1964, p.44) 
This ought to be followed by the 
prayer of consecration in which we 
ask God ‘‘to sanctify with Thy Word 
and Spirit these Thine own gifts of 
bread and wine....”’ 

Your question is whether the Com- 
munion celebration is still valid if the 
above is omitted from the service. My 
answer would be that it depends on the 
circumstances. In church law there is 
a principle which holds that pro- 
cedural errors do not prejudice the 
decision of a church court if such er- 
rors are made unwittingly. That prin- 
ciple is probably applicable in this 
situation as well. If the act of con- 
secration is left out of the service from 
ignorance or because of a temporary 
oversight, the celebration of Commu- 
nion remains a valid one. Those par- 
ticipating who are knowledgeable 
about what ‘‘ought to be done’’ will 
‘read into’’ the service that which the 
celebrant has inadvertently omitted. 
The grace of God, the faith of the par- 
ticipants, their hungering and thirsting 
after Christ and the visible word of the 
Gospel as displayed in the breaking of 
bread and sharing of the cup will 
maintain the celebration as Sacrament. 

It becomes a different question, 
however, when the act of consecration 
is omitted on purpose, and a theology 
is conveyed which implies that what 
is being done at the Lord’s Table is 
only a simple ‘‘remembrance.’’ The 
celebrant then is saying that he does 
not consider Communion to be a 
Sacrament as we have understood it 
within the Presbyterian family of 
churches. If both participant and 
celebrant know this and agree together 
then it is no longer Holy Communion 
that is celebrated and therefore in my 
opinion not a valid observance of the 
Sacrament. 


There are inactive elders in our 
congregation who, after many 
years, want to take up their duties 


again. Don’t they have to be re- 
elected? 
As you know, elders in our church 


are ordained for life and, unless they 
resign from their duties, remain 
members of session as long as they are 
part of the same congregation. Indeed, 
elders cannot be removed from ses- 
sion except by action of the presbytery 
(Book of Forms, 134). 

Sometimes elders do become inac- 
tive over the course of the years. It just 
happens. They attend fewer and fewer 
meetings. Soon they do not attend at 
all. No one in session is prepared to 
ask for their resignation from active 
duty and they are consigned to some 
sort of ‘‘mental inactive roll.’’ All this 
time, however, they remain members 
of session and have every legal right 
to take up their duties and respon- 
sibilities again. One might question 
the appropriateness of this sort of 
thing, but legally there is nothing to 
stand in their way. 

I believe elders should properly 
resign from active duty if they are no 
longer able to bear the burden of of- 
fice, for whatever reason. It is my 
understanding that they could then on- 
ly be reinstated by resolution of the 
session. Although I doubt that this is 
church law, I personally feel that such 
individuals should be re-elected by the 
congregation which, after many years, 
may well have changed substantially 
in its constituency. 

Your question is a good one, but on- 
ly you know whether the inactive 
elders in your congregation slowly 
faded away and want to appear again, 
or whether they actually handed in 
their offical resignation from active 
duty. Only if they did the latter should 
they be re-appointed by the session 
and, in my opinion, should in fact be 
re-elected and inducted into the office 
once more. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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Heavenly Metal? 


Stryper — Isaiah 53:5, Soldiers 
under Commandis available on 
Passport Records, distributed in 
Canada by A&M Records of Canada 
Limited. PB6050 


From time to time, especially within 
the minds of the more fearful or fer- 
vid Christian believers, a rock-ribbed 
certainty surfaces to strike terror in 
their hearts. Satan is working through 
rock and roll to corrupt the souls of 
our youth! 

Somewhere in Watapeechee, 
Georgia, a radio evangelist discovers 
that if you play the latest album — by 
a group bearing a name such as 
‘*Beelzebub’s Battalion’’— 
backwards, you will hear a cryptic 
command from the Prince of Devils 
himself, or some sort of blasphemous 
tribute to his power. This ‘discovery’ 
usually triggers a round of vinyl-fed 
bonfires on both sides of the border 
as young and earnest Christians deter- 
mine to renounce their worldly tastes 
for music of which heaven is certain 
to approve. 

It is, of course, undeniable that a 
good deal of rock music is vulgar, 
sometimes sexist, raunchy and — 
worst of all — ungrammatical. And, 
indeed, there are at least a handful of 
groups that are fond of tossing around 
‘Satanic’ references. 

But before you rush to add fuel to 
the fires of indignation, consider. 

Rock (orginally born from a fusion 
of gospel music, country and blues) 
has always contained a shock element, 
sometimes cultivated, sometimes not. 
Brash, loud, exciting, in the late fif- 
ties it shook a whole generation and 
has not released its grip since. The 
disapproval of parents, or at least of 
the adult world, was never a hindrance 
to sales and, in many cases, was 
courted assiduously. 

As time went on and society became 
harder and harder to shock, the 
pressure on those performers whose 
chief talent lay in giving offence grew. 
Novel ways of being bizarre, 
outrageous or simply different than a 
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thousand other bands, were adopted, 
modified, discarded, as the quest — 
not for the unholy grail, but simply for 
money and fame — impelled the 
seekers on. 

‘*Shock Rock,’’ wherein a perfor- 
mance approached a kind of theatre of 
the macabre, entered the scene, 
perhaps best exemplified by Alice 
Cooper, the son — yes, SON of a 
Baptist minister — who opened his act 
by slowly emerging from a coffin, his 
eyes bedecked with more make-up 
than Tammy Bakker and his nylons in 
tatters, and ended it by pretending to 
hang himself. (I’ll spare you the 
details of what happened in between.) 

About this time another kind of 
rock, the primary subject of this 


discourse, appeared. Heavy Metal. 
The term itself was taken from a novel 
by William Burroughs, Naked Lunch, 
in which he used the words ‘‘...heavy 
metal thunder.’’ Heavy metal com- 
peted for the attention of the adoles- 
cent dollar by turning the volume 

WAY, WAY, WAY up...and 
by adding as much of an element of 
violence, or impression of barely 
restrained violence, as the traffic, and 
the ability to pay for replacement in- 
struments, damaged hotel rooms, 
lawsuits, and drugs that Robert Young 
hasn’t heard of, would bear. 

Heavy Metal groups employ at least 
two guitars, an electric bass, a drum 
kit big enough to sub-let to a score of 

continued on page 27 
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A VIBRANT COSMOPOLITAN CITY, | 
ONE OF CANADA'S MAJOR URBAN CENTRES 


Built around the beautiful wooded slope 
of Mount Royal, Montreal offers a wide 
range of cultural attractions in both © 
English and French. ; 


Since the founding of St. Gabriel Stree 
Church in 1786 Presbyterians have plays 
a leading role in the social, cultural 
and commercial life of the city. 
Presbyterian College was founded in 
1865 and began classes in 1867. This 
year Presbyterians celebrate 200 years 
of witness in the city. 
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ONE OF CANADA'S OLDEST 
AND FINEST UNIVERSITIES 


Presbyterian College is affiliated with tr 
Faculty of Religious Studies at McGill, ar 
works in partnership with colleges of the 
Anglican and United Churches. This is one 
of the oldest ecumenical partnerships in 
Canada, dating from 1912. The present 
agreement with McGill was signed in 1969. 
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The weekiy rhythm of college life draws the whole 
community, staff and students alike, together around 
the means of grace. In addition to college worship 
and fellowship, students have a weekly seminar 
throughout their three years in which they come to 
understand our Presbyterian heritage and the Reformed 
doctrine of ministry. 


Presbyterian College has about thirty students, but the 
whole academic community, at the sister colleges and the 
Faculty, comes to about 200. A large number of these are 
graduate students. 


Living Won Fpesby eet College 


The residence consists of about forty rooms, a quiet, 
friendly community of both theological and university 
students, close to all the facilities of McGill and 
central Montreal. The students from the Anglican 
Theological College also use our dining room. 
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Part I The Bachelor of Theolo 


Following a B.A. or equivalent students spend two years at the 
McGill Faculty of Religious Studies, learning the basic 
theological disciplines under the guidance of the expert McGill 
staff, including most of our college faculty. They receive 

the McGill B.Th. Some General Assembly students may earn a B.Th. 
in three years, and students with a B.A. in Religious Studies 
with a high B average may graduate with an S.1I.M. 


McGill also offers M.A. and Ph.D. programmes for those 
interested in advanced study. 


Part II The Master of Divinity 


The third year is a time for 
careful study of subjects of 
immediate professional 
significance, preaching, 
mission, liturgy, counselling, 
education, and Presbyterian 
distinctives, including our 
Confessions and Presbyterian 
Church Government. This part 
of the programme provides an 
opportunity to explore in 
greater depth some of the 
pressing problems before the 
church today. 


Retin OR 


mica mt ER ORS: 


About half the year is spent in 
this kind of classroom work. 


For more tAnformation write: 
Paesbyterran College, or 
Facutty of Religious Studies, 
3520 Untversity St. 

Montreal H3A 2A7 


Included in the Master of 
Divinity programme is an 
extended congregational 
experience. Students spend 
about half their final year 
working in parish settings 
under the guidance of 
experienced ministers. 


Both the academic and the 
congregational components of 
the final year are run in 
cooperation with the Anglican 
and United colleges, drawing 
| on the teaching sources of 

| these colleges. 


Presbyterian College has pioneered in continuing education 
programmes. Two to three week-long programmes are of fered 
annually featuring scholars of established reputation and 
parish ministers with particular expertise. 


Part of one of these 
programmes is the L.W. 
Anderson Lectures, 

which has featured such 
outstanding scholars as 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Thomas 
Torrance and Hendrikus 
Berkhof. 


A Calvin Symposium 
marking the 450th 
anniversary of the 
first edition of the 
Institutes will be 
held at McGill and 
Presbyterian 
‘College this fall. 


W.J. KLEMPA, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


Principal, Presbyterian College, and 
Faculty Lecturer in Theology at McGill. 
Dr. Klempa came to the College after a 
number of years as a pastor and 
theologian in the Presbyterian Church. 
He brings a deep understanding of the 
Reformed heritage and wide experience as 
a parish minister. A collection of some 
of his fine sermons have been published 
as For Such a Time as This. 


J.C. MCCLELLAND, MVAgw8.D., Ph.DoD.DY 


Moderator of the 1llth General Assembly, 
McConnell Professor of Philosophy of Religion, 
McGill, past Dean of the Faculty of Religious 
Studies, author of numerous books and articles 
including The Visible Words of God, The 
Sacramental Theology of Peter Martyr Vermigli, 
The Clown and the ‘Crocodile, and Celebration 


and suffering. 


RC. CULE GUM A B.D... uPA uD 


Professor of Old Testament, McGill, 
Acting Dean of the Faculty of Religious 
Studies. Professor Culley has served 
on a number of Assembly boards and 
committees in addition to taking a 
leading part in Old Testament studies 
in North America. His current research 
is breaking new ground in the study of 
biblical narrative. 


FREDERIK WISSE, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of New Testament, McGill. 
Author or co-author of numerous works in 
textual criticism, Gnosticism and early 
Christian history, including work on the Nag 
Hammadi codices. Professor Wisse is also an 
elder at Briarwood Presbyterian Church in 
Beaconsfield, Quebec. 


DANIEL SHUTE, 
Bi Asolo raat Mel’. S. 


Librarian, Presbyterian 
College. Mr. Shute, a 
competent theologian 
in his own right, 
provides expert 
guidance to students 
in search of the right 
books. He also 
contributes his 
expertise to the 
teaching of 
Presbyterian 
distinctives. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSTON, B.A., M.Th., D.Th. 


Director of Studies, Presbyterian College, and 
Lecturer in Missions in the Montreal Institute 
for Ministry. Dr. Johnston has served as a 
missionary in Nigeria and in Jamaica, and in 
churches in Montreal and Toronto. A frequent 
contributor to church 

historical study in Canada, 

he is also a hymn writer 
and author of educational 
resources for the 
Presbyterian Church. 


DONNA R. RUNNALLS, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


Dean, Faculty of Religious Studies. Professor ‘4 
Runnalls leads an impressive team of twenty ote 
scholars, including D.J. Hall, a prolific and {/ 
perceptive author in theology, and Gregory \ Jf 
Baum, one of Canada's leading Christian i ie 
ethicists. Other distinguished members of \ ; 
staff include E.J. Furcha in church history , J 
7 and Robert Stevenson in comparative religion. 


While the College receives a grant from the General Assembly for 
the usual expenses, there are a number of special needs. 


Bursaries: As the cost of a university education rises, and as 
more students enter the ministry with families to support, the 
demands on our bursary funds become much heavier. 


Lectureships: Larger capital funds would enable the College to 
bring visiting professors, missionaries and parish ministers with 
particular expertise to the College for special lectures and as 
scholars in residence. 


Scholarships: Our brightest and best students need, and deserve, 
support to allow them to pursue advanced studies. 


Continuing Education: Keeping up is important. A well-financed 
continuing education programme is essential in the life of the 
church. Funds are also needed for travel bursaries and 
lectureships. 


Grfts and bequests are always welcome. 


Contact: The Principal 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A 


Sewing te Churek 
since 1867 


DAQWAngaA: 
R.D. Wilson 


Music 
}continued from page 26 


‘military bands, and a lead singer who 
‘can open a song at the threshold of 
auditory pain and go on from there. 
Ninety per cent of it is noise pollu- 
tion: the rest can be, to those possess- 
‘ed of enough stamina, or maybe joie 
de vive, at least interesting, if not in- 
vigorating. One hesitates to admit to 
even a tolerance of ten per cent, at 
least in polite company, but whose 
taste is genuinely, totally, formed by 
the consensus of critics — in 
literature, food, theatre, film, or, for 
‘that matter, theology? The insuf- 
ferable, that’s who. 

But other than admitting that some 
Heavy Metal can jump-start my 
synapses on a sluggish morning, I 


make no further effort to do any 


defending. Heavy Metal now enfolds 
within its steely bosom some avowed- 
ly Christian bands who not only play 
well by the standards of the sub-genre, 
but see their music as a tool for 
unabashed attempts to evangelize. 
One such band is Stryper. The band 
(Robert Sweet, drums, Michael 
Sweet, lead vocals, guitar — they are 
brothers; Oz Fox, guitar and back-up 
vocals; Tim Gaines, bass and back-up 
vocals) takes its name from Isaiah 
53:5 (KJV), a text that is, by no coin- 
cidence whatever, the title of their first 


album. In an earlier, and pre-Christian 


period in its history, they were the 
Roxx Regime, for which I have been 
unable to find any scriptural or 
historical reference whatever. In keep- 
ing with the name, with the mandatory 
element of theatre in most Heavy 
Metal, and with the necessity of pro- 
viding some shock value for the 
uninitiated, Stryper dresses — right 
down to the guitars — in bold, black 
and yellow striped outfits. They con- 
clude their live performance by toss- 
ing copies of the New Testament to 
their transfixed, and possibly 
transformed, audience. In case you 
are wondering, the New Testaments 
are soft covered, New International 
Versions, bound in black and yellow. 

There are two questions that rise 
readily in the minds of many adults 
who are Christians of more orthodox 
musical tastes, or parents, or both. 


ume Wee 


. Stryper could 
make much more 
money by forsaking 
its explicit 
Christian witness. 
In a business 
where money talks 


even louder than 
the roar of Heavy 
Metal amplifiers, 
that counts for 
something. 


‘* Are they really Christians or is it just 
a gimmick?” and/or ‘‘Isn’t that kind 
of music unsuitable, even wicked, and 
not the ‘right’ way to sing about the 
faith?”’ 

In answer to the first question, it is 
important to remember that in this and 
in other such judgments, the final ver- 
dict must rest with God. Their lyrics 
are certainly unambiguous. 


‘They say that rock ’n roll is strong 

But God’s the rock that makes us 
roll”’ 

(Makes Me Wanna Sing) 


or 


‘Jesus Christ is the lover of your 
soul 

And he wants to give you all you 
need 

So freely surrender 

To the King.’’ 

(Surrender) 


In an interview in the December, 
1985, issue of the British magazine 
Kerrang! (don’t ask), Robert Sweet 
had this to say: ‘‘Sin is fun, but at the 
end of it there’s no hope: the beginn- 


ing holds a false hope. I understand 
why people enjoy sin: after all, I’m in 
the rock ’n roll business, I come from 
a sinful background, I’m not this 
Christian who decided to get into a 
band, I was a person in a band who 
decided to give his life for Christ.”’ 

That quote carries more weight than 
any of their lyrics. It doesn’t take the 
cynicism of an editor (or at least some 
editors) to raise some mental reserva- 
tions about the transformation of more 
than one failing career in the ‘secular’ 
music industry into a new and 
burgeoning career within the large, 
wealthy and captive Christian market. 
Far too many Christians will accept 
the second or third-rate in the arts and 
entertainment as long as_ they’re 
assured of the Christian sincerity and 
motives of the artist or performer. We 
need fewer ‘Christian musicians’ and 
more musicians who are Christians. 
As far as Stryper is concerned, there 
is absolutely NO doubt whatever in 
my mind that they could succeed as 
a normal (sic) Heavy Metal band, 
singing hymns to a red-tights-and- 
pitchfork devil or snarling shouts of 
defiance at anything and everyone 
remotely tinged with ‘niceness.’ 
Though their music is part of a sub- 
grouping within rock, it is a surpris- 
ingly large and durable (disgustingly 
so to many critics) audience-within- 
an-audience, and Stryper could make 
much more money by forsaking its ex- 
plicit Christian witness. In a business 
where money talks even louder than 
the roar of Heavy Metal amplifiers, 
that counts for something. 

In reply to the second question, con- 
cerning the ‘suitability’ of this kind of 
music as a vehicle for communicating 
the Gospel, it is important that we 
remember that some familiar hymn 
tunes have ‘secular’ antecedents and 
variations; that there is biblical prece- 
dent for the principle of com- 
municating in a form and language 
readily accessible to the listener 
(though an adult ear may not under- 
stand anything in the rush of sound, 
the young people do) and that the Holy 
Spirit can employ an infinite variety 
of gifts and abilities in the service of 
the Kingdom. 

JRD 


O 
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The Selected Journals of L. M. 
Montgomery, Volume I: 1889-1910 
Edited by Mary Rubio and Elizabeth 
Waterston, Oxford University Press, 
Toronto, Ontario, 1985. $24.95 


This is a fascinating book! ‘‘Writing 
is as natural as breathing,’’ wrote 
Lucy Maud Montgomery. Over two 
million words are ‘breathed’ into the 
ten, large, legal-sized journals that 
span the years of 1889-1942. This 
volume, the first of three to be 
published, comprises a selection from 
these jounals, and it covers the years 
from 1889, when she was 14, to 1910, 
the year before her marriage. One- 
hundred and four (104) photographs 
from Montgomery’s collection, many 
taken by herself, are included in 
Volume I. 

Montgomery’s journals show her as 
a highly sensitive, emotional in- 
dividual, having an exceptional in- 
tellect and literary gifts. Her mother 
died when she was 21 months old, and 
her father, the only one who, she 
claimed, loved and understood her, 
went West and remarried. She was 
raised, therefore, by her dour, rigid 
and judgmental grandparents who, 
with their quiet and carefully regulated 
life, were a parental mismatch for the 
impulsive, talkative and imaginative 
grandchild. The editors describe the 
Macneills as ‘good’ Presbyterians 
who believed in the ‘‘examined life.’’ 
They fostered in Maud an overly ac- 
tive conscience as well as an inclina- 
tion to re-examine her actions and her 
life and to show disapproval of those 
who did not meet her standards. These 
were traits that endured in her 
character. 

Lonely, and censured by her grand- 
parents and her other relatives, Mont- 
gomery escaped into her thoughts and 
drew sustenance from her writing. 
Her journals were the one place where 
she could pour out her hurts, her 
despair, and the agony of plunging 
depressions that dotted her adult 
years. Several close friends and 
relatives died during her younger 
years. There were the emotional 
upheavals of love, the proposals of 
numerous suitors, a broken engage- 
ment, and a love affair with one she 
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Books 


‘“‘could never view as a husband...and 
folly to dream of marrying such a 
man.’”’ 

While throughout her diaries one 
discovers the author’s insightful and 
objective descriptions of human 
behaviour, there is also the outpour- 
ing of her own self-analysis. Today, 
she would carry the label of an emo- 
tionally abused child. Yet she was sus- 
tained by the memories of the good 
times that she had had with her 
friends, times outside her home, 
where she was not allowed to enter- 
tain her friends. She also found 
strength and deep joy in nature, ab- 
sorbing its beauty and freshness 
through her pores. 


Her successes as an author were ex- 
periences that were rewarding, in a 
period of life when isolation, the 
gloom of long, hard winters and the 
care of her grandmother, who grew 
increasingly difficult, pressed upon 
her. She says that the gloom and ner- 
vousness came when ‘“‘loneliness and 
solitude had broken down my powers 
of endurance.’ She adds that between 
these times whe was ‘‘quite tolerably 
happy, hopeful and interested in life.”’ 


Montgomery describes all the con- 
flicting emotions and life situations 
that women everywhere experience. 
The spring that she believed she had 
passed from girlhood into womanhood 
she wrote, ‘‘I have learned to look 
below the surface comedy of life into 
the tragedy underlying it. I have 
become humanized — no longer an 
isolated, selfish unit, I have begun to 
feel myself one with my kind — to see 
deeper into my own life and the lives 
of others. I have begun to realize what 
someone has called ‘the infinite 
sadness of living,’ and to realize how 
much each of us has it in our power 
to increase or alleviate sadness. I 
understand at last that ‘no man liveth 
to himself’.”’ 


While the detailed events of her life 
give us an important cultural and 
social history, the journals also give 
us an insight into the religious expres- 
sions of a Canadian era. 

Sometimes the sigh goes up for the 
good old days of spirituality, when 
people regularly attended the services 


of worship and churches were always _ 
full. Religion had a right place in the } 
lives of people, we hear. Montgo- } 
mery’s writings remind us that the | 
church was not just a place of wor- | 
ship, but was one of the few places to | 
meet socially — where young men | 
could take their young ladies. ‘‘The |} 
only ‘social function’ we have had this | 
summer was prayer-meeting,’’ she | 
once wrote. 


As I read this book, I wondered if | 
the harsh experiences of Montgo- | 
mery’s life had imposed bitterness | 
toward religion or toward her church. 
She writes that she is not religiously | 
inclined, but she also describes a 
spiritual pilgrimage of ‘‘one who 
possessed a deep curiosity about 
‘things spiritual and eternal’.’’ Of her 
‘‘better reasons for attending church’’ 
she writes, ‘*...I think it well to shut 
the world out from my soul now and 
then and look my spiritual self square- 
ly in the face....”’ 

Lucy Maud Montgomery is a part 
of our Canadian Presbyterian 
heritage. I wonder how, in the mileage 
of books devoured in my girlhood, I 
missed out on her Anne of Green 
Gables and the other best-selling 
books by this well-known Canadian 
author. I intend, in my adulthood, to 
discover some of the over twenty 
books, and hundreds of poems and 
short stories, she had published. I 
suspect that from them will emerge 
more images of the sensitivity and 
passion that her journals portray. 

A ‘Presbyterian urge,’ this past 
summer, brought a holiday detour to 
Leaskdale, Ontario, to catch a glimp- 
se of the manse where Montgomery 
lived following her marriage and 
departure from her beloved Prince Ed- 
ward Island. A ‘Reading’ at the 
University of Guelph, and meeting 
Montgomery’s daughter-in-law, all 
added to my interest in this author and 
her writings. 


One of the editors of the journals, 
Mary Rubio, told me that, as a young 
girl, her mother had her read The 
Presbyterian Record as it was an ex- 
ample of ‘good reading.’ Rubio and 
her co-editor, Elizabeth Waterston, 
are both professors at the University 


, 


of Guelph. In editing the journals of 
L.M. Montgomery, they have produc- 
ed for us this first volume of excep- 
tionally ‘good reading!’ 

Lucie A. Milne 


| Lucie Milne is the Director of Christian Educa- 
| tion at Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., a free-lance 


writer, and a former missionary. 
| 
The Nun, the Infidel, 

and the Superman 

by D. Felicitas Corrigan. The University 
of Chicago Press. 1985. 152 pages. 
($14.95 US) 

Dame Felicitas Corrigan was at one 
time the Abbess of Stanbrook Abbey 
in Worcester, England. Recently she 
| has edited a representative selection of 
the correspondence that was exchang- 
ed between her _ illustrious 
| predecessor, Dame Laurentia 
McLachlan, the humanist at Cam- 
bridge; Sir Sydney Cockerell, the self- 
styled infidel; and the famous 
dramatist George Bernard Shaw, 
known here as the Superman. The 
centre of the exchange of letters was 
Dame Laurentia, who kept the three- 
cornered discussion going with her 
provocative questions, sensitive pro- 
bing, and deeply spiritual concern for 
the two men in her life. 

Dame Laurentia was born in 1866 
of modestly well-to-do parents, who 
realized that their daughter was 
remarkable as much for her in- 
dependence as for her intelligence. 
She entered Stanbrook Abbey, 
belonging to a strict enclosed order of 
Benedictines, at the age of eighteen, 
and for the next sixty years she never 
left it. She never communicated with 
anyone in the outside world again, ex- 
cept through a double iron grille — 
and her correspondence. But as Ber- 
nard Shaw remarked of her, although 
‘*she lived an enclosed life she did not 
have an enclosed mind.’’ When she 
died, in 1953, she had been Abbess 
of Stanbrook for over thirty years and 
had in fact directed the affairs of the 
Abbey in a wise and compassionate 
manner for some years before her 
election, due to the illness of her 
predecessor in office. 

The letters to and from Dame 
Laurentia make fascinating reading. 
They reveal the wit and wisdom, the 
atheism and the iconoclasm, of two 
well-known figures in the English 


scientific and literary world and the 
wide reading, the intelligence, 
graciousness, and faith of an enclos- 
ed nun. The Roman Catholicism 
reflected in Dame Laurentia’s letters 
belongs without question to the pre- 
Vatican II tradition, based on the con- 
viction that the Roman Church is the 
church. It is nonetheless an open, 
generous Catholicism, marked by 
great learning and an unshakeable love 
of God and of all his creation. It is a 
Catholicism untouched by the need to 
be ‘relevant,’ as if anything could be 
more relevant than prayer and con- 
templation on “‘those things which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard’’! 

Dame Laurentia was intolerant on- 
ly when it seemed to her that Brother 
Bernard, as Shaw called himself, was 
treating scripture or theological posi- 
tions in a blasphemous way. At times 
Shaw shocked her terribly. This was 
especially true in the manuscript for 
The Adventures of a Black Girl, which 
he wrote during an enforced rest 
following a road accident in South 
Africa. This document strained their 
relationship almost beyond the point 
of reconciliation. In the end it was 
their sense of humour and affection 
for one another that bridged the 
widening gap in the friendship. 

The ongoing discussion between the 
remarkable lady in the cloister and her 
friends ‘‘in the world’”’ is a good one. 
The reader is fascinated from the 
beginning to the end of the book. And 
quite apart from the brilliant flashes 
of wit and intelligence that originate 
with all three of the letter writers, 
there are interesting insights into the 
attitudes and customs of the time. 
Unhappily, in many ways the social 
context for the correspondence is 
gone, never to return. 

You will want to read this book at 
your leisure. The only qualification to 
complete enthusiasm is in some of the 
interpretive commentary on the cor- 
respondence by Dame Felicitas Cor- 
rigan. She is usually helpful and fre- 
quently thought-provoking, but there 
are times when she draws conclusions 
that are not warranted by the cor- 
respondence itself — at least such of 
it as we have before us. 

In these days of the computer, the 
word processor and the printout at- 
tachments, the telephone and the 


airplane, the art of letter writing, as 
Andrew Greeley comments, is almost 
obsolete. And that, with a few excep- 
tions, is a great pity! 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Evangelicals on the 
Canterbury Trail 
By Robert E. Webber. Word Books, 
Waco, Texas, 174 pp. 1985 

The parents of Robert Webber were 
missionaries for the Conservative 
Baptist Church, a denomination that 
broke away from the American Bap- 
tist Church. When he grew up and had 
finished college and university, he 
became a minister in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of America. 
Within recent years he was received 
into the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. His spiritual 
pilgrimage from an evangelical to a 
liturgical tradition is one he admits to 
making with prayer and thoughtful 
discussion every step of the way. His 
dissatisfaction with the evangelical 
tradition had mainly to do with the 
‘‘man-centred’’ worship in his own 
church, where the emphasis was on 
being evangelized, educated, and 
entertained. He longed for an ex- 
perience of worship that put God first, 
that sought to adore and worship the 
Creator rather than appeal to his 
creatures. He sought something more 
than a rationalistic approach to wor- 
ship and found it where the mystery 
of God in Christ is celebrated in Word 
and Sacrament together, but not either 
one to the exclusion of the other. 

Professor Webber has found within 
the liturgical tradition of the Church, 
in his case the Episcopal Church, the 
things for which he sought. He 
recognizes that while the Canterbury 
trail appeals to him and to many others 
like him, there is a movement as well 
into the main-line Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches, where wor- 
ship is God-centred, where there isa 
sense of belonging to something more 
than a self-conscious group that has 
lopped itself off from the main part of 
the Church. 

In this interesting and highly 
readable book we have the articulate 
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story of the spiritual pilgrimage that 
took a leading evangelical writer and 
theologian into the Episcopal Church. 
And while his own story is the most 
interesting one in the book, he has in- 
vited six other evangelicals who have 
made the same journey to share their 
stories as well. 

An encouraging feature of this book 
is that the author neither exaggerates 
the tradition into which he has 
entered, nor does he denigrate the one 
he has left. He is fully conscious of 
the strengths the evangelicals bring 
with them to the liturgical tradition — 
“the sense of personal conversion, a 
deep concern to be orthodox, an at- 
tachment and love for the Scripture, 
and a sense of mission.’’ ‘‘...these 
strengths combined with...the 
mystery, worship, sacraments, 
historical identity, affirmation of the 
ecumenical church and a holistic 
spirituality of the liturgical tradition 
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make for an unusual Church in which 
the best of the evangelical tradition 
and the liturgical tradition are brought 
together’’ (p. 170). 

Perhaps this book is the reflection 
of a phenomenon that belongs ex- 
clusively to the United States. We 
know, for example, that the sort of 
movement of clergy between the 
main-line denominations that takes 
place in the United States is practically 
unknown in Canada. And we suspect 
that any movement out of the 
“‘evangelical’’ churches in Canada in- 
to the liturgical churches is so small 
that it goes unnoticed. An so we may 
write off Robert Webber’s book as of 
some interest but of little relevance to 
Canadians. And that is a pity. 

There is material in this book on 
which we might prayerfully reflect. 
To what extent have we fallen for the 
temptation of preparing man-centred 
worship? Can we explain God so 
thoroughly when we gather for wor- 
ship that there is no mystery left in the 
Creation, the Incarnation, our 
redemption, etc.? By what authority 
have we separated the Sacrament from 
the Word in our worship? When we 
worship are we conscious at all of of- 
fering praise to God in company with 
the whole Church throughout the 
world — right back to the beginning? 
And much more. 

Dr. Webber was ordained a 
Presbyterian Minister. He has since 
been confirmed in the Episcopal 
Church. He has found his spiritual 
home, but not without difficulty. And 
he remembers, with gratitude, the 
tradition he left behind at the beginn- 
ing of his pilgrimage. Now he writes: 
‘“We need both...evangelicals and the 
liturgical tradition need each other. 
We can no longer condemn and judge 
each other. We can no longer remain 
behind the walls of separation we have 
built against each other. We can no 
longer perpetuate the caricatures we 
have drawn of each other. Yes, there 
will be some on both sides who will 
continue the myths. But we must rise 
above them, above pettiness, above 
spiritual pride, and affirm the whole 
Church of Christ and our need for 
each other.”’ 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
O 
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allegorical language such as is used |} 
extensively in scripture, e.g. Psalm | 
1:3. There is no feminization of God 
there. 

The next is Ps. 131:2. The writer 
there is like a child weaned off its 
mother. Yes, like a child; old enough 
to think for himself, but childlike 
enough to trust and not be caught up 
in what is too great for him. There is 
no reference to God at all in the use 
of the word ‘‘mother’’ here. Surely 
we are not supposed to think David is 
weaned off God — no longer depen- 
dent on him for sustenance? So that 
one is out too. The others follow suit. 

The thesis of the column is that 
feminists of today have not instigated 
the use of female pronouns to refer to 
God in modern translations of the Bi- 
ble. Ms. Klempa quotes several 
mediaeval ‘‘Christian fathers,’’ in- 
cluding a 14th-century English 
(female) mystic, who did refer to God 
in words of feminine gender. It seems 
unlikely, however, that so long-dead 
saints and/or sinners are influencing 
today’s translators. Ms. Klempa ac- 
tually spells out clearly in her second 
and third-last paragraphs (and con- 
sidering her thesis, this seems very 
surprising) that the feminist movement 
today is indeed having great influence 
on translators. 

Translations of the Bible are a sore 
spot for many and a balm for many 
others. We know that every time 
another generation of anything is pro- 
duced, it is a little less like the original 
of the thing, ergo a translation of a 
translation is less like the original than 
was its predecessor. Surely then, on- 
ly translations done by scholars of the 
utmost integrity, knowledgeable in an- 
cient languages, using the most an- 
cient available manuscripts, can be 
valid. Do we dare accept as ‘inspired,’ 
work done by those who ‘‘find the 
linguistic ground shifting beneath their 
feet’’ (ref. to the feminist issue of in- 
clusive language, see second-last 
paragraph of column in question). The 
Bible states the enormity of tamper- 
ing with scripture. I submit, therefore, 
that translators of the Bible need the 
guidance of God; not the input of men 


and/or women who want to propagate 
their own personal platforms. 

If we get caught up in the world’s 
ever-changing movements and mores, 
doing our ‘‘own thing’’ instead of 
-God’s (Mark 12:30,31; Mark 16:15), 
‘the devil will not have too much to 
worry about. Is he being feminized 
too, by the way? 


Helen B. Donovan, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


f 


| 
As I read The Presbyterian Record 
these days, my thoughts drift back to 
the early 1920s, when I became a 
-communicant member of The 
_ Presbyterian Church in Canada. I try 
_ to remember The Record’s profile in 
_ bygone days. As I recall, there was 
not the opportunity for the member- 
ship to comment on issues arising, 
even the heated discussions leading up 
to the vote on Church Union in 1925. 
We do have the opportunity today. 
I wish to comment on an article by 
| Mrs. Lois Klempa. I pose the ques- 
tion: are there female metaphors for 
God in the Bible? As I look at the 
scriptures quoted by Mrs. Klempa, 
they seem to say something quite dif- 
ferent to me. 

Psalm 123:2: In verse 1, the 
psalmist prays, ‘‘O thou that dwellest 
in the Heavens,’’ then, in verse 2, he 
uses a comparison, namely — a ser- 
vant to his Master, a handmaid to her 
mistress. Psalm 131:2: here again the 
psalmist uses a comparison; he has no 
lofty ambitions, he says “‘I am as a 
weaned child’’ as Jesus taught in Matt. 
18:3. 

Isaiah 42 speaks of the Promised 
Messiah coming in meekness and in 
Power. Verses 13,14 point to the com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus at God’s ap- 
pointed time, fulfilling the promises 
of Genisis 3:15 — ‘‘The Lord shall go 
forth as a mighty man’’ verse 13. No 
indication of feminism here, and verse 
14 pictures Christ going forth in bat- 
tle to conquer the devil and his 
kingdom. O that this zeal would cap- 
tivate the pulpit ministry across the 
church today, preaching the whole 
council of God and crying to God in 
prayer until they see souls born again 

into the kingdom of God’s dear Son! 
(Gal. 4:19). 
Isaiah 66:12,13: The prophet here 
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is speaking of the Church, ‘‘I will ex- 
tend peace to her.’’ The Church for 
whom Christ died to redeem and by 
his resurrection to justify, his Bride 
that he will come one day to receive. 
Jesus the great Shepherd of his sheep 
gathers his lambs into his arms and so 
must his undershepherds nurse and 
feed the flock — first the milk of the 
word, then the strong meat of biblical 
truth as they mature. Our risen 
Saviour ‘‘ascended far above all 
heaven that he might fill all 
things....’’(Ephesians 4:10-13). 

I fail to see so-called ‘‘female 
metaphors for God’’ from the above 
scriptures. But I do see many scrip- 
tures that point to the feminity of the 
Church as John Calvin explained in 
his Institutes of the Christian Religion 
(Book 4, chapter 1 ‘‘Of the True 
Church’’), i.e. the duty of cultivating 
unity with her, as the mother of all the 
Godly. (See especially sections 4 and 
5.) 

May I also quote from the 
Westminster Confession of Faith? 
Chapter 21:1: ‘‘The acceptable way 
of worshipping the true God is in- 
stituted by Himself, and so limited by 
His own revealed will, that He may 
not be worshipped according to the 


imaginations and devices of men, or 
the suggestions of satan, under any 
visible representations or any way not 
prescribed in the Holy Scriptures.’’ 
Dare man divorce Christ from his on- 
ly Bride? (Eph. 5:25) 

My comments may not carry much 
weight, but I trust and pray that the 
majority of Presbyterians will at least 
take a second look at the Institutes of 
the Christian Religion by John Calvin 
and the Westminster divines who, 
under Divine guidance, have provid- 
ed us with the above directions for the 
understanding of the Holy Bible. 
‘*Man’s chief end is to Glorify God.”’ 

A.R. Murray, 
Moncton, N.B. 


A plea for accuracy 
in language 

If feminists are people who upset us 
by proving that the world is not as nice 
aS we wanted to believe, ‘‘radical 
feminists’’ must be even worse. In- 
deed, if we believed recent articles 
and speeches, these women are 
responsible for divorce, juvenile 
delinquency, drug use, abortion, por- 
nography, unemployment - almost any 
social evil you can name. Clearly the 
words ‘‘radical feminist’’ no longer 
have any useful content; they are 
merely a term of abuse. 

In my experience, feminists begin 
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recognized the inequalities and in-] 
justices women endure in our society. } 

When the oppression of women in | 
our society comes to our attention, we | 
have several options. We may retreat | 
into the ostrich position, heads-in- | 
sand, denying reality, muttering, ‘‘It’s 
not so. I can’t see it; so it can’t be | 
there.’’ Or we may progress to the | 
“Tm not a feminist but ...’’ stance. | 
In this stage we acknowledge the truth ] 
of feminist analysis on an issue like } 
enforcement of maintenance orders 
for children of divorce, but refuse to | 
associate ourselves with the women’s | 
movement. Any number of factors, a | 
hostile husband, an affluent peer 
group, may cause us to distance 
ourselves from other feminists. The 
‘‘silent majority’’ probably includes | 
millions of men and women who are 
sympathetic to the feminist struggle 
but not vocal or active in their support. | 

Although there are a few lesbian 
separatists who may truly be called | 
“‘man-haters,’’ most feminists are 
simply brave souls who have added 
action to insight. They have taken the 
lead in developing services for sexual 
abuse survivors. There they learn that 
fundamental societal reform is need- 
ed to interrupt the cycle of woman- 
abuse in our society. At that point, the 
really hardy ones become political ac- 
tivists, working for enforcement of 
existing laws or for improvement of 
inadequate legislation. 

Most feminists are men and women 
who personally oppose the inequalities 
in our society. Christian feminists do 
so in the name of Christ, the supreme 
example of a person who refused to 
be conformed to the sexism of his 
time. He consistently treated women 
with respect. 

If we cannot be ostriches, denying 
the truth the feminists have exposed, 
and we are too cautious to join the 
struggle, we may adopt a blame-the- 
victim approach, like the Toronto 
judge who said the rape victim was 
responsible for the crime because 
she’d been drinking. Or we may 
blame the messengers, the feminists 
who pointed out discrimination and 
injustice. 

Only radical Christians will be able 
to pray for love and mercy, listen with 
the respect they’d want themselves, 


avoiding judgement and asking the 
serious questions: Why are these 
women so angry? Is there justification 
for anger? What is my responsibility? 
What is the Church’s responsibility? 
If we had more radical Christians 
who refused too-easy answers, we 
might have fewer radical feminists. 
| Until then, let’s avoid using terms like 
- feminist or radical feminist in abusive 
ways. 


Donna J. Stewart, 
Capilano Christian Community, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Suggestions and page’ in The Record and no ‘seniors 


criticisms re youth page’ either. There is a certain con- 
descension implicit in the assumption 
This letter is to express my concern that the interests of any given age 
over The Record’s policy on young group are narrowly, and somewhat 
people and youth ministry. When I say selfishly focused.’’ 
young people, I mean anyone from It may be true a regular ‘youth’ or 
early adolescence to early adulthood ‘seniors’ page would only appeal to 
who is in some way associated with certain minorities in the church, and 
the Presbyterian Church. it may be true that to expect a ‘youth 
I had believed The Record’s policy page’ would be selfish and narrow- 
was not to make arbitrary distinctions minded. But in the same issue you had 
within the church on a basis of age. a two-page article on the “‘Needs of 
To quote you from your editorial (Oc- Seniors.’’ We have yet to see an arti- 


tober, 1985), ‘‘There is no ‘youth cle on the needs of youth. 
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Actually, I cannot fault The Record 
for completely excluding young peo- 
ple, but what has been published on 
youth in the past year (International 
Year of Youth) has been scarce and 
poorly done. To be specific: 

Case 1: Coverage of the Young Adult 
Observers at General Assembly 
(Record, July-August, 1985). 
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To be honest, there really isn’t 
much need to cover the YAOs since 
they have no vote at General 
Assembly. And I understand that in- 
cluding some tidbits about the YAOs 
and some photos of them were to add 
colour and humour to a long, dull, 
humourless article. Unfortunately, 
you failed to explicitly mention that 
the YAOs did represent the youth of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
by speaking to the Assembly on 
several issues of concern to them and 
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all young people in the church. i 

It is no wonder Kate Ballagh wrote | 
The Record (October, 1985) to ex- | 
press her concern. The Record por- | 
trayed the YAOs, and subsequently all 
young people, as cute, mindless 
children with no interest in the 
business of our church. You and I 
know this isn’t true. There are many 
young people who contribute to the 
church at all levels: in congregations, 
on camp boards and on the National 
Advisory Committee, to name a few. 
Let’s just hope all your readers didn’t 
jump to the same conclusion as Miss 
Ballagh. 


Case 2: ‘‘Michael’s got an Out- 
board Motor,’’ (Record editorial, Oc- 
tober, 1985). 

I congratulate you on your diagnosis 
of stagnation and apathy in initiating 
any serious youth work in the church. 
I sincerely thank you for taking the 
time to point this out. However, I dif- 
fer with you on the solution to the pro- 
blem. In the editorial you state, ‘‘If the 
young people are to take serious in- 
terest in the church, the church must 
be taken seriously by the rest of its 
members.”’ 

Must young people wait for adults 
to get their act together? Do young 
people want to be part of such a 
‘‘serious’’ church? Isn’t it the young 
people who want to be taken 
seriously? 

We treat our young people like in- 
fants instead of young adults. They are 
young adults, and some of our energy 
should be spent equipping them for 
adulthood. Unfortunately, the unwrit- 
ten policy of many congregations and 
The Record is to put young people off 
to one side: there to be seen and not 
heard. I could go on, on this topic; but 
it is better left to other writers at 
another time. 


Case 3: Coverage of the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston Presbyterian 
Young People’s Society (PYPS) Con- 
vention ’85. 

After many long years, PYPS final- 
ly gets mentioned in The Record. I 
sincerely thank you for dedicating the 
space for the text and photos. The 
photos were good, but the text... 

Most of what was written was 
useless, misleading or confusing. 
Many important things were left out. 


The section describing an altar call 
sounded more like a policeman direc- 
ting traffic. The impression it gave 
was that a young person wrote it, ex- 
cept that the minimum age of anyone 
attending the event was 15, and even 
15-year-olds write better than that. 

_ PYPS has been an active youth 
ministry within the Presbyterian 
‘Church. Across this country, for more 
than 100 years, PYPSs have been the 
‘social and spiritual centre of tens of 


‘thousands of young people’s lives. Yet 


show often does The Record mention 
any youth organization? If The Record 
has a mandate to better inform the 
‘members of The Presbyterian Church 


‘in Canada, then I say it has failed in 
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MARGARET MUNDY 


Our experienced staff can arrange 
tours anywhere in addition to 
the following tours. 


JULY 10: Sail the Inside Passage to Alaska 
on the “‘Rotterdam”’ with optional visit to 
Expo ’86. 

JULY 12-26: SCANDINAVIA PANORAMA 
— Beautiful landscapes and historic cities 
of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, with 
Rev. Bud Hooper. 


JULY 20-27: Our 3rd annual visit to the 
delights of Newfoundland, with Canon 
Victor Blake. 


SEPT. 11-28: HERITAGE BRITAIN — 
England, Scotland and Wales decked in 
late summer flowers and colourful heather, 
with Margaret Mundy. Many two-night stops 
add to the enjoyment of this popular tour. 


SEPT. 12-30: RUSSIA, POLAND AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA with Gen. A. Brown. 
A tour of enormous interest for those who 
wish to explore other cultures. 


SEPT. 24-OCT. 8: GREECE — “In the 
Steps of St. Paul’’, with Rev. Vic Wood. 
Thessaloniki, Phillipi, Delphi, Athens and 
cruise visiting Patmos and Ephesus. A 
repeat of last year’s success. 


OCT. 10-27: KENYA (with optional 
stopover in London) — A thrilling personal 
“out of Africa’ safari. 


OCT. 12-23: ISRAEL — Land of the Bible 
with Rev. David Mundy. An opportunity to 
visit the familiar places of the Scriptures 
and walk in the steps of Jesus. 


respect to youth 
organizations. 

In conclusion, the youth in our 
church have certain special needs and 
concerns. There are a handful of 
organizations with the purpose of 
ministering to those needs and con- 
cerns. The Record barely 
acknowledges young people, but does 
not recognize the need for special 
ministry, or those individuals or 
groups that seek to guide young peo- 
ple into maturity. 

The young people are not the future 
of the Presbyterian Church; they are 
the Now! Not separate, but an integral 
and a necessary member of the body 
of Christ, and the Presbyterian 


and youth 


Church. We need to better educate our 
young people spiritually. We need to 
give them the tools that will help them 
in their daily lives. We need to give 
them a reason to be Christian, and to 
be Presbyterian. There are some very 
good reasons, some very good 
answers, but they must be stated at 
least once: from the pulpit or in print. 

I am not saying The Record is a 
poor magazine. On the contrary, I 
eagerly look forward to each issue. On 
the whole, it is very well written; 
thoughtful, and contains a good varie- 
ty of articles. My only complaint is the 
lack of solid, practical information 
helpful for those who must work with 
and guide our young people. Articles 


— TRAVELERS — 


‘Worry-Free’ Holidays! 


EXPO ’86 
23 Days - August 18th - 2 days at Expo - ALL MOTORCOACH - $1799 Twin 
19 Days - June 18th - MOTORCOACH & FLY - 2 Days at Expo - $1785 Twin 
18 Days - July 8th - FLY & MOTORCOACH - 2 Days at Expo - $1680 Twin 


BRITAIN 


17 Days - April 25th - England, Wales & Scotland - Fabulous sightseeing 
at an unbeatable bargain - Most meals are included - $1880 Twin 


23 Days - August 22nd - Britain & Ireland Panorama - Most meals are in- 
cluded - $2499 Twin - BOOK BEFORE MAY 15/86 AND RECEIVE A DIS- 


COUNT OF $85.00 PER PERSON!! 


SHORT TOURS 
5 Day Pennsylvania Dutch - June 2-6; $390 Twin 
5 Day Kentucky/Nashville - May 15-19; $399 Twin 
4 Day Tulip Time - May 12-15; $299 Twin 
4 Day Lilac Festival - May 16-19; $275 Twin 
4 Day Wheeling Jamboree - May 16-19; $250 Twin 


U.S. BUS TOURS INCLUDE 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL INSURANCE 
PICK-UPS ALONG THE 401! 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE 
ON THESE TOURS AND MANY OTHERS — 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO! 
(or write to) 


(613) 966-7000 


| am most interested in 


Franklin Tours Ltd. 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario K8P 1A2 
Please send me your FREE BROCHURE. | am under no obligation. 


1-800-267-2183 


PY-04 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 

Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Clan China 
Buchan Pottery Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS 


for 
APRIL 


Verses 


Revelation 
Revelation 
Revelation 


Revelation 
Revelation 


21:39-22:21 
22:22-23:11 


Revelation 
Revelation 


Canadian 
_ Bible 
& Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 
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on “The Needs of Young People,”’ 
“What is PYPS?’’‘‘How to Get the 
Young People Involved in Your 
Church,’’ ‘* What’s Available for 
Young People in the Church’’...the 
list is endless. It would only comple- 
ment what is already in The Record. 
Thank you for taking the time to 
consider all this. I would appreciate 
your publishing this letter, primarily 
to see what kind of response it brings 
from The Record’s readers. 
Stephen Sutherland, 
Toronto, Ont. 


On being “‘prophetic’’ 

Vocabularies are revealing. The 
words we use can tell a great deal 
about us because each profession has 
its own special vocabulary. Each also 
has its own jargon. Over a period of 
time the jargon changes, but the need 
for jargon remains constant. 

Jargon: (2) ‘“‘the technical ter- 
minology or characteristic idiom of a 
special activity or group.’’ Merriam 
Webster (Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary 1976) 

The word “‘prophetic’’ is one of the 
current pieces of theological jargon. 
They who wish to be ‘‘prophetic”’ will 
not say that when they speak they are 
prophesying — but, rather, they are 
being ‘‘prophetic.’’ When an _in- 
dividual, or a group, wishes to be 
‘‘prophetic,’’ or even be recognized 
as being ‘‘prophetic,’’ this usually 
means that the current béte noire is to 
be criticized from a specific point of 
view. Successful or not, this achieves 
two goals. 

(1) It allows a free expression of 
opinion which will be heavily one- 
sided and even polemic. (2) It liberates 
the one who is being ‘‘prophetic’’ 
from the criticism of bias or bigotry. 
It seems as though the ‘‘prophetic’’ 
statement ought to be allowed a degree 
of credibility frequently denied mere 
personal opinion. 

When Moses received word that 
‘‘Eldad and Medad are prophesying in 


the camp,”’ he replied ‘‘Would that all | 
the Lord’s people were prophets, that | 
the Lord would put his spirit upon | 
them!’’ (R.S.V. Num. 11:27, 29). 4 
The ability to prophesy seems to be 
the consequence of God’s gracious 
bestowal of his Spirit on his chosen 
servants. Yet not all are prophets. Not 
all can be prophetic. But I believe that 
each of us can strive diligently to be 
honest. Opinions which have been 
honestly obtained may, when express- 
ed, prove to be prophetic, but surely 
a measure of honesty compels us to 
realize that we may not always equate 
our expressed opinions with God’s 
word! In seeking always to be honest, 
we may, by God’s grace, prove to be 
‘‘prophetic.’’ Being prophetic is a 
possibility for one who seeks to be 
completely honest. And I believe the 
desire to be always honest is a 
legitimate ambition. After all, hones- 
ty is not such common stock that we 
can always presume its presence. 

Let us eschew jargon in favour of 
meaning and let us promote honesty 
and humility and prayer. It is possi- 
ble that thus we may become speakers 
of God’s word, i.e., prophetic! 

S. T. Chao, 
Brampton, Ont. 


Evolution: a theory 
that works 


The article on Sir John William 
Dawson (January, 1986 Record) while 
interesting as biography, incorporates 
an attack on modern science, evolu- 
tion in particular, to which I would 
like to respond. 

Mr. Witchell misstates the facts 
when he claims that today’s students 
are taught to believe in slow develop- 
ment through transitional forms or a 
‘finely graduated organic chain.”’ 
This was indeed Darwin’s expecta- 
tion, but evolutionists now think that 
species are stable over long periods of 
time and that new species arise from 
existing species relatively rapidly. 
Scientists do argue about the 
mechanisms of change — but not 
about evolutionary change itself. It is 
misleading to imply that there is doubt 
on this point. 

Further, Mr. Witchell castigates the 
‘evolutionist establishment’’ as 
represented by the journal Nature for 


“w 
editorializing that A new science of life 


_— the hypothesis of formative causa- 
tion should be burned. What the 


| 


editors said was the ‘‘book should not 
be burned...but put firmly in its place 
among the literature of intellectual 


_aberrations.’’ Their objection to the 
_ book was that it contained hypotheses 


_ which could not be tested. Science,-of 
course, examines, postulates, tests. 

‘Scientists present problem-solving 
" strategies or models, not dogma. Dar- 


win did not claim to have all the 


answers — he offered a scheme for 
research. Some of his insights prov- 
ed valid, others were abandoned. 
Mr. Witchell seems to accept the 
Creation Science doctrine that the 
study of evolution threatens religion 


and destroys morality. Whether or not 


this is so — whether modern art and 
music also lead to atheism and 
agnosticism are matters of opinion. 
Certainly the Social Darwinists used 


_ evolutionary concepts to justify racism 


— as Christians throughout history 
have considered themselves justified 
in such extravagances as the Crusades, 
the Inquisition and various other 
persecutions. We do not generally 
hold Christianity responsible for such 
blights, nor is evolution responsible 
for Hitler. 

My primary objection to Creation 
Science is that it presents creation- 
faith as one side of the coin and 
evolution-atheism on the other. This 
was Sir John William Dawson’s view 
and ultimately Charles Darwin’s, but 
need we accept the literal truth of the 
Bible to be Christians? To quote Dr. 
Charles Cochrane (The gospel accord- 
ing to Genesis) there are ‘‘millions of 
convinced Christian men and women 
to whom the evolutionary premise is 
quite inoffensive as an explanation of 
change.’’ For me, as a geologist, it is 
a theory that works. 

The Bible contains the profound 
philosophical truths of existence that 
Science does not even contemplate. 
Why are we here — how shall we 
live? ‘‘Before the mountains were 
brought forth or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou 
are God...so teach us to number our 


_days that we may apply our hearts un- 


to wisdom.” I would rather accept this 
and carry on trying to decipher the 


rocks of the Canadian Shield (3 

billion-years-old according to 

uranium-lead dating) than search for 

Noah’s ark, or ponder how Joshua 
caused the sun to stand still. 

Phillips C. Thurston, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Exciting ecumenism 
at the local level 


While reading with interest the 
January editorial ‘‘Standing at the 
port-hole’’ (re: Ecumenism), I 
reflected on discussions which took 
place recently at a Forum of Northern 
Ministries involving The United 
Church of Canada, some of these 
ministries being carried out in partner- 
ship with The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, among other denominations. 
I witnessed excitement as individuals 
from ecumenical congregations told 
their stories — an excitement perhaps 
not unlike that hoped for by Douglas 
Steele (whom you quoted in the 
editorial) when he talked about ‘*...a 
climate for turning around into the life 
and power of Christ, and...a deep in- 
ward passion to move along together 
and to listen and to speak and to act 
for the needs of all men.”’ 

I agree that for some the word 
‘“ecumenical’’ generates a yawn. For 
some, the experience of ecumenical 
co-operation may seem like “‘living in 
separate staterooms.’ But that was not 
the message I was hearing from in- 
dividuals (lay and clergy) attending 
the Forum and who were involved in 
ecumenical ministries. They wanted to 
share with others the excitement of 
their life together. 

I am less optimistic about increas- 
ed opportunities for co-operation oc- 
curring because of decisions or 
policies made at the higher level of our 
Churches. I am encouraged by the 
witness and ‘‘stories’’ told by in- 
dividuals actively involved in life and 
ministry with Christians of other 
denominations, to hear how such ex- 
periences have broadened their vision 
of faith and of the Church. I am mov- 
ed when I recall stories told, for ex- 
ample, by people of the Deep River 
(Ontario) Community Church — peo- 
ple who had experienced congrega- 
tional life with Christians of other 
denominations and who, when they 


The 100th Anniversary ‘of the 
W.M.S. Auxiliary of Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Orillia, On- 
tario, is being celebrated May 1, 1986 at 
2:00 p.m. in the sanctuary, and at the 11:00 
a.m. service on May 4, 1986. 


Please come and join us. 


Parkview Presbyterian 
Church, Saskatoon 
is celebrating its 75th Anniversary June 27-29, 
1986. Any one interested in attending may 
contact Rev. Dr. Michael Tai, 821 Avenue 
E. North, Saskatoon, Sask. S7L 1S7. 


ST. JAMES PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
All former members & friends are invited 
to our 25th Anniversary Celebrations: Din- 
ner, May 3, 5:00 p.m.; Services, May 4, 
11:00 a.m. & 7:00 p.m. R.S.V.P. for Din- 
ner Tickets, Church Office, Box 883, 
Chatham N7M 5L3. 


Kensington Presbyterian Church 
100th Anniversary 

Former members and friends are invited to 
join in our centennial celebrations during 
Homecoming Days, July 2-16, and other 
events during the year. For further informa- 
tion contact: W.B. Beairsto, P.O. Box 337, 
Kensington, P.E.1. COB 1MO. 


Centennial 1886-1986 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Boissevain, Manitoba 
will celebrate its 100th Anniversary on 
Sunday, August 10th, 1986. Morning 
and evening services, with an afternoon 
reception, will be held in the church 
building. All who have ever shared in our 
fellowship are cordially invited to attend. 
Accommodation may be available in any 
of 3 motels and 4 campsites. To request 
a billet you may phone Grace Atkison 
(204) 534-6768 or Hattie Moncur (204) 
534-7160. 


Boissevain is less than 20 miles from the 
beautiful International Peace Gardens, 
bounded by Turtle Mountain Provincial 
Park — a camper’s paradise, with its 
lakes and well kept campsites in pleasant 
wooded surroundings. 


Plan your holiday around 
the August 10th weekend! 


For more information contact: 
Mrs. Hattie Moncur 
Box 1121, 
Boissevain, Manitoba ROK OEO 


Moving? 
Use our coupon 
found on page 49. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring luxury 
accommodation and inviting surround- 
ings. Social activities, delicious meals 
and caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their independence 
but give up the responsibilities of main- 
taining their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 
Private or shared rooms, suites, all 
with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 


Services: 
24 hour nurse attendants 
Social and Recreational activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term occu- 
pancy. Direct bus connection to 
subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 
(at Victoria Park Ave.) 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 
or call: 416-499-3313 
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were being transferred to a new 
townsite in Manitoba, wanted to en- 
sure that what they had already ex- 
perienced be put in place again. They 
wanted a relationship with Christians 
of other denominations which 
acknowledged their differences but 
celebrated their oneness in Christ. 
And next year this multi- 
denominational congregation in 
Pinawa, Manitoba, will celebrate 
twenty-five years of life together. 
For such people the words: ‘‘it’s 
good for us to be together’’ are more 
than a trite phrase. They have come 
out of the experience of being enrich- 
ed by their close association with 
Christians of other denominations. 
Perhaps we need to hear more 
‘stories’? from those involved in 
ecumenical congregations and for 
whom the word ‘‘ecumenism’’ is a 
living and dynamic reality. 
(Rev.) G. Harvie Barker, 
(The United Church of Canada), 
Carman, Manitoba. 


No overnight solutions 

Although the Editor is quite capable 
of defending himself against any ac- 
cusation of cynicism, I must take issue 
with the thrust of the arguments of the 
Rev. Philip Lee (January, 1986 
Record). He maintains the Editor is 
“‘perilously close to both cynicism and 
ennui’’ because he insists there are no 
easy solutions to most of the political, 
economic and social problems facing 
the world. I cannot agree with this 
assessment. 

What Mr. Lee and some other 
ministers fail to appreciate is that there 
is a vast difference between identify- 
ing and speaking out against what is 
evil and unjust in society, and trying 
to prescribe political and economic 
solutions for which the clergy do not 
have the necessary training or 
qualifications. As people trained in 
religion, their competence lies in this 
area. However, they should be able to 
bring a new perspective to facilitate 
the process of change, stemming from 
their own discipline, that is the study 
of the teachings of Christ. Instead, we 
even have the sad spectacle of some 


becoming bed-fellows with the Marx- 
ist, anti-Christ left. Christian par- | 
ticipation in the pursuit of justice 

becomes a mockery if the principles | 
of our faith are compromised. Ht 

My observation is that Christ’s way 
of dealing with the problems within 
society is not to try to change society 
from without, but to change the in- 
dividuals who make up society from 
within! His teaching is clear on this 
point. It is only as the individual 
changes direction at conversion, 
repents of his sins, accepts Christ as 
Saviour and Lord and starts to prac- 
tise the principles of his Kingdom that 
he or she becomes ‘‘the salt of the 
earth’’ and starts to influence the 
course of society in the direction God 
wants it to go. Could it be that there 
is not enough ‘“‘salt’’ around to stop 
the rot of society? 

I agree the Church must continue to 
lobby for changes in the law to pro- 
tect society: for example, por- 
nography; to speak out against apart- 
heid in South Africa; the exploitation 
of the poor in Central America and 
other parts of the world; the abuse of 
human rights by white regimes as well 
as black dictatorships in Africa; the 
materialism and greed rampant in our 
own North American society, all of 
which the Editor has consistently dealt 
with. However, it appears to me that 
many of our ministers are failing to 
see that one of their primary duties is 
to point out that the fundamental 
reason for the ills mentioned above, 
and all the others not mentioned, is 
SIN and an unwillingness to repent 
and turn to God. As C.S. Lewis writes 
in Basic Christianity: ‘‘When they ask 
for a lead from the Church most peo- 
ple mean they want the clergy to put 
out a political programme. That is sil- 

The job is really on us, on the 
laymen. The application of Christian 
principles, say, to trade unionism or 
education, must come from Christian 
trade unionists and Christian 
schoolmasters: just as Christian 
literature comes from Christian 
novelists and dramatists — not from 
the bench of bishops getting together 
and trying to write plays and novels 
in their spare time.’”’ 

If I support Lewis’ views given 
above, it is not because of his intellect 
and scholarship, although I respect his 


a 


a 


extraordinary gifts, but because what 


he says is the essence of Christ’s 


teaching on this subject — if we are 
to change society, we need more 
Christian educators, more Christian 
businessmen, more Christian 


economists, more men and women 


_ devoted to Christ, who are prepared 
to live out their lives in conformity 


_ with the principles of his Kingdom. I 
_ further contend that solutions will be 


far easier to find if we simply obey 


- Christ’s command to ‘‘go and make 


disciples of all nations,’’ and this in- 
cludes Canada and the other so-called 
Christian countries, since baptismal 
regeneration is not supported by 
God’s Word. This is where the special 
training and gifts of our ministers 
should be primarily focused. 

I humbly submit that the contribu- 
tion of the Church is not an economic 
or political one: it is to urge men and 
women to repentance and salvation 
and a new way of life. This is where 


_ we must start. I agree with the Editor 
_ that solutions will not come overnight 


nor will they come easily. I do not see 

myself as cynical in taking this 
position. 

George A.B. Fullerton, 

Scarborough, Ont. 


Wake up to the 
real dangers! 


I note in the January Record that the 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs offers criticism of the 
Editor’s warning that we should look 
at both sides of the South African 
issue, thus demonstrating once more 
the continuous lack of objectivity of 
that Committee. Some of us at the 
110th General Assembly strongly 
criticized the tunnel vision of that 
Committee. The Chairman of the 
Committee graciously accepted an ad- 
ditional motion which I offered, to try 
to introduce some objectivity, and in- 
dicated to me in conversation that the 
Committee should try to add a little 
balance to future reports. I realize the 
mere suggestion would be painful to 
some staff members whose input has 
never shown the slightest tendency 
toward balance in the recommenda- 
tions — perish the thought! 

Speaking of ‘‘cynicism’’ and *‘en- 
nui,’’ as /‘r. Lee does, surely the 
Committee demonstrates both in 


spades, being apparently totally 
unable to see the danger which Inter- 
nationalCommunism poses for the free 
world, in Africa as elsewhere. Mr. 
Lee and his friends did not see those 
dangers at close hand as I did in 


wartime. 
Perhaps they choose not to 


remember that a cynical pact between 
the Soviets and the Nazis made it 
possible for Hitler to turn west in 
1939, with the connivance of the 
Soviets, who grabbed off their own 
share of territory as part of the deal. 
For more than two years, Britain and 
parts of the Commonwealth fought 
alone, those partners including South 
Africa! In 1941, when the knaves fell 
out, and Hitler turned east, the Soviets 
suddenly became for some people 
‘‘our gallant allies.’ No blessed way! 
They defended themselves, with 
massive assistance from the allies, and 
in the end, plundered the countries 
which we had tried to save from the 
Nazis, grabbing Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia in the process. Ever since, 
they have been influential throughout 
Africa, and other huge areas, fomen- 
ting revolution, and moving in to con- 
solidate their ill-begotten gains. 
Today, the leadership of Com- 
munism in Southern Africa and that 
of the African National Congress are 
one and the same. Cuban troops, with 
Soviet military advisors, are in 
Angola, waiting for the overthrow of 
the South African Government, so that 
they can introduce some Russian-style 
freedom to that country. At the recent 
disgraceful demonstrations at the 
University of Toronto when the South 
African Ambassador spoke there, the 
Marxists were in the leadership, bold- 
ly displaying their signs! The unholy 
alliance between Communism and 
nominal Christianity is the greater 
danger to Southern Africa. Are they 
concerned about freedom in East 
Europe, the Jews in Soviet Russia, the 
four million refugees and more than 
one million dead in the Soviet inva- 
sion and rape of Afghanistan? They 
offer puny excuses for not expressing 
concern in these matters. As an old 
friend of The Rt. Hon. Joe Clark, I 
have expressed to him my regret that 
he is allied with these one-issue 
simpletons! None of them appear to 
understand what has happened 
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STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 

OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M5E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
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LUXFER STUDIOS 
Unit #6, 8481 Keele Street, 
Concord, Ont. L4K 1Z7 
Phone: (416) 669-4244 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
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(519) 472-6657 
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STUDY IN THE COMFORT OF YOUR HOME 


O TRAVEL AGENT SECRETARY 
O RECEPTIONIST O WAITER 
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throughout Africa, where nearly all 
so-called ‘Native Government’ has 
meant one-party military dictator- 
ships. They are blind to events in Zim- 
babwe where Bishop Muzorewa, the 
clergyman who for years represented 
the blacks against Ian Smith, recently 
attacked Prime Minister Mugabe for 
introducing a ‘‘rule of terror worse 
than Idi Amin’s Uganda.”’ 

The first product of the overthrow 
of the South African Government 
would be a contest of the Zulus — 
with the only solid claim to be native 
to that part of Africa — against the 
multitudes who flocked there from 
other parts because the standard of liv- 
ing was for them the highest in all of 
that Continent, as others flocked to 
Rhodesia for the same reason. The 
final result of such a contest would be, 
as in Zimbabwe, the proclamation of 
a Marxist state. 

The west would lose vital supplies 
of precious minerals, which could not 
be replaced! The Soviets would be 
well on the way to being in control. 

Are you worried about apartheid? 
It’s too bad you can’t discuss it with 
the millions of Soviet Communism’s 
victims, in graves around the world! 

Their “separate existence’ is final, 
and the Church isn’t saying anything, 
period. There is not a fraction of the 
freedom to criticize the Government 
enjoyed by that man lately strutting the 
world’s stage — Bishop Tutu! 

In Heaven’s name, let’s wake up to 
the real dangers which confront us! 
Meanwhile, the shrill voice of the 
Pharisee, still boasting that he is ‘‘not 
as other men’’ is so tiresome! 

W.S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Thanks from Boesak 

The following letter, drawn to our 
attention by the Board of World Mis- 
sion, was originally printed in the 
Reformed Press Service. 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

1985 has almost come to a close. 
For me, it has been a strange and ex- 
traordinary, difficult year. We have 
literally gone from crisis to crisis: a 
calculated, vicious smear campaign, 
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constant threats to our life, work and 
person, an ever growing cycle of 
political oppression and violence. 
During this year, a state of emergen- 
cy was declared (and is still in effect) 
in much of black South Africa. 
Thousands have been detained, un- 
disclosed numbers are dead. There is 
an ongoing war waged against our 
people in the townships, and the 
children are bearing the brunt of the 
government’s rage at the continuing 
resistance to apartheid. We ourselves 
have been detained and held in solitary 
confinement for 25 days. 

Throughout this time, thousands of 
letters have poured in to assure me and 
my family of your support and 
prayers. It is quite impossible for me 
to reply to all those letters individual- 
ly: hence this letter in Reformed Press 
Service which I hope will be read by 
most of you. It might even be possi- 
ble to reproduce this letter in various 
church newspapers or magazines to 
ensure a wider readership. 

Your support has been wonderful 
and a source of strength and courage 
at every level. My wife Dorothy, our 
children and I are immensely grateful 
for those signs of love and solidarity. 
I must also thank you on behalf of the 
Church Council of Bellville N.G. Sen- 
dingkerk. I have found myself sur- 
rounded by a wall of prayer, protected 
by God’s grace and uplifted by your 
love. We have all come out of these 
ordeals strong and more than ever 
convinced of the rightness of our 
cause. It has been painful, but I know 
it to be true: it is worthwhile to suffer 
for the sake of truth, peace and justice. 

Even now the difficulties are not 
over. Many continue to suffer; the 
struggle against evil in South Africa 
goes on. But it is a joy to know of your 
constant concern and your faithful 
support. My own faith has grown and 
I have no doubt at all that our God is 
working towards the fulfilment of 
those divine purposes that will bring 
the Kingdom of peace and Justice 
closer to all our people. 

Please accept my deepfelt thanks 
and appreciation for all you have 
done. God bless you richly in all you 
do. 

Yours in the service of Christ, 
(Rev.) Allan Boesak, 
Capetown, South Africa 


Liberation for Ewart 
and its graduates 


When we think of ‘liberation’ we 
think of places such as Latin America, © 
or of the apartheid problem in South © 
Africa. We think of words like *‘op-— 
pressor’’ and ‘‘oppressed.’’ So often, 
we do not relate this word to the situa- 
tions surrounding ourselves; of the 
family unable to afford milk for their 
children, or of our neighbour’s bat- | 
tered spouse. And never do we pic- 
ture oppression in terms of our own 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

To be or not to be? This has often 
been the argument of Presbyterians 
concerning Ewart College. Those who — 
wish Ewart “‘to be,’’ cite arguments 
such as theological students marry the 
‘girls’ at Ewart. ‘‘Not to be’’ people 
have equally pathetic arguments bas- 
ed on the cost of running such a col- 
lege. The answer rests neither in 
money nor in the idea of a bridal 
institute. 

One answer lies in the courts of our 
church. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, as many of you know, is run 
by a system of presbyteries and 
synods. A system in which represen- 
tative elders and ministers of word and 
sacrament have a “‘voice.’’ Ewart 
College grads work within the 
presbyteries and synods, yet a Ewart 
College graduate has no voice. This 
harkens back to a period in history in 
which women and people not owning 
land had their right to vote taken from 
them. Likewise, the church says to 
Ewart grads — no you cannot speak 
in the government of the church, a 
place where we make our major 
decisions. 

In this case, the oppressor is a 
system. The oppressed are the Ewart 
grads who must obtain permission to 
speak, and must send their recommen- 
dations to various task forces to be 
‘considered.’ As Presbyterians we 
honour this. 

Ewart College is a bone of conten- 
tion for many. In fact, now we do not 
know what to call a Ewart grad. Two 
male graduates, who incidentally both 
work for the United Church now, 
were NOT deaconesses. Deaconess is 
a term loaded with female gender 
overtones. The suggestion today is to 
call yourself a name according to your 


‘ministry, such as Director of Chris- 
tian Education, Area Education Con- 
sultant, Youth Director, etc. This is 
not solving the problem of who, or 
what, a Ewart grad is: peculiarly 
-enough, the church government 
system does not help either. Is the 
church forcing Ewart College grads to 
look towards other denominations for 
‘employment because of frustration 
_and oppression in the church in which 
they were nurtured and educated? 

Graduates from Ewart College, who 
have since earned a degree in Divini- 
ty, need to ask themselves if this was 
because of a ‘‘calling’’ to the ministry 
of word and sacrament, or because of 
a frustration of an oppressive system 
of the lack of freedom of speech and 
no support. 

No doubt, the issue of what to do 
about Ewart College will be raised at 
the next General Assembly, and 
money will once again be discussed. 
We know Christian faith is often nur- 
tured in the educational section of our 
church, yet we are wanting to close 
our only church Christian education 
institute. 


York University Student Christian Movement 
requires volunteers to serve on its advisory 
board. The SCM is an ecumenical student 
movement that has been active on Canadian 
campuses for over SO years with the support 
of the main-line churches. For information 
telephone (416) 667-6243, Room 214, Scott 
Religious Centre, York University, Toronto. 


DEEP RIVER, ONTARIO - DEEP RIVER 
COMMUNITY CHURCH invites applica- 
tions for an energetic, ecumenically-minded 
minister in this nuclear research-oriented com- 
munity. Deep River (population 5,000) is on 
the Ottawa River, midway between Ottawa 
and North Bay. The town has remarkably ex- 
tensive cultural and recreational activities. 
Public education facilities from junior 
kindergarten to grade 13 exist in the communi- 
ty. Major employers include Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited and Ontario Hydro Nuclear 
Division. After 40 years, Community Church 
is distinctly ecumenical, ministering to a con- 
gregation of about 600, from over 20 
denominations. It supports the mission, 
outreach and ministerial training programs of 
the Presbyterian, United and Baptist Chur- 
ches. Candidates should have several years of 
broad ministerial experience and special 
abilities in preaching and relating to the peo- 
ple of all ages. Manse available. Stipend 
negotiable. Please send resume with 
references to: Pulpit Committee Chairper- 
son, Box 1149, Deep River, Ontario K0J 
1P0. 


Ewart College needs to ask why 
there are not more graduates. Such 
issues as further education and man- 
datory sabbaticals for professors, stu- 
dent needs and the place of a student 
in the church, and the relevancy of the 
curriculum at all our theological col- 
leges must be addressed. In 1969 
Ewart was given the mandate from 
General Assembly to focus upon 
Christian education. Seventeen years 
later, with the expansion of the Order 
of Diaconal Ministries, Ewart College 
needs to consider broadening this 
mandate. 

Conjointly, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada must look inside 
itself. Are we, as a church, sitting on 
endowment funds that could be used 
for the salary of a Ewart College grad? 
Do we hire Bible College students 
rather than support our own church 
college? Are ministers afraid of see- 
ing their own weaknesses by the com- 
petency of a Ewart College grad? Has 
a large church ever made their mis- 
sion one of paying the salary of a 
Ewart College grad so this individual 
could work in a smaller, more needy 


Dorothy Lake Camp 
Wilderness Camp in Northern Ontario 
Looking for Staff: Cook, Assistant Cook, 
Waterfront Staff, Counsellors 

Reply by April 15/86 to: Rev. Wes Denyer, 
° Keeeeren Rd., Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Humber Heights 
1579 Royal York Road 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9P 3C5 


Senior Choir 
Two manual, 18 rank Keates Organ 
Duties to begin September, 1986 
Please contact John McCutcheon 
(416) 247-0572 


Presbyterian Record 
Secretaries: 
Be sure to give both congrega- 
tional and subscriber’s code 
numbers when sending in 
changes. 


church? After all, money was found 
when we discovered a deficit. 
Furthermore, the church must ask 
what it is doing to support Ewart and 
its other theological colleges. Before 
General Assembly demands 
something be done about Ewart, the 
church must first reciprocate by ask- 
ing if they support the college, and if 
not, why. Moreover, the role of some- 
one from the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries, within Canada, needs to be 
examined. To approach the issue from 
the need for a bridal institute, or cost 
factors, is an insult to the Presbyterian 
Church. Surely the mission of the 
church is beyond these petty issues. 
The church must ask itself if it is 
preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and the liberation this offers, or 
preaching the oppression of one 
group, thereby legitimating our 
church system. Liberation does not in- 
clude only far away places like Haiti, 
and South Africa, but our own local 
Diaconal Ministers. 
Lesley K. Appel 
Toronto, Ont. 


O 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
Fredericton, N.B. 
is seeking the service of a member of 
the Diaconal Ministry, or interested 

Christian individual. 

Duties would include assisting in 
pastoral work with special emphasis 
in the areas of Christian Education, 
Visitation, and Program Development, 
with post-secondary religious 
education. 

Applications may be sent to: Clerk of 
Session, St. Andrew’s Church, 512 
Charlotte St., Fredericton, N.B. E3B 
1M2. 


The Toronto Institute of Human 
Relations, a pastoral-counselling train- 
ing centre, invites applications for super- 
vised internships of 12-15 hours weekly, 
and for training residencies of 25 or 40 
hours weekly with bursary. 


Apply by April 15th, period 


programme September to June. 
Staff: Rev. William Sparling, 
Rev. Dr. Ann Evans (Bartram), 
Rev, Kay Rice, Rev. David Wright. 
51 Bond Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5B 1X1 
416-364-5757 
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Honorary doctorates 
to be awarded 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa) is to be bestowed 
upon two ministers at the 142nd Con- 
vocation of Knox College, Toronto, 
to be held May 14, 1986. 

Receiving the degree will be the 
Rev. Francis W. Beare, Professor 
Emeritus of New Testament, Trinity 
College, Toronto, and the Rev. 
Donald E. Collier, minister of Knox 
Church, Ottawa. 


Presbyterian Church 
provides shelter 
during storm 

The first weekend of 1986 was a 
stormy one in the Listowel area of On- 
tario. A blizzard had closed the local 
roads and the Provincial Police 
estimated that some 25 to 30 motorists 
might be stranded. 

With this in mind the police con- 
tacted the Rev. Vern Tozer, minister 
of Knox Church, Listowel, and ask- 
ed if Knox might be opened for tem- 
porary shelter. As soon as the church 
was opened, coffee was prepared and 
the stranded travellers began to arrive. 
By eleven that evening it was evident 
that more food would be needed. A 
local grocer was called and his store 
was opened so that some shopping 
could be done. Coffee, hot chocolate 
and sandwiches were served 
throughout the night. 

A total of about 90 people eventual- 
ly occupied the rooms, cribs and some 
of the cushioned pews. Visitors in- 
cluded young people on their way to 
college and university, armed forces 
personnel en route to Camp Borden, 
a hockey team from Cambridge, Ont., 
and even a family pet. 

Breakfast was served the next mor- 
ning (to those who were unable to 
leave earlier) by the Rev. Tozer and 
Brian Emery, church music director. 

Several letters of appreciation from 
the grateful travellers have since been 
received by Knox Church. 

As a result of this experience, the 
congregation has organized an 
‘‘Emergency Committee.’’ The com- 
mittee has a list of people in the con- 
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gregation who can provide beds, and 
volunteers willing to travel to the 
church to assist with hospitality. 


Falwell internationalizes 
his movement 

(EPS) — Jerry Falwell, the Baptist 
minister who heads the Moral Majori- 
ty movement in the United States, has 
formed two organizations which inter- 
nationalize his concerns. The Liberty 
Federation, of which Moral Majority 
will now be a subsidiary, plans, 
among other things, to give financial 
support for anti-communist efforts 
around the world, particularly in Cen- 
tral America, South Africa, South 
Korea, Taiwan and the Philippines. 
Falwell has also announced the forma- 
tion of the Liberty Alliance, an educa- 
tional and lobbying group. 


North American church 


membership down, 
giving up 

(EPS) — New statistics from the 
(US) National Council of Churches 
show that while church membership 
in the US (in nine major denomina- 
tions) declined 0.75 per cent between 
1983 and 1984, the average contribu- 
tion per member went up by 7.83 per 
cent — compared to an inflation rate 
of 4 per cent during the period. In nine 
major Canadian denominations, 
membership declined 0.53 per cent, 
but the average contribution per 
member rose by 7.84 per cent. The 
Canadian inflation rate was 4.4 per 
cent. 


Denominations, 
congregations charge 
US government violations 
(EPS) — A law suit by the 
American Lutheran Church, the 
Presbyterian Church (USA), and four 
of their congregations charges the US 
government has violated constitutional 
guarantees of religious freedom by in- 
filtrating congregations helping Cen- 
tral American refugees. The suit ac- 
cuses the government of paying infor- 
mants to attend worship, Bible study 
groups and mission-planning meetings 
in connection with the prosecutions of 


those charged with aiding ‘‘illegal | 
aliens.’ Eleven church workers have | 
been on trial in Arizona on federal | 


charges of transporting and harbour- 


ing Central American refugees as part | 


of a nationwide sanctuary programme. 


US seminary drops 
‘hands-on’ miracles 
course 


(EPS) — A course on miracles that | 
gave students “‘hands-on experience”’ | 


has been temporarily discontinued at 


Fuller Seminary in Pasadena, Califor- — 


nia, after the seminary’s theology 
faculty objected to it. School officials 
said the course would be resumed 
once changes were made in the 
format. 

The course was begun in 1982 to 
give missionary-minded students ex- 
perience in praying for the sick and 
dealing with supernatural claims — ‘‘a 
very important part of Christian life 
and piety in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America,’’ according to Paul Pierson, 
dean of the seminary’s world missions 
school. 


However, the theology faculty feels | 


that what might be appropriate in 
church is not always appropriate in a 
classroom setting. 


Graham renounces 
partisan politics 

(Evangelical Newsletter) — 
Evangelist Billy Graham, who plans 
to hold a crusade this month in 
Washington, D.C., promises, “‘I’m 
staying out of partisan politics the rest 
of my life. I’m sticking with only one 
leader and that’s the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

The crusade planning process was 
organized in a manner designed to 
highlight racial cooperation, with each 
committee co-chaired by a white and 
a black person. Graham indicated he 
would preach individual moral reform 
and social justice. 


WCC welcomes papal 
peace proposal 


(EPS) — An announcement from 
the World Council of Churches head- 
quarters in Geneva expresses ‘‘great 


4 


interest’ in a proposal by Pope John 

Paul to convene a special meeting of 

religious leaders to pray for peace. 
At the time of the announcement 


some details, notably the date, had still 


to be worked out, but Assisi, bir- 
thplace of the 13th-century Italian 
saint, Francis, was expected to be the 
location of the meeting. 

The WCC announcement calls the 
papal proposal ‘‘an important con- 
tribution to the process of convenan- 


ting for justice, peace, and integrity 
of creation’ urged by the 1983 WCC 


Assembly. 

Referring to ‘‘past initiatives of 
church leaders from East and West to 
discuss and pray together for peace,”’ 
the WCC sees the pope’s proposal as 
‘another sign of the growing decision 
of the churches to commit themselves 
in prayer and action to overcome the 
threats of injustice and war and to 
preserve God’s creation.”’ 


Albanian family seeks 
sanctuary in Italian 


Embassy 

According to a report from the US- 
based Open Doors News Service, a 
family of six Albanians took shelter 
in the Italian Embassy in the Albanian 
capital city of Tirana sometime dur- 
ing Christmas, 1985. The group con- 
sists of four sisters and two brothers 
who are between 40 and 60 years of 
age. 
The family was asking for permis- 
sion to leave the country and was 
seeking political asylum. They were 
said to be in possession of poison pills 
which they threatened to take if they 
were handed over to the police. The 
police had reportedly surrounded the 
embassy with tanks early on in the 
saga. 

One press report claimed that the 
Albanians face a certain death penal- 
ty as ‘‘enemies of the regime’”’ if they 
leave the embassy. The death sentence 
can be imposed for ‘‘flight from the 
state’? — under Article 47 of the Alba- 
nian Criminal Code. 

Albania has proclaimed itself as the 
first atheistic state where any kind of 
religious activity is illegal. A recent 
London Sunday Times report stated 
that ‘‘out of 2.6 million people, 
40,000 are locked away for ‘crimes’ 


Photo: Namibia Communications Centre, London, 


Church offices destroyed by fire in Namibia 


Offices of the Council of Churches 
in Namibia were destroyed by fire on 
Jan. 23. General Secretary Dr. Abisai 
Shejavali, surveying the damage, call- 
ed the fire ‘‘nothing else than 
sabotage.”’ 

Namibia has been ruled since 1966 
by South Africa in defiance of both the 
United Nations and the World Court. 

In an official statement, the Coun- 
cil said it would ‘‘continue to strive 
for true freedom and independence of 


this country, and by no means be 
tempted or discouraged by such a 
wanton deed.”’ 

The Council of Churches in 
Namibia represents Anglican, African 
Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, 
Lutheran, Methodist and Roman 
Catholic churches in the territory, 
with membership roles comprising 70 
per cent of the population of 1.2 
million. 


a 


varying from religious activity to 
criticizing the Communist Party.”’ 
Vatican sources have claimed that 
by 1981, seven bishops, 64 diocesan 
priests, 33 Franciscans, 14 Jesuits, 10 


seminarians and eight nuns had died 
in prison in Albania. 

Recent reports have confirmed that 
Father Shtjefen Kurti was executed in 
1973 for baptizing the child of a 
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woman prisoner. Father Kurti was 
first arrested in 1945 and spent many 
years in prison. Albania Radio stated 
that he had been executed for spying 
on behalf of the Vatican, Britain and 
the United States. 

In 1980, it was discovered that 
Roman Catholic Bishop Coba was 
murdered in a prison camp in Scutari 
on Easter Day, 1979, for having said 
Mass in contradiction of prison 
regulations. 

In addition, Amnesty International 
has confirmed that many Christians 
are currently in prison and that all 
known places of worship have been 
closed. 

Under the Albanian Criminal Code, 
the death penalty can be imposed for 
34 offences, including 12 political and 
11 military offences. 


Five Scottish 
denominations mutually 
recognize ministry 

(EPS) — Following a joint celebra- 
tion of the eucharist in Edinburgh in 
February, leaders of five denomina- 
tions in Scotland — Methodist, United 
Reformed, Church of Scotland, Con- 
gregational Union, United Free — 
signed an agreement that ‘‘ministers 
of all these churches may exercise all 
aspects of their ministries, including 
the celebration of the sacraments, in 
any of these churches when invited to 
do so and in accordance with the 
recognized procedures of these 
churches.’ 

The five, plus the Scottish Episcopal 
(Anglican) Church, have long been 
discussing church union. However, 
many presbyteries of the Church of 
Scotland have raised major objections 
to such proposals, notably the pro- 
spect of including some form of the 
office of bishop in a united church. 


Irish Moderator 
nominated 

The next Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland will be 
the Rev. John Thompson, Professor 
of Systematic Theology and 
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Apologetics at Union Seminary in 
Belfast. He was nominated by 14 of 
22 presbyteries and will take up office 
on June 2. 

Dr. Thompson was licensed in 1947 
and ordained as minister of Sandy- 
mount Church, Dublin, in 1952. In 
1961 he moved to Belfast to become 
minister of the Fortwilliam Park con- 
gregation where he remained until his 
appointment to Union Seminary in 
1976. 

He was convenor of the Jewish Mis- 
sion from 1956-59 and has served on 
the Inter-Church Relations Board, the 
Irish Council of Churches, the British 
Council of Churches, and other 
Assembly committees. 

He is best known for his work in 
theology, particularly ‘Barthian’ 
theology. He is the author of Christ 
in Perspective, published in 1979, and 
a co-author of The Holy Spirit in the 
Theology of Karl Barth, to be publish- 
ed later this year. He is currently 
editing a series of 16 essays to mark 
the centenary year of Barth’s birth. 

Dr. Thompson is a widower with 
two sons and a daughter. 


“‘Apartheid is heresy 
if it is defended 
on biblical grounds”’ 


(RES NE) — Prof. Johan A. Heyns, 
who teaches in the Faculty of 
Theology at the University of 
Pretoria, stated in a recent interview 
that the defense of apartheid on 
biblical grounds constitutes heresy. 
He added, moreover, that such 
defense was made in the past by the 
Dutch Reformed Church (NGK). Ac- 
cording to Heyns, the present govern- 
ment is more ready to dismantle apar- 
theid than the church is. He express- 
ed regrets that during the period when 
apartheid was considered necessary it 
was given a legal basis. 

The NGK is currently in flux, 
Heyns points out. A committee charg- 
ed with revising the church’s position 
on apartheid is to present its report to 
the NGK general synod this October. 
Heyns hopes for a constructive deci- 
sion. ‘‘We as whites in South Africa 
have built up a kind of security 
theology, from which we should be 
liberated so that we can obtain a truly 
evangelical theology.”’ 


Archbishop’s comments | 
on Madonna, Geldof, 
prompt protest | 

(EPS) — Ina recent sermon, Peter | 
Carnley, the Anglican archbishop in | 
Perth, Australia, stated, that while } 
pop-music stars Madonna and Bob | 
Geldof are not necessarily religious- | 
ly committed, their actions reflect | 
Christian values. Carnley also made | 
other favourable references to the ‘pop } 
scene.’ In response, Lance Shilton, | 
Anglican dean of Sydney, called 
Carnley’s references to Madonna and 
the pop scene in general ‘‘a bit silly.”’ 
Some church newspapers in Australia | 
have published the verdict of the US- | 
based Parents’ Music Resource Cen- | 
tre on Madonna: ‘‘an underwear-clad | 
slattern whose voice sounds like Min- | 
nie Mouse on helium.”’ 


Nicaraguan cardinal 
critical of government 


(Based on material from EPS and | 
The Catholic Register) — During a re- } 
cent visit to the United Nations, Car- | 
dinal Miguel Obando Bravo of 
Managua, Nicaragua, appealed for 
help in dealing with ‘‘persecution’’ of 
the church by the Nicaraguan 
government. 

In a meeting at the secretary 
general’s office, the cardinal read a 
statement which quoted two letters 
from Nicaragua’s Roman Catholic 
bishops to Daniel Ortega, the coun- 
try’s president. He stated that the 
bishops are seeking a ‘‘constructive | 
dialogue’’ with the government, but | 
that the government is trying to 
‘‘neutralize’’ religious activity and 
preaching. 

Among the ‘‘attacks on the Catholic 
Church’’ alleged by the bishops were 
threats against foreign priests if they 
‘*meddle in politics;’’ interrogation of 
priests; various ‘‘threats and 
pressures’’ against church workers 
and attempts to make them ‘“‘col- 
laborate as informers;’’ ‘‘harassment 
of church institutions;’’ forcing 
Roman Catholics to “‘sign documents 
containing falsehoods and calumnies 
against the honor of church persons;”’ 
and ‘‘harsh censorship.’’ 

Cardinal Obando Bravo also read 
from a letter asking Ortega to recon- | 


sider the closing of Radio Catolica — 
‘the only means of communication’”’ 
operated by the Nicaragua bishops’ 
conference. The station was closed 
Dec. 30 for failing to broadcast a 
speech by Ortega. 

__ Two other Roman Catholic bishops 
— Brazilian Pedro Casaldaliga and 
‘Mexican Sergio Mendez Arceo — 
released a letter they wrote last 
‘November to Obando, urging him to 
commit himself to the struggle of 
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“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 

for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 

Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
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Nicaraguans for self-determination. In 
the letter they called on him to join the 
people in their efforts to ‘‘liberate 
themselves from the traditional im- 
perialist enemy’’ and their search for 
‘‘their own path to national 
reconstruction.”’ 

Obando has also received some 
criticism from Nicaragua’s foreign 
minister, Maryknoll Father Miguel 
D’Escoto. In an interview last year in 
the Jesuit weekly, America, D’Escoto 
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said that the US Central Intelligence 
Agency was using the Cardinal ‘‘as a 
symbol.’’ The CIA, according to 
D’Escoto, regards Obando as “‘their 
most valuable asset in Central 
America, and in Nicaragua in 
particular.”’ 

The Vatican has suspended Father 
D’Escoto’s priestly faculties because 
of his violation of canon law banning 
priests from holding governmental 


posts. oO 
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SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 


DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've pro- 
bably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 325 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE PRESBYTERY of Saint John, N.B., held a service of dedication for the new 
Fellowship Hall of the Kirk of Pennfield on Nov. 6, 1985. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. Kent Burdett (pictured, far left), Moderator of Presbytery, and the Rev. Hugh 
Colson Jones (far right), minister of the Kirk. Also pictured are elders John Spear (se- 
cond from left), Martin McDowell (centre) and Ken Hawkins. The new hall has a large 
meeting room, along with kitchen and washroom facilities. This was the first time in the 
Kirk’s 101-year-old history that it was able to host a meeting of the court. 

Photo: Steven Cho 


FIVE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS were dedicated at Calvin Church, Halifax, N.S. on 
Jan. 12. The windows, depicting Jesus and Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, were 
presented to the congregation by Albert J. Walker and family. Pictured with Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker is the minister of Calvin, the Rev. Cedric Pettigrew. 

Photo: Wamboldt-Waterfield Photography 


THE CONGREGATION of the Presbyterian Church of St. Laurent, Quebec, held their 
35th Anniversary celebration, and the burning of the mortgage on the sanctuary on Feb. 
2. Pictured, left to right, are: Mayor M. Laurin of St. Laurent; the Rev. Harry Crawford, 
guest speaker; Robert Anderson; Mrs. M. Laliberte; the Rev. Bruce Robertson, the 
church’s minister; Alan Keith; Kimberley Hannah; Gloria Fauser, student minister; and 
William Core, clerk of session. 
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The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Nobleton, Ont., held its Annual 
Mission Weekend, Feb. 8-9, with this 
year’s theme being ‘‘Guyana.’’ On 
Saturday Miss Gwen Brown gave a slide 
presentation on her experiences in 
Guyana two years ago, when she was a 
student missionary for four months. 
Henry Buchan, a former high school 
principal in Guyana, gave a talk on the 
situation in that country. Guest speaker 
at the Sunday morning service was Con- 
rad Dutchin, president of the ‘‘Guyana 
Support Group.”’ Mr. Dutchin conducted 
a question and answer session with the 
adult Bible class, following the service. 


A reproduction of the painting, ‘“The 
Gleaners,’’ given by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
MacDodnald for use in the Sunday 
School, was dedicated at Blair Church, 
Garden of Eden, N.S., on Feb, 2. The 
painting was presented by Dwaine Mac- 
Donald, a grandson of the donors, and 
dedicated by the church’s minister, the 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton. 


PICTURED ARE the Rev. Dennis W. 
Clarke of St. Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., and senior elder Clayton C. Thom- 
son in front of the new stained glass win- 
dow dedicated in memory of Mr. Thom- 
son’s wife, Marie. Three commemorative 
plaques in memory of previous ministers 
and the Hon. Alexander MacKenzie were 
also unveiled at the 144th Anniversary 
celebration of St. Andrew’s. 


A 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the WMS of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aurora, Ont., was celebrated on Sept. 15, 1985, with members 
of the group taking part in the morning service. Pictured at a 
reception which followed are Mrs. Helen Dawn (left), WMS presi- 
dent, and the Hon. Gregg Sorbara, MPP York North, presenting 
a plaque from the Government of Ontario to Mrs. Leva Lawaska, 
WMS member and a descendent of a founding member of the 
group. An anniversary cake was cut by Miss Mildred Weir, a 


former missionary nurse in Taiwan. 
Photo: Aurora Banner 
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FOLLOWING THEIR enrollment service, the Explorers of Christ 
Church, Wabush, Labrador, held an evening for parents and 
friends during which they explained the Explorers’ symbol and 
purpose. The members of the group also used their talents to 
provide an hour of entertainment, and served snacks which they 
had prepared. 


THE YOUTH GROUP of Thornhill Church, Willowdale, Ont., have 
been raising funds to build a wheelchair ramp at the church. One 
fund-raising event was the sale of Presbyterian Church calen- 


- dars and bag lunches which netted nearly $200.00. Pictured at 


the sale, held following a Sunday service, are two members of 
the group, Susie Kerr and Julie Brunjes. 


A NEW BASEMENT, containing Sunday School facilities and a 
kitchen, was dedicated at Knox Church, Kouchibouguac, N.B., 
on Nov. 3, 1985. Pictured are Edna and John MacDonald. Mr. 
MacDonald is treasurer of both his congregation and presbytery, 
and has served as an elder for over 50 years. The occasion coin- 
cided with his birthday and a gift was presented and a supper 
held in his honor in the newly-finished facilities. 


The WMS of St. Paul’s Church, Cain- 
town, Ont., presented their president, 
Mrs. Ivert Turner, with an honorary life 
membership and a gold pin in recogni- 
tion of her 25 years of dedicated service 
in that office. Mrs. Turner expressed her 
appreciation for the support and help the 
members of the group have given her 
through the years. 


ay 


Loving your neighbour 
is like playing the piano 
or riding a bicycle. 

You can not do it 

until 

you just 

do it. 


Glenn Cooper 


peers 


= 4 
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ESLER, THE REV. ROBERT MCKAY, 74, 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Burnaby General Hospital, 
Burnaby, B.C., on January 5, 1986. 

He was born in Calgary, Alta., son of 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Esler, and later mov- 
ed with the family to Robertson Church, 
Vancouver. He attended Britannia High 
School and the University of British Col- 
umbia where he graduated with a BA before 
proceeding with his theological studies at 
Knox College, Toronto, from which he 
graduated in 1937. 

Mr. Esler served pastorates in Winnipeg, 
Man., London, Ont., Gordon Church, Bur- 
naby, B.C., Calgary, and Vancouver 
Heights Presbyterian Church where he serv- 
ed for twenty-four years until one week prior 
to his death. After his pastorate at Gordon 
Church, Burnaby, he took the time to attend 

Union College, Vancouver, to attain his BD. 


Do Miracles really happen 
todary ?... How do | discipline 
my teenager 7... Why does ons 
Out of tree marriages end 


in divorce?.. Does God really 
answer prayer? 


FIND OUT 


on the 
Informative and Inspirational 


100 
Funmtlex 
Strech, 
A oy Ha a ea 


with host 
David Mainse 


Daily across Canada 
Check your local TV listings 


Contribution Envelopes are free. 
Contact Circulation Department, 


Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
Telephone: (416) 441-1111, ext. 173. 
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DEATHS 


He was well known for his active interest 
in church camping, biblical literature and 
music. 

Mr. Esler is survived by his widow, Ef- 
fie (Robertson); his son, Alexander; brother, 
the Rev. Reynolds Esler of Port Colborne, 
Ontario; sisters, Mrs. Rebecca Gantt, Mrs. 
Mary Telford, and Miss Pauline Esler. 

FERGUSON, THE REV. PERCY ALEX- 
ANDER, 78, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died while visiting Vancouver 
February 3, 1986. His home was in Chelsey, 
Ontario, and a memorial service was held 
in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Owen 
Sound. 

A native of Hamilton, Ont., Percy 
Ferguson entered Knox College with a BA 
from the University of Toronto, and stood 
first in the class that graduated in 1940. 

Over the next 31 years he served as 
minister of First Church, Portage la Prairie, 
Man., St. Paul’s Church, Wiarton, Ont., 
Carmel Church, Hensall, Ont., and Liv- 
ingstone Church, Montreal, Que. He retired 
to Chesley in 1971 and was Clerk of Bruce- 
Maitland Presbytery for five years. While 
in Montreal, Mr. Ferguson was clerk of the 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa for nine 
years. His interest in young people led him 
to become chairman of the board of 
Presbyterian camps held at Kintail, Ont., 
Lancaster, Ont., and Gracefield, Que. 

Mr. Ferguson is survived by his widow, 
Joyce (Jo), a daughter, Mrs. Judith Brehaut 
of Fort McMurray, Alberta, and three sons, 
the Rev. Rod of London, Ont., Trevor, an 
elder of the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal, and Jamie in Toronto. 
There are two grandchildren, Freya in Fort 
McMurray and Jamie in London. 


ADAMS, MRS. BEATRICE ELIZABETH 
(BEA), 78, charter member of Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., Secretary of the 
Finance and Maintenance Committee, ac- 
tive in Women’s Association, Nov. 14, 
1985. 

BAINES, BERT C., 92, longtime member of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Jan. 31. 

BATES, NEIL, elder for 31 years and member 
for 36 years of Westminster Church, Toron- 
to, Ont., Jan. 26. 

BROADBENT, MRS. DOROTHY E., member 
of St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., for 
60 years, member of the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion and Life Member of the WMS. 

CHIVAS, MARGARET, elder for 15 years, 
Clerk of Session for 13 years and longtime 
member of Central Church, Vancouver, 
B.C., Jan. 24. 

COCHRANE, JOHN, ordained an elder in 
1948 at St. Andrew’s Church, Parry Sound, 
Ont., where he gave long and active service; 
at time of his death, he was a member of 
Burn’s Church, Milverton, Ont., Nov. 7, 
1985. 

DAW, HERBERT (FRED), elder, longtime 
member and Chairman of the Board of 
Managers of Burns Church, Ashburn, Ont., 
Dec. 16, 1985. 

FERGUSSON, ANNE MARY (Mac- 

FARLANEB), 72 elder and Clerk of Session, 

Livingston Presbyterian Church, Baden, 


Ont., member of the Ladies’ Aid, choir, } 
lifelong supporter of the Leprosy Mission, | 
Nov. 23, 1985. q 
KERR, W. ALLAN, 85 a charter member of | 
Knox Church, Mountain, Ont., (founded | 
1925), Feb. 6. | 

LANDELL, GORDON, 79, longtime member | 
of Knox Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., Jan. 19. 

MacGILLIVRAY, ISABEL, member of Cen- 
tral Church, Vancouver, B.C., Dec. 29, | 
1985. 

MAIN, MRS. DAVID (BERTHA), longtime 
member of Knox Church, Scheffield, Ont., — 
life member of WMS, active in Nettie Main | 
Auxiliary of Presbyterian Women, Past 
President of Ladies Aid and WMS. | 

MAIN, OSCAR, 83, Clerk of Session for 39 | 
years and lifetime member of Knox Church, | 
Sheffield, Ont., for many years a member — 
of the Board of Managers and a Trustee, and 
Superintendent of Sunday School for 25 
years. | 

MAIN, MRS. STEWART (STELLA), long- 
time member of Knox Church, Sheffield, | 
Ont., member of Ladies’ Aid, WMS and 
Nettie Main Auxiliary of Presbyterian 
Women. 

McARTHUR, GEORGE ALEXANDER, 90, 
over fifty years an elder and lately Session 
Clerk at Mille Isles Presbyterian Church, 
Mille Isles, Quebec, Jan. 31. 

McCURDY, ARCHIBALD C., elder for 25 
years of the Presbyterian Church of Saint 
David, Halifax, N.S., Jan. 11. 

McINNES, HERBERT M.., elder for 35 years 
and former Church Treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Church of Saint David, 
Halifax, N.S., Jan. 14. 

McLAREN, GEORGE, 92, charter member of 
Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., elder for 27 
years, served on Finance and Maintenance 
Committee, Oct. 15, 1985. 

MITCHELL, JOHN, 60, elder, Clerk of Ses- 
sion and a charter member of Langley 
Presbyterian Church, Langley, B.C., he and 
his wife organized COC and Explorers in 
the congregation, Jan. 26. 

NEALE, MRS. EDNA MAY, 76, longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Picker- 
ing, Ont., a servant of Seniors and Han- 
dicapped, Feb. 9. 

NETTLESHIP, RAYMOND TURNER, 73, an 
elder for 22 years of Montreal West 
Presbyterian Church, Quebec, Dec. 20, 
1985. 

REDEKER, CHARLES R.., 62, war-time pilot, 
with the RCAF, member of Armour Heights 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 
20. 

WARD, GAVIN KIRKWOOD, 82, an elder for 
the last 35 years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hanover, Ont., for many years was Choir 
Director, Sunday School teacher and a 
member of the Board of Managers, Jan. 9. 

WARREN, MRS. ARDEN (IRENE), 95 for 
many years the organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, Caintown, Ont., life member of 
WMS, and a former Sunday School teacher, 
Feb. Ist. 

WILSON, NELSON W., 87, longtime elder 
and Clerk of Session for many years of St. 
Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., Jan. 16. 


O 


INDUCTION 
nglis, Rev. Glenn, Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s 
~ Church, B.C., Jan. 28. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

synod of Atlantic Provinces 

3athurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

3oularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 

~ 1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., CLA 1R2. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., E0G 1Z0. 


ATTENTION 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Secretaries 


Keep an accurate record in your files of 


TRANSITION 


Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Windsor, St. John’s Church, and Noel Road, 
St. James Church, N.S., Rev. L.G. Mac- 
donald, 101 Zinck Ave., Lower Sackville, 
N.S., B4C 1W1. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Samuel M. Priestley, Jr., 496 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que., J4P 2M8. 

Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham Road, 
Moose Creek, Ont., KOC 1WO. 

Howick, Georgetown Church, Riverfield and 
Beechridge Churches, Que., Rev. Lance 
Weisser, Box 775, Huntingdon, Que., JOS 
1HO. 

Inverness, Kinnears Mills and Thetford Mines, 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


Name: 


Quebec, (co-op with the United Church — 
available July Ist, 1986), Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet, St. Laurent, Que., 
H4L 2K1. 

Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K1. (effective Aug. Ist) 

Ottawa, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. 
Morton, 2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont., KIH 7N1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1SO. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3Bl. 

Doon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders 
Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 
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Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG 1NO. 

Kitchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
bridge, Ont., N1S 3R8. (Effective May Ist) 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1ZO. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald G. Kemble, 421 Sheridan St., Apt. 
402, Peterborough, Ont., K9H 7G2 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. S.C. Sullivan, 73 Larch Street, 
Sudbury, Ont., P3E 1B8. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., M5J 
1W9 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, Ailsa Craig, 
Ont., Rev. Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington 
St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s Church and Dor- 
noch, Latona Church, Ont., Rev. Ian 
Raeburn-Gibson, Box 1452, Meaford, Ont., 
NOH 1Y0. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
N5W 2P1. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John Neil, 
Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 2CO. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. W.L. 


Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., NOA 
1A0. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 
R.R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2GO0. 

Whitechurch, Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Allison Ramsay, P.O. Box 54, 
Lucknow, Ont., NOG 2HO0. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2RO0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0x0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
Christine Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, 
Sask., SOG 5CO. 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. M. 
Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask., S9A OJ9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., V1G 4H8. 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
Charles McNeil, Box 535, Killam, Alber- 
ta, TOB 2L0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, 
B.C., V2P 7A1. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2YS. 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 4Ist Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 


KNOX’S GALT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER — 
NURTURE AND CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team ministry with activities focusing 
primarily on nurture and church growth/outreach. 

Please reply in confidence to the Rev. G.E. Timbers, Knox’s Galt Presbyterian 
Church, Queen’s Square, Cambridge, Ontario N1S 2L2. 
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New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Re 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn- 
aby, B.C., VSG 2R1. " 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 1155 
Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 1X2." 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highrock 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. j 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES — 
VACANCIES } 
Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr. 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericton, 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), : 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES | 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex-_ 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten-_ 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western — 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 


— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.” 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. | 


SYNOD CLERK 
Synod of Saskatchewan: 
The Rev. Douglas Maxwell 
5303 Sherwood Drive 
REGINA 
Saskatchewan, S4R 7E7 
Telephone: (C) (306) 543-9080 oO 


MEDITATION 


‘Who will roll the stone away for us? 


BricceNiules 


15) 


his was the question the women asked each other as they ventured to the 
tomb on that first Easter morning. That is what Mark tells us at any rate. 


Please note ... 


at least they were going. That previous day must have been 


errible. A day of waiting and wondering. We don’t know many details. After 
all. it was the Sabbath and movement was restricted. 


But now, it was the next day. Time 
to be up and doing. The women cer- 
tainly had their priorities right. They 
hurried to the tomb where they knew 
the body of their Lord had been plac- 
ed. It needed attending to. They 
brought spices and were going to 
anoint the body of the Master — their 
last act of devotion and caring. They 
hadn't given up. They were not 
prepared to abandon him. 

On the way, the women found there 
wasn't much to say except to wonder 
how they were going to get into the 
tomb. **Who will roll the stone away 
of us?’’ they asked. 

In other words, who is going to do 
for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves? Who is going to tackle 
head-on, what appears to be the im- 
possible? After all, they had seen a 
squad of soldiers push that great 
boulder into the mouth of the tomb. 

Imagine their surprise and conster- 
nation. The stone had already been 
moved! Who had done it? Who was 
that strong? They began to feel very 
uneasy. Frightened. Unsure. What on 
earth was going on? 

Then they saw something else ... a 
young man wearing a white robe. He 
speaks, to them! “I know whom you 
are seeking. He is not here! He has 
been raised!’ 

**Not here? But we have come such 
a long way. And please, do not fool 
us. He means too much to us. We saw 
them put his body in there.” 

What happened next? The Good 
News translation tells us ‘‘so they 
went out and ran from the tomb, 
distressed and terrified. They said 
nothing to anyone, because they were 
afraid.” 

Some commentators state that Mark 


Read Mark: 16 


ended his gospel right there and sug- 
gest that the rest has been added on 
... Jesus’ appearance to Mary and the 
disciples and then his ascension. 

That would have been some ending. 
What a climax... *‘they ran from the 
tomb, distressed and terrified.”’ 

Imagine, another miracle ... an 
empty tomb! It was almost too much. 
[t is one thing to make a person well, 
one thing to calm the troubled sea. But 
an empty tomb! Who knows ... had 
we been there, our reaction might well 
have been the same. 

There is more to the story. Far 
more. Jesus appeared to Mary. She. 
in turn, told the disciples. They did not 
believe her. Then they heard much the 
same thing from two of their number 
who had walked the Emmaus Road. 
They still did not believe. Only when 
they had seen him themselves were 


they convinced. Then **they went and 
preached everywhere.’ 

Who will roll the stone away so you 
and I can see and understand? The 
stone of disbelief, doubt, despair 
stands in our way and proves to be a 
mighty obstruction. We try to move 
it or climb over it and all we do is slide 
and slip. The power of God moved the 
original stone So too, with the 
stones that stand in our way. Only by 
the power of God can they be moved. 
He must do for us what we cannot do 
for ourselves. 

**Who can help us?”’ How can we 
find our way through life's im- 
possibilities? Does anyone know what 
we have to face, practically every 
day? The questions are many. The 
answers are, most times, considerably 
fewer. 

Are we alarmed, with those women 
of old, when we are faced with the 
unexpected? Do we panic when we 
look and find emptiness? Probably. 
we are looking in the wrong place, 
trying to find something alive where 
there is only death. 

The word may come to us, “*He is 
not here.’’ Look elsewhere. Find him 
where you would least expect him. He 
is ahead of you and waits for you to 
catch up. Keep journeying. He is just 
ahead of you and it’s safe. 

Terrified? Distressed? Afraid? The 
women certainly were. But there was 
more to discover .... they were soon 
to realize that he would be their cons- 
tant Companion. 

Where are you in all this? Where 
am I? Distressed? Afraid? Or are we 
sure and confident, knowing that he 
can move the stone. He is that power- 
ful. Because he is alive. Now! 


Bees us, O Lord, when the 
stone of indifference or doubt or 
fear stands in our way. Please move 


it. So we can get on with our journey 
. with You. Amen. 
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is precious little that can honest- 


ly be said to be “exquisitely fine!” 
thread of argument advanced by 


But we do try to feel out each 
our readers.. 
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how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, 
and lives along the line. , 


The spider’s touch, 


by Alan P.F. Sell 


Left to right: Guillaume Farel, John Calvin, Theodore Beza, John Knox. 


T he year 1909 marked the 400th anniversary of the birth of John 
Calvin. In that year work was begun on the Reformation Monu- 
ment in Geneva. Sited on the wall of the Bastions, the monument, 330 
feet in length, was formally handed over to the Genevan authorities 
on 7th July, 1917. In the centre of the wall, three times larger than 
life, stand Farel, Calvin, Beza and Knox, the Reformers most closely 
associated with Geneva. They are flanked by others who represent the 
way in which the influence of what came to be known as ‘‘Calvin’s 
Geneva’’ spread around the world. Stephen Bocskay, the Hungarian 
statesman who campaigned for the religious freedom of Lutherans and 
Reformed alike, is there; so too are William the Silent of Nassau- 
Orange, the French Protestant leader Gaspard de Coligny, Roger 
Williams, Oliver Cromwell, and the Great Elector, Frederick William 
of Brandenburg, who gave asylum to French Protestant refugees when 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685. Separate memorial stones 
honour Martin Luther and Ulrich Zwingli. 
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enevan Reformation 


Among scenes on the wall are those depicting Knox 
reaching the Reformation in Edinburgh, Henry IV signing 
1e Edict of Nantes, and the Pilgrims aboard the Mayflower. 
\t one end of the wall is inscribed ‘1536’ — for on 21st May 
f that year the citizens of Geneva adopted the Reformation. 

The 450th Anniversary of the Genevan Reformation will 
e celebrated this spring. Representatives from all over the 
yorld — and not only from Reformed churches — will par- 
icipate in the events to take place from 18-25 May. Among 
ther things, there will be a service in St. Peter’s Cathedral; 
n Act of Commemoration at the Reformation wall on 21st 
May; a street festival; music, dance, and lecture program- 
nes. Calvin’s Geneva, which over the years has become such 
n important international community — United Nations, Red 
“ross, Ecumenical Centre — will be powerfully reminded 
of its Reformation heritage. 

‘Calvin’s Geneva’ — yes; but there is something of sym- 
solic importance in the fact that Calvin himself had not ar- 
ved in the city on 21st May, 1536. He was living a scholar’s 
ife in Basel at that time, and had published the first edition 
of his Institutes (an exposition of biblical teaching following 
he pattern of the Apostles’ Creed) in March, 1536. It was 
not until July that he arrived in Geneva, intending to stay 
one night, and was persuaded by Farel to remain. Somewhat 
reluctantly, Calvin agreed, and began his work of teaching, 
preaching, and ecclesiastical and civil organization. 

The significance of Calvin’s absence in May, 1536, is that, 
unlike some Christian families, the Reformed churches do 
not look to one founding father. Geneva’s Reformation pro- 
ved to be the most significant for the whole world, but it 
was only one of a number of city Reformations which began 
in Zwingli’s Zurich (1524), and included those of Bern 
(1528), Basel, St. Gallen and elsewhere. Meanwhile, at the 
Colloquy of Marburg (1529) the breach occurred over the 
interpretation of the Lord’s Supper which has divided the 
Lutheran and Reformed branches of the Reformation to this 
day. 

We could, of course, go still further back and note those 
on whose shoulders the Swiss Reformers stood — Wyclif, 
Hus, and Luther himself. But space allows only a reference 
to William Tyndale who, 450 years ago this year, was 
strangled and then burnt at the stake at Vilvorde, near 
Brussels. He had published the first New Testament in 
English in 1525. His work and that of others like him 
(together with the providential invention of the printing press) 


' 


: 


was of crucial importance in the spread of Reformed teaching 
around the world. For if the people of God are to learn their 
faith from, and order their lives by, the Word of God, they 
must be able to read and hear it in their own languages. 

But is there any point in looking back 450 years to the 
Genevan Reformation? There is certainly no justification for 
a triumphalist spirit. The Reformed record is by no means 
untarnished. The burning of Servetus, the formal confessional 
condemnations of anabaptists, and the less than Christ-like 
polemics against Rome all give us cause for repentance. One 
of the needs of Christian world communions today is to 
review our common histories with a view to the ‘‘reconcilia- 
tion of memories.’’ We can only do this (and we are attempt- 
ing to do it in bilateral dialogues) if we face our past and 
do not seek to bury it. This way lies genuine healing; and 
it is not without significance that Roman Catholics are also 
much interested in the anniversary of the Genevan 
Reformation. 

Again, if we have no knowledge of our past, our lusty sing- 
ing of 

“Thy hand, O God, has guided 
Thy flock from age to age”’ 
becomes a purely speculative activity. In other words, to be 
completely uninterested in the past is to be less than fully 
interested in God’s providence, which can be trusted for the 
future but only traced in the past. 

Above all, reflection upon the Genevan Reformation can 
prompt our thanksgiving for all of those — known or 
unknown to history, but all known to God — who have liv- 
ed by and extolled his free and sovereign grace. And it can 
challenge us in our time to proclaim biblical doctrine; to order 
our personal and our churchly life in accordance with the 
Word of God; and to claim the whole world for its sovereign 
Lord. Who can say that we do not need to hear this challenge? 


oO 


Alan P.F. Sell is the Theological Secretary, World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, based in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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A few other points while we’re at 
it: the gay population harbors no 
higher percentage of child molesters 
than does the heterosexual; they do not 
conduct campaigns to try to ‘convert’ 
anyone; it (homosexuality) is not ‘cat- 
ching’ though the ‘why’ of 
homosexuality remains a clouded 
question, with only a few ‘in general’ 
theories to illuminate understanding. 

There are people, no doubt some of 
our readers, who resist or oppose any 
or all of these assertions. From both 
pastoral experience and the reading I 
have been able to do on the subject I 
believe that the burden of proof rests 
with them. Psychiatrists and 
psychologists who have spent much 
time in studying the subject no longer 
classify homosexuality as a neurosis, 
much less an illness, and consider it 
untreatable. 

Does this mean: (a) that I advocate 
the ordination of self-proclaimed 
gays? or (b) that I ignore the injunc- 
tions in scripture against homosexual 
practice? No and no. 

I will not go into the first question 
at length, certainly not to the length 
that the Committee on Church Doc- 
trine did at the last General Assembly. 
Rather I will confine myself to one 
point. At ordination candidates for the 
ministry are asked if they promise ‘‘to 
follow no divisive course but to seek 
the peace and unity of Christ among 
your people and throughout the Holy 
Catholic Church.’’ Any candidate 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Homosexuality and the Church 


I fi were simply a matter of ‘lifestyle,’ a choice such as Pepsi or Perrier 

water, a Buick or a BMW, then we could wend our way through this thicket 
of thorns with less pain. But it isn’t. Though there are those who have faced some 
ambiguity in gender identification in their lives before finding themselves clearly 
drawn one way or another; though there are some who vacillate all their lives; 
and though there are jaded souls besotted in a quest for sensation, who will try 
anything, most homosexual people have no choice in the matter. They have known 
that they are gay men or women for as long as they have been conscious of 
themselves as individuals. Sometimes they try to ignore what they know. 
Sometimes they even marry — having told their spouse-to-be, or tragically hop- 
ing for a ‘cure’ after marriage. Sometimes they stay single and celibate. Others 
can manage their singleness, but not celibacy. 


making a public case of his or her 
homosexuality would, it seems to me, 
be deliberately creating a situation 
where divisiveness would be a certain- 
ty, and the peace and unity of Christ’s 
people an impossibility. 

The argument could be advanced 
that twenty-five years ago any woman 


..almost anything to do 
with sex seems to stir 
up more deep-seated 


feelings and fears among 
Christian folk than any 
other subject. 


seeking ordination would be a threat 
to peace and a cause of divisiveness, 
and that a century and a half ago a 
black person in the pulpit would be the 
source of similar trouble. When those 
arguments were made, they were 
made on what was perceived to be 
scriptural authority. The church has 
decided that any case made to restrict 
ordination on racial lines is totally 
spurious and that Paul’s misgivings 
about women as leaders or ministers 
must be understood both in the 
cultural context of his times and in 
light of the witness of the whole of 
scripture. 

The scriptural case against 
homosexual practice is, however, 
more consistent, less ambiguous and 


more vehemently stated. I have read | 
books and papers (including some 
submitted to this magazine intended as 
feature material) that attempt to make 
a case for re-interpretation of the in- 
junctions (e.g., that the inhabitants of 
Sodom were condemned not for sex- 
ual immorality but because of | 
violating a cardinal principle of | 
Semetic hospitality) but except for the 
partially plausible argument that it was | 
the licentious promiscuity of 
homosexuals that was the target of 
condemnation, I remain unconvinced. 
(It is interesting that there are no~ 
specific references to female | 
homosexuality — to lesbianism. One | 
can only assume that such practice is 
included under the general interdict.) 

The scriptural case against 
homosexual practice also carries the 
weight it does because almost 
anything to do with sex seems to stir 
up more deep-seated feelings and fears 
among Christian folk than any other 
subject. Why this is so, I don’t know, 
though it is significant, I think, that 
after the account of the Fall in Genesis 
(the sin of pride) the first manifesta- 
tion of the altered state of Adam and 
Eve’s relationship with God and each 
other was that they were conscious of, 
and embarrassed by, their nakedness. 

Why raise the matter at all then? 
Well, in one sense it has been raised 
for me by the Overture that was 
answered by the Church Doctrine 
Committee, by letters to the Editor, 
by an article in the Toronto Star hav- 
ing to do with those letters — or at 
least one of them — and by a few 
subsequent telephone calls. 

I also feel compelled to deal with the 
subject because I am alarmed at some 
of the attitudes that have been 
displayed. There are those who would 
ignore the statement by the Commit- 
tee on Church Doctrine when it warns 
against homophobia — an irrational 
fear of homosexual persons. Adolph 
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Review closes a gap 

The music review of ‘‘The Dream 
of the Blue Turtles’ by Sting, A&M 
Records, in the January ’86 
Presbyterian Record caught my eye 
because Sting is the favourite rock ar- 
tist of our 14-year-old son. I must ad- 
mit that I have never carefully listen- 
ed to any of the lyrics of the music 
emanating from his bedroom, and so 
I found Stuart Macdonald’s article 
very interesting and enlightening. I 
had felt that there was a definite 
generation gap between myself and 
the rock singers, but having read your 
article I find an empathy with some of 
Sting’s ideas, and now I do not feel 
as “‘threatened’’ by the music. 

The review was also read by our 
14-year-old — the first time that he 
has shown an interest in The 
Presbyterian Record, and he enjoyed 
it very much. 

Marilyn Brown, 
Calgary, Alta. 


For Sting and poetry 

I was pleasantly surprised by Stuart 
MacDonald’s review of Sting’s record 
‘“‘The Dream of the Blue Turtles’’ 
(January, 1986). Iam a fan of his and 
of various other musicians. I am also 
a poet and I know the need to reach 
people through my art. Poetry in 
songs and printed poetry are vital 
sources of communication. Poetry 
teaches us about ourselves and how to 
cope with our experiences. It is also 


CE RTERS 


a healing art (like music). Poetry can 
give people strength and reassurance 
about their own lives. Artists share a 
commitment to better themselves and 
others and try to communicate this 
through their art. 

Heather P. Crosby, 

New Glasgow, N.S. 


Scottish dialect no 
offshoot 


I question the authority of the 
reviewer of The New Testament In 
Scots, John Barclay Burns 
(Presbyterian Record, March, 1986). 

He writes, ‘‘Scots, it should be ex- 
plained, is a blanket title covering the 
dialects of spoken Scottish, itself an 
offshoot of the Northumbrian dialect 
of Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

There has been scholarly investiga- 
tions, discussion and publication in re- 
cent years about the possibility that 
one principal element of Scottish 
dialect — Lallans (or Doric) — con- 
sidered ‘‘Scots’’ by many, is a 
language unto itself, albeit as with 
most tongues (save perhaps Basque) 
infusions from other vocabularies. 

Gaelic and Cymric influences are 
more obvious in the west, the latter 
particularly in the southwest and 
Strathclyde; Anglo-Saxon (and a hint 
of Flemish) in the Borders and 
Lothians; Nordic in all coastal areas, 
but especially in the north and north- 
west and the Islands. 

No one can dispute, surely, the 


WatTson’s WorLD 


WHEN 1 PAINT 1 FeeL 
L AM CELEBRATING 
Gon's WonDERFuL WoRLD 
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reviewer’s statement that there is no 
“‘common Scottish dialect,’’ but to 
write that any of the many is solely an 
offshoot of Northumbrian usage is off 
the mark. 

Most languages have some 
remarkable similarities (cf. French 
“‘eglise’’ with Gaelic ‘‘eglais’’ — and 
that was long before the Auld 
Alliance), but I think Dr. Burns is 
linking the Geordie tongue too close- 
ly to its northern neighbours. 

Robert Crichton, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Kindness to animals 
(and an Editor) 

I have read with interest and 
gratitude Elizabeth J. Kipling’s letter 
on cruelty to animals, and, like her, 
I am quite unable to understand why 
many Christians, let alone too many 
clergy, have been so silent on this 
widespread sin. Indifference to this ig- 
nominious perversion, I might say, is 
as reprehensible as the practice of it, 
and certainly no less excusable when 
it can be prevented and the opposite 
substantiated in our lives. Mindless in 
the first place, it is corruptive, de- 
meaning, and ugly, and in its 
calculated refinement, especially 
among the professionals whose prac- 
tices belie their vaunted purposes, it 
attests to the often ineradicable 
Savagery resident in the human spirit. 

Moreover, it is a contradiction of 
Christianity, the animus of which is 


Noel Watsor 


L WusrT Wish HE 

HADN'T MADE 
PERSPECTIVE So 
DIFFICULT ! 


atlelneingiec don... 
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> Cross, ‘‘the concession which 
yd’s justice makes to God’s mercy,”’ 
ace the purpose of the Cross is to 
balance nature after the Fall, and 
‘rein is renewal, restoration, and 
sanctification of all life. A close 
ading of Schweitzer on the sanctity 
‘life and ‘‘the will to live’? may be 
seful at this point. 

I look forward to The Presbyterian 
ecord’s arrival each month, and I 
.ad it from cover to cover, and while 
ding so I am becoming increasingly 
ware that you have given religious 
yurnalism ‘‘a habitation and a 
ame.’’ For this allow me to express 
ly appreciation and gratitude. 
Allan G. Mackenzie, 
Fort-Coulonge, Que. 


. responsive chord 
yn ecumenism 


Your timely editorial (January) on 
cumenism (a subject for all seasons) 
truck a responsive chord with me. 

Your suggestion of operating from 
‘the base’’ had great appeal. 

I am not convinced that the Lord’s 
lan envisages a series of corporate 
nergers of our legal creations. 
Zather, I anticipate a gathering 
ogether of ‘‘bases’’ into closer 
ellowship in HIS CHURCH...assem- 
jlies of Christians. 

Consider the model in Acts 2, cross- 
ng lines of race, language, and 
sulture. It was all there and can be! 

To the extent we clutch our iden- 
‘ities, traditions, and styles in 
preference to Spirit-filled fellowship 
with Christian people, we diminish the 
prospect for ecumenism. 

Doug Zimmerman, 


Nashville, Ont. 


A prime example of 
‘‘port-hole”’ viewing 

I’ve been pondering your piece 
‘‘Standing at the port-hole’’ (Record 
- January, 1986) for a while now, and 
I concur with your view, as I under- 
stand it, that our inaction toward fur- 
thering real, ecumenical unity is 
primarily a failure of ‘‘denominational 
officialdom,’’ standing in isolation ‘“‘at 
the ‘port-hole’ of our denominational 
staterooms.’’ An excellent illustration 
of such inertia is the Supplementary 
Report of the Church Doctrine Com- 


‘touts itself as reformed-but-always-to- 


mittee to the 111th General Assembly 
on the World Council’s Baptism, 
Eucharist & Ministry (BEM) docu- 
ment (Acts & Proceedings, 1985, pp. 
247-252). 

The report concludes that BEM *‘is 
not a statement which can be viewed 
by our Church as being in any way 
definitive since it is not sufficiently 
Reformed in ethos or orientation’? — 
a prime example of Presbyterian 
‘‘port-hole’’ viewing. Considering 
that the BEM document attempts to 
represent and to foster dialogue 
among the hundreds of member 
denominations of the World Council, 
drawn from the whole spectrum of 
historical Christian traditions, 
wouldn’t it have been more than just 
a little odd if BEM had turned out to 
be a ‘‘definitive’’ statement of 
‘‘Reformed ethos or orientation?’’ In 
the interests of promoting visible 
Christian unity, the Church Doctrine 
Committee ought to have taken a far 
more welcoming and broadly Chris- 
tian stance toward the BEM document. 
The Committee’s response, for exam- 
ple, might have been guided by the 
following question: ‘‘What are the 
Christian distinctives -of BEM which 
Presbyterians might embrace for the 
sake of promoting the overall peace, 
purity, and unity of the whole 
church?’’? For a denomination that 


be-reformed, that would have been a 
profound and distinctively Reformed 
question to ask. 

Pinawa Christian Fellowship, a 
multi-denominational congregation, 
helped frame Winnipeg Presbytery’s 
report on the BEM document, which 
was sent to the Church Doctrine Com- 
mittee in early 1985. We were so 
chagrined by the Supplementary 
Report adopted by the General 
Assembly and forwarded to the World 
Council’s Faith and Order Commis- 
sion, that we sent Winnipeg 
Presbytery’s report directly to the 
World Council to show our solidarity 
and to more nearly reflect the feelings 
of the congregation. The preamble to 
that report is worth quoting: 

Once when Calvin was asked the 
question of what he would do to pro- 
mote Christian unity, he remarked, “‘I 
would cross seven seas.’’ Throughout 

continued on page 35 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Maintaining our common day of rest 
Submission to the Task Force of the Ontario Pro 


on Extended Shopping Hours 


On February 4 , 1986, a Chris- 
tian Labour Association of 
Canada delegation consisting of 


Ed Vanderkloet and Harry 
Antonides made the following 
submission in Toronto. 


ear Sirs/Mesdames: 

We wish to express our ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before your Task Force and make 
our views known on the issue of ex- 
tended commercial activity on 
Sunday. 

We share the deep concern of many 
trade unions, store owners, business 
associations, other groups of people 
as well as countless individuals who 
are adamantly opposed to the com- 
mercialization of our common day of 
rest. Apart from any religious con- 
sideration, our Sunday as a common 
day of rest is a precious heritage that 
has thus far enabled parents and 
children to be at home this one day of 
the week. The value of the one day of 
rest in which, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, people are not required to 
work or to go to school is inestimable 
and should not be jeopardized by some 
business establishments whose 
motivations are purely financial and 
commercial. 

Unrestricted Sunday shopping will 
force countless employees working in 
stores and shops to surrender their free 
Sunday to commercial interests. We 
should not be fooled by the argument 
that the problem can be largely 
eliminated by granting exemptions to 
religious objectors. First of all, such 
objectors, in order to be exempted, 
would have to launch cumbersome ap- 
peal procedures, and satisfy a tribunal 
(such as the Labour Relations Board) 
of the authenticity of their religious 
objections. Secondly, even if they 
were to succeed they would become 
recipients of special privileges, 
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thereby loading greater inconven- 
iences on fellow workers. 

More importantly, however, un- 
curbed Sunday opening of stores 
would not only create hardships for 
those who have religious or conscien- 
tious objections to working on Sun- 
days; virtually all employees would 
prefer to have this particular day off, 
and their preferences should prevail. 

In addition, there will be many store 
owners in shopping malls who will be 
compelled to open their establishments 
simply because the mall management 
has so decided. Other store owners 
will have to open up on Sunday under 
the pressure of competition of rival 
stores. 


..Sunday as a common 


day of rest is a precious 
heritage... 


In this connection we wish to point 
out that the idea of letting 
municipalities decide on the question 
is no solution at all. If one municipali- 
ty stays open, neighbouring ones will 
have to do the same to protect their 
merchants from a drain-off of business 
to the municipality that stays open. 
This effect is bound to spread across 
the province with the end result that 
the Sunday will not be protected 
anywhere as a special day for families 
and friends to be together. 

Obviously, more days of shopping 
opportunities will not increase the 
amount of money people have 
available for spending. Equally ob- 


‘ 


gressive Conservative Party 


( 


vious should be the folly of incor- 
porating into the prices of our con- 
sumer goods the cost of seven days 
overhead for six days worth of 
merchandise. 

Furthermore, as we all know, 
wages of store employees are already 
abysmally low. Increasing overhead 
costs cannot help but exert further 
downward pressure on the incomes of 
the largely non-union and mostly 
unorganizable employees. 

We fully agree that the government 
has no business prescribing religious 
beliefs or legislating lifestyles. But it 
certainly can continue a centuries-old 
Christian custom of maintaining a 
weekly common day of rest and pro- 
tecting it from all unnecessary com- 
mercial and industrial activity while 
accommodating minority groups who 
celebrate their Sabbath on a different 
day. We should be happy that the days 
are behind us in which religious ma- 
jorities (or minorities) could force 
upon the entire nation their conception 
of God’s will pertaining to the Sun- 
day. Today, however, we must resist 
and reject the attempts of vested in- 
terests whose religious obsession with 
financial returns and economic advan- 
tages eclipses every other con- 
sideration. 

Our urgent advice is: keep the Sun- 
day free of all unnecessary commer- 
cial activity for the benefits of the vast 
majority of the population. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ed Vanderkloet, 
Executive Secretary 
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rom the Editor 
yntinued from page 4 


litler was an extreme example of a 
omophobic person, believing that 
omosexuals didn’t deserve to live. 
[e forced all homosexual people to 
year identification — a pink triangle 
- and marched them to the death 
amps. ‘‘Faggot’’ as a term of abuse 
or homosexual males has its origin in 
he mediaeval practice of condemning 
hem to death by burning at the stake 
— lighting faggots of wood. 

There are others who are fearful 
hat this is both a new and a 
videspread problem. What is new is 
hat society is more aware of the ex- 
stence of a homosexual community, 
ind that a few — very few — can- 
lidates for ministry in various 
Jenominations may make it a ‘cause.’ 
am convinced that that ‘cause’ will 
jot prosper. What is not new is that 
here are homosexual people within 
he Church — in all denominations. 
To assume that the Presbyterian 
Church has been the only institution 
where gay people have never served 
— in either pulpit or pew — is either 
arrogant or naive. The fact that no 
publicity or scandal has ever attracted 
wide attention, either in the church or 
in the media, testifies to the cir- 
cumspect lives led by these people. 

Most of all, I am alarmed by those 
who seem to want to ‘“‘hunt them 
down’’ — beginning perhaps with an 
inquisition for all single people — as 
if homosexuality were the most 
dangerous, the most heinous of all 
sins. The Bible doesn’t list sins that 
way. When Paul castigates homosex- 
ual practice he often includes it as part 
of a list of sins, for example in I Cor- 
inthians 6:9-10, where ‘‘homosexual 
perversion’’ is listed with adultery, 
idolatry, fornication, theft, greed, 
drunkenness, slandering and swindl- 
ing (NEB). Have the latter sins never 
surfaced in Presbyterian 
congregations? 

Sin is sin, and a state we all share 
— albeit unwillingly if under grace, 
eschewing self-righteousness, labour- 
ing under the burden of our 
weaknesses; trusting in Christ who in- 
vited all such to come unto him. 
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brochure from Tour Leader, at (705-322-3033) 


Arrangements by Thos. Cook Travel (Canada) Ltd. 


Tour Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Hawaii — October ’86 
31 Days — $5499. (Canadian) 
Contact: Neil R. Faris 
Elmvale, Ont. LOL 1P0 
Tel. (705) 361-1302 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
Rike2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0O 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Scotland — Ireland 
15 August 1986 


Travel arrangements by _Horzon. 
160 John St., Toronto, M5V 2X8 


DR. JACK COOPER’S 1986 TOUR Host: DR. ERIC BEGGS of Orillia 


CHINA 
FIRST CLASS GROUP TOUR, DEP. OCT. 16/86 
22 days, all inclusive. Information and 
The Presbyterian Record 
reaches people from 
coast to coast. 


Box 2, Elmvale, Ont. LOL 1P0 


— TRAVELERS — 
‘Worry-Free’ Holidays! 


EXPO ’86 
23 Days - August 18th - ALL MOTORCOACH - 2 Days at Expo - $1799 Twin 
18 Days - July 8th - FLY & MOTORCOACH - 2 Days at Expo - $1680 Twin 


BRITAIN 
23 Days - August 22nd - BRITAIN & IRELAND PANORAMA - most meals 
are included - $2499 Twin - BOOK BEFORE MAY 15TH AND RECEIVE AN 
$85 DISCOUNT PER PERSON! 
EASTERN CANADA 
19 Days - Maritime Tour including Newfoundland - July 2nd - many attrac- 
tions and sightseeing - $1380 Twin 
SHORT TOURS 
4 Day SCOTTS OQUAGA LAKE HOUSE - June 20th - All activities & meals 
included - $460 Twin 
5 Day PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH - June 2nd - $390 Twin 
5 Day MACKINAC ISLAND, FRANKENMUTH & KITCHENER - June 17th 


- $450 Twin 
8 Day FAN FAIR - June 8th - All activities - $765 Twin 
9 Day OZARK MOUNTAINS - June 14th - Passion Play - $780 Twin 


U.S. BUS TOURS INCLUDE HOSPITAL MEDICAL INSURANCE 


PICK-UPS ALONG THE 401! 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE SPRING & SUMMER BROCHURE 
— YOU CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO! 


(or write to) 


Franklin Tours Ltd. 1-800-267-2183 
24 Dundas Street West 


Belleville, Ontario K8P 1A2 


(613) 966-7000 


Please send me your FREE BROCHURE. | am most interested in 
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But together! 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


(Tone, Holy Spirit! was the theme of our World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches conference some years ago— Frankfurt, 1964. A few days into 
the meetings, a Swiss pastor in my group received a postcard from his daughter 
back home. ‘‘I hope your trip was pleasant. I hope the Holy Spirit came.’’ I hope 
the Holy Spirit came! Did we really think of our theme as an invitation to a 
Presence? and did we consider whether he ever arrived among us? I’m not sure 
— that’s hardly how we think of what holy spirit means these days. 


This month, we Christians celebrate 
the greatest of our feasts, the season 
called Pentecost. It forms the logical 
conclusion to ‘‘the mighty acts of 
God’’ from Advent to Easter. It is the 
finale of our symphony: from Father 
to Son to Holy Spirit. And when the 
Spirit came it was day fifty 
(pentecosta in Greek). The very first 
Pentecost happened at Mount Horeb- 
Sinai, destination of the trek from 
Egypt, and reckoned as fifty days after 
Passover. As everybody knows - even 
Hollywood’s De Mille and Mel 
Brooks — Moses received the Law 
that day (the Jewish tradition says that 
all seventy nations of the earth heard 
the Ten Commandments in their own 
tongue). But he also was given the 
plan of the Tabernacle — as the pro- 
per way to the centre of things — the 
Holy of Holies where the Laws would 
be kept. Even curiouser, one more 
phenomenon occurred that very Day 
— according to the Rabbis, the Peo- 
ple heard the Song of Songs, God’s 
declaration of love. 

In fact, the whole ceremony was a 
kind of marriage: Announcement! 
Divine Groom betrothed to Israel; 
Moses as Best Man. Ten vows ex- 
changed, blueprint for new house 
unveiled. Reception features love- 
poems specially composed by Groom 
for the occasion. Couple now headed 
for Promised Land. 

The Prophets of Israel take up the 
story of the broken covenant, the un- 
faithful wife; instead of songs, lamen- 
tations. They explore the depths of the 
covenant — like probing a wound of 
love — and discover the promise of 
a new covenant, for God will act to 
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redeem his wayward spouse. The 
divine calling, courting, loving, is 
repeated and extended through the 
person and work of Jesus the Christ. 
His new Exodus personalized and 
concretized the Paschal Mystery. 
Some fifty days later the Spirit came 
to gather the first fruits of that sow- 
ing or planting of divine seed. Sower, 
Seed, Harvester; Father, Son, Spirit. 


For the images Father, 
Son and Spirit are meant 
to tease Our imagination 


and plunge us into the 
Fire of his love. 


The marriage motif is maintained, if 
refined somewhat: Christ the 
Bridegroom is betrothed to the New 
Israel, but the wedding date remains 
open, until Messiah’s Day comes. 
This provides time for the Church to 
be renewed — made younger and 
stronger until it is fit for its Partner 
(see Ephesians especially). 
Traditionally, the Church added one 
more Sunday to its thematic develop- 
ment from Advent to Pentecost: Trini- 
ty Sunday (May 25) sums up the en- 


nt 


tire sweep of divine-human action by 
attempting a comprehensive doctrine, 

the Big Idea which is summary or cap- 

sule statement of what it all means. It’s 

bound to be tough, even impossible, 
for human language — but worth the 

effort. For the images Father, Son and 

Spirit are meant to tease our imagina- 
tion and plunge us into the Fire of his 

love. i 
To be Christian means to be caught 

up in a “‘trinitarian’’ experience and 

belief. A better word is ‘‘tri-unity”’ 

since the unity is as fundamental in 

godhead as is the trinity. So our foun- 

dational creeds, notably the Apostles’ 

and the Nicene, have three sections or 

articles: Father (theology), Son 

(christology) and Spirit 

(pneumatology). But where do we find 

belief in the Church, the communion 

of saints, resurrection and so on? Not 

in the first or second articles, but in 

the third! That is, the Spirit’s ‘‘work’’ 

is not to call attention to himself but 
to Christ. He binds us to the Christ 
and so to the Father of all. 

We face a hard point here. ‘‘Spirit’’ 
is usually used in contrast to ‘‘body.”’ 
But the impact of Jesus on the early 
Christians forced them to re-think 
these terms, and to come to a star- 
tling conclusion. They developed 
three fundamental doctrines — and 
each one has to do with body rather 
than spirit! The three are: creation of 
the world, incarnation of the Word of 
God, resurrection of the flesh. Yes, 
they said ‘‘flesh’’; and ‘‘incarnation’’ 
means enfleshment (from the Latin 
caro — French chair). So they saw 
Holy Spirit as one who uses ‘‘means 
of grace’’ — especially preaching and 
sacraments — which are human and 
historical, to join us to the living 
Christ communicated through them. 
(This close interconnection between 
Spirit and body explains why Chris- 
tianity has more in common with 
Marxism than with some religions.) 
Holy Spirit is the dynamic of our faith, 


e Echo within us that resonates the 
sry Word spoken by *‘God the liv- 
ig and the true.”’ 

Similarly, the images of the Church 

hich Spirit creates are themselves 
aried and changing. This year I have, 
f necessity, pondered the meaning of 
hurch more than I usually do in my 
ursuit of philosophical theology. A 
ouble image from scripture strikes 
1e as helpful, namely the story of the 
‘ransfiguration of Jesus on Mount 
‘abor (Matthew 17, Mark 9, Luke 9). 
‘hree disciples share the mountain-top 
xperience with Jesus, and wish to 
inger there for worship and devotion. 
3ut he leaves them to it, descending 
o the valley where the other nine 
lisciples try (in vain) to cure the sick 
hild. 

Neither group of followers is effec- 
ive on its own. The familiar 
‘mountain-top experience’ of devo- 
ion and evangelism, the ways the 
gathered church expands itself and 
nurtures its inner life — this can hap- 


Do Miracles really happen 
today ?...Howde | discipline 
2... Why does ons 


in divorce?...Does God really 
answer prayer? 


FIND OUT 


on the 
Informative and Inspirational 


Canada’s Daily 
Christian television program 
with host 
David Mainse 


Daily across Canada 
Check your local TV listings 


pen while Christ absents himself from 
the gathering! Meanwhile, our com- 
mitment to social action, to the peace- 
and-justice issues so vital for creation 
and its history — this can also prove 
futile without divine presence. But 
together! If we can learn ways of 
uniting both emphases, both gathered 
and scattered church, both evangelism 
and social action... surely such is what 
Holy Spirit means? 

To believe in Holy Spirit would 
mean to trust his work on both sides 
of this all too human division. For at 
base it is the old separation of spirit 
from flesh. And this is finally a rejec- 
tion of the revelation in Christ Jesus 
— God-man,  divine-human, 
something new thrust in between. The 
Spirit that witnesses to such union — 
and that joins us in our turn to the 
‘third thing,’’ the New Humanity — 
is honoured by a “‘spirituality’’ that 
has learned to wed heaven and earth, 
Church and world, peak experiences 
and valleys of shadow. 


Every Home Plan contribution 
envelopes are available free 


from The Presbyterian Record. 
Contact the Circulation 
Department. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
bab? Write D. MILNE 


see 463 St. Catherine St. West 
———— Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


John Calvin saw the two dimensions 
as one in his teaching that since God 
does not ‘‘need’’ anything we can give 
him, he appoints the neighbour — 
especially those ‘‘others’’ we regard 
as ‘‘contemptible and worthless’? — 
as bearers of his image: ‘“God has 
made him, as it were, his substitute’’ 
(Institutes I11.7.6). Our service of such 
humans is a divine service; our voca- 
tion and our stewardship mark us as 
responsible for the whole creation, its 
welfare and its harmony. One cannot 
simply ‘‘save souls,’’ nor merely 
‘‘care for bodies’’; in this sense, spirit 

is body. Only in such worldly ways 
do we pray in earnest: Come, Holy 
Spirit! 


‘. Hehsrderel 


road 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 

Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Clan China 
Buchan Pottery Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Che Chuorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


An orange light on free trade 


no deal is better than a bad deal. 

This month, delegates from United, 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and 
Presbyterian churches will attend a 
major conference in Toronto to 
develop a common strategy against 


| company with many Canadians, I find myself slightly uneasy over the 
1O bee of new trade negotiations with the United States. Thousands of 
words have been written and read on the subject and it cannot be denied that the 
main volume of evidence points to clear, long-term benefits to Canada in an ar- 
rangement that would give Canadian goods open access to the US market. But 
what must be given up in return? At this stage it’s impossible to answer that 


question. 


It’s hard to avoid the ‘elephant and 
the mouse’ comparison when con- 
sidering how we are to negotiate suc- 
cessfully with a country, ten times our 
size in population, in order to come 
up with a deal that will be seen as a 
benefit to both parties and all of their 
disparate provinces, states and social 
factions. United States congressmen 
cannot be expected to roll over in 
favour of Canada. Many of them are 
already incensed over the subsidies we 
have provided for many of our in- 
dustries in order to keep them inter- 
nationally competitive and labour- 
intensive. In fact, last year the siren 
call of protectionism from US senators 
threatened six billion dollars worth of 
our exports and 146,000 Canadian 
jobs! While the senators will be seek- 
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ing a lifting of those subsidies, Cana- 
dians will be looking for easy access 
to the American market. The danger 
here is focused by University of 
Toronto economist Abraham Rotstein 
who says: ‘‘The two countries want 
very different things out of free trade 
negotiations and they are talking right 
past each other.’’ 

Getting negotiations on track and 
bringing a mutual focus to the bargain- 
ing will be the responsibility of the 
skilled Simon Reisman and his team. 
They will have to be extraordinarily 
tough and astute at every turn and will 
always have to be ready to get up from 
the bargaining table when it seems that 
our vital interests, such as culture, 
communications or __ political 
sovereignty, are threatened. Clearly, 


free trade. This group is part of a 

coalition that includes the National 

Farmers’ Union, the National Action 

Committee for the Status of Women, 
the Nationalist Council of Canada and 

the Canadian Conference on the Arts. 
The coalition says free trade would 

adversely affect women who work in 

sectors of the economy such as textiles 

and clothing; fishermen who could 

face reductions in unemployment in- 

surance benefits (which Americans 

have labelled an unfair subsidy) and 

the poor, who could have their social 

programmes reduced if Ottawa. 
gradually harmonizes its tax system 

with Washington’s. 

The Mulroney government has seen 
support for free trade drop dramatical- 
ly over the past year, as opponents of 
the idea come forward with reserva- 
tions — some legitimate, some 
specious. But the constant barrage of 
anti-free trade talk, no matter how 
simplistic or foolish, has had an im-— 
pact. Canadians want their govern- 
ment to tread carefully. 

There is no doubt that Canada must 
place itself in a position to be com- 
petitive in the international business 
world of the future. To do otherwise 
would mean a dollar shrunken still 
further, and a very real danger of an 
economy that could slide into a third- 
world malaise. 

Most of all, the current free trade 
debate demands open minds and plen- 
ty of intelligent discussion. Our 
children will not thank us for either 
selling out their birthright or casting 
them into economic oblivion. Free 
trade deserves a hearing but the light 
must be locked on a cautionary 
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These include: 


I. EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Ron holds a B.A. degree from Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Michigan, as well as a 
Master of Divinity degree from New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. At the 
moment he is working on a Doctor of 
Ministry degree from Fuller Theological 
Seminary, with a focus of study in the 
areas of renewal and outreach. From 
1974 through 1985 Ron has continued 
to broaden his training through a vari- 
ety of continuing education courses. 


Il. PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 

The new co-ordinator brings to this posi- 
tion a wide variety of pastoral ex- 
perience in ministries such as youth and 
associate work, as well as primary 
pastoral leadership. Since 1978 he has 
worked in a Canadian context with the 
people of Emmanuel Community 
Church, Edmonton, Alberta. Having 
ministered in the Reformed Church of 
America and having sought a personal 
familiarity with The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada he will, we believe, make his 
transition to ministry in our denomina- 
tion easily. As a subscriber to The 
Presbyterian Record, Ron has been able 
to keep abreast of life in our church. 


Growing Views 


INTRODUCING 


Following an extensive search process, 
the Committee on Church Growth is 
eager to introduce Rev. Ron Van Auken, 
who has been appointed co-ordinator. In 
Ron’s life and ministry, the committee 
identified much of the training and ex- 
perience we believe will be required to 
provide the leadership that is needed. 


III. PERSONAL STRENGTHS 

A warmth and openness characterize the 
earliest encounters with Ron. These and 
other personal qualities stand him in 
good stead as he prepares to work with 
the clergy and laity of our denomination. 
Moving to Toronto with Ron will be his 
family, consisting of his wife, Barbara 
Lee, and four children, David (16), Jen- 
nifer (13), Sharon (9) and Joyce (5). 
As we welcome the Van Aukens to 
ministry among us, we do so recogniz- 
ing the leadership of God in their lives 
and praying that He will give them a rich 
and fruitful ministry among us! 


“As | look forward to serving the congrega- 
tions and courts of the church in the area 
of church growth, there are three convic- 
tions that I cling to. First, that growth is 
dependent upon quality ministry. Second, 
growth is dependent on personal spiritual 
vitality and renewal, and third and most im- 
portant, growth comes from God. We may 
offer up our time, talents, gifts and skills 
but ‘unless the Lord builds the house, its 
builders labour in vain.’ When God's peo- 
ple live in the world as a people who have 
been blessed that they might be a blessing, 
that is when growth takes place.” 

Ron Van Auken 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 178 


Advertisement 


by William Manson 


I t is alarming to realize that the as yet unofficial 

proposal about ‘‘children at the Lord’s 
Table’’ could soon be presented to the church for 
a decision. There ought to be some reassurance in 
the fact that our denomination’s Committee on 
Church Doctrine has been looking at this, and 
related matters, for almost twenty years. And yet 
concern persists. One reason 
is that what really should be 
only a proposal has actually 
been put into practice in a 
number of congregations. This 
has been done without General 
Assembly approval. The 1977 
Assembly only authorized the 
Church Doctrine Committee to 
consult with ministers and ses- 
sions who were purported to 
be already admitting children. 
(1977 pgs. 223-6 Rec. 4 on pg. 
229 and pg. 46) Another 
reason for concern is that the 
booklet, Children of the Cove- 
nant, put out by a_ sub- 
committee recently and 
described as ‘‘a working paper 
for use in the discussion of the 


Photo credit. Jonn Kerr/Mary Visser 


Special thanks to Jennifer, Luke and Julia. 
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topic,” actually reads like a manifesto. We may add to 
this the fact that our church is agitated by the non-arrival 
of visible growth and so could be susceptible to a counsel 
of desperation. And the feeling of alarm is in no way 
allayed by the recollection that we now have a loose-leaf 
Book of Forms! 


A vague issue Should we say to those who are 
alarmed: ‘‘Have faith!’’? The trouble is that our situa- 
tion is like walking on an icy sidewalk with a light cover- 
ing of snow. You shouldn’t do that blithe- 
ly. The church needs to take stock of the fact that, after 
twenty years of study, the issue is still as vague as 
‘‘children at the Lord’s Table: yes or no?’’ There is talk 
about receiving counsel from those who have ex- 
perimented, but all we have in our hands is a doctrinaire 
statement of approval. Specific questions about practice 
and their problematic implications are hardly even rais- 
ed. What age of children are we talking about? Assum- 
ing that there should be discipline, will the parents or the 
session administer it? Will ministers and sessions be free 
to adhere to the present system, or will they be obliged 
to serve children whose parents, or who themselves, make 
a request? 


The question Those who are happy to say 
‘*Yes,’’ without careful thought, base their stance on the 
premise that there is something essentially wrong with our 
current practice. The suggestion is made that this error 
reveals itself in the ‘‘solemn, guilt-ridden concept of the 
Holy Supper’’ which prevails in “‘the vast majority’’ of 
our congregations. They advance the thesis that making 


children wait until after confirmation has driven ‘‘a wedge 
_.. between baptism and the Lord’s Table’’ and ‘‘denied 
the gift of the Spirit in baptism.’’ On the basis of this sup- 
posed insight they suggest that we should abandon our 
ancient system in favour of one which keeps the 
sacraments together, in which, ‘‘after baptism, the infant 
or adult is admitted immediately to the Holy Commu- 
nion.’’ The favoured model is that of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches, as opposed to that of the Baptist churches. 

There can be no doubt that our church has so far ac- 
cepted an historical separation of the sacraments. The 
question that must be asked and thoroughly investigated 
is whether this separation is pleasing to God and good 
for children. Or, does it represent ‘‘two thousand years 
of wrong?”’ Is the ‘‘wedge,’’ as the use of the word im- 
plies, a wicked wedge, a purely human or even satanic 
invention? Has the separation really resulted in the *‘the 
spiritual starvation of our children?’’ Is it a medieval or 
earlier corruption which the 16th-century reformers miss- 
ed, a mistake which the Lord himself had to endure until 
his Church had evolved into the great spiritual maturity 
of the late 20th-century? 


An answer I for one am convinced that the con- 
firmational ‘‘separation’’ between baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper is good and necessary. A little careful thought 
shows that it has the effect of uniting the sacraments in 
the accomplishment of their purpose. We will not solve 
the church’s problems by leaping like a frightened frog 
from one sacramental system to another. The tradition 
which we are invited to imitate is not noted for creative 
ministry or missionary effort. We néed to rediscover and 
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develop the genius of the system which we have. Real, 
holy, nurturing love, which children need and recognize, 
is everywhere else communicated through the discipline 
of delayed gratification. Why not in church? Getting your 
supper when you need it is better for you in the long run. 


Sacramental theology One source of 
guidance in these matters is a well-reasoned theology of 
the sacraments. It is impossible to reason or reach agree- 
ment unless semantic problems are precluded by a clear 
definition of terms. Augustine defined a sacrament as a 
visible sign of an invisible grace. Most arguments about 
the sacraments have to do with the relationship between 
the sign and the grace. What, for example, did our Lord 
really mean when he said, ‘“This is my body?’’ The Swiss 
reformer Zwingli has been called ‘‘the villain who in- 
vented the wedge between the Spirit and the Sacrament.’’ 
Luther, who at the Colloquy of Marburg in 1529, included 
in his reasoning process an emphatic repetition of the say- 
ing, ‘“This is my body,’’ accompanied by the pounding 
of his fist on the table, and who otherwise behaved un- 
charitably towards Zwingli and his friends, would have 
agreed with this assessment. However, we find John 
Calvin agreeing with Augustine about ‘‘the distinction ... 
between the sacrament and the matter of the sacrament,”’ 
and agreeing that ‘‘the figure and the truth ... do not so 
cohere as not to be separable, and that in this connection 
it is always necessary to distinguish the thing from the 
sign.’’ The ‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘truth,’’ or ‘‘thing’’ is the grace 
or Spirit or Christ, which is thus distinguished from the 
*““sacrament’’ or ‘‘sign,’’ and the distinction is described 
as ‘‘always necessary.’’ 

What the above quotations illustrate is that Calvin in 
particular was capable of rational flexibility in his study 
of the sacraments. He did not tie himself to a rigid defini- 
tion. He reserved the freedom to see the sacrament both 
as an action of God which included saving grace and the 
response of faith thus created, and, from a different point 
of view, as an action of man which could be ‘‘so separated 
from the reality by the unworthiness of the partaker, that 
nothing remains but an empty and useless figure.’’ 


‘*‘Water and the Spirit’’ It is helpful to apply 
this insight to the claim that confirmation denies the gift 
of the Spirit in baptism. We can now make the distinc- 
tion and say that defined as an action of God baptism in- 
cludes both the gift of the Spirit and the resulting faith 
of the believer. Calvin defended this truth by arguing, not 
against confirmation itself, but against confirmation look- 
ed upon as a sacrament which completed baptism. Our 
church does not call confirmation a sacrament. However, 
we need to assert also that defined as an action of man 
baptism does not necessarily and cannot at the time be 
seen to include a gift of the Spirit. As we all know, a 
church baptism is frequently like the sowing of a seed from 
which nothing ever grows. Souls are born again as a result 
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of God’s action in baptism, ‘‘by water and the Spirit.”’ 
But it is quite possible for baptism as man’s or the — 


Church’s action to have no regenerative effect at all. That | 


is why it is less than helpful to talk about ‘‘baptismal 
regeneration.’’ ‘‘As many of you as were baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ’’ refers to God’s baptism of his 
elect, who ‘‘are all sons of God through faith.’’ (Gala- 
tians 3:26-7) Our church’s practice of confirming Chris- 
tians honours the fact that God, in his sovereignty, bap- 
tizes fewer children with his Spirit than the church bap- 
tizes with water. It should be noted that in John 3:5 our 
Lord talks about being born, not with water which the 
church by its priestly power makes spiritually potent, but 
simply ‘‘of water and the Spirit.’’ He keeps the natural 
sign and the supernatural power separate; this is clarified 
by the fact that in verses 6 and 8 the water is not men- 
tioned. Our church’s use of confirmation is not at all a 
denial of the gift of the Spirit in baptism; it is rather a 
harvesting of that gift, if and when it grows or becomes 
visible. 


‘“Word and Sacraments’? What the 16th- 
century reformers struggled so mightily to bring to light 
was the importance of the Word of God in scriptures 
which must be preached, and the Gospel therein contain- 
ed which must be believed. Otherwise, there can be no 
salvation. What had happened in the church of their day 
was that a certain ‘theology,’ of which we are once again 
hearing too much, had established too close an identifica- 
tion of the elements of the sacraments with the grace of 
God. This was a confusion which worked as a magical 
spell to captivate people’s minds, silence dissent and prop 
up a false and corrupt hierarchical authority. This kind 
of sacramentalistic idolatry is typically found among those 
who too highly exalt the office of the ordained minister. 
Luther himself did not shake entirely free from its clut- 
ches. In a sense, his ‘‘This is my body; this is my body; 
this my body!”’ is an offspring of the priestly saying con- 
demned by Jeremiah: ‘‘This is the temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord.’’ (Jeremiah 
7:4) 

Let us not have our eyes closed to the perils of 
sacramentalism in our day. Let us be aware that we are 
facing the very same temptation, to which the Pharisees 
also succumbed, an over-emphasis on the externals of 
liturgical forms and clerical garments. It is not at all im- 
possible for us to slide back into the situation of the 
medieval church in which the priests put on their magic 
show, the people enjoyed the comforts of spectator 
religion, preaching was trivialized if not eliminated, sav- 
ing faith was given a deadly injection of naturalism, the 
church malingered in the grip of nominalism, and the 
Word was buried. We are already seeing the poison of 
sin treated as a silly, old-fashioned notion, repentance 
mocked as so much empty-headed subjectivity, and the 
church casting about for ‘‘a solution’’ to its problem in 
this and that proffered novelty. 

The reformers presented as the solution to, and 
safeguard against, such empty sacramentalism the 
preaching of the Word and the necessity of faith. Calvin 


wrote: ‘‘assurance of salvation ... is communicated not 
less by the preaching of the Gospel than by the seal of 
the sacrament, and may be completely enjoyed without this 
seal. So true is it, as Augustine declares, that there may 
be invisible sanctification without a visible sign, and, on 
the other hand, a visible sign without true sanctification. ”’ 
(Italics mine.) The effectiveness of the sacrament is depen- 
dent on the preached Word, which *‘must be apprehend- 
ed by faith.’’ There is a priority of Word and faith over 
sacraments. The comparison of water, bread and wine to 
preachers’ words is a red herring from a lower level of 
thought. Our Lord makes it clear in these words: ‘‘It is 
the Spirit who gives life; the flesh profits nothing. The 
words that I speak to you are spirit, and they are life. But 
there are some of you who do not believe.’’ (John 6:63-4). 
We should be thankful for the sacraments: they are signs 
_ given and used by God. However, whereas you could be 
saved without receiving the sacraments, you could not be 
saved without hearing the Word and believing. Confir- 


mation enshrines and safeguards this biblical truth. The 
Spirit is received by those who believe. 


Two sacraments The great danger lies in the 
separation of sacraments from preaching and believing. 
Thus baptism must not be administered to an infant 
without a believing parent. This discipline seeks to 
preclude a vain administration. When non-members ask 
to have the baby ‘‘done,’’ the minister who consents and 
fails to present the Gospel is guilty of giving a scorpion 
when he might have offered an egg. (Luke 11:12). In the 
wisdom of the church, a similar discipline has been set 
around the administration of the Lord’s Supper. In this 
case it is required that the individual himself be a believer. 
If this discipline is not maintained, the session becomes 
guilty of giving a stone when it might have offered bread. 
(Luke 11:11). 

The argument of those who would usher unconfirmed 
children up to the Lord’s Table is that the parents’ faith 
is enough, or that just a seed of faith is enough. This is 
minimizing the importance of faith. The Bible clearly 
distinguishes types and degrees of faith. If we wait at all 
between baptism and communion, why not wait for the 
significant development that we traditionally recognize? 
The charge that confirmation represents a ‘‘wedge’’ be- 
tween baptism and the Lord’s Supper presupposes that 
nothing ought to come between them. Who says so? God 
has given us two sacraments, not one! The fact is that con- 
firmation, properly ordered, is a bridge between them. 
Our fathers’ respect for this duality was based on the 
perception that grace always looks for and requires the 
response of faith. We are justified by grace alone, but 
we are saved by grace through faith (Ephesians 2:8), and 
we are told to work out our own salvation (Philippians 
2:12). By what authority can this individual responsibili- 
ty be critically reduced? 


The freedom of the child An important cor- 
ollary has to do with the freedom of the child. The 
discipline traditionally attached to the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper relates to the discovery of true freedom 
in responsibility. Respect for that freedom, which is im- 
portant to God as well as the child, should help us to 
discern the difference between the promise externally ap- 
plied in baptism to an involuntary subject, and the fulfil- 
ment of that promise in a mutual convenantal relation- 
ship established by the free decision of the individual to 
eat and drink. The fact that God’s grace is irresistible does 
not give parents the right to force-feed their children. 

Another aspect of the same problem relates to the great 
difficulties that could arise if parents or sessions were to 
attempt to apply to children that ‘*fencing’’ discipline 
which maturer people can apply to themselves. We can 
hardly say that there should be no discipline, and yet even 
a temporary ban could be a terrible trauma for a child. 
There are certain matters that all individuals have to set- 
tle for themselves. 


Aholy hook | Confirmation is not a wedge between 
the sacraments. It is a bridge, reflecting the difference 
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which makes the sacraments two instead of one. It honours 
the great importance attached by the Reformers to 
preaching and faith. And it protects the child’s freedom. 

Another vital function of the traditional arrangement 
is that in the providence of God it can help to insure that 
people develop a lasting relationship with Christ. In other 
words, they come to stay. Confirmation means commit- 
ment, the making of a sacred decision which you intend 
to be binding. You should approach it as you should ap- 
proach a marriage, with mature understanding and full 
confidence. The traditional delay, instruction and ex- 
amination before confirmation are calculated not so much 
to keep people out, as to make sure that those who become 
communicant members of the church are neither casual 
in their attitude nor superficial in their understanding. If 
they come easily, they will either leave just as easily, or, 
if they stay, they will only swell the ranks of what our 
Lord regarded as dead wood. (John 15:6). 

Old-fashioned, careful recruitment can be likened to a 
fishing hook with its barb. Good fishers, which the Lord 
wants us to be (Mark 1:17), make sure that they don’t 
easily lose their catch. If anyone dislikes the metaphor 
of the barb on the holy hook, let him remember the words 
‘“Whoever desires to come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.’’ (Mark 8:34) He 
made sure that people meant business: if we do less, we 
are not being faithful to him; we are not being kind to 
people; and we will not have a strong church. 


Loose logic _It is much easier to support kindness 
to children than to define it. That is why unbelieving 
parents whose children are refused baptism will accuse 
a minister of being quite unlike Jesus, who ‘‘let the 
children come’’ to him. The problem is that their emo- 
tions will not let them understand that it is their own 
refusal to espouse the faith that is keeping their children 
away. Those who assert that when Jesus welcomed the 
children, saying, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of God,’’ he 
was recognizing them as ‘‘children of the covenant,’’ are 
guilty of a similar, loose, emotional logic. What he ac- 
tually did was to let the children approach his person. And 
what he said was that those who enter the kingdom of God 
are like children. It may well have been that those par- 
ticular children who came to him that day would inherit 
the kingdom, but we have no way of knowing that they 
did. There is equally no way for us to be sure that any 
particular baptized child will not reject the Gospel. Those 
who imply that all the children of the elect are also elect, 
are refuted by simple facts. 


Two covenants The advocates of pre- 


confirmational participation in the Lord’s Supper cite the 
presence of children at the Jewish Passover meal. The 
loose logic here is an assumption of a relevant continuity 
between the old and new covenants. We must not forget 
that the old covenant was not ‘‘faultless’’ (Hebrews 
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8:7-8). It was only *‘a shadow of the good things to come’”’ 
(Hebrews 10:1). John the Baptist expressed the discon- | 
tinuity in his saying that he baptized with water, but that — 
Jesus would baptize with the Holy Spirit, John 1:26, 33). | 
The Passover was indeed in the background of the Lord’s | 
Supper, but only in a shadowy way. It was a memorial | 
of a fleshly deliverance from death in Egypt. It was 
therefore appropriate for all the fleshly children of Israel, 
no matter their age, to participate in the memorial meal. 
But at the Last Supper, at which, incidentally, no children 
were present, our Lord instituted a new covenant. 

In the church we baptize all children born ‘‘of the flesh’’ 
(John 1:13) of believers. But, enter the discontinuity, we 
traditionally and correctly withhold the Lord’s Supper un- 
til we see ‘‘the answer of a good conscience toward God’’ 
(1st Peter 3:21). Baptism, when administered to infants, 
is a go-ahead-in-faith, externally applied, sowing-the-seed 
sacrament, a sign of God’s promise of the availability of 
grace to the children of believers, (Acts 2:39). It is later 
to be received as a seal, when ‘‘the promise by faith in 
Jesus Christ’’ is “‘given to those who believe.’’ (Gala- 
tians 3:22) The Lord’s Supper, as presently ordered in 
our tradition, is, by contrast, a wait-and-see, internally 
received, reaping-the-fruit sacrament, a sign and present 
seal of grace. The idea in our fathers’ minds was that when 
and if the children freely discerned and believingly ac- 
cepted God’s grace, it would be confirmed that they had 
been ‘“‘born of God.’’ (John 1:13) 

The *‘new covenant,’’ Jeremiah explicitly says, is ‘‘not 
according to the covenant which I made with their fathers 
in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out 
of the land of Egypt.’’ (Jeremiah 31:31-2) Under the new 
covenant, God puts his law ‘‘in their minds’’ and ‘‘on 
their hearts.’’ There is no doubt that God does this as the 
church ‘‘mothers’’ the offspring of believers. But we 
dishonour his Fatherhood if we give even the slightest im- 
pression to anyone that the church does it all, that 
regeneration happens naturally. There is enough scrip- 
ture to illumine this issue that we are totally without ex- 
cuse if we are not sensitive to it. St. Paul says, ‘‘Those 
who are the children of the flesh, these are not the children 
of God.’’ (Romans 9:8) His ‘‘are not’’ means ‘‘cannot 
be identified with.’’ (Cf. Romans 2:28-29: 1st Corinthians 
10:1-2, 5; Hebrews 3:19) 


Simplistic thought — This kind of distinction, 
which the scripture often makes, is notably absent from 
the arguments of those who are making the vague pro- 
posal which we have been considering. For example, we 
are told to hold in our minds the pure concept of ‘‘a 
member of the church,’’ and not to make a distinction 
between members by baptism and communicant members. 
Of course, if confirmation is eliminated, we will have to 
think in this simplistic way. But this is contrary to the 
freedom to think which is so essential to Protestantism. 
The church is deadened when the theologians keep the 
people mystified. People eventually lose interest in what 
they are told they cannot understand. Only a minority are 
content to stay around and do ‘‘church work’’ while those 
with less ‘juvenile’ minds ‘‘dispense the holy mysteries.’ 
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If they come easily, they will 
either leave just as easily, 0 

if they stay, they will only — 
swell the ranks of what our — 
Lord regarded as dead wood. 


Thank God for the still-open Bible where we learn about 
‘‘the revelation of the mystery’’ and the making known 
of what was formerly ‘‘kept secret.’’ (Romans 16:25-6). 
If we want a living and growing church, we will have 
to rid ourselves of the neo-Roman dogmatism that has 
been creeping back among us. A good place to start would 
be with the removal from our Order for the Administra- 
tion of Baptism to Infants the presumptuous assurance, 
‘“‘Doubt not ... that God will favourably receive this child 
_.. that He will give to him the blessing of eternal life, 
and make him partaker of His everlasting kingdom.’’ We 
may and should pray for this, but we may certainly not 
announce it. We would do well to reintroduce to our Order 
for Baptism the question of Reformation times, ‘*Do you 
present this child to be baptized, earnestly desiring that, 


_ in His own appointed time, the Holy Spirit will effectually 


work in this child’s life all that is meant and signified by 
Christian baptism?”’ 


A member is a member, we are told — don’t make any 
other distinction. Similarly, instead of seeing a difference 
between the sacraments, condemned as “‘driving a 
wedge’’ between them, we are asked to accept the notion 
that a sacrament is a sacrament and allow them to be run 
together. Again, the Church is the Church — we are for- 
bidden to talk about ‘‘the invisible Church’’ as distinct 
from ‘‘the visible Church.’’ And yet The Confession of 
Faith speaks quite clearly about this distinction. And so 
on, a covenant is a covenant, and a meal is a meal. 

The most lamentable example of this shallow thinking 
is to be found in the treatment of the Lord’s Supper itself. 
We are asked to accept that we have inherited ‘‘a solemn, 
guilt-ridden concept of the Holy Supper.’’ We are en- 
couraged to adopt instead what is described as ‘*a joyful 
mystery,’’ ‘‘a feast,’’ ‘‘a celebration.”’ It would be hard 
for an unthinking person to resist this positivistic presen- 
tation. But we really must remember that this supper is 
the remembrance of our Saviour’s terrible suffering and 
death, which he endured to take away our sins. It is at 
dreadful peril that we will come too “ gladly’’ or be too 
‘‘joyful’’ in our observance. Solemnity is in order. If there 
is any truth in the charge that our congregations are guilt- 
ridden, it can only be because we have not really heard 
the Gospel. Guilt cannot be removed by the establishment 
of an up-beat tone in Communion. We cannot have real 
joy unless we come to the Lord’s Table with true, deep, 
and on-going repentance. The benefits, which are indeed 
great, which include ‘‘unutterable and exalted joy’’ (Ist 
Peter 1:8), are now rightly offered to those who come 
‘‘with understanding, faith and repentance,’’ and *‘who 


_in sorrow of heart labour under the burden of their sins.”’ 


The greatest stumbling-block to a real breakthrough into 
a living faith and a joyful, growing church, is the fiction 
that being born again can be equated with having Chris- 
tian parents or being baptized with water in the church. 
Being born again inevitably happens within the matrix of 
Christ’s people, but being a part of the visible church, 
especially some churches, can leave a person ‘*dead in 
trespasses and sins.’’ (Ephesians 2:1) Leaving a period 
of time between baptism and the Lord’s Supper keeps 
these important truths apparent. There are those who are 
afraid of subjectivism in connection with rebirth. I am 
one who is alarmed by the opposite, and yet strangely 
similar danger of false objectivism, otherwise known as 
sacramentalism. 

Our Lord did not begin his preaching by telling people 
to believe good news. He said, **Repent, and believe the 
good news.’”’ (Mark 1:15) qo 
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Mr. Manson is the minister at Cote des Neiges 
Presbyterian Church in Montreal, Quebec. 
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No longer guilty 


by Shirley Belleranti 


mother died several years ago, but the sense of loss remains. 
y It surfaces on special days — Easter, Mother’s Day, Christmas 
— and occasionally on days when I least expect it. 

Recently I watched my daughter as she studied the menu in an ice cream 
store. I saw her trying to make her choice, and suddenly I saw my mother 
as a young woman. My daughter doesn’t look much like her grandmother, 
but the imprint is there — the same stance and slender figure, the familiar 
tilt of the head, the way she clasps her hands as she ponders a decision. 

Blinking back sudden tears, I marveled at the miracle of heredity. 

Oh, yes — I still miss my mother. The passing of time softens grief, but 
the void remains. 

For a time my loss was doubly painful, because it bore the sharp edge of 
guilt. There was the remembrance of love unspoken, of thoughtful deeds un- 
done, of petty annoyance when Mother’s needs infringed upon my pleasures, 
of insensitivity to her unhappiness. 

On her last Christmas I hugged her and kissed her impulsively. I’ll always 
remember the look of surprise and pleasure that flickered across her face. Usual- 
ly I wasn’t so demonstrative, but she looked so frail that I felt compelled to 
reach out, to show her that I loved her. Later I wondered why I hadn’t shown 
my love for her at every opportunity. I felt guilty. 

Mother didn’t get out much during her last years. She’d had to move away 
from her old neighbourhood and friends, and her health was failing. For a 
time I conscientiously included her in family plans. But as our children matured 
I became so caught up in their lives that often I had neither time nor energy 
for the little kindnesses that would have brightened Mother’s days. When it 
was too late, I felt guilty. 

Sometimes I acted from a sense of duty, rather than from a sense of caring. 
Occasionally I had to forego something I wanted to do because Mother need- 
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ay attention. If she wanted to visit on the phone I 
ed inwardly because I had more important things to 
After she died I realized that lending a sympathetic 
when she needed one was most important. I felt guilty. 
[other was widowed when I was very young. My 
rs and I never understood how difficult the grim years 
followed must have been for her. At times I sensed 
was lonely and depressed, but I was too involved with 
own concerns to pay much attention. After she died, 
called those days and wished I’d been more caring. 
It guilty. 
hough I realized that guilt was a normal part of grief, 
guished over my shortcomings, wondering why I'd 
n so selfish. I hoped that Mother had never doubted 
love, and that somehow she understood. I prayed for 
i’s forgiveness — and for release from my burden of 
i. 
jradually, I became more observing of my own 
dren. I discovered that, rather than showing a lack 
aring, their apparent thoughtlessness was just a preoc- 
ation with living. They’re concerned about decisions 
‘ will affect their lives for years to come. There’s no 
d for them to constantly reassure me of their love; I 
yw it’s there. 
ne day it dawned on me that Mother must have 
covered that truth long ago. As I understood my 
ldren’s concentration on their lives, she no doubt 
lerstood mine. And as I realized that my children love 
, in spite of their busy-ness, surely Mother realized 
yved her, too. She forgave me my shortcomings all 
ng, just as I forgive my children. 
This was a comforting discovery, but guilt still shadow- 
my memories. Mother had forgiven me, yet I couldn’t 
give myself. 
Then I picked up my New Testament. Scanning the page 
itled ‘‘Where to Find Help in Time of Need,’’ I saw 
orgiveness’’ and a reference to Hebrews 4:15-16. I 
ned to that passage and read: “‘Let us therefore come 
dly unto the throne of Grace, that we may obtain mer- 
and find grace to help in time of need.’’ (KJV) 
| read the verse several times, savouring the word 
race.’’ Though I’d often heard the word in church, 
mehow its true meaning hadn’t reached me. Now I 


understood; ‘‘grace’’ means divine forgiveness. 

Jesus lived that we might learn to accept grace. The 
theme of his teaching was forgiveness. When Judas’ kiss 
marked his Lord for crucifixion, Jesus embraced and 
forgave him. As he prepared to die, Jesus forgave Peter 
for denying him. Even as he hung on the cross, Jesus 
prayed, ‘‘Father, forgive them.’’ (Luke 23:34, KJV) 

Judas did not accept Jesus’ forgiveness. He could not 
come to ‘‘the throne of Grace.’’ Instead, his guilt 
destroyed him; and he hanged himself in his despair. 

Peter, on the other hand, repented and sought 
forgiveness. He approached ‘‘the throne of Grace”’ and 
obtained mercy. Resolving his guilt, he became one of 
Jesus’ leading apostles. 

Today, unresolved guilt still warps and twists many 
lives. Some people become bitter, taking out their unhap- 
piness on those around them. Others turn to drugs or 
alcohol in an attempt to escape, and some, like Judas, 
destroy themselves. 

Guilt need not be destructive. We all experience it, but 
when it stirs us to mend our ways, it becomes a positive 
force. 

We can follow Peter’s example and obtain grace 
through sincere remorse and earnest prayer. Then, hav- 
ing accepted divine forgiveness, we can become more ef- 
fective Christians. 

In resolving my own guilt, I gained a deeper under- 
standing of my faith and of myself. I am more open about 
showing my love for others and I’m more forgiving and 
sensitive to people’s needs. 

And now I remember my mother only with love and 
gratitude. Thank God, I no longer feel guilty! oO 


Shirley Belleranti is a free-lance writer from 
Cudahy, Wisconsin, USA. 
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The 


Christian 


Family 


- Home Sweet Home! 
- God Bless Our Home! 
- Home is where the heart is! 
- I'll be Home for Christmas! 


This feature was written for, and delivered at, a 
Christian Family Sunday (a.k.a. Mothers’ Day) wor- 
ship service at First Presbyterian Church, Brockville, 
Ontario, 1985. 

The author, Sherry Lynn 
Darling, is a grade thirteen stu- 
dent at Brockville Collegiate In- 
stitute, a member of First 
Church, a figure skater, and a 
potential Member of the Order of 
Diaconal Ministries. (She plans to 
enrol at Ewart College in 
September of this year.) 
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W hat makes Home such an important place? 
believe it is the place where we can rea 
be ourselves — no pretending — the resting place in c 
lives; the place where we can get our second wind a 
the energy to go on with the next day. Home is whe 
the outside light is left on until everyone is in. Home 
the greatest place on earth. 

A home may be a humble place or a mansion, but 
is the family inside that makes it special. One of t 
greatest gifts we can have is to be born into a family whe 
a mom and dad already know the Lord and it is seco 
nature just to grow up in the church. 

A Christian family doesn’t necessarily always agree 
everything, there are usually many attitudes and d 
ferences, but the real test comes if you can truly list 
to the other person without anger and with underste 
ding.... being able to say to each other “‘I am sorry.. 
or “‘I was wrong....’’. A Christian home is a home whe 
God is present and his name is first and foremost in t 
family’s life! This family usually does things together 
prays together, sings together, cries together, goes 
church together or cheers each other on, in whatever gai 
one of them is participating in. 

A Christian family is one that knows exactly what 
will be doing at 11 a.m. Sunday morning, not wonderi 


The Darling Family: 
Sherry Lynn and her family: Carol (mother); Bob (father); Doug 
(younger of two brothers) is shown on the far left; Steve (brother). 


lat it can find to do on Sunday. 
Each member of a Christian family knows the limits 
accepted behaviour and probably knows the result of 
ing ‘‘past the limit’’! It is much easier not to ‘‘go along 
th the crowd’’ if you can definitely say ‘Sorry. I am 
t allowed.”’ 
A Christian family is one that knows exactly what to 
with money that is not spent on family necessities. It 
such a great feeling to know you have given the most 
uu possibly could and it helped. Four years ago, we 
ose David Mobela, from Zambia, to be part of our fami- 
_ With the help of God we are assisting in David’s educa- 
mn and providing extra benefits to his mom and three 
sters. It is such a great feeling to read his letters and 
know that we are helping. It is really a family effort 
God’s name. 
Members of a Christian family may be going many dif- 
rent directions at one time: one might be helping at the 
Palliative Care Telethon’’; one might be visiting a lonely 
iend; one might be skipping in ‘‘Jump Rope for Heart’; 
it the family is united in their hearts while busy with 
e Lord’s work. 
Grandparents are also an important part of a Christian 
mily. My ‘‘grama’’ is a true Christian. I will always 
member the beautiful anthem she and the choir sang the 


day I joined the church: “‘Because He lives, I can face 
tomorrow....Life is worth the living just because He 
lives.”’ 

A Christian family walks together; if one member 
stumbles, the others will be there to help him up. A Chris- 
tian family does not always stick up for a member of that 
family if he has done something wrong or unlawful. In- 
stead they have the courage to say to each other, “‘I am 
disappointed in you”’ or ‘‘I love you but I hate the things 
you have done;’’ then to work and pray for answers and 
ways to make right what has gone wrong. 

In a Christian family love is everywhere — there is no 
need to question the word ‘‘LOVE’’ — it is just there; 
all the time, like the love of God, it wraps you up and 
keeps you safe. You don’t have to earn your parents’ love 
or your brother’s or sister’s love. They love you for what 
you are, not what they want you to be. 

It is wonderful living in a Christian family. Tomorrow 
is glistening on the horizon! 


We are not afraid of tomorrow. 
We have seen yesterday. 
And we love today. 


O 
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Too MANY 
MEMORIES 


by Susan Conly 
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Nilently they left the cemetery, bonded by their shared grief 

and pain. 

He had been such a dynamic part of the community — as 
‘small boy, youth, man, husband and father — deeply loved, 
leeply familiar. As their neighbour-farmer, Dean had endured 
vith them drought, usury-interest rates, tripling farm costs, 
lrought again and again, no income. This year utter defeat 
ame with the dark hordes of ravenous grasshoppers. 

One morning they descended, shrouding garden, fields, 
yastures, houses. They crawled in, through, over, under, 
nunching everything edible in their path. Dean watched them, 
yes wide and fixed and glazed. Then like an animal trapped 
nacorner, nowhere to flee, punished beyond endurance, he 
jad picked up his gun and taken his own life. 

Now they were remembering the minister’s words, *... We 
are not to judge, that is between Dean and his God.”’ 

‘““<God! Where is God in all this?’’ Bob raged as he and Lin- 

Ja drove home later to do their evening chores. “‘Where is 
God in all this hell?”’ 

After the intense sharing and closeness through the years, 
the void was quite simply a terrifying thing. And this was on- 
ly the beginning. Yesterday, Bob’s own notice of foreclosure 
had come. He hadn’t told Linda. With tearless clarity, he numbly looked 
down the road Dean had taken. 

After chores, he threw the saddle on Star and rode to the far pasture. 
He needed to check his small Angus herd — and to be alone. The sense 
of desolation was almost unbearable. 

Living in the shadow of foreclosure for almost a year, he had tossed, 
sleepless night after sleepless night, going over and over the chain of events 
that had brought them to this. He remembered the joy and the anticipation 
the day he and Linda, newly married, had taken over the farm from his 
parents. He was a good farmer. His Grandfather and his Dad had taught 
him well. And Linda loved the farm. 

Their excitement and zeal knew no bounds. Their first investments were 
in new machinery. He remembered the repairing, the ‘making do.’’ Aid- 
ed and abetted by extensive credit from the lending institutions to eager 
young farmers, he had bought too much, too quickly. (continued) 
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Too many memories 


continued from previous page 


In defiance of Linda’s frequent, carefully-worded warn- 
ings, he plunged on — enjoying the thrill of more and 
more assets, oblivious to where they were heading. 

Then the vagaries of weather, the financial quagmire 
of high interest rates, the ever-increasing failure of farm 
commodities to keep pace with cost of production...and 
many wrong decisions. He suddenly had the feeling of 
being drawn ever closer and closer to the vortex of a 
whirlpool into which he, Linda, Little Bobby and the fami- 
ly farm would disappear forever. 

He leaned against the gate and looked across the pasture 
where, as a boy, he had spent many summer days catch- 
ing gophers, or helping his Dad name the new calves. He 
looked across the fields he had readied for planting winter 
wheat. All land that his Grandfather had homesteaded, 
where he had dreamed his dreams as he broke sod with 
oxen and plough. 

His eye followed the fence line he and his Dad built 
when he had wanted to expand their small cattle enter- 
prise. ‘‘Build them strong,’’ his Dad advised, *‘good 
fences make good neighbours,’’ and so it was. Good 


neighbours, a good community, and the farm had pros- 
pered. Only last year it had been designated as a “Heritage 
Farm’’ — 75 years of hopes and dreams and all the 
treasured memories that go into the building of a four- 


generation farm. 

So easily Bob remembered his Grandfather: ‘‘He used 
to take me by the hand and trot me over the farm to see 
and learn. He wanted to make sure that the love of land 
would be part of my blood and bone and marrow, as it 
was for my father.”’ 

But dreams were all over now. Forced to liquidate his 
Angus herd at the worst possible prices; to sell Star — 
even old King that Bob had ridden as a boy and now Bob- 
by Jr. was learning to ride; machinery, home, everything. 
The farm was gone. 

Here, alone in the quiet evening, his pony and cows 
grazing nearby, Bob leaned against the gatepost and sob- 
bed out his agony. Tears flowed as though they would 
never end. 

Finally, exhausted, he thought of Linda and Bobby. The 
good times seemed so far away. *‘Maybe it’s too easy to 
have faith when our lives are full of warmth and our future 
full of hope.’’ 

Linda had seen this coming for a long time. But Bob 
wouldn’t talk about it. He realized, now, how much he 
had compounded the agony for both of them. Sustained 
by the premise that farmers can survive anything, he had 
been full of resentment and a profound need for revenge. 
Fighting back, he had struck out at Linda, the most easi- 
ly accessible victim. 

‘*Maybe we can survive,’’ Linda had pleaded, ‘‘but not 
this way, not alone. What has happened to our faith, our 
God? We’ve drawn apart from each other, apart from 
God. Why can’t you see?’’ 

Stubborn, he wouldn’t see. 
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One sleepless night, soon after that, he lashed out | 
savagely ‘‘What sense is there in all this rubbish about | 
God and faith. Tell me what good has it ever done us? 
Just a pack of fairy tales for kids and old women with 
nothing better to do. I’m done with it. For good.”’ 

Briefly, he felt relief. But he found that rejection of his 
God was not quite that easy. ‘‘Apart from each other, 
apart from God,’’ — the words haunted him. They evok- 
ed memories of his grandparents, his parents, of their faith 
that gave a glow to their lives as they struggled together. 
A faith that had rubbed off into his childhood world. 

Here, in the cool of the twilight, at the end of a long 
and tortuous road with many dead ends, he faced the truth. 
The farm was gone. He faced this. He faced the dying 
inside himself. And he knew he could do nothing at all, 
alone, to help himself. 

His utter helplessness was the bedrock fact. Every 
human plan, every human calculation had miscarried, and 
during the rat race his capacity for faith had atrophied. 
He was not only bankrupt financially, he was bankrupt 
spiritually. ‘‘Apart from me, ye can do nothing’’; Linda 
had known all along. 

His Grandfather and his Dad had been taught, by the 
experience of long and difficult years on the land, that 
over and above their own strength, however great, there 
was a Power, resistless and often inscrutable, that deter- 
mined their lives. They knew that their strength and 
security lay in intentional submission to the Discipline. 
Bob, years younger, full of a sense of freedom resented 
this control, and refused to accept it. 

Sometimes it takes the shattering of a dream. 

How they would ever go on when their world had come 
to an end, he did not know. But he did know, now, that 
there was no alternative course for him. Together, he and 
Linda would head back into life, and live again, under 
the great mercy of their God. Already he felt the faint 
stir of an inner core of courage. 

There are precious things that can’t be packed and mov- 
ed from a four-generation family farm; and a bankruptcy 
is a horrific emotional trauma. There will be scars for 
years. 

It’s a death, too. The death of a dream, death of a hope, 
and the death of a way of life. But in God’s love, there 
is always resurrection. 

They will each grieve in their own way for a long time. 
There are too many memories. 

And the memory, too, of the wisdom of his grand- 
parents and parents, ‘*...with God all things are possible.’’ 

He would go home and tell Linda. q 


Susan Conly is a free-lance writer, and regular 
contributor to The Record, from Macklin, 
Saskatchewan. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS - 1985 


’ Dear Members and Adherents, 


It is my pleasure to present the financial 
statements for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada for the year ended December 31, 1985. 


I think back to February 1985, when the. Profit 
results for 1984 became known. Deep concern 

was felt at that time and very difficult ; ae 
meetings were necessary, involving the 

Administrative Council and the major spending 

groups within it, who decided that a 12.2% 

reduction must be made in everyone's budget 

for 1985. A decisive action, which required 

major adjustments to every board and 

committee's programmes, it was designed to 

ensure that we would not repeat the 

experience of 1984 (nor those of the past 

number of years). At the same time, it was 

agreed that all congregations should be made 

aware of the situation in all ways possible. 


_ Continued on page S2 
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As will be evident upon examination of the The following recapitulates how our excess of 
following pages, you heard the message. The revenue over expenditures has occurred. 
response was fantastic. There were a number... .. 1 ec 
of contributing factors which, when added Congregations gifts exceeding 
together, produced the best financial year in. our expectations . $ 402,000 
our history - a surplus of revenues over Gifts eon ; 394,000 
expenditures of $1,470,000. Bequests _ | 77,000 
Other income items 74,000 
By working together - publicizing the problem, Reduction in spending by 
reviewing the fair share formula and taking up boards/committees 498,000 
special collections, you raised $402,000 more Underspending the Contingency fs 
than we had budgetted. Also the monies Fund 25,000 
raised were sent in faster than in previous $1,470,000 
years, which helped us to meet our Ne: ae 
commitments in a more timely fashion. As a I would add one note of concern; that we do 
result, we did not have to borrow funds and — not assume the problem has been dealt with 
pay interest. and can now be forgotten. In order for the 
General Assembly to continue to do the work 
The boards and committees accepted the assigned to it by your representatives, I 
12.2% reduction in their budgets and reduced earnestly ask for your continued generous 
their spending accordingly, which action support and concern through your prayers and 
produced $498,000 and, in effect, repaid the your.gifts. | ad hs aa 
1984 deficit. This was done in line with our - ke el he 
policy that states that any deficit in one year I would direct your attention to the Auditor's. sf 
must be repaid as a reduction in available report, which indicates that our accounts have 
budget in the succeeding year. been reviewed and found to be properly 


We received a number of significant cash a ye 
bequests late in the year which produced a a siiilar Way a> last year's 
further $77,000. Bequests are received by the 
Church from time to time, reflecting the 
donor's last wishes, which sums can be very 
helpful in the funding of our programmes. 


presented and that they have been prepared in _ 


In closing I would say that working together 
has worked. We now have the means to geton ~ 
with the tasks before all ofus. Pray forus.  —| 


Finally, but very much of equal importance, 
we received a larger than usual number of 
gifts to help with our financial crisis, one of 
which was very significant, all of which 
totalled $394,000 more than anticipated. 
These gifts reflect the generosity of 
concerned people and are helping to make it 
possible for the Church to expand and/or start 
projects which have been on hold for years 
because of lack of funding. March 201986 4 ar Nar 


To the Venerable The General Assembly Sena 
THORNE of The Presbyterian Church in Canada ie 


We have examined the balance sheet of Thé Presbyterian Church in Canada as at 
Chartered Accountants December 31, 1985 and the statements of revenue and expenditure and unallocated fund 
balance (deficit) and fund balance allocated for specific purposes of the operating fund — 
and revenue, expenditure and fund balance for the lending fund and additions, 
deductions and fund balance of the endowment, restricted'and trust funds for the year 
then ended, Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly. included such tests and other procedures as we considered - 
necessary in the circumstances. ~~ a . i ie, S 


Sincerely, 


Bye 


Donald A. faylor, C.G.A 
Comptroller in 


In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial position of 4 4 
the Church as at December 31, 1985 and the results of its operations for the year then mAh 
ended in accordance with the accounting practices described in note 2 applied ona basis 


AUDITORS! REPORT consistent with that of the preceding year. ee 
North York, Ontario Ne 


February 28, 1986 Chartered Accountants 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING FUND REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1985 


REVENUE 


Contributions from congregations 
Income earned from - investments 
- estates 


Contributions for work of the Board of World Mission 


- Women's Missionary Society (W.D.) 

~ Woman's Missionary Society (E.D.) 
Presbyterian Record - net revenue 
Presbyterian Calendar - net revenue 
Income from other sources 


: Bequests hcahued for current use 


Gifts received a current use 


Total Revenue — 


EXPENDITURE. 
_ General Assembly, its Council 


and Committees 


Operating Boards and Committees 
Board of World Mission 
Board of Congregational Life 
Board of Ministry 
Church Growth Committee 
Communications Services Committee 


Church share of -Pension costs . 
wal. ¢eenoployee benefits 


Grants to -Colleges and Residences 
-Ecumenical Organizations 


Total Expenditure : 


EXCESS OF REVENUE OVER EXPENDITURE 
_ (EXPENDITURE OVER REVENUE) 


1985 


$6,671,953 
233, 109 
154,893 


465,000 
55,000 
17,228 
13,125 

131,136 
7,741,444 
276,817 


397 ,040 


8 415,301 


317,994 


3,737,002 
420,751 
126,301 

79,105 
94,101 
4 457,260 
R724. 711 
104,140 


7828351 


795,686 


45,073 - 


Rs 
340,764 


6,944, 869 


$1,470,432 


1984 


$5,944,430 
226,853 
167,114 


465,000 
53,000 
5,045 
17.744 
112,971 
6,992,124 
126,451 


16,499 


T§AZ 91074 


934,374 


4,062, 588 
514,853 
140,891 
135,655 
111,685 

4,965,672 
669,914 
100,445 
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894,739 
43,529 


938,268 


7,608,673 


$ (473,599) 


oe 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


BALANCE SHEET 


AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1985 


ASSETS 


1985 1984 
OPERATING FUND . 
Cash $ 3,506,162 § 2 251,14 0s 
Accounts receivable Te Nile Maa eS) Sg , 236,190 
Properties owned 7,063,252 Sp ga SOS 
Loans to congregations 477,493 554,026 
Other operating assets 147,154 138,790 


S11, 544, 148 10,190,720 von 


LENDING FUNDS 


Cash S$ 778,881 $ 499,454 
Receivable from other funds 63,923 15 Pe Be Bote, 
Loans to congregations 2,222,037 2094 199: 


573,069,841 $2,862,558 


ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED AND TRUST FUNDS 


Cash $ 3,021,040 PS 2; 1053733 

Accrued interest 3 PABW AE VEE pain 142,283) vee 
Receivable from other funds 702,735 1,028 5572525 eee 
Marketable securities, at market value . ¥ 11,379,014 10 208, 35 9NAt ee seer 
Mortgages and loans receivable ¥, 168,995 or MES 280, Fae Me 
Fixed assets, net 7 309,852 : BLS 67 oi 


$16,789,276 $15,077,626 


) 


ee ee ee 
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OPERATING FUND 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Payable to other funds 
Revenue received which will be earned next year 


Amounts available to Presbyterian World Service and others 


Mortgages and loans payable on manses (note 3) 
Total Liabilities 


Fund Balance 
Fund balance allocated for specific purposes (note 4) 
Unallocated fund balance (deficit) 


LENDING FUNDS 
Fund balance 


ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED AND TRUST FUNDS 
Liabilities 

Amounts held in trust (note 5) 

Other 


Fund Balance 
Funds held for specific purposes 
Funds held for which income can be used 
for specific purposes only 
Employees' Retirement Fund (note 6) 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 


Bg te8> 


S374) 840 
771,658 
215,694 

ke 365, 818 


$11,544,148 


$3,069.32! 


§ 1,226,926 
WT S29 


4,592,143 


9,142,334 
1,866.979 


1934 


$ 933,519 
Leta ors 
106,361 
477,961 

PJ TRL ZO 
$4. 565.129 


6,194,290 
(473.599) 


$10,190,730 


$1184, 513 
Soak 
1.216.894 


u, 155,538 
8,197,947 


13.869 .732 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA _ 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31,1985 


STATEMENT OF NATURE OF FUNDS 


a) 


Operating Fund - is the presentation of the assets, liabilities, revenue and 
expenditure of the Church's operation excluding its trust responsibilities. The 
properties owned include the land and buildings owned by the Church which 
includes the Ewart and Knox Colleges, 50 Wynford Drive, the Overseas Mission 
Residence, Armagh House and Mission Bropetnee across Canada. 


Lending Funds - are the funds available for dans to help congregations provide 
the facilities to extend our Lord's work. 


Endowment, Restricted and Trust Funds - these funds have come to the 
Church through donations, bequests and by direction of the Administrative 
Council. In most cases, the income earned is available for specific purposes 
only. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTING PRACTICES 


The following is a summary of accounting practices followed by the Church: 


a) 


Cash Receipts 


Contributions held by congregations at December 31, 1985 for Budget 
Revenue, for the Second Century Advance for Christ Fund and for the 
Presbyterian World Service and Development Fund which were remitted to the 
Treasurer of the Church by January 15, 1986 have been included in revenue for 
the year in which they were given by members of the congregation. 


Investment Transactions and Income 


Interest income is recorded on the accrual basis. 

Dividend income is recorded on the date of declaration. 
Realized gains and losses from investment transactions are recorded on the 
trade date, * 

On the recommendation of The Trustee Board, the Church follows the practice 


of valuing marketable securities at market value rather than at Fos ahem dpe 
cost. 


Capitalization and Depreciation 


i) Operating Fund 


Properties owned are stated at cost, or if donated are recorded on the 


basis of fair market value at the time’ of acquisition. All other fixed — 


assets are expensed when acquired. 
Depreciation is not provided on the properties, « 


x 


x 
Slr: 


a 


e) 


f) 


ii) 


¢ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31,1985 


Endowment, Restricted and Trust Funds 


Fixed assets are recorded at values determined by executors with 
subsequent additions recorded at cost. Depreciation is provided.on the 


_ building, furniture and equipment and vehicles on a straight line basis 
using the following annual rates: 


Building 3% 
Furniture and Equipment 19% 
Vehicles 290% 


Depreciation expense on buildings, furniture and equipment and vehicles 
has been charged against J. B. MacLean Bequest Fund included in funds 
held for specific purposes. 


Composition of Assets and Liabilities 


i) 


ii) 


For Knox and Ewart Colleges, Presbyterian Residence - Saskatoon and 
Armagh only the fixed assets are included in the balance sheet. 


The assets and liabilities of the Pension Fund are not included in these 
financial statements. A separate statement covering this fund has been 
prepared. 


Composition of Revenue and Expenditure ~ 


i) 


ii) 


Except for the amount allocated from the budget, no operating fund 
receipts or disbursements have been included in the statement of 
operating fund revenue and expenditure and unallocated fund deficit for 
the following: Knox, Ewart and Presbyterian Colleges, St. Andrew's Hall, 
Presbyterian Residence - Saskatoon, Pension Fund and Armagh. 


Revenue and expenditure does not include certain receipts and 


_ disbursements recorded directly to fund balance allocated for specifc 


purposes, Board of World Missions and special projects and amounts 


available for Presbyterian World Service. 


Profit on Inventory of Books and Materials 


The accumulated proceeds on the sale of each printing is applied to reduce the 
inventory value of that printing. Profit on each printing is not realized until 
substantially all the inventory is sold. 


MORTGAGES AND LOANS PAYABLE ON MANSES. 


The mortgages and loans payable on manses are secured by the related properties 
included in the operating fund. ‘ 


FUND BALANCE ALLOCATED FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


The fund balance allocated for specific purposes is comprised of net equity in 
properties owned, unexpended appropriations of the Board of World Mission and the 
fund balance of the Presbyterian Record. The funds related to these balances are 
allocated for specific activities in these areas. 


$7 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31,1985 


AMOUNTS HELD IN TRUST 


Amounts held in trust are comprised of monies which the Church invests on behalf — 
of certain organizations and remits the yearly income to the organization for which 


funds have been invested. 
PENSION FUNDS 


(a) Pension Fund 


During 1984 actuarial valuations, as at December 31, 1983, were undertaken with > 


respect to the Pension Fund and the Emplovees Retirement Fund. Based on the 
actuarial report the capital of the Pension Fund exceeded the estimated future 
obligations by approximately $7,730,000. The Pension Board has approved 
increases in benefits which are estimated to amount to $4,739,900 which will 
reduce the 1983 excess of capital over estimated future obligations to 
approximately $2,991,000. 


b) Employees Retirement Fund 


The actuarial report with respect to the Employees Retirement Fund indicates that 
capital exceeded the estimated future obligations by approximately $241,548 at 
December 31, 1983. 


COLLEGE GRANTS 


The total cost of operating Knox, Presbyterian and Ewart Colleges, St. Andrew's 
Hall and Presbyterian Residence - Saskatoon is approximately $2,155,000 


($2,140,000 in 1984). Separate statements covering these institutions have been 


prepared. The Presbyterian Church in Canada has contributed $795,686 ($894,739 
in 1984) towards the operation of these institutions. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


Certain 1984 comparative figures have been reclassified to conform with certain 
financial statement presentation adopted from 1985. 


eR TY | 


Every now and then it happens. An 
almost unmitigated disaster of typos and 
proofreading errors. The last such of 
similar magnitude happened about seven 
years ago, and if you think that I am go- 
ing to be more specific — you’re wrong. 
The recent disaster that prompts this con- 
fession occurred in the March Record, 


March was not our month. 


with Mr. Norman Diffey’s translation of 
the German poem ‘‘Gethsemane.”’ The 
galleys came back with the verses 
reordered and we didn’t catch it. There 
were also some corrections made in the 
introduction to the poem, but at the same 
time, other errors inserted themselves in 
the corrected proofs and....oh well. Here 


is the correct ordering of the poem, with 
our apologies to Mr. Diffey and some 
puzzled readers. One other thing: his 
home is in Hawkesbury, Ontario, not 
Quebec. I am thankful that the page was 
printed right side up. 

JRD 


(Gethsemane 


When Christ was lying in Gethsemane, 

Face to the ground and with his eyes shut tight, 

The breezes seemed to sigh into the night, 

A brook was murmuring despondently, 

And in its flow the moon’s pale image slept. 

This was the hour when an angel wept, 

Arose and left God’s throne at his command, 

The bitter cup of sorrows in his hand. 

A vision of the cross then came to him, 

The Saviour. His own body hung outspread 

And lacerated, and he saw with dread, 

Like thongs, the swollen tendons of his limbs. 

Before him loomed the nails and on his brow 

The crown, on which there hung from every 
thorn 

One drop of blood; and, angry with that morn, 

The thunder muttered sullenly and low. 

He heard the patt’ring rain, and then a pang 


His pain-choked whimper from that column tore. 


Christ gave a sigh, and from his every pore 
The perspiration sprang. 
* * Ox 


The air grew darker. In the leaden sea 

A dead sun swam. And scarcely could be borne 

The dreadful vision of that head of thorns 

Tossed to and fro in death’s dire agony. 

Three human shapes he saw, that lay before 

The cross’s foot like misty clouds of grey; 

He heard their sobs of anguish fly away, 

Their trembling shook the garments that they 
wore. 

Was ever such a love as his beheld? 

He knew them well, could tell each one apart. 

Within his breast there burned a human heart, 

And still the perspiration welled. 


* * OK 


The sun’s corpse faded, and the smoke-black 
skies 
Engulfed the cross and smothered o’er the sighs. 
A silence dreader than the storm now spent 
Spread through the starless streets from land to 
sea. 
Earth was of every breath of life bereft 
And by one vast and burnt-out chasm cleft. 
A hollow cry resounded in lament: 
‘“‘My God, O why hast thou forsaken me?”’ 
Seized by the fear of one destined to die, 
The Saviour wept in deep despair, and blood 
Now mingled with the perspiration’s flood. 
From quivering lips the supplication poured: 
‘© if ought else were possible, dear Lord, 
Let this hour pass me by!”’ 
* * * 


Then lightning rent the night and bathed in light 
The cross, whose martyr’s emblems shone about. 
He then saw millions of hands stretch out 
And to the cross’s stem in fear cling tight: 
Hands old and young, from near and distant 

zones. 
There swarmed about the crown, in millions, 
The souls of generations yet unborn, 
Like flames; and like a misty wraith was borne 
From graves deep in the earth the plaintive moan 
Of those long dead. And Jesus, filled with love, 
Rose up and cried: ‘“‘O dearest Lord above, 
Thy will, not mine, be done!’’ 

* *K * 


Now in the blue the moon in stillness swam. 
A lily stood before him in the dew. 

And from that lily’s cup the angel came, 
And strengthened him anew. 


O 
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Of earthly use 
by being 
“heavenly minded 


by Chris Costerus 


I | Bree said of the early Christians that they could out- 

live, out-think and out-die the pagans. This statement 
becomes credible when we realize that the reference point 
for those Christians was, like Archimedes’ fulcrum, not on 
or of, this world. When we, in our turn, have a similar 
reference point (or fulcrum) then we too will be able to move 
the world. By setting our sights on this world, we have little 
or nothing to offer to it. By looking forward to that city which 
has foundations and whose builder and maker is God, we 
not only raise our sights but find that we have much to offer 
this world also. The best possible on earth is a poor approx- 
imation of heaven. To deny heaven denies the possibility of 
even the approximation. One does not improve standards by 
denying the measuring stick! The Christian serves his world 
best by being practically heavenly-minded. 

On the principle that a river never rises higher than its 
source, we would ask: What is the source of that river of 
justice which we would see ‘‘roll on like a never-failing 
stream?’’ As Christians we would like to believe that the 
source is found in God’s righteousness, God’s justice! Yet, 
how familiar are we with that justice — individually, and 
corporately? It is common enough to desire that justice 
because, from our own perspective, it usually implies 
something that God should do to others. Is it not reasonable 
to state, **I believe that others need to experience the justice 
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of God because I know that I do?’’ It seems to be an honest 
ambition to be an example of God’s justice, but this may 
be neither a comfortable position nor one from which un- 
biased judgment can readily be made. 

It seems to be an error in thought to make a simple equa- 
tion between ‘‘human rights’’ and ‘‘divine justice.’’ What 
any person demands as a perceived right may 
prove to be inconsistent with what God demands, or requires, 
from such a person. It may even be other than what God 
is prepared to give. 

It was George Macdonald who pointed out that frequently 
God is unable to give to a person what he needs because that 
person wants something else. It is true that Jesus affirmed, 
‘‘Ask and ye shall receive!’’ These words ought not to be 
taken too lightly because all too often they prove true, much 
to the sorrow of the person who asked. To ask for, and in- 
Sist on getting, a ‘stone,’ because our preceptions are limited 
and ourselves short-sighted, may mean that we will be given 
the ‘stone’ — rather than bread. It is one thing to demand 
one’s ‘rights’ — it is something other to learn to be happy 
with the consequences of obtaining what was demanded. 
There is no reason to assume that a constant demand for what 
one perceives as one’s rights will lead naturally and finally 
to peace, contentment and moral growth. The rule seems to 
be something other. It is where I seek justice for others, even 


cost to myself, that I am then nearer to the meaning of 
od’s justice. I can have no rights for myself which are 
yught at cost to others. In fine, I can not gain rights through 
miting similar rights to others. 

But we are no nearer to a solution of the basic prob- 
om by making such assertions as we have above. ‘‘Human 
ghts’’ and ‘social justice’? are poor images, uncertain 
2flections, of that divine justice. The rule of God, the 
tingdom of God, provides us with a vision, a dream, a 
ossibility. This divine justice is the ‘pool’: the yearnings 
f man, expressed in terms of ‘‘social justice’ is the 
mirage.’ As Christians we must be ever mindful of this 
jistinction. Our treasure is in heaven but all our ‘treasure 
naps’ seem to be of the earth! The tragedy of the purely 
jumanistic pursuit of justice is that one is willing to accept 
vhat can, at best, be a penultimate solution. If what we have 
0 offer is not deeper, broader and higher than the simplistic 
socialist ideal, we are doomed to play the role of Sisyphus 
— for ever repeating an impossible and unending task. 


The Parousia, the ‘‘end of the age” 

The fact that we are experiencing The Parousia, the ‘‘end 
of the age,”’ is rarely, if ever, discussed. The Parousia, a 
sommon element in earlier preaching and theological affir- 
mation, is currently disregarded because of the fearful ac- 
cusation of promising “‘pie in the sky when you die.’’ In 
Paul’s day The Parousia was regarded as promising 
something fearful, awe-inspiring; a frightening ‘‘Day of the 
Lord!’’ By failing to make mention of this expected Second 
Advent we have emasculated our gospel and given the lie 
to ‘‘the wrath of God!’’ The pursuit of justice must be car- 
ried on because there is the assurance that the King is retur- 
ning some day and we had better be ready. This preparedness 
is not to be achieved by our standing around in spotless 
clothing, but by becoming involved in the work of salva- 
tion, in perparing people for the coming again of the King. 
It is not that our labour and zeal will produce the Kingdom 
into which the King can come. Ready for him or not, the 
King is returning to claim his rights, and we had better be 
ready for him. Now is the time to make clear whose we are 
and whom we are serving. Now is the time to make clear 
whose servants we are, whose side we are on! 

Democracy, however defined, is no more a guarantee of 
human rights and social justice than any other system of 
government. The socialist dream is no more equitable and 
efficient in reality than any other political system. Each 
system makes shipwreck sooner or later on the bed-rock of 
human wilfulness or sinfulness. Each system has its own 
blind spots. How can one harmonize the view that private 
property is theft with the view that private property is a God- 
given right? Reason suggests that the demands of one per- 
son’s rights will sooner or later come in conflict with the 
demands of another. Under such conditions whose demands 
should prevail? Compromise! What if neither is willing to 
compromise a God-given and, therefore, morally determin- 
ed right? Whose rights, then, will prevail? And, on what 
grounds? 

When one speaks of human rights, one treads on ‘holy 
ground.’ There is moral authority supporting the ones who 
speak for, and promote, human rights and social justice. 


There is little that is more exhilarating than the knowledge 
that one is absolutely right. But moral certitude, separated 
from humility, is a dangerous narcotic. Our moral pro- 
nouncements need always to be tempered with the grace of 
humility lest we begin to believe that advocating justice makes 
us just. It is not by doing good things that we ourselves 
become good people — although we are hindered from 
becoming worse people. But to believe our own propagan- 
da about the good purposes we pursue places us in danger 
of becoming proud of our morality and goodness. 


Pilgrims seeking a better city 


There ever remains this danger: in seeking to promote 
justice for others we may practise injustice ourselves. Means 
and ends may not be separated — for the end to be achieved 
is never better than the means used to achieve it. One may 
not use the devil’s weapons and tactics to defeat the devil. 
That fact is both the weakness and the strength of those who 
sincerely seek to establish a just society which is equally just 
for all. Many make reference to the mission of Jesus as he 
defined it that Sabbath day in the synagogue in Nazareth 
(Luke 4:16ff.) This mission, thus stated, is assumed to be 
our mission today. With this I have no quarrel, provided that 
it is interpreted in the light of what Jesus refused to do, as 
recorded in Luke 4:1-15. I am disturbed by the fact that those 
who preach about the mission of Jesus ignore the significance 
and the implications of the temptation story. The fact that 
this story is placed at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry must 
have some significance for our understanding of that 
ministry, and I do not believe that we may safely ignore this 
fact. 

It is important for us to think deeply about our Christian 
mission. When unbelievers lead the way it is not wise simp- 
ly to follow blindly and uncritically. ‘‘Bypath meadow”’ 
parallels the way and seems to go in the same direction. The 
tragedy is that we who should have been leading the way 
have been at ease in Zion. 

Like Abraham, we are pilgrims seeking a better city. 
Because we have been given a glimpse of the New Jerusalem, 
we can understand what is wrong with our present situation. 
It is from this privileged position that we best serve our own 
generation. For this reason we can never be satisfied with 
the status quo. As Christians we have been too easily 
satisfied. And it is because we have an immovable and un- 
changing reference point that we can recognize progess. For 
progress is possible only in terms of a fixed standard. 

I submit, therefore, that we, as Christians, best serve our 
own day and generation by being more ‘‘heavenly minded.”’ 


a) 


a 


Mr. Costerus is the General Secretary of the Board 
of World Mission. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


How democratic are we? 


It was my understanding that the 
Presbyterian Church was a 
democratic institution. I question 
the democracy of the church in view 
of an experience at the time of 
voting to choose a minister from 
those who had been selected to 
preach for the call to our church. 

At the General Meeting of the 
congregation, those in attendance 
were allowed to vote although 
several members were absent 
through no fault of their own, e.g., 
death in the family, labour com- 
mitments, and illness. The question 
was raised regarding advanced 
polls, a practice which is operative 
in every other situation. However, 
I was advised that there was no pro- 
vision for this under the rules of our 
church. 

In the interests of democracy, and 
fairness, would we consider chang- 
ing The Book of Forms or whatever, 
to accommodate alternative voting 
for those unable to attend the con- 
gregational meeting? 

You raise an interesting point, 
although I doubt whether your sugges- 
tion would make any practical dif- 
ference. Under the present regula- 
tions, a congregational meeting should 
be called, after due notice, immediate- 
ly following public service or, I sup- 
pose, at some more convenient time, 
in order to consider whether or not the 
congregation is ready to proceed with 
a call. By this time they will have 
heard and interviewed any number of 
men and women they have sought out, 
or who have themselves applied for 
the vacancy. At this point a simple 
majority of those eligible, that is, 
members in good standing, may 
decide to proceed. The congregation 
is then asked to insert in the call the 
name of the candidate they would like 
to see become their pastor. Here again 
a simple majority is sufficient, 
although a 51 per cent vote might sug- 
gest caution to all concerned. 

Then follows a period of time, 
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sometimes lasting several weeks, in 
which members of the congregation 
are invited to sign the document in- 
dicating agreement to this congrega- 
tional action. Large numbers usually 
sign at the time of the meeting, but the 
elders are responsible to make certain 
every member is approached and has 
an opportunity to sign, or refuse to 
sign, the call. Sometimes a few peo- 
ple are missed because they are on ex- 
tended holidays or are not able to be 
reached for other reasons. Here is the 
safeguard for which I believe you are 
looking. The Book of Forms express- 
ly states, ‘‘All possible diligence and 
tenderness must be used to bring all 


Although We. USE 
democratic practices, the 
church cannot be called 


a democratic institution 
as popularly understood. 


persons to an harmonious agree- 
ment,’’ (214.1) and for this reason no 
presbytery should sustain a call unless 
it is clear that it represents the voice 
of God’s people. In a previous column 
I mentioned what I consider to be a 
good rule of thumb, that is that a call 
should be signed by at least 80 per 
cent of the membership. As a member 
of the Court I would, as would others, 
begin to raise serious questions if the 
numbers were much lower than that. 
I know of a few instances where 
presbyteries have actually refused to 
sustain a call even through a simple 
majority of the membership signed for 
1G: 

One further point. In your letter you 
identify our church as ‘‘a democratic 
institution.’’ Although we use 
democratic practices, the church can- 
not be called a democratic institution 
as popularly understood. In our 
western society, democratically 


elected leadership is responsible only | 
to the electorate. The office-bearers in } 
the church, however, are responsible 
primarily to God, to the Head of the | 
Church, Jesus Christ, and to the | 
Courts of the church. One example 
will suffice. Although a person may 
be nominated and elected by large ma- 
jority vote to become an elder in the | 
congregation, it is the session which 
must give final approval as to the 
suitability of the candidate. It is an | 
awesome responsibility, but it is ex- 
ercised before the face of the God to 
whom the session is finally account- 
able. The converse of this is that no 
elder can be deprived of his or her 
eldership except under the laws of the 
church, which are most stringent in 
this matter. 

It was the late Dr. Louis Fowler, 
former Clerk of Assembly, who has 
noted in his book, Manual for Ruling 
Elders, that our church ‘“‘is a 
democracy of measured responsibili- 
ty.’’ We shy away from what he call- 
ed, with some qualifications, ‘‘the un- 
bridled rule of undisciplined con- 
gregations’’ on the one hand, and 
““government by ecclesiastical 
tyrants’’ on the other. He writes, ‘‘We 
are not without problems ourselves 
concerning power, but through the 
rule of the Teaching and Ruling 
Elders, in graded responsibilities from 
Congregations to Assemblies, we 
have a unique freedom and discipline. 
It is an orderly government wherein 
all have their voice and duty — even 
those who are adherents of the Church 
and not communicants. We seek not 
power, but the will of God amongst 
us. We strive to express in govern- 
ment a practicable adjustment between 
freedom and authority, remembering 
that in following the will of God is 
found the only true freedom.’’ 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 4S3. Include name and address 
for information only. 


Bob Dylan: Biograph 
Columbia - C5X 38830 - $39.95 


Blowin’ in The Wind is Bob Dylan’s 
most famous song. It has been record- 
ed by hundreds of artists, including 
Marlene Deitrich, who did it in Ger- 
man. It is an angry song which 
demands the Truth. The songwriter is 
angry and frustrated with the world’s 
meanness and pettiness, but he 
understands that Truth is for most peo- 
ple a highly subjective thing, **blowin’ 
in the wind.’’ The song’s passion is 
tempered with reason, and the tenuous 
combination shows Dylan at his best. 

Biograph is a five-record album, 
with liner notes for each of the 54 
songs, and a 36-page booklet with an 
interview and lots of pictures. It is the 
best available guide to Dylan’s life and 
career, from his beginnings as a folk- 
singer and social critic, through his 
surrealistic love songs of the late six- 
ties, his resurgence as a rock star in 
_ the early seventies, and his Christian 
period in the early eighties. We can 
see Dylan continuously modifying his 
musical styles, his songwriting, his 
voice and his political, social and 
religious beliefs. 

In 1979 Bob Dylan released Slow 
Train Coming, the first of his three 
Christian albums. That summer he 
had attended a Bible college and his 
long, lingering interest in religion had 
been sparked. He was in love again, 
this time with Jesus Christ and he 
couldn’t hide his passion. Song after 
song, over the next three years, eX- 
plored this passion. In some songs the 
passion turned into a burning hatred 
against the heretics, in others it turn- 
ed into disgust with himself. In some 
songs he confused this passion with 
love for a woman. Some songs are as 
deep and rich as the Psalms, others as 
meaningless as good works without 
faith. 

During this period Dylan dug back 
into the roots of rock-and-roll and 
found a new sound for himself, full of 
the intensity of gospel music and hard 
rock. His voice and music scream out 
and no one can ignore the passion. On 
the last of these three albums is one 
of his greatest songs, Every Grain of 
Sand, in which he sees life as a 


MusIc 


Bob Dylan has been 
witness to the anguish 
and passion of knowing 


God. 


journey through the darkness and 
dreariness of mundane existence, 
which is relieved and sparked, not by 
some intense light, but by the simple 
realization that God is with him 
through every step. Groom's Still 
Waiting At the Altar, recorded for the 
last of these albums but released as a 
single, is apocalyptic, while / Believe 
In You, from Slow Train is a personal 
confession of faith. All three of these 
songs are on Biograph, as is Solid 
Rock, a great gospel number. 

The Christian albums are only a 
tenth of Dylan’s work but they are 
representative enough of the complete 
works. At every turn we see Dylan 
asking questions, trying out some 
answers, but — always — demanding 
more. More of what, he is not always 
certain, but more of something. Song 
after song bristles with a quest for 
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realization; either spiritual, or 
political, or social, or sexual, or emo- 
tional. The irreligious can never ful- 
ly understand passion because they 
have never felt the anguish of seeking 
out God in their own lives. Each of 
Dylan’s songs is inspired by this 
anguish. 

Superficially, things might change. 
What a young man seeks might be dif- 
ferent from what a married man with 
several children cries for, but they 
both want some continuity in their 
lives. ‘‘When did Abraham break his 
father’s idols?’’ says Dylan in the liner 
notes for Every Grain of Sand. *‘1 
think it was last Tuesday. God is still 
the judge and the devil still rules the 
world so what’s different? No matter 
how big you think you are history is 
gonna roll over you. I like to stay part 
of that stuff that don’t change.’ 

This from the man who once said 
‘‘the times they are a-changin’’? Yes, 
but there is no contradiction. Change 
is the only constant. The young Dylan 
broke his father’s idols: the middle- 
aged Dylan (he’s 45) is making sure 
his idols are solid. In a song to his son, 
Dylan sings, ‘‘May you have a strong 
foundation when the winds of changes 
shift/And may you stay forever 
young.’’ That’s a tough trick to pull 
off, but going through Biograph one 
gets the feeling, vague at first, then 
ovewhelming, that Bob Dylan has 
managed it well enough. 

He has been, after all, the folkie 
who turned electric, the surrealist who 
went country, the Sixties liberal who 
became the Eighties conservative, and 
the Jew who turned Christian. All 
along though, he managed to be true 
to his own beliefs, and as a conse- 
quence has shown us the folly and the 
glory of asking for more. Bob Dylan 
has been witness to the anguish and 
passion of knowing God. In the liner 
notes, he asks jokingly, ‘*‘Sound like 
a preacher don’t I?’’ Well, no, not 
really Bob. Most preachers put me to 
sleep because they have all the 
answers. Bob Dylan is a lot more ex- 
citing because he poses the right 
rhetorical questions. 


Andrew Faiz 
Mr. Faiz is a free-lance writer and reviewer who 
lives in Toronto. 
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Looking in the Mirror: Self- 
Appraisal in the Local Church 
by Lyle E. Schaller. Abingdon: Nashville, 
1984. $11.95 

Lyle Schaller is perhaps the most 
prolific author and authority on the 
subject of better church management. 
Those familiar with his work will find 
few surprises or new information. The 
true value of this volume lies not in 
conveying new knowledge about con- 
gregations but in putting information 
about congregational life in such a 
form as to provide an exceptional 
model for self-appraisal and 


evaluation. 
Chapter by chapter, the serious 


reader will find thought-provoking 
discussions on topics as diverse as: the 
inappropriate application of business 
models and practices to church 
organizations; selecting a long-range 
planning committee; strengthening 
church groups; and targeting critical 
issues for leaders. Schaller also pro- 
vides useful ways and (for some) new 
ways of thinking about membership 
trends, programmes and models of 
congregational life. It is in exploring 
this latter concern that Schaller is at 
his most creative. 

Each chapter is divided into five or 
more sub-sections dealing with 
specific issues which can be used for 
study or planning on their own. Each 
chapter is concluded with questions 
addressed to “‘self-appraisal commit- 
tees’’ which provide an overview of 
the material and helps with its applica- 
tion to a concrete situation. Thus 
Schaller puts into leaders’ hands a 
very flexible resource for considering 
either specific issues in congregational 
life or overall direction. 

This book is not just for ministers. 
It is as readily usable and understand- 
able by lay leaders. I would highly 
recommend it to sessions, study 
groups, and programme or planning 
committees. 

In this book Schaller makes a com- 
mendable effort to show his awareness 
of differences in Canadian church life. 
However it still requires some 
“‘translation’’ from American to 
Canadian culture. But such a process 
is well worth the effort. 

The chapter ‘‘It’s Not a Business”’ 
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discusses the inappropriate application 
of business models to the church and 
is one that ought to be widely read, 
particularly by those involved in con- 
gregational planning and the assessing 
of resources. It shows that Schaller 
has learned much over twenty years 
and it is a warning to Canadian 
churches who are increasingly temp- 
ted to apply business solutions to their 
organizational, programming and 
financial problems. 

This is a sensitive, sensible book 
containing a significant summary of 
most of Schaller’s work about con- 
gregational life. 

James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the minister at St. David and St. 
Martin Church in Ottawa, Ontario. 


Letters of William Still 

with a biographical introduction by 
Sinclair B. Ferguson. Published by The 
Banner of Truth Trust, Edinburgh, 1984. 
192 pp. $6.75 

Probably few in this country have 
ever heard of William Still and very 
few will be familiar with his writings. 
He has never been a prominent ec- 
clesiastic and has rarely been given the 
attention by the media in his native 
land. Yet he has had a remarkable 
ministry and has exercised a profound 
influence on the life of the Church of 
Scotland. It is truly an uncommon 
minister of whom it can be said, ‘‘no 
Professor in the Divinity Colleges 
could claim the love and loyalty of his 
former students to the extent that 
scores of ministers would look to 
William Still as their friend and 
counsellor.”’ 

Interestingly, he was brought up in 
the Salvation Army and converted at 
an early age. Ill-health, failure and 
disappointment marked his teens and 
twenties, culminating in his being re- 
jected for further service by the Salva- 
tion Army on grounds of health. But 
the call to serve as a leader was strong 
and he turned to the Church of 
Scotland, trained for the ministry and 
served for a year as assistant to Dr. 
William Fitch (later of Knox, Toron- 
to) at Springburn Hill Church in 
Glasgow. Then in 1945 Still began his 
long ministry in Gilcomston South 
Church, Aberdeen, a congregation 


that was in such bad shape at the time | 
that someone remarked, ‘‘Not even | 
Saint Paul could do anything with that } 
place.”’ 

It has in some ways been an un- 
conventional ministry. For one thing, 
he began early in his pastorate to shift | 
the emphasis in church life to biblical | 
exposition. Without realizing that he 
had rediscovered the method of 
Zwingli, Luther and Calvin he preach- 
ed through entire books of the Bible 
section by section. This was almost 
unheard of in Scotland thirty years 
ago, but today, largely due to Still’s 
influence, it is increasingly becoming 
accepted. Still has preached through 
the whole of scripture several times in 
the course of his ministry and publish- 
ed a number of these expository 


studies. he Ags 
Another decision taken early in his 


ministry was to run a ‘no frills’ con- 
gregation. There are no organizations 
which divide the church by age or sex 
and seek to hold people’s attention by 
various social events, etc. The only 
meetings are mid-week Bible Study, 
Saturday night prayer meeting and 
two Sunday services. Sunday School 
has been abolished for all except those 
under seven! Gilcomston is therefore 
‘*seen as a family, and its gatherings 
are regarded as relevant to all the 
members.”’ 

Still also introduced a monthly 
pastoral letter to his people and it is 


from over 400 of these that this selec- 
tion has been made. They tell the story 


of the struggle to build up Gilcomston 
and make it a thoroughly biblical 
church. They comment on a variety 
of topics including the Lord’s Day, the 
Sermon on the Mount, prayer, the 
devil, worship and church music. 
What is impressive is the spirituality 
of a congregation that can digest this 
strong meat! The letters are suffused 
with warm love for Christ and desire 
to be faithful to him and his Word. 
The reader will also be moved by 
Still’s love and pastoral concern for 
his people. Perhaps the letters ad- 
dressed primarily to backsliders and 
fringe folk are the most touching and 
searching. 

You will probably not agree with 
everything in this book, but you will 
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t 
be encouraged and led to believe in 
and pray for renewal in your own 
church. 

John P. Vaudry 


Mr. Vaudry is the minister in the pastoral charge 
of Kintyre, New Glasgow and Rodney, Ontario. 


The Surrender and the Singing 
‘Happiness Through Letting Go) 
by Ray Ashford. Winston Press, Min- 
neapolis, 1985. $10.95 

The best description of this paper- 
back is the one offered by the author 
himself, in the preface: 

‘What follows are reflections, 
grouped in chapters and interpolated 
with words of wit and wisdom from a 
hundred sources, on some of those 
aspects of life we tend to clutch too 
tightly and carry too far: roles, 
stances, and attitudes we tend to re- 
linguish before we, and others as well, 
can be the person that love intends. ”’ 

In plain words there are chapters 
given over to the themes of old age, 
parenting, loving, ambition; twelve in 
all. There is one chapter I particular- 
ly enjoyed, ‘‘The Importance of be- 
ing Lazy,’ whether as a justification 
for my own laziness or antidote to my 
workaholic tendencies, I’m not sure. 
Testimony on the subject is drawn 
from authors past and present, but the 
one that caught my eye was from Mar- 
tin Luther who appparently liked to 
say, ‘‘While I drink my little glass of 
Wittenberg beer, the gospel runs its 
course.’’ Could any Presbyterian 
argue against that? 

If we learn nothing else from this 
book we learn that its author, Ray 
Ashford, reads a lot of books. His 
quotations are taken from a wide 
variety of authors; theologians like 
John Killinger and Soren Kierkegaard 
and our own Joe McLelland; 
psychologists such as Rollo May and 
Scott Peck; writers and novelists like 
Arthur Miller and C.S. Lewis. 

I quite enjoyed the book, and picked 
up a few sermon illustrations as well. 
It is a good book for quiet times, to 
make you think and reflect upon your 
own life, and would appeal, I believe, 
to both the laity and the clergy. 

One might get the impression that 
with so many quotations from other 
authors, the book would suffer from 
a rather disjointed presentation. The 


skill of the author in weaving his own 
comments in with those of others is at- 
tested to by the fact that as I read the 
book, I sometimes lost track of 
whether I was reading a quotation or 
a comment by the author. 

Ray Ashford is a minister of the 
United Church of Canada, as well as 
the author of two previous books. 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Canada’s Colonies: A History of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 
by Kenneth Coates. James Lorimer & 
Company, Publishers, Toronto, 1985. 251 
pp. $7.95 paper 

If you would like to learn quickly 
something of the economic and 
political development (or non- 
development) of the Yukon and Nor- 
thwest Territories this is a book to 
read. It is an overview, not an ex- 
haustive study, and provides easy, in- 
teresting reading. 

From the arrival of the native peo- 
ple in this land it traces their adjust- 
ment to the northern conditions and 
the disruptions to their social and 
economic structure from the fur 
traders to the present-day oil ex- 
plorers. It outlines the indifference of 
the federal government in the unique 
social and economic conditions in the 
north. 

Here are some of the interesting 
things you will read: 

- European explorers did not adapt 
to the north, did not open it up and left 
the false impression of it as a frozen 
land; 

- how the natives adapted to and 
shaped the fur trade, 

- how the Hudson’s Bay Company 
forced the natives into welfare depen- 
dancy long before the government 
welfare programmes were put in place 
following World War II; 

- the disappearance of native skills 
is not a present-day occurrence, 

- Americans flouted the sovereign- 
ty of Canada during the gold rush, the 
whale trade, the building of the Alaska 
Highway and the Canol pipeline, the 
construction of airfields and weather 
stations for the North Atlantic Air 
Ferry — and the Canadian govern- 
ment acquiesced; 

- how a British diplomat awakened 


the Canadian government in the 1940s 
to the American presence and possi- 
ble designs on our resources in the 
northwest; 

- how the Indian and the Inuit differ; 

- where drunken debauchery took 
place during the whaling trade on an 
island well known now but barely 
inhabited; 

- the fact that the government took 
some action in the north was mainly 
due to constant appeals from 
missionaries; 

- northern fur trade income levels 
often exceeded the average annual 
wages for many industrial workers; 

- why southern natives were given 
a Family Allowance cheque but nor- 
thern natives were paid in kind, e.g. 
canned goods, rubber boots; 

- what changed in Whitehorse and 
Yellowknife when the government 
moved in with civil servants, 

- consistent features of the north 
have been: limited growth, federal 
government neglect, vibrant fur trade, 
bicultural society, temporary booms 
with economic busts — never as com- 
plete as myth suggests. 

There is much more of interest in 
this book but don’t expect to read 
about the Church’s role in the north. 
You won’t find it except for passing 
comments. 

If you would like some background 
information for this year’s mission 
study, ‘‘Native Peoples of North 
America,’’ this book may be helpful. 
For those whose appetite is whetted 
for more in-depth information a good 
bibliography is provided. 

George A. Johnston 


Mr. Johnston is the Superintendent of Missions 
of the Synods of Alberta and British Columbia. 


Before I Wake...Listening to God In 
Your Dreams 

by Abraham Schmitt, Abingdon Press, 
1984. 160 pages. 

Abraham Schmitt, psychologist, 
social worker, marriage counsellor, 
and therapist has written a compelling 
and highly readable book on how to 
discover meaning in one’s dreams. As 
a Christian, Schmitt treats dreams as 
the ‘‘language of the soul’’ and as 
such a source of instruction, insight, 
guidance and reassurance, if proper- 
ly related to everyday life and God’s 
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will. The author emphasizes that | 
‘‘dreams have a way of bringing many | 
disjointed parts of the self into a single | 
simple perspective in a way that can- 
not be done in the waking state, using | 
our conscious, rational self’’ (page 
12). 

Schmitt goes on to ask his readers 
to ‘‘invite God to be part of the entire 
dream-work experience’ stating that 
‘if God is also present, He can speak 
to us through these insights, and we 
can receive directions for living’’ 
(page 12). As the title of the book sug- 
gests, Schmitt believes God works in 
our dreams just as he works in other 
aspects of our lives. 

Written in easy to understand 
language this straightforward and cap- 
tivating book has all the attributes of 
a mystery. However, early in his 
writing Schmitt assits us to unravel the 
mystery by outlining ten steps for 
understanding dreams. Through a 
judicious blending of his own dream 
experiences and those of discreetly 
protected clients, the author shows 
that dreams convey messages — that 
through dreams God can speak to us. 
Schmitt admits that ‘‘this is not a 
scholarly treatise on the subject of 
dreams.’’ As he observes, he did not 
set out to prove a theory but rather to 
show how the reader can best ex- 
perience his dreams and how these 
dreams will speak for themselves. 

Schmitt is to be commended for 
tackling a subject which is so often 
‘“‘taboo’’ — a subject which has 
fascinated mankind since the earliest 
of recorded history but a subject 
which is often discussed in secret, or 
not at all, by Christians. Schmitt 
brings dreams into the open as valid 
personal experiences to be shared with 
other Christians in open, frank, car- 
ing, and prayerful meditation. Schmitt 
writes, ““I want you to believe in your 
dreams enough to share them with 
others and thus find a new way for 
God to work in your life.”’ 

Fred J. Speckeen 


Dr. Speckeen is a freelance writer who is af- 
filiated with the Alberta Vocational Centre, 
Calgary, Alta. 

O 


Eternal Life 

There is nothing in the world of 
which I feel so certain. I have no idea 
what it will be like, and I am glad that 
I have not, as I am sure it would be 
wrong. I do not want it for myself as 
a mere continuance, but I want it for 
‘my understanding of life. And 
moreover ‘God is love’ appears to me 
nonsense in view of the world He has 
made, if there is no other. 
William Temple 


Theology ard 
tractor mechanics 
Theologian as occupation holds no 
exalted place in my hierarchy of pay- 
ing jobs. I am not a theologian for the 
same reason I am not a tractor 
mechanic — occupational choice. 
Yet I am a tractor mechanic. 
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the Church today God’s Spirit appears 
to be pleading with new urgency for 
realizing more tangible, visible unity 
of all of God’s people. Our Lord was 
praying not for his apostles but for yet 
unborn generations who would believe 
the apostolic witness: ‘‘Holy Father, 
keep them in thy name, which thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, 
even as we are one’’ (John 17:11b). 
The Word of the Lord and the Spirit 
are one; and in view of the great ills 
and evils facing our global village in 
these times — hence the crying need 
for Christian reconciliation — we 
believe it would be perilous to ignore 
what the Spirit is saying to the 
churches. 
Richard B. Corman, 
Pinawa Christian Fellowship, 
Pinawa, Man. 


Responding to Glenn 
Inglis 
— Apartheid, the Church 
and Violence (February issue) 
The United Empire Loyalists were 
collaborators with the British, in the 
non-derogatory sense, because they 
were British citizens and they wanted 


GLEANINGS 


Yesterday I took the distributor cap off 
the old machine I had left in the snow 
and dried the condenser. The tractor 
still would not start, but in that act I 
became a mechanic. In the same 
fashion I have a neighbour, an elec- 
trician by occupation, who is a 
theologian. He told me he would not 
teach his child to pray ‘‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep...’’ because, he said, 
the words could be a reminder to God 
to put her on His agenda that night. 
That is a theological statement because 
it is a statement about the kind of God 
God is. My neighbour is a “‘little 
theologian,” as Barth put it. And Iam 
a little tractor mechanic. 

Will Campbell, 

writing in Christianity and Crisis 
(Feb. 20, 1984) 


to remain British. As for Russia as an 
ally, we recall that Russia had signed 
a pact with Hitler and was busy attack- 
ing her neighbours when Hitler turn- 
ed on them. We came to Russia’s aid, 
actually it was US aid, at great cost 
in materials and men, that saved 
Russia. So much for history. 

I haven’t been to South Africa since 
1975, but because I have friends in the 
white English community there, I 
have followed developments closely. 
Apartheid is a detestable, un-Christian 
policy, which has resulted in all of the 
population being victims. The white 
community is holding the tiger by the 
tail knowing that when you let go you 
will be swallowed and that, eventual- 
ly, you must let go. 

The ‘‘homelands’”’ solution wasn’t 
a unique South African development. 
In North America the term used was 
‘‘reservations.’’ I often wonder what 
our position would be if we were out- 
numbered five-to-one by our native 
population. 

Resistance to apartheid was slow in 
developing in the western countries 
because South Africa was a staunch, 
strategic ally against communism, 
both in location and materials. Now 
that South Africa has been isolated 
from the world community, the time 
is ripe for revolution. The result will 
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accommodation and inviting surround- 
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and caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their independence 
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Accommodation: 
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be the classic communist take-over 
because they are the only group 
organized and trained to capitalize on 
the fall of the government. 

Tribalism doesn’t mean people of 
inferior intellect, but people of lower 
socio-cultural achievement, lower 
because they were not allowed to 
develop or be educated, and as a result 
the majority will be ruled by a strong 
minority. The death toll will not be 
750; more likely 750,000. 

We as Christians were called upon 
to pray for the peoples of South Africa 
and Lesotho on March 16th, by our 
sister churches there. Let us pray for 
all of apartheid’s victims. 

Ed. MacDonald, 

Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. February’s issue was outstand- 
ing, covering current topics, AIDS, 
Apartheid, empty churches, public 
education (full funding), and an arti- 
cle on the resistance to church union, 
and *‘What about the animals?’’ Keep 
them coming. 


Among the errors in Glenn Inglis’ 
article is the statement ‘‘Few people 
questioned the propriety of the Soviet 
Union as an ally in the common goal 
of defeating Hitler.’’ Many who were 
there did so, remembering that Hitler 
and Stalin started the war as allies! 


William Simpson Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


High standards 
maintained 

May I congratulate you once more 
on the quality of your publication. 

This recent issue, March, 1986, has 
kept the high standard that has been 
evident for many years. 

I particularly appreciated the 
Editorial, ‘‘The Moveable Feast,’’ an 
Easter poem from Germany, 
‘“‘Gethsemane,’’ (Dr. Norman Dif- 
fey), and the ‘‘A is for Apple’’ arti- 
cle on computers by Stephen Farris. 

Thank you again for the standards 
you set for Christian publications. 

George F. Anderson, 
Executive Director, 

Faith at Work (Canada) Inc., 
Thornhill, Ont. 


An urgent need to 
expose creeping 
lawlessness 

The ‘‘open letter ... concerning the 
rights of homosexual ministers and lay 
people in the Church’’ (March, 1986) 
stirs my heart to respond in spite of 
my wish to refrain from writing let- 
ters to the Editor in my retirement. 
My concern for the future of the 
church’s ministry will not let me be 


silent. 
The Open Letter states that ‘‘there 


are practising homosexual people in 
the ministry....’” Though the gender 
of the author is not indicated in the let- 
ter, I will begin by, arbitrarily, using 
male pronouns. The writer says of 
himself and his partner, ‘“We are two 
such ‘sinners’.’’ Most significant, of 
course, is the word ‘‘practising.’’ He 
has recently graduated from one of 
our colleges; his partner with whom 
he shares a ‘“‘life together’’ is 
‘“‘presently preparing for such ser- 
vice.’’ The nature of that ‘‘service’’ 
is not given. 

In the same issue, the Rev. Tony 
Plomp, writing about the “‘disruptive 
‘experiment’’’ of opening the Lord’s 
Table to all baptized children, writes: 
‘‘Tam concerned that we have engag- 
ed upon a course of action from which 
it may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to retreat.’’ He refers then to these 
closing words in the booklet of the 


Church Doctrine Committee on the 
subject, ‘“‘The Church can’t go 


backward now!”’ He warns that such 
a ‘‘fait accompli’’ may well ‘‘see this 
major change accepted.”’ 

He is right. And what he says ap- 
plies fully to what is happening before 
our eyes as we read the Open Letter. 
For by such methods the church can 
be browbeaten into submitting to prac- 
tices which go against its will, its 
tradition, and its faith in Christ. There 
seems to be an urgent need to expose 
a creeping lawlessness even behind 
some well-meaning efforts. 

The anonymous writer of the Open 
Letter may or may not be a minister. 
But he says, ‘‘We are both active in 
leadership.’’ Within the church that 
means: spiritual leadership, i.e., 
leadership in the study of the Bible, 
its doctrines, its ethics, and its applica- 
tion to daily living. 

If he is a minister, he has broken his 


Ordination Vows, in which he promis- 
ed before God to accept the govern- 
ment of this church and to submit to 
all lawful oversight therein. If he is not 
aminister, but aspires to be one, and 
if his partner does the same, they are 
wilfully defiant of the vows that lead 
into the ministry. And they are, every 
time they climb a pulpit! The express- 
ed will of the church is that no prac- 
tising homosexual shall hold office. 
For themselves, their own question, 
‘who is living contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the gospel?’’ is thus clearly 
answered, not so much by their 
homosexual practice as by their de- 
fiance of the will of the church, of 
which Christ is the Head — therefore, 
by their defiance of the Lord. And so, 
the real hypocrisy is not on the part 
of the church, but on their part, from 
the day of certification by presbytery 
right through their study courses and 
graduation! The conclusions from this 
are for themselves to draw. 

For the church, however, the fact 
of their writing being published 
anonymously creates an awesome 
responsibility, especially on the part 
of Interim Moderators and Elders, 
who are called to watch over the flock 
of the Good Shepherd. For unless and 

until the names of these two practis- 
ing homosexuals are known as open- 
ly as their views and lifestyle, no one 
congregation can in good conscience 
receive into its pulpit, or into any or- 
dained office, any one recent 
graduate, or any one graduate of the 
next few years of any Presbyterian 
college in Canada, without inquiring 
of him or her whether he or she is one 
of these two partners. The howls of 
indignation and cries of discrimina- 
tion, invasion of privacy, or in- 
fringements on human rights, which 
may go up over this are entirely and 
squarely to be laid at the feet of the 
writer of the Open Letter. For it is he 
or she, who has cast this cloud of 
perversion over our graduates and 
students, forcing the church into seek- 
ing to remedy this outrageous and 
potentially infectious intrusion of sex- 
ual deviation into our spiritual 
leadership. 

If, on the other hand, the church 

_ will not pursue its course as the Body 
of Christ, but prefers to cow-tow to 
the demonism of this world and the 
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pervading evil in the legislation and 
community life of this nation, let it 
hear again the word of the Lord to 
Ephesus, “‘I will come to you and 
remove your lampstand from its place, 
unless you repent.’’ For then, the 
course the church is taking, will be 
suicidal. 

Furthermore, I do hope that the 
above will demonstrate the doubtful 
wisdom of publishing anonymous let- 
ters on moral issues that are 
contentious. 

Hans W. Zegerius, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Homosexuality 
‘‘an abomination’’ 

The mandate of the church, accord- 
ing to the two self-confessed practis- 
ing homosexuals (letter March 
Record), is one of ‘liberation and 
sincerity. ’ 

From the contents of their letter it 
appears that they want to be liberated 
of that which the Bible teaches about 
homosexual acts. They are hoping and 
even ‘praying’ for the church to re- 
nounce these prejudices! 

Praying for the church to commit 
apostacy? This comes from people 
who are already active in leadership 
postions! 

The mandate of the church is the 
great commission; i.e., the preaching 
of the Gospel. To become inheritors 
of the promises laid down in this 
Gospel we must repent of our sinful 
ways so that the Great Physician can 
start his healing process which will 
culminate in the freedom of sin and 
death. 

Hiding behind the fallacy that a 
homosexual relationship is no more 
sinful than a heterosexual relationship 
is the product of wishful thinking and 
a distortion of the facts. The former 
is man-made, and in terms of God’s 
created order, does not exist. 
However, this man-made product is 
an abomination in God’s sight. The 
latter on the other hand belongs to 
God’s creation, hence is, in itself, not 
sinful. 

The legislation of human rights may 
be necessary in a pluralistic secular 
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society. I would like to point out 
however, that the church has already 
a ‘believer’s right’; i.e., Blessed are 
those who wash their robes, that they 
may have the right to the tree of 
life...(Rev. 22, 14). 
W. Hoogendoorn, 
Chateauguay, Que. 


Our correspondents are remind- 
ed that we cannot publish total- 
ly anonymous letters. If the 
situation warrants, we will 
withhold the author’s name on 


request, and maintain confiden- 
tiality. However, we have to 
have a name and address to pro- 
tect the integrity of the 
magazine. 


End the silence! 

I am writing to honour the authors 
of ‘‘An open letter ... concerning the 
rights of homosexual ministers and lay 
people in the Church’’ (March, 1986) 
for their courage and candour. I was 
wondering how long it would be 
before someone from the self- 
described ‘silent number’ finally 
spoke up on behalf of those of us who 
are homosexual in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. May their letter be 
only the ‘opening shot’ in a volley of 
correspondence on this issue! 

The situation which they describe 
might also have been mine if I had not 
decided a few years ago to abandon 
a career in the ministry of our church 
because of the impossibility of being 
a practising ‘gay’ Christian pastor and 
this — not because it is (necessarily) 
theologically untenable — but because 
our church will not have it! Just 
witness the dearth of correspondence 
and editorial silence on the subject in 
our national magazine and the lack of 
a ‘caucus’ to represent our interests 
before the General Assembly as 
several of the Presbyterian churches 
in the United States currently have. 
Our matching silence does not mean 
that we do not exist: rather, we have 
just been silent! And that — I should 
add — mostly out of fear of disclosure 
and ruination. Perhaps now, as St. 
Paul puts it (2 Cor. 6:2) ‘‘is the ac- 
ceptable time; behold, now is the day 


of salvation’’ for those of us who are 
what-we-would-not-be but who find | 
precious little sympathy or under- | 
standing within this particular ‘arm’ 
of the Body of Christ for our 
condition. 

In issuing this call for a full-fledged 
debate in our church on this topic, I 
regret that I am unable to sign my 
name. While I consider integrity and 
honesty two of the greatest of virtues 
by which a person may live, I must 
also consider my present employment 
within a Christian agency (which 
would be abruptly terminated if my 
orientation was known) and those lov- 
ed ones who do not yet know what I 
am and who deserve more than to be 
informed through the pages of even 
The Presbyterian Record! 

Until I ‘come out’ fully then, you 
may also sign me ‘‘Anonymous.”’ 

Name withheld by request 


The cost of acceptance 


Re: an open letter to the Commit- 
tee on Church Doctrine (and The 
Presbyterian Record) concerning the 
rights of homosexual ministers and lay 
people in the church; on reading the 
letter, I thought for a moment that 
‘‘Barsanuphius’’ had not only 
developed bad taste (for the first time 
in his career), but had also gotten 
himself misplaced! 

The ‘*Anonymous’’ authors of this 
open letter have displayed the same 
degree of cowardice as they have of 
arrogance. 

Homosexual behaviour — whether 
modified by ‘‘faithful’’ or ‘‘pro- 
miscuous’”’ is sin. 

Why? 

**Sin is any want of conformity un- 
to, or transgression of, the law of 
God.”’ 

Homosexual behaviour — any kind 
— is sin, because it transgresses the 
law of God as found in Holy Scrip- 
ture, Old and New Testament. 

And so it deserves the same kind of 
treatment as other forms of blatant sin. 

As a matter of discipline, no Church 
can tolerate blatant adultery — or even 
blatant ‘‘non adulterous’’ fornication 
— or indeed, any of the behaviours of 
those persons referred to in 1 Corin- 
thians 6:9, 10 — especially so in those 
who would presume to be leaders, 
those whose life-styles, examples and 


fuences would, in their very tolera- 
ion, seduce others to such forms of 
irighteousness. 

The authors of the letter are ar- 
‘ogant, because they would arrogate 
wuthority to define what is sin, what 
's not sin, what is immoral, and what 
is moral, from God to themselves. 

They are cowardly, because they 
refuse to identify themselves — come 
out of the closet — and renounce the 
hypocrisy they claim is their sin — or, 
maybe, in all conscience, they cannot 
gaily be self-accepting of their 
behaviour, of their sin. 

They can have all they need from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But such accep- 
tance has been costly to him — and it 
will be costly to them. 

On their part, it will cost them 
Repentance — renunciation, not mere- 
ly of their ‘“‘hypocrisy,’’ which they 
seem to treat so lightly, but also of 
their behaviour, which they love so 
highly. 

Perhaps from the social-civic point 
of view they should feel encouraged 
that homsexual persons are being ac- 
cepted and treated as persons; but is 
there not the other side of the coin, 
that of moral sensitivity; should socie- 
ty be obliged to accept in its midst, 
openly, with tolerance, their 
behaviour? 

William D.W. Clinton, 
Cowansville, P.Q. 


Mysterious and 
nefarious powers 

Re: The case of the fornicating 
ministers (anonymous letter, 
Presbyterian Record, March 1986, 
p.36). Just for the record, I resigned 
at my own volition from eldership in 
1975 and I and my wife (with due 
apologies to your 10 per cent/year 
membership increase organization) 
will not hesitate to resign from church 
membership altogether if the laity 
becomes confronted with homosex- 
uals in and around the pulpit. Enough 
is enough. 

I am afraid that long neglected 
statistics now prevail over substance 
that was, in fact, never there. About 
twenty years ago the laity was abun- 
dantly exposed to the ‘‘God-is-dead”’ 
movement. Following that we have to 
share in the cursillo-craze. And now 
the two fads seems to be combined in 


unscriptural tolerance. 

Please note that introducing letters 
of this type also casts a severe shadow 
on the suggested prayer for Tuesday, 
January 28, 1986 in the Presbyterian 
Prayer Partnership Guide; while the 
attached article of Presbyterian 
minister Robert J. Bernhardt of 
Hamilton, Ontario, published in the 
Dutch ethnic weekly Calvinist Contact 
should have been dealt with in The 
Presbyterian Record instead. 

I do hope, however, that we may 
obtain the necessary clarification and 
correction from the mysterious and 
nefarious powers that seem to propel 
our church into a spiritual abyss. 

Ed. I read Mr. Bernhardt’s fine col- 
umn regularly. The point made in the 
column you attached was an expres- 
sion of surprise that there had been lit- 
tle or no discussion on the issue of 
homosexuality in the church, either at 
Assembly or in ‘‘Letters’’ in The 
Record. I can’t create ‘‘Letters’’ but 
perhaps there is no need to be con- 
cerned about silence on the sub- 
ject....now. 

Incidentally, The Calvinist Contact 
is more than a ‘‘Dutch ethnic week- 
ly.’’ It is primarily an English publica- 
tion.... with a few pages in Dutch. It 
is a newspaper that deserves wider 
readership among Presbyterians and 
others outside the Christian Reform- 
ed Church. 

Bruce Bokhout, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
P.S. Please note that the letter uses 16 
times the term ‘‘we’’ without feeling 
the need to refer to any higher 
standard. 
P.P.S. Is Mr. Hugh McKellar’s AIDS 
article, ‘‘Confronting the latest 
scourge,’’ in the February, 1986 
Presbyterian Record, related to the 
above? 
(Ed. No.) 


Refugees need our help 

In Kampuchea, Central America, 
Africa and other countries, and con- 
tinents, refugee families desperately 
hope for concerned people to offer 
them the opportunity to escape their 
bleak environment. Vast numbers of 
helpless children and suffering women 
are among the millions that continue 
to pay the price of man’s inhumanity. 
The violence of war and despotism 
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America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and_ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we’ll send you...a 
‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 
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Parkview Presbyterian 
Church, Saskatoon 
is celebrating its 75th Anniversary June 27-29, 
1986. Any one interested in attending may 
contact Rev. Dr. Michael Tai, 821 Avenue 
E North, Saskatoon, Sask. S7L 1S7. 


Homecoming Weekend, St. Andrew's 
Church, North Battleford, Saskatchewan, and 
100th Anniversary Gardner Church, will be 
held Oct. 11-12, 1986. 


Centennial 1886-1986 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Boissevain, Manitoba 
will celebrate its 100th Anniversary on 
Sunday, August 10th, 1986. Morning 
and evening services, with an afternoon 
reception, will be held in the church 
building. All who have ever shared in our 
fellowship are cordially invited to attend. 
Accommodation may be available in any 
of 3 motels and 4 campsites. To request 
a billet you may phone Grace Atkison 
(204) 534-6768 or Hattie Moncur (204) 
534-7160. 

Boissevain is less than 20 miles from the 
beautiful International Peace Gardens, 
bounded by Turtle Mountain Provincial 
Park — a camper's paradise, with its 
lakes and well kept campsites in pleasant 
wooded surroundings. 


Plan your holiday around 
the August 10th weekend! 


For more information contact: 
Mrs. Hattie Moncur 
Box 1121, 
Boissevain, Manitoba ROK OEO 
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often results in the innocent paying a 
heavy toll. 

The reader of this letter has the op- 
portunity — with the help of the Cana- 
dian government — to play an essen- 
tial caring role in reaching out to one 
of these many families to enable them 
to enter Canada as a _ sponsored 
refugee. 

Words cannot describe the tremen- 


dous joy that will be in the heart of 


a refugee that is welcomed to our great 
country and the exhilarating satisfac- 
tion by active members of the con- 
gregation that co-sponsors a family (or 
possibly an individual). The entire 
church and community will also gain 
from this love in action programme. 
PLEASE — for the sake of these 
despairing people in distant lands, 
pick up your phone and talk with your 
minister and other concerned 
members of your church TODAY, to 
begin a new or renewed refugee 
assistance programme. It will be one 
of the most worthy moves you will 
make for yourself, your church, and 
a refugee family waiting to grasp your 
helping hand. 
Terrance D. Smith, 
Co-ordinator, Refugee 
Assistance Programme, 
Waterloo North Presbyterian Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., N2V 1G7. 


‘The fear of man 
bringeth a snare’”’ 


After reading the March issue of 


The Presbyterian Record one wonders 
where the Presbyterian Church is go- 
ing. On page 12 is an article entitled 
‘‘What the world needs now”’ and it 
is a list of Christ-rejecting religions 
telling us that this is what we need. 
Surely the only need and hope for this 
world is the Lord Jesus Christ — not 
a way, but THE way. As Christians, 
may we realize we are to be salt to 
stay the corruption all around us. 

What we need is another Protestant 
Reformation and to get back to the Bi- 
ble, The Word of God. 

On page 22 is an article entitled 
‘Canadian Christian Festival’’ with 
the words ‘‘A big revival operation? 
No way....’’ How can we expect the 
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Lord to work when we don’t want a 
revival? By their fruits ye shall know 
them. 

This is one more example of the 
humanistic element that is so prevalent 
today. 

Gordon Withers, 
Listowel, Ont. 


Too many Bible 
translations 

Just a note in regard to the Rev. 
George Young’s letter in the March 
issue. 

I agree with him wholeheartedly 
about too many Bible translations be- 
ing used today. 

In his last paragraph I would like to 
add the statement, that as he suggests 
if ministers would read from the ver- 
sion that is in the pews, that more peo- 
ple would willingly pick up the Bible 
and follow the reading. If this happen- 
ed there is no doubt it would be 
helpful to them, as it is to me, in the 
understanding of that particular 
scripture. 

I enjoy reading The Record; keep up 
the good work. 


Margaret Wilson, 
Milton, Ont. 


**More of us...than 
there is of them!”’ 

Members of Geneva Church in 
Chesley are always very kind when 
expressing their views. Yet they 
showed no great enthusiasm about the 
contents of The Presbyterian Record 
during the annual meeting. Here are 
some of their comments: 

“If these professors and whatnots 
can’t speak our language they should 
not be writing important articles.”’ 

‘‘Most of the material is too 
academic for me to break my brains 
over.”’ 

‘‘They are always telling us about 
foreign countries; I like to hear more 
about conditions in our own country.”’ 

‘‘They are always talking about 
what happens in the cities. We should 
hear much more about us agri- 
business people.”’ 

‘Yeah, there’s more of us in the 
church than there is of them!”’ 

“Right on, let’s hear it for the 
farmers!”’ 

Moved by Doug Foster, seconded 


by Francis Thomson, that these con- | 

cerns be passed on to The Record of- | 

fice. Carried. j 

For Geneva Presbyterian i 

Church, Ontario, — 

Wm. Lennips 

Ed. Are you sure? See January, 1986, 
“Survey. ’’ And I would welcome ar- 
ticles by, or about, ‘‘us agri-business 

people.’’ | 


Visit! 

May I, through the medium of your 
magazine, speak to the ministers and 
elders of Presbyterian churches? 

I frequently hear complaints, from 
members of various congregations, 
that their minister never visits their 
home. Even the elders do not deliver 
communion cards. What a shame that 
our congregations have come to this 
point! It tells a sad story about our 
present-day ‘‘church life.’’ Our goal 
— double our membership in the 80s 
— is not likely to be achieved. 

Which denominations are growing 
most rapidly now? Those which are 
family oriented, with the church 
becoming the focal point of the fami- 
ly. Many of my acquaintances are in 
these denominations and enjoy their 
ministers visiting in their homes. 
These men know what is happening in 
the family and are able to celebrate or 
give guidance as is needed. They don’t 
stand in their pulpits on Sunday and 
invite you to “‘coffee club’’ after the 
service so, and I quote, ‘“We can get 
to know you better.’’ They are visiting 
in the homes as a friend, and make 
even the youths feel comfortable talk- 
ing about their problems and their 
need for spiritual guidance. 

I ask ministers in general, ‘*What 


do you know = about most 
members/adherents of your 
congregation?’ 


1) What are you doing to give 
guidance to the young married 
couples? Do you know what their 
aspirations are? 

2) The busy single mothers, 
businessmen, etc., need to know 
where their strength can be renewed. 
3) Do you know that the young man 
who appears so restless is fighting a 
terminal illness? What help have you 
given him? 

4) Have you been working with your 
‘*Seniors,’’ helping them feel useful, 


yet preparing them for the inevitable 


time when one will be left alone? 

5) Do you shy away from the young 
widower/widow? Did you preach the 
funeral service of the spouse and then 
retreat to the ‘‘sanctuary of your 
pulpit?’’ Why? Are you afraid of 
death? Do you not believe in eternal 


| life? 


These situations are found in any 


| congregation, in any church, in any 
| town/city in Canada. 


As ministers and elders read this, I 
suspect they are saying *‘This doesn’t 
apply to me.’’ Think again! Do you 
visit the members/adherents of your 
congregation? Do these people think 
of you as a friend, or have you put 
yourself on a pulpit (pedestal) above 
the ‘‘common folk’’? The Bible 
teaches us that Jesus visited among the 
common folk. You, as a Presbyterian 
minister, must follow his lead. 

I was most impressed recently when 
I visited the Presbyterian church I at- 
tended many years ago. When I at- 
tended, the congregation was small. 
Now, it is a large congregation. (No, 
it did not grow because of urban ex- 
pansion.) The people are happy and 
smile a welcoming smile. Responding 
to my comment about the feeling of 
welcome and happiness that pervades 
this congregation, my elderly aunt 
said, ‘‘Oh yes, __has really made our 
church come alive. He visits us and 
knows our families, our joys, our sor- 
rows. In fact, we are a family.’’ That 
was evident! 

I challenge other ministers to take 
the lead in turning their congregations 
into a ‘‘church family.’’ Visit! Be visi- 
ble! Be aware! Be a friend! Minister- 
ing isn’ta SUNDAY ONLY job. It is 
a calling that often stretches you to the 
limit, or should. 

If this epistle jolts even one minister 
out of his complacency, it has been 
worth my effort. What a blessing it 
would be if more than one were to 
think of these things. 

Analyze your congregation careful- 
ly — what do you really know about 
them? More importantly — analyze 
yourself — be honest in your heart. 
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Board of World Mission 
approves policy change 
proposal 

At their Annual General Meeting in 
Toronto, March 10-12, the BWM 
moved to end the practice of com- 
pulsory appointments of all students 
graduating from the theological col- 
leges. A motion was passed ‘‘that all 
licentiates be free to seek a call to a 
congregation, to a special ministry, or 
to service under the BWM in Canada, 
or overseas;’’ and ‘‘that this be effec- 
tive immediately.”’ 

This recommendation will be 
presented for approval to General 
Assembly, in June, as part of the 
report of the BWM. 


The Presbyterian 
College awards DDs 

The Rev. Douglas A. Wilson, BA, 
of First Presbyterian Church, Col- 
ingwood, Ontario, and the Rev. Duk 
Sung Kim, BD, of the Korean Chris- 
tian Church in Japan, have been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (honoris causa) by The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 

The degrees will be conferred at the 
College Convocation. 


Educational event 
held at Ewart College 

On January 24-28, 1986, Ewart 
College, Toronto, held another event 
in their Continuing Education Pro- 
gramme. The theme was ‘‘Youth 
Ministry in the 80s.’’ Under the team 
leadership of Janie Goodwin, 
Diaconal Ministries, and the Rev. Ted 
Siverns, both from St. David’s 
Church, Kelowna, B.C., the 32 par- 
ticipants gained assistance with their 
own youth ministries. 

In order to understand the purpose 
and ultimate goal of this essential 
ministry, several topics were ex- 
plored. The group discussed the faith 
development of teens, teenage 
pregnancy and teenage suicide. The 
seriousness of the last two subjects 
was emphasized by viewing the film 
‘“‘Whatever Happened to Child- 
hood?’’. The group also examined the 
Bibby-Posterski study concerning the 
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News 


interests of young people. It was 
determined that peer relationships are 
a crucial influence on, and concern to, 
today’s youth. This idea was reinforc- 
ed with the presentation of the film 
‘*The Breakfast Club.’’ Consequent- 
ly, the participants sought ways in 
which the Church’s youth ministry 
could emphasize the ‘friendship 
factor.’ 

The participants continued their 
glimpse into the teen world by view- 
ing several rock videos and exploring 
ways many of them could be used in 
discussion groups and Bible studies. 
As an outside activity, they observed 
young people on the streets of Toron- 
to, visiting arcades and music stores. 
Various programme and youth- 
oriented worship ideas were shared. 
The event concluded with a Com- 
munion Service in the College Chapel. 


200 years of 
Presbyterian witness 
in Montreal 

A Service of Thanksgiving to mark 
200 years of Presbyterian witness in 
Montreal was held March 9 at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 

It was on March 12, 1786, follow- 
ing the arrival of John Bethune, a 
Highland Loyalist and Church of 
Scotland chaplain, that the first 
distinctively Presbyterian service was 
held in the city. In the fall of 1792, 
the first Presbyterian Church to be 
erected in Canada was completed on 
Montreal’s St. Gabriel Street. The 
opening decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw a rapid growth of the 
Presbyterian Church in the city, with 
the St. Gabriel Street congregation in 
the east (later to become a part of The 
First Presbyterian Church of Mon- 
treal) and the St. Peter Street con- 
gregation (St. Andrew’s) in the west, 
together with the vigorous American 
Presbyterian Church organized in 
1823. 

The 1200-seat sanctuary of St. An- 
drew and St. Paul was filled to 
standing-room for the commemorative 
service. Services were cancelled at the 
other churches in the Montreal 
Presbytery so that the congregations 
could attend. The minister and con- 


gregation of Erskine and American }| 
United Church, a church with a strong | 
link to the Presbyterian tradition, were | 
also present. 

Dr. J.C. McLelland, Moderator of | 
the General Assembly, was the guest 
speaker. He said that Montreal 
Presbyterians are regaining a spirit of 
‘‘positive witness’’ after experiencing 
two major crises this century — the 
Church Union of 1925, and the elec- 
tion of the Partis Quebecois in 1976, 
which led many English-speaking 
Quebecers to leave the province. 

Dr. McLelland told the congrega- 
tion that the 6,230 local Presbyterians 
should not forget that they are among 
about 70 million members of churches 
following the Reform traditions of 
John Calvin and John Knox, or that 
in Montreal they enjoy strong inter- 
church co-operation. 


Invitations as soon 
as possible please! 

The Committee to Advise with the 
Moderator wishes to notify congrega- 
tions that anticipate an event in the 
coming year at which they hope to 
have the Moderator that invitations 
should be extended as soon as possi- 
ble — preferably now. The 
Moderator’s schedule is difficult to 
juggle at the best of times, and the task 
is made more difficult if requests con- 
tinue to come in throughout the entire 
course of a Moderatorial year. Of 
course, the final decision on the 
itinerary is up to each Moderator. The 
Committee to Advise limits itself as 
its title indicates. Avoid disappoint- 
ment. Book now! 


Bernard Zylstra 
dead at 51 


Dr. Bernard Zylstra, first principal 
and president of the Institute for 
Christian Studies in Toronto, died on 
March 4, at the age of 51, after a bat- 
tle with cancer. 

Zylstra began his time at ICS in 
1968, the year the Institute first open- 
ed its doors to students, as a professor 
of political theory — a position he held 
until his death. 

In 1978 he was appointed principal 
of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Christian Scholarship, the 


+ 


organization which founded ICS. 


When AACS and ICS merged into one 
institution in 1983 Zylstra became its 
president. Later that year ICS rceiv- 


ed a charter from the Ontario 


Legislature to grant degrees. 


In December, 1984, Zlystra an- 
nounced his decision to resign as 
president in order to devote his time 


to teaching and research. At the time 
_ of his death he was on sabbatical and 


_ planned to work on writing a book on 


the crisis of political liberalism. 

A true academic, Bernard Zylstra 
was committed to integrating the 
Christian faith with the role of 
learning. 


Study says bishops’ 
political stands 
divisive 

(EPS) — A national survey of 
Roman Catholics in the United States 
finds lay people registering a high rate 
of disapproval of bishops taking stands 
on ‘‘political issues.’” Asked whether 
‘“Catholic bishops should take public 
stands on some political issues such as 
the arms race or the American 
economic system,’’ 80 per cent of 
priests, but only 39 per cent of laity 
expressed approval. 


Evangelical — 
Roman Catholic 
Dialogue on Mission 
statement published 


(RES News) — The Evangelical - 
Roman Catholic Dialogue on Mission 
(ERCDOM) document, the product of 
meetings between leading evangelicals 
and Roman Catholic participants nam- 
ed by the Vatican Secretariat for Pro- 
moting Christian Unity, has been 
given its final form and is ready for 
publication. The historic document is 
written in an irenic tone but does not 
avoid ‘‘the divisions on important 
questions of faith’? between 
evangelicals and Roman Catholics. 
The meetings between the two parties 
which led to ERCDOM took place 
over the period from 1977-84. 

Following are excerpts from the 
statement: . 
- Our Report is far from being 


| definitive; the dialogue needs to be 


continued and developed. 
- We are agreed that since the 


biblical texts have been inspired by 
God, they remain the ultimate, perma- 
nent, and normative reference of the 
revelation of God. 

- Many of our teachers belong to the 
past. Both Evangelicals and Roman 
Catholics have inherited a rich legacy 
of tradition. We cherish creeds, con- 
fessions, and conciliar statements. We 
peruse the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church. 

- Roman Catholics think 
Evangelicals overstress the corruption 
of human beings by affirming their 
‘*total depravity’’ ... while 
Evangelicals think Roman Catholics 
underestimate it and are therefore un- 
wisely optimistic about the capacity, 
ability, and desire of human beings to 
respond to the grace of God. 

- The word ‘‘gospel’’ has come to 
have different meanings in our two 
communities. 

- The sociopolitical consequences of 
God’s saving action through Christ 
have been manifest throughout 
history. They still are. 

- We have been agreeably surpris- 
ed to discover a considerable consen- 
sus among us that repentance and 
faith, conversion and baptism, 
regeneration and incorporation into 
the Christian community all belong 
together, although we have needed to 
debate their relative positions in the 
scheme of salvation. 

- Roman Catholics and Evangelicals 
are agreed that the only ground for 
assurance is the objective word of 
Christ; this ground does not lie in any 
way in the believer. 

- Evangelicals tend to stress the 
discontinuity, and Roman Catholics 
the continuity, between man 
unredeemed and man redeemed. 

- There seems to be no justification 
for organizing separate Roman 
Catholic and Evangelical projects of 
a purely humanitarian nature, and 
every reason for undertaking them 
together. 

- Since both Roman Catholics and 
Evangelicals believe that the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted by Jesus as a 
means of grace, and agree that he 
commanded his disciples to ‘‘do this 
in remembrance’”’ of him, it is a grief 
to us that we are so deeply divided in 
an area in which we should be united, 
and that we are therefore unable to 


obey Christ’s command together. 

- We recognize that conscientious 
conviction leads some people to 
change from Roman Catholic to 
Evangelical or Evangelical to Roman 
Catholic allegiance, and leads others 
to seek to persuade people to do so. 
If this happens in conscience and 
without coercion, we would not call 
it proselytism. 

The ERCDOM report will be 
published by William B. Eerdmans in 
the United States and Pasternoster 
Press in England. 


US evangelist sends 
chaplains to 
Nicaraguan ‘“‘contras’’ 
(EPS) — Pat Robertson, head of the 
Christian Broadcasting Network, 
recently stated in Washington, D.C., 
that CBN supplies ‘‘chaplaincy ser- 
vice and Bibles’’ to the ‘‘contras’’ in 
Nicaragua. Last October, Robertson 
denied CBN_~ was © sending 
humanitarian aid to the ‘‘contras.’’ 


Vatican criticizes 
d’Escoto’s ‘‘way of the 
cross”’ 

(EPS) — Suspended Roman 
Catholic priest Miguel d’Escoto, 
Nicaragua’s foreign affairs minister, 
walked a 300-kilometre ‘‘way of the 
cross’’ in February for- which he 
received severe criticism in the 
Vatican newspaper Osservatore 
Romano. The newspaper called his 
purpose ‘‘clearly political, putting 
people’s faith at the service of the 
regime... turning people against their 
pastors, deepening all the more 
wounds already inflicted’’ on the 
Church in Nicaragua. 


Further argument on 
abortion seems likely 
for Kirk 

Argument in the Church of Scotland 
over its policy on abortion is likely to 
be resumed after a decision by Edin- 
burgh Presbytery to present an over- 
ture to the General Assembly calling 
for a fresh examination of the issue 
‘‘with fuller research and wider con- 
sultation’’ with a view to meeting the 
needs of the Church’s pastoral care. 
Last year’s Church of Scotland 
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General Assembly voted by a small 
majority to take a hard line on abor- 
tion based on the concept of the in- 
violability of the foetus. 

Since the decision there have been 
signs of discontent in a section of the 
Church, which includes doctors and 
academics. The Kirk’s Board of Social 
Responsibility, which won the 
Assembly support for the hard line, 
has promised a further report but does 
not want to change its position. 

However, both sides agree that 
there is a need for some change in Bri- 
tain’s liberal abortion law. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


English Anglicans 
look at Freemasonry 
(EPS) — Two Freemasons are part 
of a seven-member group set up by the 
Church of England to consider 
whether Freemasonry is compatible 
with Christianity. Last year, the 
British Methodist conference advised 
against combining Christianity with 
Freemasonry. 


Templeton Prize 
winner announced 

The most valuable annual prize in 
the world will this year be awarded to 
Princeton theologian Dr. James 
McCord for his pioneering work in 
theological education. 

The Templeton Prize for Progress 
in Religion, valued at more than 
$230,000 (US), will be presented by 
Princess Alexandra at a ceremony in 
the Guildhall in London, England, on 
the 13th of this month. 

Born in 1919 in Rusk, Texas, Dr. 
McCord was educated at Austin Col- 
lege, University of Texas, Harvard, 
and University of Edinburgh. He was 
Instructor of Philosophy at Universi- 
ty of Texas, pastor of Westminster 
Presybterian Church in Austin, and 
Dean and Professor of Systematic 
Theology at the Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary during the 
years 1944-59. 

In 1959 he became President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and 
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“Sure everyone was smiling during the sermon. You gave the same one last week.” | 


there established himself as a 
theological educator. In 1982 he 
founded the Centre of Theological In- 
quiry at Princeton. 

From 1977-82 Dr. McCord served 
as President of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. Twenty-one 
universities in the USA, Canada, 
Hungary, Korea, Romania, Scotland 
and Switzerland have conferred 
degrees upon him. 

He is the 14th winner of the 
Templeton Prize, which was founded 
by Presbyterian layman John M. 
Templeton to recognize those who 
have pioneered new ways of 
understanding God. 


*‘Language Law’’ dead 
in Taiwan 

(EPS) — The proposed ‘‘Language 
Law’’ for Taiwan (see ‘‘News’’, Feb. 
1986 Record) is dead, according to the 
1985 Annual Report of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. The 
Report states: ‘‘The Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, as well as other 
organizations, expressed strong pro- 
test at this draft (of the Language 
Law). It was only a short time later 
that newspapers carried articles say- 
ing that this draft was ‘dead’ and that 
it was an ill-conceived idea. We thank 
our friends for their concern, letters 
and prayers...’’. 

The question of language is a very 
sensitive issue for the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan and the indigenous 
peoples of that country. The 
Presbyterian Church, the largest 
Christian denomination in Taiwan, 
with a growing membership of more 
than 190,000, has used the Taiwanese 
language in the preaching of the 


Gospel ever since the church was 
established over 100 years ago. In 
1983, an attempt was made by the 
government to restrict the use of 
Taiwanese — particularly in the ac- 
tivities of evangelization. This led to 
the drafting of the ‘“Language Law.”’ 
The draft was finally withdrawn at the 
end of 1985 by Prime Minister Yu 
Kuo-hwa. 


Nigerian bishops 
oppose Islamic 
Conference membership 

(EPS) — Nigeria’s Roman Catholic 
bishops have urged the country to 
revoke its decision to join the inter- 
national Islamic Conference Organiza- 
tion. The bishops say Nigerian 
membership is “‘an injustice to other 
religions’’ and violates the country’s 
constitution. 

Islam and Christianity each account 
for about half of Nigeria’s population. 


1000 years of 
Russian Christianity 
(EPS) — Eastern Orthodox Arch- 
bishop Pitirim of Volokolamsk told a 
meeting in Tutzing, FRG, honoring 
his 60th birthday that his Russian 
Orthodox Church wants to use the oc- 
casion of the 1000th anniversary of 
‘“Russia’s baptism’’ in 988 to 
strengthen contacts between Chris- 
tians around the world, and in the 
cause of peace. Archbishop Pitirim, 
whose responsibilities include the 
ROC publications department, said 
co-operation between the Church in 
East and West is a ‘‘major contribu- 
tion to ... understanding and the 
lessening of tension.’’ go 
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THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Monkton, Ont., 
presented gifts of appreciation to their organist, James McCallum, 
and their secretary-treasurer (for 25 years), Mrs. Jean Ward, on 
the occasion of their retirements. Kenneth Brown (far right), clerk 
of session, is shown making the presentations. 


ON SUNDAY, Feb. 16, the Rev. Robert Little celebrated 30 years 
in the ordained ministry. At his church, St. Andrew’s, Maple, Ont., 
the congregation held a dinner after the morning service and 
presented him with a new preaching gown. Pictured with the Rev. 
Little are: Andrew Snider, Jean Miller and Janet Sutherland (far 
left), who presented the gown to him. 


90TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS for Mrs. Jessie Hutchinson 
were held in the Church Hall of St. John’s, Winnipeg, Man., on 
Feb. 16. One hundred and seventy-five friends were on hand to 
attest to Mrs. Hutchinson’s Christian love and witness. Family 
members representing four generations were also present. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, a longtime member of St. John’s, has served in Sun- 
day School and children’s work and is still active in choir activities 
and women’s groups. She is pictured with (left) Dr. James D. and 
Mrs. Irene Marnoch, and (right) the Rev. Kenneth Innes, minister 
of St. John’s, who piped the guests into the hall. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


FAMILY, FRIENDS, and members of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, 
gathered to say goodbye to the Rev. Hamish and Mrs. Betty Ken- 
nedy on the occasion of Mr. Kennedy’s retirement. The couple 
served St. Giles devotedly for over 16 years. A crowd of more 
than 300, including the Kennedys’ children — Margaret, Kathleen, 
James and John — and 13 grandchildren, were on hand for an 
anniversary-retirement dinner, Feb. 2, that included words of 
tribute, stories and song. Mr. Kennedy is pictured receiving a ‘well- 
filled’ billfold from W/Cmdr. George Lee on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. The couple was also presented with a cross made of stain- 
ed glass from the church, pictures of the Sunday School children, 
and roses. The Kennedys plan to live in Ottawa. 


THE DEDICATION of the new sanctuary of St. John’s Church, 
White Rock, B.C., was held Jan. 26. Pictured in the foreground 
are the Rev. D.C. Robertson, the church’s minister, and the Rev. 
David Stewart, Moderator of the Presbytery of Westminster. 
Standing in the back are (left to right): the Rev. Tony Plomp, Clerk 
of the Presbytery; Dr. Alex MacSween, guest speaker for the oc- 
casion: and Frank Richardson, clerk of session. The sanctuary 
was completed at a cost of $310,000. 


THE LEFT VESTRY of Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., was 
refurbished as a History Room with a bequest to the church from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Catharine Barker. Mrs. Barker’s sister, 
Mrs. Grace Barkley, (seated) is pictured talking with Mrs. Allie 


Barton, a longtime friend and a member of Knox. 
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ON JANUARY 26, the first Sunday of ‘‘Mission Month’ at St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, 
the congregation commissioned their first overseas career missionary. Dr. Shirley Donald, 
a member of St. Paul’s, is an anaesthetist, who left in February to work at Nyankunde 
Medical Centre in north-eastern Zaire. Dr. Donald will work under the Africa Inland Mis- 
sion, but will be largely supported by St. Paul’s. Taking part in the service were: (front 
row, left to right) the Rev. Desmond McConaghy, minister of St. Paul’s; the Rev. Melvin 
Donald, Shirley’s father; Dr. Shirley Donald; Mrs. Muriel Barrington, chairman of the mis- 
sion committee; and Prof. Samuel Escobar, guest preacher. In the back row are: the 
Rev. Donald MacKenzie, Africa Inland Mission representative; the Rev. Ted Stevens, 
assistant minister; John Paul, clerk of session; and David Squires, youth director. 


a og 


THE EXPLORERS GROUP of St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, N.S., recently entertained 
the residents of the Oddfellows’ Home with a programme of songs, music and step- 
dancing, followed by a lunch of sandwiches and sweets. The group is looking forward 
to a return visit in the near future. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, Peterborough, Ont., said ‘thank you and 
happy retirement’ to their beloved minister, Dr. Alex J. Calder, and his wife, Helen, at 
a reception held in the church hall on Jan. 26. In honour of their 25 years of service 
to St. Paul, and over 40 years to the church as a whole, the Calders received a 1986 
automobile and a purse of money from the congregation. Dr. Calder was Moderator of 
the 110th General Assembly. 
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PICTURED is Mrs. Luella Waters, who 
recently retired after nearly 35 years as 
pianist at St. Andrew’s Church, Gordon- 
ville, Ont. The congregation presented 
Mrs. Waters with a bouquet of roses, a 
cassette tape of special music and a sum 
of money in appreciation of her long and 
dedicated service. 


Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
celebrated its 160th Anniversary during 
1985, with several special services and 
celebrations. At one service banners, 
which were made by each organization 
in the church and designed to reflect their 
individual purposes, were dedicated and 
hung. A dedication hymn was compos- 
ed for the occasion by the organist, Mrs. 
Rosemary Harden. The Anniversary Ser- 
vice was held May 26 and conducted by 
the minister of Knox, the Rev. Robert 
Martin. Dr. Stephen Farris was the guest 
minister. A stained glass window was 
presented -in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Barton by their family and 
dedicated by the Rev. James McGowan, 
a former minister of the church. The 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
the Bartons sang a medley of ‘their 
favourite hymns. A hot roast beef din- 
ner was provided to 250 people by the 
Anniversary Committee, assisted by the 
various church organizations. Other ac- 
tivities included: a cookbook with at least 
one recipe from each family; the plant- 
ing of two red maples in the church yard 
(one of which was donated by the 
Vankleek Hill Horticultural Society); a 
congregational dinner catered by the 
women of Trinity United Church; the 
giving of commemorative Communion 
tokens at a service, Sept. 29; and the 
hosting of the 111th meeting of the 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario. 
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EIGHT CANADIAN PRESBYTERIANS were among the nearly 600 church educators and 


ministers who gathered in San Diego, Calif., recently for the North American Event for 
Church Educators. The theme of the conference was ‘‘Creative Crossings: Conversa- 
tions with Art, Science and Theology.”’ Through plenary sessions and workshops the 
participants were challenged with the relationship of theology to the disciplines of art 
and science. Pictured, front row, left to right, are: the Rev. Ray Hodgson, workshop leader, 
Ina Adamson; Marion Barclay; Joyce Hodgson, Canadian representative to planning 
team; Barbara Woodruff. In the back, left to right, are: Amy Campbell; Colleen Smith; 
Judy Young. 


The congregation of Amberlea Church, 
Pickering, Ont., honoured their minister, 
the Rev. Morley Mitchell, and his wife, 
Barbara, on the occasion of his receiv- 
ing a D.Min. degree from Fuller 
Theological Seminary. The congrega- 
tion, a church extension charge, 
presented Dr. Mitchell with a preaching 
scarf, and his wife with a bouquet. 


Correction: A ‘‘People and 
Places’’ item carried in the March 
issue of The Record stated that the 
hymn books dedicated in January 
at Knox Church, Blue Mountain, 
N.S., were in loving memory of 
Douglas Andrew Rhyne. This 
should have read Douglas Andrew 
Rhyno. The Record apologizes to 
the Rhyno family and the con- 
gregation of Knox for this error. 


The congregation of Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont., honoured the Rev. G.L. 
Royal on the completion of his 25th year 
as their minister. Presentation 
ceremonies chaired by John Schaefer, 
chairman of the Knox 150th Anniversary 
Committee, were held following the ser- 
vice on Dec. 15, 1985. An address of ap- 
preciation was made by Bruce Sully and 
an engraved silver tray was presented on 
the congregation’s behalf by Gordon 
McManus, clerk of session. Con- 
gratulatory letters were received from the 
Moderator of General Assembly, Dr. 
J.C. McLelland, neighbouring clergy, 
Branch 109 of the Royal Canadian 
Legion (of which Mr. Royal has been 
padre for 21 years) and the mayor of 
Goderich. To commemorate their 25 
years at Knox, Mr. and Mrs. Royal 
presented the congregation with a VCR- 
TV monitor, which was received by the 
session and dedicated by Mr. Royal to 
the glory of God and in memory of the 
Royals’ parents. 


THE WEST END 


Re sidence 
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FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 
Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 
Housekeeping services 
Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 
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LITTLE, THE REV. GILBERT, 83, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died in Toronto, On- 
tario, February 18, 1986. 

He was born in Corbetton, Ont., the son 
of a Presbyterian minister. His primary and 
secondary education was received in various 
towns in which his father had charges. He 
attended high school at Guelph and later 
studied at the University of Toronto and 
Knox College, Toronto. He was a student 
minister in the charge of Elmira, Winter- 
borne and Alma in the Presbytery of 
Guelph, and on graduation from Knox Col- 
lege in 1934 he was called to that charge 
and ordained on May 14, 1934. In 1938 he 
was called to the large congregation of 
Chalmers Church in Toronto. A disastrous 
fire destroyed the church sanctuary in 1945. 
After the fire, Mr. Little established a con- 
gregation in the south Kingsway of 
Etobicoke, the first services being held in 
Etobicoke Collegiate. The congregation 
grew under Mr. Little and the historic Mon- 
tgomery Inn on Dundas Street West in 
Etobicoke was purchased and renovated for 
church purposes. Ultimately a basement 
church was built beside the Inn. In 1956 the 
congregation almalgamated with St. Giles 
Church in the north Kingsway area, and Mr. 
Little became a Family Welfare Officer and 
then a Parole Officer with the government. 
Mr. Little was well known as a very able 
preacher and a compassionate pastor. 

Mr. Little is survived by his widow, 
Mildred (Hume); a son, Gilbert, who is a 
high school teacher in Flesherton, Ont; a 
married daughter, Bonnie, in Orangeville, 
Ont; and a married daughter, Joy, who lives 
in Sacramento, California. 


Time is a three-fold pre- 
sent: the present as we 
experience it, the past as 
a present memory, and 
the future as a present 
expectation. 


St. Augustine 
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BOKMA, SAKE (JAKE), 89, faithful elder of 
St. John’s Church, White Rock, B.C. as 
long as his health permitted, Budget and Ses- 
sion Treasurer for many years, Dec. 23, 
1985. 

BOURNE, MRS. BRUCE (FLORENCE), 82, 
member of Strathcona Church, Burlington, 
Ont., and for many years member at First 
Church, Chatham, Ont., life member of 
WMS and the Ladies Aid Society, Jan. 13. 

CARTER, MAJOR ERIC (NICK), 74, 
longtime elder at St. Andrew’s Church, Kit- 
chener, Ont., who served overseas with the 
Canadian Engineers’ Education Division 
during WWII, Feb. 3. 

COLE, GEORGE L., longtime elder and 
member of Knox Church, Leamington, Ont. 

COULTER, MRS. DOROTHY, 71, longtime 
member of Rosetown Presbyterian Church, 
Rosetown, Sask., secretary-treasurer of the 
WA Sunday School teacher, and organist, 
Dec. 28, 1985. 

HARRISON, MRS. HILDA, 82, longtime 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Feb. 16. 

LANGSTAFF, MRS. ROSE, 76, longtime 
member of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C. 

LEATHERDALE, MRS. LOREEN ELLEN 
(LETHERBY), 86, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont.; she was 
appointed by the Women’s Missionary 
Society as a Hospital Visitor in the Mon- 
treal area, a position she held for 27 years; 
she died in Midland, Ont., on Feb. 12. 

MITCHELL, MRS. ANNA E. CARSON, 
longtime member of Gamebridge 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., and charter 
member of St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, 
Ont., March 9. 


ORDINATION 
Pickering, Rev. Joyce Elaine Cowing, Bethel, 
Ilderton Church, Ont., Feb.2. 


INDUCTION 
van Bruchem, Rev. Garry, Maxville, St. An- 
drew’s, and St. Elmo, Gordon Church, 
Ont., Feb. 9. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Howes, Rev. David, Montreal, Tyndale-St. 
George’s, Que., Jan. 19. 


Mills, Rev. Steven, Brantford, Knox Church, 
and Mt. Pleasant Church, Ont., Feb. 2. 

Min, Rev. Young-Key, Montreal, Korean 
Presbyterian Church, Que., Feb. 2. 


DESIGNATIONS 
Drennan, Rev. Ray, Montreal, Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Que., as missionary 
to The Presbyterian Church in Mauritius. 
Vickers, Rev. Anne, Montreal, Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Que., as missionary 
to The Presbyterian Church in Mauritius. 


TRANSITION 


RICHARDSON, DR. HORACE J., 78, elder | 
at St. Paul’s Church, Englehart, and Clerk | 
of Session at St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa j 
for 20 years. Dr. Richardson is responsi- 
ble for documenting the ill-treatment accord- | 
ed to Canadian prisoners of war in Japanese | 
prisoner-of-war camps and for securing im- | 
proved benefits to Hong Kong veterans. | 
Feb. 9. 

ROBERTSON, ROSS ALEXANDER, 71, | 
elder of Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont., 
for 28 years, March 15. 

RODNEY, MRS. H.S. (MARGARET 
HUGHSTON), 71, wife of Rev. Dr. Harry | 
Scott Rodney, minister of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., where Mrs. 
Rodney had been a member for 42 years and 
gave leadership in all phases of church life. 
She died in St. Thomas on March 9. 

SALLOUM, ADIBE (EDDIE), longtime elder 
at Calvin Church, Toronto, Ont.; formerly 
an elder at St. Paul’s Church, Toronto and 
a longtime member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., March 4. 

THOMSON, IVAN CECIL, 93, an elder in 
Cote des Neiges Church in Montreal and 
since 1957 in Knox Church, Ottawa, Jan. 
19, 

WALBERG, ALF OTTO, 74, elder, trustee, 
former Church School Superintendent and 
dear friend to all the children of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., March 10. 

WALKER, JOHN GREENHILL, SR.., fifty- 
two year member of Knox Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont.; for many years an elder; 
served on Board of Managers and as Chair- 
man of Building Committee; Feb. 28. 
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VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 
1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
PET CLAIR: 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Windsor, St. John’s Church, and Noel Road, 
St. James Church, N.S., Rev. L.G. Mac- 


donald, 101 Zinck Ave., Lower Sackville, 
N.S., B4C 1W1. 

Noodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
NBMEIBSZIs 


synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Zhateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Samuel M. Priestley, Jr., 496 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que., J4P 2M8. 

ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham Road, 

~ Moose Creek, Ont., KOC 1 WO. 

Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet Street, 
Saint-Laurent, Que., H4L 2K1. 

Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K1. (effective Aug. Ist) 

Ottawa, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. 
Morton, 2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont., KIH 7N1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 


ATTENTION 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Secretaries 


Keep an accurate record in your files of 
all additions, deletions and corrections 
sent to the Circulation Department. 


Do not send duplications or your 
subscribers may receive two copies. 


Please send address changes promptly. 
If we have not received the new address, 
a subscriber’s name will be deleted im- 
mediately when a Record is returned by 
the post office because of non-delivery. 


E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West Hill, Ont., 
MIE 3V7. 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1S0. 

Beaverton-Gamebridge pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A. Harvey Self, St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Leaksdale, Ont., LOC 1CO. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith. Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3Bl. 

Doon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders 
Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1PO0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG 1NO. 

Kitchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
bridge, Ont., N1S 3R8. (Effective May Ist) 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


Name: 


Old Address: 


New Address (print or type) 


Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 2B3. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1Z0. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald G. Kemble, 421 Sheridan St., Apt. 
402, Peterborough, Ont., K9H 7G2 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. S.C. Sullivan, 73 Larch Street, 
Sudbury, Ont., P3E 1B8. 

Toronto, Alerwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Drive, 
Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4 

continued 


Address: 


Effective Date: 


postal code 


New Congregation: 


| 50 Wynford Drive 
| Don Mills, Ontario 
| M3C 1J7 


Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
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ASSISTANT MINISTER 


OR DEACONESS 
A vital, rapidly growing church will 
appoint an Assistant Minister or 
Deaconess in the latter part of this 
year. 
The successful applicant will assume 
primary responsibility for the Chris- 
tian Education programme and will 
be expected to compliment the work 
of the minister in other areas. 


Reply in confidence to: 
Dr. J.L. Weber, 
St. Andrew’s Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, 
24 Stavebank Road, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5G 2T5 


THE PRESBYTERY OF 
PEACE RIVER 
CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY for 
MINISTER to lead in new 
ECUMENICAL MINISTRY in CHET- 
WYND. Four churches, Presbyterian, 
United, Lutheran and Anglican will be 
sharing worship and work. They need 
a MINISTER of the WORD and 
SACRAMENTS to give them 

leadership. 
If you are interested contact: 
Mr. Ian Campbell, Box 1089, 
Chetwynd, B.C. VOC 1J0 


PROFESSOR OF LITURGY 


Applications are invited for a pro- 
fessorial appointment (for Fall 1987) in 
liturgy as the primary field at an 
Anglican, United, Presbyterian 
ecumenical seminary. 


Requirements - a Ph.D. and 5 years of 
experience in liturgy. Write to Arthur 
Van Seters, Principal, Vancouver 
School of Theology, 6000 lona Drive, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


Deadline for applications: 
September 10, 1986. 


A new London Interfaith 
Counselling Centre is receiving 
applications for the position of direc- 
tor until June 15. The director will 
be responsible for teaching, counsell- 
ing and administration in the centre 
— and will be a qualified supervisor 
of Pastoral Counselling Education 
(C.A.P.E.). A job description will be 
supplied if requested in confidence 
to applicants. 


Anticipated starting time 
for employment is Oct. 1. 


Send applications to: 
Rev. Frank Mantz 
581 Westmount Dr. 
London, Ont. N6K 1X9 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., M5J 
1Ww9 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John Neil, 
Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 2C0. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. W.L. 
Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., NOA 
1A0. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Ontario 
St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Welland, Knox, and Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine, 8280 
Willoughby Drive, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
L2G 6X2. 

Whitechurch, Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Allison Ramsay, P.O. Box 54, 
Lucknow, Ont., NOG 2HO. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
OXO. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. M. 
Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles Scott, 
2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., VIG 4H8. 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818 - 5th Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Buranby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. Bernard Embree, 965 
Tollcross, N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H 2G3. 


Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack 
B.C., V2P 7Al1. 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3CS5. 

New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. i 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian | 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn- 
aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 1155 
Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 1X2. | 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., | 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 

R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr. 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericton, — 
N.B., E3B 1M2. | 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), — 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. ) 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten- 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central — 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘Teachers of English as a second language.” 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


O 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 
) 


Standing on the Promises 
Part Il — ‘‘Be confident and determined’ 


E ver thought what it might have been like to have been Joshua, the successor 
of Moses? Imagine: you are to take the place of one of the greatest leaders 


the people had ever had, the leader who had brought them out of the land of 


slavery, the leader who had gone up into the mountain and brought down to the 
people the LAW, the Word from God, written on tablets of stone! 


When you take someone else’s 
place, you usually try to do the job 
equally well, but you also attempt to 
make your own unique contribution. 
No doubt about it. Moses was “‘a hard 
act to follow.”’ 

The passage tells us that Joshua 
received very specific orders from the 
Lord God: *‘Get ready now, and cross 
the River Jordan ... I have given you 
and my people, the entire land.”’ 

And just in case such a promise was 
too much for Joshua to comprehend 
at one sitting, and just in case the enor- 
mousness of the responsibility turned 
his knees to jelly, God gave him this 
assurance: ‘‘I will be with you. I will 
never abandon you. Be determined 
and confident. Don’t be afraid or 
discouraged, for I, the Lord your 
God, am with you wherever you go.”’ 

The second chapter casts a certain 
shadow on this soon-to-be-launched 
enterprise. The text actually tells us 
very little. It does not even suggest 
that the Lord God inspires Joshua to 
do it. The (supposed to be) confident 
and determined leader sends two spies 
(whose lives are to be saved by a 
prostitute) to look over the land that 
they are about to occupy. 

But why would he do this? Wasn’t 
his ‘campaign’ planned well? Because 
after all, God had promised had he 
not? 

The report that is brought back by 
the spies proves interesting: ‘‘We are they about 
sure that the Lord has given us the LO"OCCUPY: 
whole country.”’ ...“"We really should 
not be afraid.’’ ...‘‘All the people 
there are terrified of us!”’ 

And so it happened. Faith over- 


AtOrlook OVEL 
thesiancdethat 


powered fear and the people crossed theirs! Little wonder it was called 
the river. And soon, another promise “The Promised Land.’’ 
would come true! The land would be Is that the call to the church today 


... to be determined and confident? If 
it is, then consider the implications. 

To be determined is to be set in your 
ways. 

Can Presbyterians be accused of 
that? It is something you will hear 
from the echo chambers of the past ... 
‘*those stubborn Presbyterians!” 

In a positive way however, deter- 
mination is that quality of mind and 
heart and will that enables you to stick 
to what you know is correct and right. 
And hopefully, you understand it to 
be compatible to the will of God. For 
a congregation, it could be the 
acknowledgment of a common pur- 
pose and then abiding by it, even 
when to do so demands much sacrifice 
of time and energy and money. 

For an individual, determination 
can mean ‘‘nevertheless, not my will, 
but Thine, be done.”’ 

As well as being determined, we are 
supposed to be confident.... The key 
here, of course, is what it is in which 
we have dared to place our con- 
fidence. We could be in trouble if it 
happens to be history (there will 
always be a Presbyterian Church) or 
our resources (we do manage to have 
deficits) or our uniqueness (who can 
put that into a few succinct sentences?), 

Our confidence must be placed in 
the Lord our God who was leading his 
people in Joshua’s time, and who to- 
day asks us to “‘run the race we have 
to run with patience, our eyes fixed 
on Jesus, the source and goal of our 
faith. Think of him and you will not 
lose your purpose or your courage.” 


Peze us Lord when we lack 
faith and want to send out spies 
‘‘just to be sure.’’ But then, if we were 
to know the future, why would we 
need faith? By your Spirit, enable us 
to journey with our fears and to do so 
with a determination and confidence, 
based only on you! In the Master’s 
name, Amen. 

O 
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“Christ in the art of the Indian sub-continent” 


Though the month of June may not hold the pre-eminence it 
once had as the month of marriages, newspaper advertising 
supplements from the ‘bridal’ industry flourish yet at this time 
of year, indicating that an association between June and wed- | 


dings Still exists. Stephen Hayes cuts through the 
June/moon/spoon romanticism that surrounds the subject, 
avoids those treacherous little tests beloved of many womens’ 

magazines and addresses our readers straightforwardly on the 


SILOI CCL. O amen 


What I want to sa 


to you 


about 
marriage 


|. God comes first. But after God, the most 
important thing in our lives should be our 
relation to each other as husband and wife. 

This comes ahead of parents, ahead of friends, certainly 
ahead of our jobs. The wise man who is happily married will 
realize that the best thing he has going for him in life is his 
relationship with his wife. The wise woman will know that 
this is true of her husband as well. This ‘“‘you come first”’ 
atmosphere is important and is the foundation for the sense 
of honour that is important in any marriage. 

2. Your love should grow. 

The condition of the growth of love is loyalty to each other. 
There is no room whatever for trendy ideas such as ‘‘open’”’ 
marriages (which really means a contract to be sexually un- 
faithful to each other). Common sense tells us this idea is 
crazy. You should assume that you will be attracted, as the 
case may be, by other men or women. The point is not that 
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you will fail to be attracted but that you will not yield to temp- 
tation. At this point it is crucial to see through the myths 
of Hollywood and television. There is nothing glamorous 
about marriage breakdown. I have yet to see one that is not 
full of pain for all involved. 

3. Working things through. 

We are the children of a culture that promotes instant 
gratification. TV ads, by implication, always tell us that we 
are “‘worth it’? and entitled to be happy all the time, 
everywhere. But life doesn’t work that way and common 


se tells us that there are problems in all relationships. Ex- 
+t these, and when they come decide to work things 
ough. It is childish to collapse at the first sign of a prob- 
3. It is mature to cope. Be mature. 


Money matters. 

t takes money to marry and this is not an occasion to be 

ve and to have stars in your eyes. Here as elsewhere, let 

mmon sense prevail! If you can’t budget in your heads, 

:m you must budget on paper. 

Sex. 

The Christian view of sex is that it is God-given; good 
t bad. Our sexuality is simply part of ourselves, what we 
> We should accept this as God’s gift to us. In our sup- 
sedly ‘‘liberated”’ culture, however, sometimes young peo- 
> have sexual expectations for themselves that they cannot 
liver. My message to you about sex within marriage is one 
yu might not expect to hear. It is simply this: relax and en- 
y yourself. It’s part of marriage and constitutes the initial 
ason why men and women are attracted to each other. Of 
urse, our church allows birth control and regards opposi- 
yn to birth control, in a world that is getting over-populated, 
, preposterous. 

. Companionship. 

When I ask myself what marriage really is, I think that 
e answer is companionship. We were made to want and 
sed each other because of a basic condition of loneliness. 
hat is why sexual attraction alone is never enough in mar- 
age. Companionship is friendship. Your wife/husband 
10uld be your best friend. It is not enough to love each other; 
ou should also like one another. 


. Talk. 

Talk is a short word for ‘‘communicate.’’ Every problem 
1 marriage comes down to talking or not talking. If you close 
p and refuse to discuss what’s happening at work or in some 
ifficult area of your life, then tension builds up. 


3. Worship. 

Yes, there are happily married people who do not go to 
hurch and worship God. But it is the rare person who has 
een raised in the church who will not attest to its value and 
ruth. I am now talking about real ‘‘church families’ — those 
vho attend regularly, have a personal living faith, honour 
30d and our Lord Jesus Christ, and make this a fundamen- 
al part of their lives. Such people usually benefit enormously 
rom their worship and involvement with the church. Make 
he worship of God a fundamental part of your life. The love 
and worship of God even comes ahead of our devotion to 
our spouse. 

). Values. 

Flowing out of worship is our sense of values: what do 
we want out of life? What sort of people do we want to be? 
What do we want our children to be? I suggest the 
astonishingly simple biblical answer that God wants us to 
be good. The New Testament states that one of the reasons 
our Lord died on the cross was to make us one with the 
goodness of God himself. We know perfectly well what 


goodness means in most cases. Our sense of values will come 
from our faith. 
10. Raising children. 

I think that the best line ever written on this subject is the 
following: ‘‘The greatest favour a man can do for his children 
is to love their mother.’’ Children consume the atmosphere 
they live in. It is not words, but this atmosphere, that really 
matters. Love — not hate, trust — not suspicion, laughter 
— not recrimination, joy — not sadness, life — not death, 


is what they need. 
: Oo 


Mr. Hayes is the minister at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Cobourg, Ont. 
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from here on, have not been double- 
checked and are, as this is being writ- 
ten, preliminary). This trend has been 
so constant as to no longer be ‘alarm- 
ing’ but it is ever more distressing as 
generations of biblically illiterate men 
and women grow older, have 
children, and are either incapable of 
or disinclined toward doing anything 
about any kind of Christian education 
for their offspring. 

The final bit of bad news — the 
number of Presbyterian households or 
families listed as being under the 
pastoral care of our congregations, fell 
bye1s23 | 

My editorial omniscience fails me 
in trying to interpret that number, 
especially given the smaller than usual 
membership decline and two signifi- 
cant positive trends. Though we have 
‘lost’ 1,231 families, the total average 
attendance at Communion is up, from 
82,251 to 83,930 — an increase of 
1,679 — and the number of 
‘‘adherents’’ (people who support a 
congregation but are not communicant 
members) is markedly up, from 
47,895 to 52,942 — an increase of 
5,047. No doubt the new Co-ordinator 
of The Committee on Church Growth, 
Mr. Ronald Everett Van Auken, or 
one or more of the members of the 
Committee, will divine the answers 
from the entrails of their computers. 

Incidentally, their job is made more 
difficult by the fact that there are 
usually 50 or so congregations who, 
each year, neglect to report at all; by 
the wide interpretation given by the 
form-filler-outers to the term 
‘‘adherent’’ (some won’t count 
adherents until they have taken out 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Under, .over,*sideways....-downe 


I oe The Presbyterian Church in Canada lost 354 communicant 
members. Another year of decline, though relatively slight — so what? 
Instead of thinking of growth and decline statistics merely as numbers, try measur- 
ing them against the size of your congregation. For example, if you belong to 
a congregation of median size in our denomination, there are 104 communicant 
members. The decline last year would translate to the disappearance of your con- 
gregation and two more besides, with some left over. 
Church school enrolment fell by 1,764 (these, and all other statistics quoted 


envelopes, others count anyone from 
the vicinity who has signed the 
visitor’s book); and by the cavalier at- 
titudes of those sessions and/or 
ministers who, for reasons sentimen- 
tal or timorous, or with an eye on the 
‘public image’, refuse to deflate ex- 
aggerated and outdated membership 
figures. 

However, the statistics are the best, 
and indeed, the only ones we have and 
the increase in the number of 
adherents is substantial enough to call 
for further comment, however brief. 

They confirm a trend that has been 
evident in Canadian society for at least 
ten years, a trend noted and analyzed 
by Christian researchers and others. 
Traditional loyalties don’t have the 
hold on people that they once did: in 
brand names, entertainment, 
politics....or church affiliation. There 
are fewer genetic Presbyterians; peo- 
ple who simply inherit their 
denominational loyalty from their 
parents and sustain it at the same in- 
tensity. (In view of what has been hap- 
pening to church school attendance for 
at least fifteen years, that development 
is less than surprising.) 

The increase in adherents would 
also indicate that more congregations 
are making an effort to grow. Church 
Growth research has data supporting 
the conclusion that most people first 
involve themselves with a congrega- 
tion through an invitation from fami- 
ly members or friends. In the effort 
to grow, not all the seed sown has 
fallen on barren ground. 

Extraneous to our own statistics, 
Reginald Bibby has recently con- 


ducted a study for the Anglican | 
Church that concluded that many in 


that communion are ‘‘consumer 
oriented’’ toward their church, i.e., 
they look to it to provide certain ‘‘ser- 
vices’’ such as baptisms, marriages, | 
and funerals. I think it safe to conclude | 
that a ‘‘consumer’”’ attitude is not con- | 
fined to members or adherents of one 
denomination alone. More of our 
ministers are taking advantage of these 
““service’’ contracts to build closer 

contacts and to develop adherents. | 

Some large and crucial questions | 
loom like shadows in the glimmer of _ 
hope shed by the bright spots in our | 
statistical picture. What will keep the | 
adherents adhering? What will move 
them to make the commitment of | 
becoming communicant members? If 
their initial choice is based on an in-_ 
vitation from family or friends, or on 
nursery facilities, or immediate prox- 
imity to where they live — what hap- 
pens when friends move, their 
children grow, when they move? In 
short, what is there of substance to 
hold them? 

Though our first concern is with our 
part in assisting the Holy Spirit in 
making Christians, we advertise 
ourselves as Presbyterians and 
presumably believe that we have 
something special to offer within the 
spectrum of the Faith as a whole. 
Right now, for almost all congrega- 
tions, the sermon has to do it all — 
substance, content, growth in 
understanding. The percentage of con- 
gregations in which there are educa- 
tional opportunities for adults — other 
than education in losing weight, Scot- 
tish highland dancing, flower arrang- 
ing and the like — is less than one per 
cent. That is, without hyperbole, 
pathetic. If ministers haven’t time for 
such opportunities, I question their 
priorities, or those of the congrega- 
tion. Surely the opportunity presented 
calls for more than the provision of 
‘safe’ entertainment. oO 
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Our covers — front and back — are employed this 
month in illustrating a feature on Christian art on the 
Indian sub-continent. The cover paper alone is of suf- 
ficient quality to reproduce the colours well. For a 
more extensive visual treat, we suggest that you pur- 
chase the film-strip from which these cover illustra- 
tions come. Produced by June Stevenson and Com- 
munication Services, it is a first-rate and informative 
piece of work, and deserves a wide circulation. (See 
page 19 to order.) 


Front cover painting by Jyoti Sahi has been reproduced courtesy 
of Missio Weibnachten 1976, Missions-prokur SJ, Nurnberg, 
Germany. 

On the back cover: the painting ‘“‘Pool of Siloam” by Frank 
Wesley is reproduced courtesy of the artist and Henry D. Jones, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, USA; the woodcut “Christ Among the 
Refugees” by P. Solomon Raj is reproduced courtesy of 
Weltweit 1984 (#4), Missions-prokur SJ, Nurnberg, Germany, 
and the artist. 
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Just treatment for all 

I read Mr. Cochrane’s article 
‘Church and State in Public Educa- 
tion’ (February, 1986) with interest. 
However, I would like to raise a few 
questions about his assumptions. 

Mr. Cochrane assumes that educa- 
tion is primarily the government’s du- 
ty. Certainly, government has a 
responsibility to ensure, via regula- 
tions and funding, that good education 
is available to all, but must govern- 
ment be the final arbiter of what is 
actually taught? Aren’t parents 
primarily responsible for the educa- 
tion of their children? All the debate 
about church and state leaves parents 
out in the cold. 

A second questionable assumption 
is that all public schools must either 
be Protestant or else secular. If the 
public good is protected through fair 
funding and careful regulations, why 
can’t we tolerate equally accredited 
secular, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, 
Muslim, etc. schools? And if the scep- 
tre of fragmentation is raised, isn’t the 
strongest glue, for a political com- 
munity, just treatment of all? 

Mr. Cochrane argues that Christ 
‘‘has ordained the state to serve him 
in the administration of his justice. ”’ 
That beautiful assertion seems to sup- 
port the just treatment of all in schools 
of their own choice. In fact, how are 
our children to learn the biblical way 
of political justice, economic steward- 
ship, harmonious social life, faithful 
marriage, environment conservation, 


LETTERS 


compassion for the poor, etc., if our 
church’s teachings on these matters 
are systematically contradicted in their 
schooling? Church, home and school 
must all serve the same Master. 
Finally, the reference to Hitler cuts 
two ways: Hitler would have been 
pleased to have the entire school 
system directly under state control so 
his viewpoints could be forced on all 
students. If we want to be fair and 
wise, let us as Christians support and 
promote just treatment for all — not 
Just for the state-approved religious or 
secular majorities, who may wish to 
have their viewpoints forced on all. 
John Hiemstra, 
Citizens for Public Justice, 
Alberta Affiliate, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Problems of the real 
world 


I read with much interest the arti- 
cle by Mr. Cochrane suggesting that 
religious education should be per- 
formed by churches and not by 
schools. He may well be right, but on 
the other hand we do live in a 
multiculutral and multiracial world 
and some form of education about 
religion is useful for high school 
students. 

The other point of view was given 
by Mr. Robertson in ‘‘Perspective,”’ 
when he indicated that a world con- 
ference of world religions should be 
an aim, perhaps by the year 2000. It 
is most encouraging to see Mr. 


Watson’s Worip 


UM SORRY LI CAN'T TELL YoU 
THE MEANING 
OF LIFE..... 
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-.BUT 1 CAN TELL You 
WHAT IT THINK OF 
THE PROTESTANT 
WoRK ETHIC 


Robertson stating what many people | 
must have been thinking — that the | 
ecumenical movement within the | 
Christian churches should be follow- 
ed by dialogue and co-operation be- : 
tween the world religions. 

These contributors raise difficult | 
problems, but they are problems of the | 
real world. Good religious education | 
tries to do that — to educate for the 
real world students who will have to 
come to terms with the world and their 
place in it. 

Finally, you will see that religious | 
education here owes much to The 
Presbyterian Record, which is 
reaching at least some students in one 
Scottish high school! Keep up the 
good work. 


James Harrison, 
Balerno High School, 
Nr. Edinburgh, Scotland 


On the idea of a 
religious summit 


Lloyd Robertson’s ‘‘Perspective,’’ 
What the world needs now, (March, 
1986) has stirred me to make some 
pertinent observations on the holding 
of a world religious summit, on study 
of Comparative Religions, and 
dialogue with non-Christians. 

Since Christianity is a non-biblical 
word, I would like to use the term — 
Christian Faith and Other Faiths. 
(Stephen Neill and E. Stanley Jones 
and Lesslie Newbigin use this.) We 
must be very clear that Jesus never 
called us to a religion (Christianity). 


Noel Watson 


‘e never proclaimed any religion. He 
alled us to his Living Person and not 

» a set of rules and principles. He 
ever made us Christians but 
isciples. As his disciples we carry out 
is Great Commission.... 

Nothing of much value and 
ubstance will emerge out of this sum- 
ait. I have often seen in India that 
hese meetings, debates and dialogues 
reate more bitterness and dishar- 
nony. Home or class discussions are 
nore useful. Neill, Jones and 
Newbigin do not recommend such 


answer 


“I'd like to 
1 share with you 
a story from 
Mother Teresa 
| of Calcutta: 
‘Near our 


ummits. Sally Southers Hap oUSse there 
Mahatma Gandhi replied to Dr. National Chairperson Was q family 
lones: ‘‘You must study more sym- with many children which had 


yathetically non-Christian religions 


and try to discover good in them.” not eaten in several days. Sol 


took some rice and went to 


Gandhi accepted that compassion was 
supreme in Christian faith, Study tells them. When bet there | saw 
as knowledge is supreme in Hinduism the hunger in the shallow eyes 
snd Buddhism, and Islam always| of the children—real hunger. 
boasts of the power of the Law. The mother took the rice 

I will recommend to readers Dr. from my hand and divided it 


Jones’s book — The Christ of the In- 
dian Road — chapter ten, ‘‘Christ 
And The Other Faiths.’’ This was 
published in Toronto in 1926. In it, 
the great American missionary to In- 


in two and left the room. She 
said simply, ‘Next door they 
are hungry also. * 

“Hunger, disease and pov- 


dia discusses the generic statement: “I | erty dwell in 

came not to destroy but to fulfill the | the crowded 

Law.’’ Christians accept that there are slums of 

fragments of truth in other ‘‘ways’’; Mother Teresa’s 

but Jesus Christ stands between Calcutta.Every | 

Greeks and Hindus, midway between d h } 

East and West and made this unique ay, tf ese 

claim: ‘“‘I am the way, the truth and | enemies de- 

life...”” stroy the lives 

Barkat Masih Khokhar, | of Somany 
Halifax, N.S. children. 
Children who 


An open letter from 
the incoming Chairman 
of the Board of 
World Mission 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of World Mission it was agreed to 
recommend the following to the 112th 


General Assembly: 
“That all licentiates be free to 


{country} a et Enclosed is my 
or (J$216 for a full year. | 

donation of $ 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, 
a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-1 


on request. 


c 
5 


Name 


E | would like to sponsor a LJboy Ugirl in the country of greatest need LJ or 
donation of ($18 for the first month 


cannot sponsor a child but | would like to help with a 
“Please send more information C1. The Christian Children’s 
non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 


How youcanbe 


to prayer. 


hope and pray that things will 
change at home, ‘next door, 
around the world. 

“Christian Children’s Fund 
is helping answer their prayers. 
I know. I’ve seen the smiling 
faces of thousands of spon- 
sored children. For just $18 a 
month, a CCF sponsor can 
help provide food, clothing, 
medical care, education or 
whatever is needed most for 
one poor child in a less fortu- 
nate part of the world. 

“Pm asking you to please 
sponsor a hungry girl or boy. 
All you have to do is mail in 
this coupon. CCF will send 
you more details on how you 
can become a blessing to one 

needy child, And 
then you'll seehow 
easy it is—and 
how wonderful—to 
be the answer to 
a child’s prayer.” 


Send Your 
Love Around 
The World. 


Ce eae eae 


and will provide an audited statement 


seek a call to a congregation, to 


Address 


a special ministry or to service 
Prov. 


City /Town 


Code 


under the Board of World Mis- 

sion in Canada or Overseas. ”’ 

If adopted by the General 
Assembly, this means that the BWM 
will be freed from the responsibility 


continued on page 36 


Helping children in Antigua, 
The Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, 


4 
f 
H 
: 
i 
[ 
i 
b 
ie 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1027 McNICOLL AVENUE EAST, 


Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Mexico, Philippines, 
Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Togo, Uganda, Zambia. 


SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO MIW 3W6. 
PR-6 


members, and the two Clerks of 
Assembly, we held about a half-dozen 
meetings and arranged to have the 
“‘stitched’’ Minutes sent out to com- 
missioners about ten days before 
Assembly met. We also arranged for 
study groups on the Monday and 
Tuesday of the Assembly meetings. It 
was also agreed that Assembly would 
hold its first sederunt on a Sunday 
evening. The procedures worked so 
well we completed the business that 
year late Friday evening. 

Special care was taken that the 
groups would be for the purpose of us- 
ing resource persons from the various 
Boards and Committees to discuss 
their reports with commissioners and 
Young Adult Observers, (the latter 
had recently been given a role at 
General Assemblies). The plan was 
generally considered a success, and 
has been carried on much the same to 
this present time. The following 
Assembly appointed me Secretary of 
the Administrative Council to succeed 
Dr. Fowler, and in 1971 I became a 
Clerk of General Assembly. 

Last year, when the Clerks of 
Assembly were preparing their report 
for the General Assembly, a proposal 
was made that one of the ‘‘Study 
Groups’’ be designated for the pur- 
pose of discussing any item that any 
commissioner wished to raise, and 
that a structure be established within 
that group to present recommenda- 
tion(s) to the General Assembly for 
consideration and adoption. After con- 
sideration, the Clerks agreed to take 
no action on this matter. 

Sometime later the same proposal 
was made to the Administrative Coun- 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT (1) 


Donald C. MacDonald 


The “Tenth Group’? — more bane than boon 


[= myself constrained to bring before the Members and Adherents of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada some trends and practices developing in our 
church which I consider to be at variance with its customs and laws. I could cite 
a number of examples, but let me concentrate on a major one. 

At the 1968 General Assembly a motion was made, and adopted, that for the 
General Assembly in 1969 the Committee on Business would arrange for some 
form of study groups before consideration and adoption of reports from Boards 
and Committees. I was chairperson of that committee and with the other two 


Our church is 
governed by a 
hierarchy of Courts, 
and the only reports 
that can be considered 


by the General 
Assembly are those 
transmitted in proper 
form... 


cil for adoption, and presentation to 
the Assembly in their report. At that 
time I was a voting member of the 
Council, and I spoke against the 
recommendation. I tried to indicate 
that the ‘‘Groups’’ at Assembly had 
no legislative function, nor could they 
have any under the regulations of our 
church. Our church is governed by a 
hierarchy of Courts, and the only 
reports that can be considered by the 
General Assembly are those transmit- 
ted in proper form by sessions through 
presbyteries and synods, or by the lat- 


ter two mentioned Courts on their own 
authority. I see no opportunity in the 


structure of our Reformed Church 
government for an individual, or a 


group of individuals, acting outside a_ 
duly constituted Court, to prepare and 
submit any document to the General | 
Assembly. Section 296 of The Book: 
of Forms in its various parts does not | 
provide for an individual, or a group | 
of individuals, to produce an ad hoc | 
report, with recommendations, to be 
submitted to Assembly on the next to i 
closing day of its deliberations. I | 
would think the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of such a procedure would be | 
obvious. Surely those who struggled | 
with establishing the regulations and — 
authority of the Administrative Coun- 
cil never thought of that body as hav- | 
ing the power to name an individual | 
to present a report, with (as was the | 
case last year) two recommendations 
for consideration and adoption by a | 
General Assembly. If this were per- 
missible there would be no need to 
have all the limitations placed on the 
procedures of the Courts of our 
church in submitting Overtures, etc., } 
to General Assembly, or of having | 
Boards and Committees of our 
church, other than the Administrative 
Council, submit their reports in time 
to have these reports, with recommen- | 
dations, available to commissioners | 
previous to the meeting of our General 
Assembly. General Assemblies have 
never permitted a commissioner, even 
by Notice of Motion, to present an 
item for consideration that introduces 
a matter that is not under considera- 
tion in another form, in reports, Over- 
tures, etc. 

I see no restrictions in the Council’s 
introduction of these new items to the 
floor of Assembly. Does the Barrier 
Act apply to these special 
recommendations? 

I suppose it is a malaise of our times 
that many people believe that if they 
can get together and talk for a few 
hours, and agree to a number of 
changes, and get these adopted, and 
go home, they have had a good 
meeting. But there are some, and 


rhaps many, who think that oppor- 
nities for second thoughts can save 

. from rash actions that may often 
(use more harm than good. 

When I consider the report of the 
Tenth Group”’ to the last General 
ssembly I see nothing in it to justify 
ie haste in which it was set up; with 
most no previous indication of it’s 
2ing established. 

I see nothing in its recommenda- 
ons but self-gratification. 

I see only an extension in its range 
f authority that many would consider 
n unnecessary extension of authori- 
y to the Administrative Council. 

I see an extension of an activity that 
vould be better done at a Congress 
han by a General Assembly, in- 
smuch as a Congress would give an 
pportunity for people other than 
ninisters and elders to participate. 

Permit me to raise another item that 
auses me grave concern. Our church 
s an incorporated body by Act of the 
arliament of the Dominion of 
Tanada, and the Provinces of our 
country. In these days when many 
yersons are deeply concerned about 
heir civic rights and responsibilities 
we must use our best skill and care 
hat we do not take any action that will 
jeprive any member of our church of 
1is/her civic rights as a member of our 
church. One only needs to read almost 
any newspaper today to discover that 
the Courts of this country are deter- 
mined that such rights shall not be in- 
fringed on by legislation that may be 
adopted hastily or without proper con- 
sideration. Indeed, I think any recom- 
mendations adopted under the pro- 
cedures used at the last General 
Assembly would be judged improper 
by civic authority, having regard to 
the procedures we have adopted and 
recorded in our Book of Forms for 
receiving, considering and adopting 
any item not in accordance with the 
regulations as outlined in The Book of 
Forms. 

I submit this in the hope that more 
thought and consideration may be 
brought to bear on this important 
matter. 

O 


Dr. MacDonald, now retired, was the Secretary 
of the Administrative Council for 12 years and 
Principal Clerk of General Assembly until his 
resignation in 1985. 


DR. JACK COOPER’S 1986 TOUR 
CHINA 


FIRST CLASS GROUP TOUR, DEP. OCT. 16/86 


22 days, all inclusive. Information and 
brochure from Tour Leader, at (705-322-3033) 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ont. LOL 1P0 


Arrangements by Thos. Cook Travel (Canada) Ltd. 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, 
Swift Current 


100th Anniversary and 
Homecoming Weekend 
July 5-6, 1986, from Saturday 3:00 
p.m. to Sunday lunch. Guest speaker: 
The Rev. Nancy Cocks. 
Write to Mrs. Mary Findlay, 112 - 9th 
Ave. N.E., Swift Current, Saskat- 
chewan S9H 2R8 


$1045 Twin 


3 dinners included — $450 Twin 
included — $360 Twin 


Twin 


(613) 966-7000 


— TRAVELERS — 
‘Worry-Free’ Holidays! 


BRITAIN 
23 Days — August 22nd — BRITAIN & IRELAND PANORAMA — 
Most meals are included — $2499 Twin — BOOK NOW! 
EASTERN CANADA 
19 Days — Maritime Tour including Newfoundland — July 2nd — many 


attractions & sightseeing — $1380 Twin 
13 Days — Boston, Cape Cod & Eastern Canada — August 17th - 


OR WRITE TO: 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario K8P 1A2 


Tour Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Hawaii — October ’86 
31 Days — $5499. (Canadian) 
Arrangements by Goway Travel 
Contact: Neil R. Faris 
Elmvale, Ont. LOL 1P0 
Tel. (705) 361-1302 


FEET HURT? 
Our custom made insole makes walking, golf- 
ing and jogging a pleasure. Send for full 
details and personal analysis kit to: 
Wade Orthopedic Insoles, 64 Senator Reesor’s 
Drive, Markham, Ont., L3P 3E2. 


The 100th Anniversary of the W.M.S. of 
St. Peter’s Church, Madoc, Ontario, is 
being celebrated with a Tea on Saturday, June 
28, 1986, from 2 p.m. - 4 p.m. 

You are cordially invited to attend. 


SHORT TOURS 
9 Day Ozarks — June 14th — Passion Play — $780 Twin 
7 Day Gaspe Peninsula — July 14 — Historic Quebec — $499 Twin 
5 Day Montreal & Quebec City Tour — July 11th — $350 Twin 
5 Day Mackinac, Frankenmuth & Kitchener Tour — June 17th — 


4 Day Poconos & Atlantic City Tour — July 25th — Most meals 


2 Day Niagara Falls Tour — July 8th & August 5th departures — $130 


U.S. BUS TOURS INCLUDE HOSPITAL MEDICAL INSURANCE 
PICK-UPS ALONG THE 401! 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE — 
YOU CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO! 


1-800-267-2183 


Please send me your FREE BROCHURE. | am most interested in 
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John H. McIntosh 


Mission — the debate goes on 


Te stories and reflections in the letters of James Sauer (October, 1985) and 
Brian Crosby (January, 1986) struck a number of chords for me as a PCC 
missionary in a different Third World situation — among Koreans in Japan. Jim’s 
call for an end to our silence on the ethical dimensions of Third World develop- 
ment/relief, and to our contributing to oppressive, imperialistic systems whose 
results we seek to alleviate, was as much a challenge to the superficial sophistry 
of self-justifying charity as Brian’s was seemingly a heavy shot at ‘‘the stifling 
casuistry of disillusioned liberalism.’’ Both get burnt in the backfire from the 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT (II) 


-Sion — are with Project North people 


heat of their own shot, and I hope 
Record readers see the light as well as 
feel the heat of their points. Moderator 
Joe, in his comment over the page 
from Jim’s piece, may have given us 
a helpful hint for reading both 
challenges — ‘‘When a generation 
grows uncertain of Truth, it settles for 
Method.”’ 

The method of mission engagement 
confirms to people the truth of the 
mission message. A Christian person 
or corporation never engages in in- 
itiating others to discipleship without 
themselves being made and/or renew- 
ed as disciples in the process. The 
truth of the gospel is a two-edged 
sword that cuts both ways in mission 
engagement — to those missioned and 
those missioning — as it is imaged 
upon God’s own Truth-Method of In- 
carnation. As one friend asked me 
recently about my own standards of 
involvement in mission, do we not 
have to live more Christ-like lives, 
taking care not to confuse oneself with 
being the Christ? How persistent and 
perfected are we in doing all that our 
Lord teaches to those whom he calls 
and sends, whom he meets and in- 
forms as friends in and through 
mission? 

For Christians overseas (or across 
the tracks, or in the boardrooms or 
backrooms), the tensions of being new 
and different in another people’s con- 
text are part of mission life. The com- 
plexities at times confound our 
treasured, ‘reasonable’ Christian 
values, our views of ‘normal’ mission 
activities, and our ‘personal’ decisions 
about how Christ-like God would have 
his people become. The temptations 
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‘Social consciousness 
is knowing which side 
of the fence you're on. 


Social analysis is 
figuring out who is 
there with you.”’ 


are always with a missionary involv- 
ed in various forms of extreme, 
limited engagement. For example — 
selective or brutalized sensitivity to 
people and their politics; the religious 
busyness of socially or politically 
prescribed priestly (or charity) roles; 
pride of identification with people in 
their misery or struggle; the syndrome 
of get-the-job-done-and-get-out, com- 
fortable with the affirmation of both 
personal conscience and the mission 
home base. The dilemmas of Chris- 
tians in the face of ‘‘oppressive, im- 
perialistic forces,’’ and in the midst of 
people sharing aspirations and direct 
action for survival, meaning and 
justice, are especially real in these 


w 
days. Tensions, complexities, temp- 
tations, dilemmas — and God in mis- 


on whatever side of the issue; in 
double-the-church contexts, on either 
side of the tracks; in Malawian 
development, Ethiopian relief, South 
African liberation efforts; with | 
volunteers serving the homeless, or 
with passing activists in street or court | 
demonstrations. } 

Jim and Brian are helping us to see 
ourselves and our contexts, and the 
dangers of Method justified by one | 
ideology/theology or another. Here’s | 
to more certainty in God’s truth and | 
grace at work in order to keep our | 
mission methods on track, or to get | 
them back on track! 

As a member of the Korean Chris- | 
tian Church in Japan, taking its stand | 
with people in their direct action for | 
justice and confronting the oppressive, | 
imperialistic forces of north-east Asia, 
I value Jim’s and Brian’s challenges, 
and share the desire for a thorough — 
hearing and engagement in Canada. 
From having been confronted with the | 
sinfulness of the best intentions and of 
the worst social situations, I hear both 
of them calling for more thorough, | 
open-eyed and analytical commitment 
and confrontation in the way and truth 
of Jesus Christ. I wish Jim God-speed 
(slow, steady, strong) in the no-man’s 
land of Canada’s political capital. He 
has set demanding mission goals for 
himself, his congregation and 
presbytery. 

Brian’s parting shot raises all sorts 
of issues for himself and for the PCC 
Mission orientation, as well as for 
Marxists, unionists and the ‘‘most 
democratic’? Mauritian government, 
to say nothing of the poor and 
powerless people who survive the 
passing of those living by the sword, 
or by the economics of the sword. The 
lessons of Brian’s  engage- 
ment/disengagement would not be lost 
on those with whom he walked in 


monstrating against apartheid. The 
forced standards of the powerful, 
id the manipulation systems of the 
ch, welcome Christians backing off 
om clear, ethical stands of cons- 
ence, and from corporate engage- 
ent as the body of Christ. The peo- 
le watch the Christians withdrawing 
) protect ‘their’ Christ-image. They 
re left to survive on their knees, 
enied the chance either to see Christ 
live in his disciples through their 
yve, or to share life in freedom 
irough truth, in forgiveness through 
race. Here’s a hint, from a poster, 
or our confronting and our being con- 
ronted in mission — ‘‘Social con- 
ciousness is knowing which side of 
he fence you're on. Social analysis is 
iguring out who is there with you.”’ 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 


Biblical analysis in context will help 
us grasp what God is doing on both 
sides. 

Missionaries are people too, sent to 
be part of a human community. They 
are not socio-political eunuchs, or pro- 
grammed robots, or mercenary 
operatives, but human beings with 
faults to be corrected and gifts to be 
shared. Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive the trespasses of others, 
and let us get on with out various parts 
in that greater mission in the time and 
places of our callings, sure of the truth 
and grace by which we live. q 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


Mr. McIntosh, missionary with the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan, is involved in the 
development of an outreach ministry in the Tat- 
sumi area of Osaka. 
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at the age of 62. 


never rush to quick judgment in any 
situation and would always provide 
the calm in the centre of the storm. 
That is what George McLean always 
seemed to be and I can attest that the 
image is, in fact, the man himself. 
George is as trusted and respected 
among his friends and colleagues as 
he always was by the general Cana- 
dian audience. 

His career was marked by the usual 
highs and lows experienced by all on- 
air figures, but McLean was also the 
victim of a series of circumstances that 
left him less than fulfilled at the end 
of his CBC days and, understandably, 
just a little bitter. He never succeed- 
ed in gaining access to the nightly TV 
news on a regular basis, although he 
was more than ready and completely 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Genuine George 


\ \ / G are losing one of the stalwart standard bearers of Canadian news 
broadcasting this year and many of us will feel a twinge of sadness 


at his departure. Veteran announcer George McLean is retiring from the CBC 


Over the years, you’ve probably encountered McLean on various television 
and radio news programmes. Perhaps, like others, you’ve been impressed by his 
stolid nature and obvious intelligence, always apparent in the delivery of his 
material, and the palpable feeling that here was a person you could trust. He would 


.. always the total 
professional and 
exactly what he 


seemed to \bé.ithe 
genuine article. 


capable of doing the job over a period 
of many years. George was passed 
over, on at least five occasions, for the 
plum assignment that had been dangl- 
ed before him when he moved from 
Vancouver to Toronto in 1963. 
Earl Cameron was reading the CBC 
news in those days and was also front- 
ing several commercial an- 
nouncements. The Corporation decid- 
ed that Cameron’s commercial ac- 
tivities threatened his credibility as 
main news reader so they confronted 
him with a choice of dropping either 
the commercials or the news. At first, 
it appeared that Cameron would for- 
sake the news for the lucrative com- 
mercials, and McLean was brought in 
to begin his (as it turned out) inter- 
minable vigil of waiting in the wings. 


It had been agreed that should. 
Cameron drop the news, McLean } 
would step into the breach immediate- 
ly. However, Cameron decided to stay 
aboard the newscast and what follow- | 
ed was a classic example of what can — 
happen when luck, bad timing and | 
management policies all combine to | 
thwart a harboured ambition. 

A short time after deciding to stay 
with the news, Cameron was replac- | 
ed by Stanley Burke, when the CBC | 
moved to implement its new ‘‘broad- 
cast journalist’’ category which was 
intended to replace announcers with 
broadcasters who had a background in 
news. Neither the announcers’ union 
nor the journalists’ guild bought the 
idea at first. When they finally agreed 
on a formula, CBC management 
couldn’t accept their proposal and 
there began many years of battles be- 
tween the unions and management, as 
disgusted anchormen came and went. 

Eventually the news people won the 
day and if George McLean was ever 
to have had his years in the sunshine, 
the opportunity faded in 1976 when 
Peter Kent inaugurated a string of an- 
chors who would be chosen solely 
from news ranks. McLean continued 
as a backup and weekend man but the 
move to journalists finally precluded 
his rise to full-time anchor. 

George is mildly acerbic at the way 
things have turned out. In his mind 
the person who best delivers the news 
should still be the one to do the job. 
He says he has nothing against jour- 
nalists as anchormen ‘‘if they can get 
the words off the page....but I feel an- 
nouncers can do that better than most 
journalists.’’ You may argue about his 
opinion but we cannot argue about 
George’s contribution to broadcasting, 
despite the often frustrating cir- 
cumstances of his career. He was 
always the total professional and ex- 
actly what he seemed to be...the gen- 
uine article. 

O 
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Now is the time to be ordering resource materials for fall con- 
: gregational planning. Here are six that should be on your list... 


FINDING A WAY FORWARD ($2.00) 
A very usable workbook for congregations in their 
planning for mission and growth. Both thorough 
and easy to use. 


REACHING THE MISSING ONES ($1.00) 
Church growth is not just a matter of bringing new 
people into the congregation, but also of retaining 
those who are already members. Reaching the 
Missing Ones is a helpful tool for congregations 
concerned about ‘inactives and drop-outs’. 


CHURCH GROWTH: A PRESBYTERIAN PERSPECTIVE 
Described as a ‘‘Reflection/Action Guide for Con- 
gregations’’, this small booklet is a helpful tool for 
churches beginning a growth emphasis. 


REGISTRY OF FRIENDSHIP: A TOOL FOR CHURCH GROWTH 
Aids the church in identifying visitors and pastoring 
its members. (We should be charging for this 
helpful tool, but it’s free!) 


EVANGELISM: FACE TO FACE — Dennis M. Oliver ($10.00) 
An enjoyable, creative and non-threatening ap- 
proach to helping our members share their faith. 
Ideal for small group study. 


MADE FOR A PURPOSE — Chuck Congram ($10.00) 
A thorough biblical study of the nature and place of 
spiritual gifts in the life of the church. In a day 
when the gifts are being ‘rediscovered,’ this study 
guide for groups is especially helpful. 


For information on these and other resources, as well as 
for information on workshops, seminars and training events 
in the church growth area contact: 

The Church Growth Office 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 
Hazel M. Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


Advertisement 


“The Betrayal’’ 
by S.S. Bundellu 


Courtesy: Friendship Press, N.Y. 


“The existence of snakes across th 
sub-continent led to a rich mytholog¢ 
Surrounding the serpent-like creé 
tures. In this painting the Old Testi 
ment story of Eve’s betrayal by th 
serpent.”’ 


(‘Christ Across Cultures’ #46 
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he search for a south-east 

Asian Christ has been cir- 
cuitous at best. Not only is the 
issue complicated by the 
presence and cross-influence of 
several religious traditions, but 
also by several political tradi- 
tions which include — along with 
the British — the Aryans, Per- 
sians and Greeks. Add to the 
mix the sheer weight of millenia 
of history; a population of near- 
ly one billion people occupying 
the five countries on the sub- 
continent; a varying topography 
which ranges from the moun- 
tains of Nepal, to the desert in 
the Sindh in Pakistan, to the 
agricultural plains in the Punjab, 
India and Pakistan, to the 
monsoon-drenched rice field in 
Bangladesh. There is no way to 
simplify the sub-continent, 
though the West has recently 
tried with overblown TV and 
film epics that deal only with the 
pretty countryside and British 
wrongs, while completely ignor- 
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Christ in the art... 
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ing the inherent complications which are at the root of 
present-day political and religious tensions. What has ap- 
peared in consequence then, is a rather schizophrenic 
Christ, a Man for all seasons, who despite the inherent 
contradictions, holds together to form a complicated 
whole. 

While the Holy Roman Empire was fighting off the 
Muslim expansion into Europe in the late 1500s, Chris- 
tian missionaries were sitting with the Muslim and Hin- 
du priests at the court of the Moghul Emperor Akbar, in 
Lahore, now in Pakistan. Akbar was a dedicated Muslim 
and sought throughout his life to know more of the 
spiritual realm. He called to his court all the religious 
teachers of his time. He held weekly round-table discus- 
sions with these men. He professed to have had mystical 
experiences at Muslim and Hindu shrines, and with Chris- 
tian icons. These icons were given to him by three Por- 
tuguese Jesuits who first came to his court in 1580. The 
fathers hoped to convert Akbar to Christanity but they 
underestimated the Eastern capacity for religious tolerance 
and respect. Akbar praised Christ as the true prophet and 
the son of God. He held his Bible above his head to show 
his respect, and he wept at a painting of Mary and the 
Child. He instructed his son to include Christ in his 
prayers to God. But Akbar had difficulty in understand- 
ing the Trinity and the Incarnation. His successor, 
Jahangir, also showed a love for Christ, and worshipped 
him as one of the great prophets. The next in line, Shah 
Jahan, continued this practice of religious tolerance. Dur- 
ing his reign, Christian icons, paintings and sculptures 
spread to smaller courts across the sub-continent. The next 
Moghul ruler, Aurangzeb, was a fundamentalist who 
sought to cleanse his court of the perceived poison of 
religious tolerance and return to a pure Muslim state. 


Personalizing Christian stories 

The Christian paintings of the Moghul period were in- 
spired by Akbar’s defence of religious paintings. The 
Koran, the Muslim holy book, forbids religious represen- 
tations because they usurp God’s function as Creator. 
Akbar defended the practice by saying that a painter 
ultimately worships God because, unlike God, he is in- 
capable of giving his creation life. 

Akbar had paintings of Christ and Mary in his court 
before the Jesuit Fathers arrived. Many of these Chris- 
tian paintings were representations of Christ’s birth and 
life as mentioned in the Koran. When the Jesuits arrived 
at Akbar’s court, he sought from them their works of art 
and had his court painters reproduce them. Some of these 
reproductions were in the form of miniatures, others were 
stroke-by-stroke copies, and others still, done in the Euro- 
pean tradition. None of Akbar’s one hundred and fifty 
or so painters was Christian and they dealt with the copies 
as art forms and not necessarily as objects or sources of 
religious experience. However, even at this early date, 
the struggle of the individual artist to personalize Chris- 
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tian stories through his own experiences is evident. Inone | 
representation of the Ascension, Christ is seen as a Por- | 
tuguese Jesuit. Other equally curious attempts at adding | 
local colour include a Last Supper in a Moghul court, with 
an Indian Christ, surrounded by European disciples; and 
a Christ Crowned with Thorns — a handsome, muscular, 
Moghul Christ being fitted with a crown of thorns by three 
European idiots. Not all of the paintings are this odd. 
There are many representations of the Holy Family in 
which all three are seen as Indians, dressed in Indian 
clothing, in local settings, Mary with a red dot on her 
forehead (the Hindu equivalent of a wedding ring) and 
Christ either nude or clothed in a shirt just like any little 
baby boy. 

The Syrian Church had already established itself in 
south-east Asia by the time Akbar came to power. In 1560 
a print of the Crucifixion was made and distributed among 
the believers in Goa, now in India. Many churches in 
South India date back to this period and are amply 
decorated with paintings of Christ and the saints. Like 
the Moghul court paintings, these churches were painted 
in the European manner, even though their artists were 
Indian Christians. It was not until the 1930s that in- 
digenous artists sought to find indigenous art forms to 
represent Christ. 


Seeking a ‘new’ Christ 

Christian artists seeking their own theology, unaffected 
by the British, turned to their nation’s history. That 
history, as long and as honourable as it is, is made up 
of mostly Hindu and Buddhist teachings and stories. 
Growing up in a land where several religions popularly 
co-exist, it is difficult not to be influenced by a variety 
of mythologies. Some Christian artists began to see Christ 
as a Krishna figure, from Hinduism; or a Buddha figure, 
from Buddhism. Some other artists rejected this view and 
focused on a bibilical Christ who is a Jew in the Arabian 
desert. Instead of bowing to a European notion of Christ, 
these artists sought a ‘new’ Christ, for Christians living 
on the Indian sub-continent. 

Christ speaks to the world. That is undeniable. Christ 
speaks the language of wisdom — he is Wisdom — and 
his words are, at the very least, common sense to all 
human beings. No one can deny the profundity of the 
Beatitudes. They are not simply manifestos, or religious 
writings, or philosophies. They are essential truths which, 
read either superficially or passionately, point in one 
direction only: to the knowing of God. While Christ’s 
words direct us to God, his sacrifice brings God to us. 
We are elevated into God’s realm. In turn we are asked 
only to believe. Left to this simplification, Christianity 
is like every other major world religion. It deals in 
wisdom, and its prophet promises salvation through faith 
and some form of good work. 


Christian themes in an Indian context 

But Christians profess to more than the wisdom of their 
religion. Christians are bound to certain biographical 
facts: that Christ was born, suffered, died and was raised 
again. For Indian artists, the question was how to por- 


Artist Jyoti Sahi. 
Courtesy: Weltweit 1983, page 39, Missions-prokur SJ, Nurnberg, 
Germany. 


“The artists of southern Asia feel strongly for the oppres- 
sed because of the poverty and squalor rampant 
throughout the sub-continent.’(‘christ Across Cultures’ #53) 


tray the universality of Christ’s Word without 
underestimating the specificity of his life. A popular book 
of the forties argued that Christ was a Hindu, because in 
most European art he was depicted with a beard, a 
loincloth, simple footwear and so on, looking just like a 
Hindu priest. Christians feared that representations of 
Christ specifically as an Indian would lead to further 
speculations along the Hindu, or Buddhist, or Muslim 
theme. On the other hand, Europeans saw Christ as one 
of their own, so why shouldn’t Indians? For Indians Christ 
was an Indian; just as for the Europeans he was a Euro- 
pean. Christ was a Jew, but he was not for the Jews alone. 
He was, and is, for all mankind, and as such open to ar- 
tistic interpretation by every human being, drawing on 
his or her own specific experience. 

Other variations on indigenous art forms dealt square- 
ly with the subject matters of those traditions, especially 
Hindu, which are at time quite risqué. European artists 
had to fight hard with their Christian patrons to portray 
with honesty the human form. The opportunities they 
found within the Church truly to paint ‘human’ beings 
were either in depictions of Hell, or the Seven Vices. 
European artists found noble, and wanton, themes in 
Greco-Roman myths. Indians had to travel no further than 
their own Hindu religion, which is simply teeming with 
nymphs and bathing beauties of various descriptions. Hin- 


duism delights in life and is not nervous of celebrating 
it in all its manifestations. Hindu gods are often seen smil- 
ing and dancing, and couples are often shown in embrace. 
Christianity rarely, if ever, deals with sexuality other than 
as a Vice. 

The debate over the representation of Christian themes 
in an Indian context was always a private debate, to be 
dealt with by every artist in his own way. Each artist 
sought out a different path. S. S. Bundellu was against 
the ‘Sanskritization’ of the scriptures and often painted 
very European-looking Christs. Jyoti Sahi once painted 
a very Hindu-goddess-like Madonna, with full hips and 
breasts, reclining on a pillow, a halo behind her and the 
baby Jesus lying in front. Frank Wesley painted with great 
Indian feeling, producing copper-toned Christs. 


In Christ, a universal theme 

While Christian artists began individually to portray 
Christ as one of their own, non-Christians, many influenc- 
ed by the teachings of the great Bengali poet Rabrindranath 
Tagore, also discovered in Christ a universal theme. Mr. 
Tagore saw in Christ the path of salvation not only for 
the rich, but also for the poor, not only for the blessed, 
but also for the untouchables. Christ elevated the stature 
of mankind, wrote Tagore, and his sacrifice was the 
supreme gift. Salvation was ours for the taking, and our 
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“Madonna and Child’’ 
by Jamini Roy 
Courtesy: Friendship Press, N.Y. 


‘Asians call them ‘fish eyes.’ A fish, having no 
lids, never blinks. Its eyes in Hindu thought repre- 
sent the gaze of a holy person fixed on God.” 

(‘Christ Across Cultures’ #41) 
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Christmas, wrote Tagore, would be when we open up and 
let Christ into our lives. 

Jamini Roy and K. C. S. Paniker, both Hindus, were 
familiar with Tagore and painted Christ often. Paniker 
was also influenced by Ramakrishna’s visions of Christ. 
Ramakrishna was so moved by these visions that he once 
forgot to pay homage to his own religion, so occupied 
was he with Christ. Roy did not feel that Christ belonged 
to any one tradition or place, and portrayed him in highly 
stylized paintings based on Bengali folk art. Looking at 
these artists’ work, it would be nearly impossible to con- 
clude that they were non-Christians. Roy’s paintings are 
simple and beautiful, pleasing both to the eye and the in- 
tellect. Paniker, in one simple clay work called the Sor- 
row of Christ, digs so deeply into that pain that the viewer 
is left wondering how that artist ever retained his sanity. 

Among Christian artists, names like Frank Wesley, 
Jyoti Sahi, and Solomon Raj come to mind. Sahi is an 
intellectual, and the one most influenced by Indian art 
traditions. He often portrays his Christs in Buddha poses, 
sitting on lotus blossoms like Krishna, and he borrows 
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freely from Indian symbolism. In his ‘‘Hunger Banner’’ 
he has included the dead bones of Adam, over which 
Christ stands to bless the poor and the untouchables. In 
one corner is the woman of Samaria, another outcast bless- 
ed by Christ; in another, Lazarus rising from his tomb. 
Even Moses is worked in, shown pointing to a Hindu sym- 
bol for eternity. The whole painting is subtly divided in- 
to parts to show the truths of the great world religions 
that are bound up and focused in Christ, and his impact 
on them. Wesley is a devout Indian Christian, and his 
realistic depictions of Christ breathe the atmosphere of 
Indian Life. He is satisfied in retelling the familiar tales 
in specifically Indian settings. His women wear sarees, 
bangles on their ankles and wrists, nose rings, and red 
dots on their foreheads. His men have the traditional head 
and body gear. His settings are undeniably South Indian, 
and he has gone out of his way to find uniquely Christian 
symbols to fill his paintings. Wesley does not lean on Hin- 
duism as an Indian tradition. 

Solomon Raj works in bursts of colour. His art is not 
overly Hindu, borrowing from various traditions. He has 
also translated traditional dance dramas into Christian 
themes — part of his attempt to develop an indigenous 
theology. His Christ can be benign with the Woman of 
Samaria, strong with the refugees, gracious when bless- 


me 


ing the world, and bent, but unbroken, when carrying the 
cross. 

These are only three of many Christian artists in the 
sub-continent. All three of them are from India. Works 
by Sri Lankans, George Keyt or Richard Gabirel, have 

very Sri Lankan Christs, which is to be expected. The 
same is true for other artists from other countries. This 
has been but a cursory look at the south-east Asian Christ, 
who ranges from a Jesuit priest to a Moghul ruler — a 
Hindu, a Buddhist or an Indian villager. The specific 
Christ defies definition. He can never be held down to 
one thing, and as such he is very much the product of 
a complex society. 

There is a Christ that emerges from all this, though, 
that can be understood by anyone. He is a Christ seen 
mostly in his eyes. The eyes, whether drawn by a Wesley 
or a Roy, or anyone else, are always strong, but gentle; 
all seeing, yet seeing only one; beautiful but strong; scary 
because they are Christ’s; and welcome for the same 
reason. They are deeply set in the face, yet hovering above 
the painting. They are eyes we recognize instantly, though 
we don’t know why. Some place inside those eyes is a 
Peace that passeth understanding, and we know we have 
found something familiar. If only we could seize and hold 
that familiarity! oO 


Andrew Faiz is a free-lance writer and 
reviewer who lives in Toronto. He is a 
Pakistani by birth, and a member of Gateway 
Community (Presbyterian) Church, Toronto. 


The artwork depicted with the article is taken from the 
filmstrip ‘‘Christ Across Cultures’’ produced for adults and 
youth to accompany one of the mission study themes for 
1986-87 — ‘‘Crossroads in Southern Asia.”’ 

‘*Christ Across Cultures’’ depicts the work of artists from 
the sub-continent of southern Asia — India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. The emergence, importance and 
unique symbolic characteristics of Christian art in southern 
Asia are explained through colourful reproductions of paint- 
ing, sculpture, dance drama and other indigenous Asian art 
forms. 

The filmstrip was produced in Canada for Friendship 
Press, N.Y., by Communication Services, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Canadian Presbyterians involved in the 
production were L. June Stevenson, producer; W. Neville 
Stevenson, technician; Florence Foerster and Basil Dass, nar- 
ration; and Andrew Faiz, scriptwriter. 

The filmstrip kit includes a recorded commentary and study 
guide aimed at helping viewers understand how Christians 
of different cultures share deeply-rooted traditions and beliefs 
through the arts. 

Available from the WMS Bookroom, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7, for $21.80 (Cdn.) plus 
postage. 
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FIRST ANNUAL 
PRESBYTERIAN 
PILGRIMAGE 
AND STUDY TOUR 
of the 


HOLY LAND 


during the Feast of Tabernacles 
celebrations 
October 22nd — November 5th, 1986 


with the following guest speakers: the Rev. John Allan of 
Toronto; the Rev. Marshall Jess of Oshawa, Ont.; the Rev. 
Gilbert Smith of Victoria, B.C.; the Rev. Alex MacSween of 
Saanichton, B.C.; Don Stephens, Director of Communication 
Services, The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Join us for what could be the most 
Spiritually refreshing weeks of your life. 


Our tour includes return flights from Toronto/Montreal 
(reasonable add-on fares available from other cities), first-class 
hotel accommodations, breakfast and dinner daily, com- 
prehensive tour program, cruise of the Sea of Galilee, first- 
class tours by luxury motorcoach, Government licensed 
English-speaking guides. 

Our sightseeing program includes visits to Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, Mt. of Beatitudes, Jor- 
dan River, Jericho, Masada, Dead Sea, Judea, Tel Aviv, Jaf- 
fa, Beersheba, Negev wilderness, Sharon Plains, Carmel 
Mountains, Haifa, and much more... 


Topics such as ‘‘The Historical Jesus’’, ‘‘Jerusalem in the 
Jesus Era’’, and ‘‘Contemporary Israel” will be covered by 
guest speakers, following dinners. 


We are planning receptions with Israeli dignitaries — e.g., 
Mayor of the Eternal City of Jerusalem. 


Cost per person: $2,245.00 (Cdn.) all inclusive — based on 
double occupancy. 


Egypt extensions (5 days — including Cairo, Pyramids at Giza, 
and National Museum) $695.00 per person. 


HERITAGE TOURS (416) 630-3932 


Notice to ministers: Those ministers who have already been contacted 
by Mr. Edward Cooper, Heritage Tours Special Representative, please 
re-confirm your interest to Mr. Cooper by telephone or in writing. 
Ministers wishing to become tour leaders but who have not yet been 
contacted please confirm your desire by writing or calling Mr. Cooper 
direct. 


RESERVATION FORM 
please fill out and mail to: 


| 

Heritage Tours | 

3768 Bathurst St., Suite 311, | 
Downsview, Ontario M3H 3M7 | 

NAME : 
Address | 
Noaor participants: 05. iic of ui eg ee eee ae | 
Telephone | 
Enclosed is a cheque in the amount of $200.00 (deposit) per | 
person. | 
SPECIAL REQUEST | 
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gk hundred years of trust and witness are being celebraté 
by First Presbyterian Church in New Glasgow, Nova Scotif 
during 1986. Former pastors and other clergy are participatin 
in the year-long programme of remembrance and re-dedicatiot 


Under the leadership of the minister, the Rev. Evel 
Carpenter, the congregation has, for many months, be 
planning a series of events appropriate to the solemnity ¢ 
and thankfulness for, a 200th Anniversary. The opening 
the present church building, April 20, 1914, was c 
memorated at a celebratory service on the 20th of April t 
year, addressed by former Assembly Moderator, Dr. Dong 
C. MacDonald. + 

Often described as the ‘‘Mother of Churches’ in that bé 
tion of Presbyterianism, Pictou Presbytery, the congreg 
tion was born on 17th September, 1786, when the missio Q 
minister, Dr. James Drummond MacGregor, constituted 
session of three settlers, all elders who had been ordain 
in Scotland. Prior to that time, there was no permanent 
settled minister within the district, a deficiency that limit 
the assembly for God’s worship to sporadic gatherings. Fi 
settled by pioneers placed by the Philadelphia Compan y 
Pictou Harbour in 1767, then by settlers from the ship He 
tor in 1773, and later with Highland immigrants, by 17 | 
there were some ninety families and five hundred perso 
in the district which became Pictou County. The session th 
Dr. MacGregor constituted led a congregation whose ae§ 
enfolded the Presbyterian settlers on the East (later Ne 
Glasgow — Stellarton — Trenton), Middle and West Rivet 
and Pictou Harbour (later Pictou town). + 

Central to the celebration is the career of the foundit 
pastor, Dr. MacGregor. Born at Portmore, Perthshit 
licensed by the Associate General Synod in 1784, ordain 
1786, he answered a call for a Gaelic speaker to gui 
spiritually the Highlander immigrants of northern No 
Scotia. He paid for his own passage. At age 27 he diser 
barked at Halifax, and would never see Scotland again. Ju 
23, 1786, he preached in both languages in a barn overloo. 
ing Pictou Harbour; a week later he preached at East Rive 
First Presbyterian Church as it stands today. then Middle River where, in a farm home, laymen he 
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marily led praise and prayer in both languages. Two 
hs after his arrival he established the congregation which 
lay the First Presbyterian Church of New Glasgow, N.S. 
e young minister chose as his home the Lower Settle- 
of the East River, located in what is now a rural district 
d Plymouth, just outside New Glasgow’s south boun- 
_ From there until his death at 71 in 1830, he tilled the 
er’s vineyard. For nine years he laboured alone in the 
ly scattered hamlets of the Pictou district, until the ar- 
of the Rev. Duncan Ross in 1795. One by one, the outly- 
arts of the congregation, increasing in numbers from 
igration and with more clergy available, amicably broke 
from the original body and established their own 
regations. 

- what was to become the town of New Glasgow and at 
1 Broom, churches made of logs were erected in 1787. 
ird was built at Grant’s Lake, East River, in 1790. The 
sour (later Pictou town) part of the congregation disjoined 
301, but continued to be served alternately by MacGregor 
Ross until the induction of Dr. Thomas McCulloch (the 
t educator) in 1804. Until forming their separate con- 
ations, the people of the Harbour (Pictou town) wor- 
ped in private places. Henceforth, Mr. Ross took in 
ge the Middle and West Rivers. Merigomish disjoined 
815, the East and West Branches of the East River in 
4. Little Harbour in 1840 and Albion Mines (Stellarton) 
863-66. All these congregations were in Dr. MacGregor’s 
inal charge. 
he establishment of the Church of Scotland in Pictou 
nty, beginning in 1817, resulted in the withdrawal from 
McGregor’s flock of immigrant Kirk families. 
he first log church at Lower Settlement, East River, (New 
sgow) was in use until replaced in 1803 with a frame 
ding at Plymouth. From his East River home Dr. 
Gregor served his people in the County of Pictou, and 
ried the gospel message much further, to Cape Breton, 
ice Edward Island, New Brunswick and elsewhere in 
va Scotia. Throughout the Maritimes, in small outports 
‘backwoods settlements that would grow into populous 
amunities, he firmly planted the Burning Bush that yet 
nes, unconsumed. He achieved distinction as a Gaelic 
olar (a Doctorate in Divinity was awarded him by 


Glasgow University); he founded Presbytery and Synod; he 
witnessed his pioneering people’s progress from poverty to 
plenty. In 1834, four years after his death, the congregation 
incorporated and chose the name “‘James Church”’ in their 
first pastor’s honour. 

Dr. MacGregor’s successor, Dr. David Roy, encountered 
dissent in 1845 when twenty-six families withdrew and 
founded Primitive Church (now Westminster Presbyterian). 
In 1852, James Church vacated the Plymouth building and 
erected a new wooden church in New Glasgow, there to wor- 
ship for fifty-six years, until 1908. 

In the interim, New St. Andrew’s Church was establish- 
ed in 1888 by a group from New Glasgow’s Church of 
Scotland congregation, St. Andrew’s Kirk, who sought af- 
filiation with The Presbyterian Church in Canada. The new 
congregation built a church auditorium and hall and thrived 
for nineteen years until 1907, when it merged with James 
Church to become First Presbyterian. The James Church 
building closed in 1908; for nearly six years First 
Presbyterian folk worshipped in the New St. Andrew’s 
building. 

There has been no happier day in First Church’s two cen- 
turies than the 12th of April, 1914, when Pictou County’s 
largest church building was dedicated to the service of God. 
A brick structure crowned with a bell tower, it seats one thou- 
sand, and has accommodated twelve hundred. Its cost was 
$60,000, inclusive of $6,000 for the pipe organ. The seventy- 
two succeeding years have dealt kindly with it. Its exterior 
masonry wears a gently fading patina and its interior beauty 
ever increases, a decor of aging oak and stained glass. The 
original organ continues in service. 

Support to missions began in 1834, with the formation of 
the East River Lower Settlement Evangelical Society. James 
Church had a proprietary interest in the mission ship Dayspr- 
ing, launched from a New Glasgow shipyard in 1863 for Dr. 
John Geddie’s work in the New Hebridean Mission Field. 
Through various groups, up to the latter-day WMS, and 
without interruption, aid to missions has continued. From 

1907 the congregation supported a Korean Field Missionary, 
Miss Catherine Mair, and upon her demise in 1919, con- 
tinued to support her husband, Dr. Luther Young, until 1925. 

First Church members were leaders in the industrializa- 
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tion of the nation. Graham Fraser co-founded Canada’s first 
steel plant in 1883; John W. Cumming founded the Maritimes 
largest foundry and mine tool shop in 1903; Thomas Cantley 
built a rail freight car factory in 1913 which, to this day, 
employs 1,700 when in capacity production. Three chur- 
chmen have been MPs; three MLAs; two Supreme Court 
Judges; two Lieutenant-Governors; and eight Mayors of New 
Glasgow. The fourth pastor, the Rev. James Carruthers, 
founded the Aberdeen Hospital, today a two-hundred-bed 
modern institution. 

One hundred and nineteen of the congregation served in 
the First War, of whom seventeen gave their lives; eighty- 
two fought in the Second, of whom five died. 

Following the First War, First Church basked in ac- 
complishments and optimism. In 1921 there were 796 com- 
municants, soon cut to about 600 by the departure of war 
industry workers. In 1925, the congregation, by a margin 
of ten, voted to remain Presbyterian. Almost one-half the 
people left, leaving a heavy debt for the ‘‘continuing 
Presbyterians’’ to manage. The adjustment was scarcely 
made when the economic depression of the 1930s struck. 
First Church was hard-pressed financially. Difficult as the 
times were, all church activities carried on and the storm 
was weathered. The last funded debt was retired in 1957. 

During its first century the congregation had but three 
ministers; Dr. James D. MacGregor, 1786-1830; Dr. David 
Roy, 1831-1871; and Dr. Edward A. MacCurdy, 1871-1891. 
The twentieth-century roll of ministers is as follows: Dr. 
James Carruthers, 1892-1904; the Rev. G. Ernest Forbes, 
1904-1917; Dr. E.H. Ramsay, 1917-1925; the Rev. John 
A. Sutherland, 1926-1928; Dr. Norman D. Kennedy, 
1929-1942 — (Assembly Moderator in 1951); Dr. W. Lloyd 
MacLellan, 1943-1955; the Rev. Hugh M. Creaser, 
1955-1971; the Rev. Robert W. Cruickshank, 1972-1979. 
A unique event, carrying a much broader significance than 
for First Church alone, was the induction on 28th February, 
1980, of the twelfth and current minister, the Rev. Evelyn 
Carpenter, the second ordained woman to serve a pastoral 
charge in the Atlantic Synod and the first to be called by a 
congregation. 

Memorial plaques honouring deceased ministers will be 
unveiled during the year. 

The 200th Anniversary year opened with a communion 
roll of 301, from 201 households, and thus we calculate that 
there are some one thousand souls in the charge’s care. 

Recognizing their duty to the Omnipotent Power which 
guides mankind, subservient to the Deity’s will, the people 
of First Presbyterian Church for two hundred years have 
listened to the preaching of the Word, have supped in Christ’s 
remembrance, have petitioned in prayer, have sung in praise, 
have joined in fellowship. q 


Dr. James M. Cameron is a member of First Presbyterian Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S. 
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B« when I was first learning how to talk, ac 
to the legends of our household, I pronounced’ 
of the words backwards: for instance, ‘““cup’’ was “ 
and “‘milk’’ was ‘‘klim.”’ 3 
I don’t actually know when it was that I was first dig 
ed ‘‘schizophrenic,’’ but I was in my mid-twenties | 
I was told about it. Recently, recalling the stories told 
my backward vocabulary, Becky, my sister, suggeste 
I ask Steve Strickland, my psychologist, if that was a} 
tom of schizophrenia at a very early age; so I asked 
Steve said, ‘‘Carol, I didn’t know you back then, bt 
what you’ve told me about your childhood, it’s very 
that you did suffer from childhood schizophrenia.” 
Steve’s assessment of me came as little or no suf 
Before starting grade school, I remember following a’ 
group of neighbour children, silently watching ther 
games, never saying a word to them — just followin 
safe distance. Grade school brought into my life 
unrealistic fears, such as being poisoned through som 
I was given to eat or drink. One neighbour’s home pro 
a formidable source of tension for me: I ate meals a 
frequently, each time my imagination sporting the pos 
ty that my friend’s mother might slip something into m 
tion. I tried to keep my eye on the mother as she pre 
each plate, to see if she did anything different to mi 
too often it was impossible to see through the woman’s 
to what her hands were doing. Unbeknownst to that fa 


te my meals with them in a gambling spirit: was I going 

keel over or would I actually live past this meal? 

If I have always suffered from schizophrenia, then there 

no doubt about the fact that I have always been *‘God’s 
hizo.’’ From birth, my parents taught me to fear the Lord 

y God; and I prayed to receive Christ into my heart at five 
ars old. Since then, my relationship to Father God played 
vital role in my life. 

However, it seems that through my life so far, the very 
Jationship that I most highly treasure has also indirectly 
yntributed to some loathsome fears that I’ve lived through 
one the result of my first experience at Bible camp. 
[looked forward to attending Bible camp early, and as soon 
: I was old enough — finished with the third grade — I at- 
nded. I got along well with my peers, and especially with 
y counsellors. 

All during the week there were numerous ‘invitations for 
ilvation,’’ and having already been saved for three years, 
aturally I did not accept the invitation twice. 

One particular invitation sticks out in my mind above the 
*st: it was given through my cabin counsellor during cabin 
evotions — only it didn’t stop at cabin devotions. Long after 
1e lights were turned out, that lady was still offering the 
pportunity for salvation: long after everyone else in the 
abin had fallen asleep, I could still hear her talking. She 
aid, ‘‘...and if Jesus came back tonight, and your parents 
yent, and you would be left behind. You would go running 
round your house crying ‘Mommy! Daddy!’ ...the Bible 
ays that two will be sleeping in one bed, one will be taken, 
he other left behind...”’ 

And that was enough to strike terror into me, for Becky 
nd I shared a double bed. I spent the following year ter- 
ified of falling asleep, because I thought that if the Lord 
ame, he would only take one person out of two asleep in 
he same bed. So I went to bed at night, not daring to let 
nyself fall asleep, watching my little sister rest, determined 
hat if the Lord did return, in order not to be left behind, 
o grab on to Becky’s feet as she went to meet him. 

Often, after our parents were sound asleep, I would creep 
nto the living room, and look out the picture window to see 
f the Lord was returning yet. 

Even after my fears of being left behind because I was 
asleep in a double bed were allayed, I still looked for the 
return of the Lord, only now, with much joyful anticipation. 
But several years ago, I was listening to a sermon where the 
speaker said, in the course of his sermon, **...and that throws 
the doctrine of ‘eternal security’ right out the window!”’ 

That phrase stuck with me, and at the time, I was doing 
a lot of serious hyperventilating. As I hyperventilated, I 


. 


1 


would wrestle with whether or not I might lose my salva- 
tion. A voice would tell me to curse the Holy Spirit, and 
then maybe I would stop hyperventilating. One night, I said 
softly, ‘‘Curse you, Holy Spirit.’’ And then I waited thirty 
seconds: I was still hyperventilating. ‘‘I’m sorry, Father, 1 
didn’t mean it,”’ I prayed, ‘‘I just had to see if I would real- 
ly stop hyperventilating!”’ 

At that point, even more than before, I wondered if I might 
have lost my salvation. All night long the voice would laugh 
at me, because I didn’t know how secure my position in 
Christ really was. If I looked forward to Christ’s return in 
the past, now I ached for it. I longed to be safe with him, 
away from my battle, which was emotional, spiritual, and 
physical. Even now, I have an ingrown desire to be near God. 
As I wrestled with my salvation’s security, a verse was in 
the forefront of my mind: Titus 3:5: ‘‘Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done. But according to his mer- 
cy, he saved us’’ ...and after a day of hyperventilation, I 
would cling to this promise. 

God, in his mercy, allowed me to develop symptoms of 
a condition called tardive dyskinesia, and I was taken off all 
of my medication. As the dosage went down, the episodes 
of hyperventilating became less severe, until they stopped 
completely. With the hyperventilation gone, the anxiety about 
my salvation went also, and I was reassured that salvation 
is all up to God. If any part of it were up to me, I would 
not have it, because no matter how hard we try, we can’t 
measure up to God’s standards. The Bible says ‘*...all our 
righteous acts are like filthy rags...”” (Isaiah 64:6). And we 
only come to God through the blood of his Son. 

Then I realized that the reason I try to live a life pleasing 
to God, is not in order to work out my salvation but out of 
my love and adoration for him — in response to his work 
on the cross, where he worked out all the details of my salva- 
tion for me, past, present and future; so that I would forever 
be ‘“GOD’S SCHIZO”’! o 


Carol Hughes is a free-lance writer from St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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GRADUATES: 1986 


The Presbyterian College 


DOUGLAS WILLIAM CRAIG, MAUREEN ROSEMARY 
M.Div. DORAN, BA, MA, Dip. Min. 
Home congregation: St. An- Home congregation: Knox, 
drew’s, Saskatoon, Sask. Windsor, Ont. 
Appointment: Flin Flon, Man. Appointment: Deferred. 


CHRISTINE D.W. EWING, GLORIA GERALDINE JAMES SLATER FINDLAY, 


ANDREW J.R. JOHNSTON, 
BA, B.Th., M. Div., Dip. Min. FAUSER, B.Th., Dip. Min., MA, M.Div. BA, B.Th., M.Div., Dip. Min. 
Home congregation: St. G.A. Certificate Home congregation: St. An- Home congregation: McNab 
Giles, Calgary, Alta.; Eglise Home congregation: drew’s, Duncan, B.C. St., Hamilton, Ont. 
St. Luc, Montreal, P.Q. Parkview, Saskatoon, Sask. Appointment: Deferred. Appointment: Completing 
Appointment: Deferred. Appointment: Knox, doctoral studies. 


Sylvania, Sask. 


RANALD S. McDONALD, THOMAS EDWARD WENDY LORRAINE JOHN BLAINE TAYLOR, BA, 


G.A. Certificate SAULTERS, Dip. Min., G.A. SNOOK, BA, B.Th., M.Div. B.Th., M.Div., Dip. Min. 
Home congregation: St. Certificate Dip. Min. Home congregation: Zion, 
Columba-by-the-Lake, Pte. Home congregation: Alder- Home congregation: Eureka, N.S. 

Claire, P.Q. wood, Toronto, Ont. Georgetown, Howick, P.Q. Appointment: Parksville, B.C. 
Appointment: St. Peter’s, Appointment: Calvin, Win- Appointment: Westminster, 

Stanley; St. Paul’s, nipeg; Knox, Stonewall, Estevan, Sask. 

Williamsburg, N.B. Man. 
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Knox College 


ROBERT DOCHERTY, BA 
Home congregation: 
Calvin/Hillside, Sudbury, 
Ont. 

Appointment: Knox, 
Westport, Ont. 


ANDREW DOUGLAS JAC- 
QUES, BAA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Oakville, Ont. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


WILLIAM DAVID ALLEN, 
BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Winnipeg, Man. 
Appointment: Kitimat, B.C. 


GORDON FORD, BA 
Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Markham, Ont. 
Appointment: North 
Bramalea, Ont. 


ti 
CAROLINE HILDA 
LOUDON, BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Armour 
Heights, Toronto, Ont. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


JEFFREY PETER 
CHALMERS, BA. B.Th., 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Ancaster, Ont. 
Appointment: Knox, Port 
Dover, Ont. 


JAMES ANDREW FULLER- 
TON, BA, M.Div.. 

Home congregation: Trinity, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Appointment: Graduate 
studies, Cambridge, 
England. 


SANDRA FERNE 
MATHESON-REEVE, BA. 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: North- 
Park (Weston), Toronto, Ont. 
Appointment: North-East 
Oakville Church extension 
charge, Oakville, Ont. 


DIANE LYNNE ELDER 
CLARK, BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Waterloo, Ont. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


JAMES THOMAS HURD, 
BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
Appointment: Knox, 
Wanham; Munro, Blueberry 
Mountain, B.C. 


MARGARET BETH McCUT- 
CHEON, B.Sc., B.Ed., 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
Lakeview, Thunder Bay, Ont. 
Appointment: Continuing 
studies toward Th.M. 
degree. 


continued 
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Graduates: 1986 


continued from previous page 


JAN McINTYRE, BA, M.Div. 
Home congregation: 
Oakridge, London, Ont. 
Appointment: St. Andrew’s, 
London, Ont. 


POK YOUNG RYU, BA, 
B.L.S., MA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: East 
Toronto Korean, Ont. 
Appointment: East Toronto 
Korean, Ont. 


JOHN-PETER CORNELIUS 
SMIT, BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. Col- 
umba, Belleville, Ont. 
Appointment: St. Andrew’s, 
Chatsworth; Latona, Dor- 
noch, Ont. 


LUCIE ANN MILNE, B.Sc., 
R.N., M.R.E. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Appointment: Deferred. 


RONALD NORMAN 
SCHROEDER, BA, M.Div. 
Home congregation: First, 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Appointment: Knox, Lloyd- 
minster, Alta. 


APACK R. SONG, BA, M. 
Div. 

Home congregation: Weston, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Appointment: Mistawasis, 
Sask. 
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BETTY NAVRATIL, B.Sc., 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
Gateway Community, Toron- 
to, Ont. 

Appointment: Continuing 
Career in nursing. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY SHAUN 
SEAMAN, BA, B.P.E., MA, 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
John’s, Kapuskasing, Ont. 
Appointment: St. John’s, 
Windsor; St. James, Noel 
Road, N.S. 


FRASER JOHN STINSON, 
BA, M. Div. 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Islington, Ont. 
Appointment: Rosetown, 
Sask. 


JOYCE PICKERING, M.Div. 
Appointment: Bethel, Ilder- 
ton, Ont. 


JAMES SLOAN, BA, M.Div. 
Home congregation: Knox, 
Kincardine, Ont. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


DIANE JANE McCLURG 
STRICKLAND, BA, MA, 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
Beaches, Toronto, Ont. 
Appointment: Deferred. 
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REPORT FROM CENTRAL AMERICA 


"=-hey came at night," the old woman told me 
from her hospital bed. "First, they took the 
men. Then they burned the sewing co- 
operative. Then they did this to me." She had 
been raped, then blinded, by the contras, the 
terrorist mercenaries of Nicaragua’s Atlantic 
Coast. Unlike armies elsewhere, they target 
especially the civilian population and set out 
especially to destroy schools, health posts, 
development projects. When they attacked the 
town of Bluefields, the very hospital in which 
the old woman was now resting was the first 
priority on their "hit list". Nicaraguan 
government soldiers drove them back, but not 
before several soldiers died. 


Later that day, I spoke with a group of women 
about the "creek project". "We all spend a day a 
week in the muddy water, washing clothes. In 
the dry season, we have to go up the creek bed 
until we find water and that can take hours. 
Could we build a shelter, get some pumps and a 
few sinks?" 


| have spent the first three months as Area 
Missionary to Central America and_ the 
Caribbean traveling. Church leaders, members, 
and friends have spoken with me openly and 
passionately about their dreams and_ their 
concerns. Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Guyana, Trinidad--a kaleidoscope of 
colours, of stories, most of all of Christians 
trying to live out their faith in situations over 
which they have little control. 


The openness of the people to work with 
Canadians is both impressive and hopeful. Over 
the past year, nine volunteers have gone to 
different parts of the region and several summer 
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by Rev. Joseph Reed 


students. Not only are people coming to know 
what Canada is and who her people are, but also 
they are learning about The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


The father cries as he expresses his gratitude to 
Canada--to which two of his three sons have 
fled after the police roughed them up in El 
Salvador. Their "crime"? As part of a church 


youth group they were distributing food to 
In El Salvador, that is called 


displaced persons. 
subversive. 


Secrest & 


Baptist Church doubles as school, El Salvador. 


In establishing the position of Area Missionary, 
the Board of World Mission wanted to increase 
awareness of Central America and her people by 
Canadian Presbyterians. I shall be spending 
three to four months in Canada each year, 
working with refugees here (many of whose 
families I have come to know there), and 
speaking with church groups. In addition, as 
suggested above, we hope to place volunteers 
who can do effective work with the people of 
Central America and then return to tell their 
stories. Cont’'d...Pg.2 => 


Report from Central America (Cont'd...) 


Presbyterian World Service and Development 
has also taken a real interest in the work. In El 
Salvador, our church is working with the 
Baptists to construct an orphanage which will 
accommodate almost 200 children from babes in 
arms to teenagers. In Nicaragua, we are 
supplying seeds to provide food for the many 
refugees who are now returning to their homes 
as the country returns to normalcy. 


Atnd Presbyterians are visiting as well. This 
January, a group of pastors visited both El 
Salvador and Nicaragua and several of them 
have written material for this Update. 


For too many centuries, the vision of Habakkuk 
has described the Region: 


How long, O Lord, have I 

cried to thee, unanswered? 

I cry, "Violence!" but thou dost not save. 
Why dost thou let me see such misery, 
why countenance such wrongdoing? 


Devastation and violence confront me; 
strife breaks out, discord raises its head, 
and so law grows ef fete; 

justice does not come forth victorious; 
for the wicked outwit the righteous, 

and so justice comes out perverted. 


But these faithful, courageous, and _ long 
suffering people have also read of another 
vision, of the psalmist, 


Love and fidelity have come together; 

justice and peace join hands. 

Fidelity springs up from the earth and justice 
looks down from heaven. (Psalm 85) 


The people of Central America want to choose 
the psalmist’s vision. In the midst of 
tremendous suffering and danger, they are 
working for that vision. And now you, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, are there with 
them. Learning, praying, and acting to witness 
to the truth that sets us free. (%) 


Rey. Joseph Reed is Area Missionary for Latin America and the Caribbean of the Board of | 


World Mission. 


COMING 


LOOM” Afi Mr. George (Kenya) - returned for 
deputation in June and summer vacation in 
Canada. 

CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine (Taiwan) - 
returning in June for l-year furlough with 
study and deputation. 

ELLIS, Rev. H. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn (Taiwan) 
- returning in June for 2-month furlough with 
limited deputation. 

McMULLEN, Mr. Clarence & Mrs. Cathy 
(India) - expected in July for 1-year furlough, 
both study and deputation. 

McINTOSH, Mrs. Clarabeth (Japan) = - 
arriving in July for l-year furlough with 
deputation and study. (Rev. Jack McIntosh, 
return delayed probably until December.) 
BROWN, Miss Pauline (India) - expected this 
summer for 2-month furlough with limited 
deputation. 

MacKAY, Rev. Donald (Nigeria) - expected to 
return during July for 2-month furlough with 
limited deputation. 

RANDALL, Miss Arlene (Nigeria) - due to 
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return in August for 2-month 
furlough with limited deputation. , 
MORRISON, Miss Doreen (India) - Baa 3! 
in August for 2-month furlough with limited 
deputation. 

ALLEN, Dr. Richard (Pakistan) - returning in 
August for short furlough with limited 
deputation. 


GOING 


WADSWORTH, Miss Diana (India) - returning 
in June after 2-month furlough in Canada. 
REED, Rev. Joseph (Area Missionary: Latin 
America & Caribbean) - returning in late June 
to El Salvador after 4-month furlough with 
extensive deputation in Canada. 

KNOTT, Miss Eleanor (India) - returning in 
July following 3-month furlough in Canada. 
duCHARME, Mr. Douglas & BALLANTYNE, 
Ms. Sandra (Lebanon) - completed one-year 
assignment in April. Available for limited 
deputation. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
EL SALVADOR AND NICARAGUA 


t is not possible in the few words available to 
ne, to write definitive impressions of our recent 
rip to El Salvador and Nicaragua. 


Nor does visiting two such troubled countries 
vithin fifteen days constitute an authoritative 
yutlook. Nevertheless observations may be made 
which are both accurate and relevant. One does 
set a ‘feel’ for the people and the situation from 
io many different encounters. 


Managua Cathedral 


It may be most useful to illustrate this with a 
description of two major Cathedrals. Since both 
countries are predominantly Roman Catholic, 
any Christian interpretation and understanding 
of the situation needs to begin there. In the two 
capitol cities, San Salvador and Managua, are 


erected two huge Cathedrals. They symbolize 
for me the story of the very different struggles 
in both those lands. 


The Cathedral in San Salvador is erected in the 
heart of a very busy downtown section of the 
city, close to a major market. As you drive by 
what appears to be a very fine structure, 
something strikes you immediately. It is a 
building lacking walls; structurally incomplete. 
It was here that Archbishop Oscar Romero 
provocatively ceased the construction indicating 
that he was not prepared to live in opulence and 
splendour while his people were living in such 
abject poverty. As you know, the Archbishop 
championed the rights of the poor campesinos 
and for his efforts was martyred as he was 
celebrating mass in 1980 in that very Cathedral. 
The symbol of the unfinished Cathedral stands 
as a glowing testimony to the Archbishop’s 


by Harry Klassen 


courage and solidarity with the peasants of El 
Salvador. 


By contrast, the Cathedral in Managua testifies 
to the collusion of the Catholic hierarchy with 
the former dictator, Samoza. Standing on the 
very same square as the seat of Samoza’s 
government, the National Palace, the Cathedral 
reflects the opulence and splendour of another 
era. Although devastated by the earthquake 
which destroyed downtown Managua in 1972, 
the basic structure remains. As one walks 
through the Cathedral (its large size was attested 
by the baseball game in progress in the 
sanctuary as I sought to take my photographs), 
the beauty still is striking. Very ornate gilded 
angels (perhaps cherubim) surround magnificent 


paintings. The chancel area now overgrown by 
grass remains impressive. The stark setting with 
the large fissures in the support columns, 
highlights what must have been a place of real 
splendour and beauty. One can only guess what 
the ceiling of the Cathedral must have been like, 
since metal girders alone are in place where 
once a roof existed. 


One can therefore understand that in Nicaragua, 
the Catholic hierarchy is totally out of sympathy 
with the Sandinista government. They have 
fallen from a position of prestige and power, 
and have not responded to this kindly. Their 
continuous attacks upon the government almost 
border on treason. President Ronald Reagan has 
all but declared war on Nicaragua, in so boldly 
supporting the Contra revolutionaries. Under 
such a state of siege, one can understand if not 
always appreciate the degree to which the 
government holds the Catholic hierarchy under 
suspicion. Many ordinary Roman _ Catholics 
decry the position of their hierarchy, and wish 
they would empathize with their plight and the 
plight of the campesinos, much as_ the 
Salvadoran hierarchy has done with great 
courage. 


Two nations; two Cathedrals; two hierarchies; 
supposedly representing the same faith. Yet it is 
the same struggle for justice and righteousness. 
We can only pray that eventually God’s will may 
be done. 


Rey. Harry Klassen is minister of Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
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DISPLACED PEOPLE: 
THE FATHERLESS AND THE WIDOW 


by John Bannerman 


S queezed into the back of a Toyota jeep we 
bounced along on our way to Niqueresque, a 
small village in the interior of El Salvador. 
With dust on our lips and the strong smell of 
diesel in our nostrils we were now just minutes 
from the small church, which served as a centre 


for food distribution. Qun driver , andgahis 
colleague, members of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church in San Salvador, explained to us that 


hundreds of people gather at this meeting place, 
once a month, to receive enough food to allow 
them to survive. These are the displaced people; 
the victims of the civil war in El Salvador. 
They are uprooted from their homes and farms 
as they seek refuge from the oppression and the 
fighting. It was estimated that about twenty 
percent of the population of El Salvador would 
fall into this category of "displaced people." 


Upon arrival at the church site we encountered 
several hundred people already gathered, finding 
temporary shade from the scorching sun under 
trees and in the church building. Following a 
time of worship, the process of distributing the 
food began in earnest. 


Large bags of grains and _ corn literally 
disappeared in minutes. Some ate a meal on the 
spot while others packed their sacks for a 5-10 
kilometer walk back to their make-shift houses. 
Anxiety, pain and hurt was written all over 
their faces. The absence of the male presence 
was particularly striking. As one said, "The 
male in El Salvador finds himself in the army, 


with the guerillas, in exile, or dead." 
men, women and children were left to put 
together a semblance of family life. 
insurmountable odds. Yet they are survivors. 

the fatherless and the widow...shall come and 
eat and be filled; that the Lord your God may 


bless you in all the work of your hands that you 
do. Deuteronomy 14:29b 


Carrying a heavy load of food home from 
Niqueresque in the scorching mid-day sun. 


T hese displaced people are the very people God 
concerns himself with in a special way. The 
church too must act for justice with compassion 
so that those who suffer are not forgotten; but 
are helped to build new lives out of the ruins of 
war. Lord, hear our prayer for peace with 
justice. AMEN. — {f&) 


Rey. John Bannerman is minister of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Kanata, Ont. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 
JUNE 16th 


On the 10th Anniversary of the massacre in 
Soweto, Christians around the world are 
praying for an end to unjust rule in S. Africa. 
Please join our brothers and sisters in that 
country, both black and white, as they pray 
for a new democratic, non-racial order, based 
on love, justice, recognition of human dignity 
and of human rights for all. 
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"ADVENTURE OCTOBER 13 - NOVEMBER 3, 1986 
Enjoy the experience of Asia and their lively churches. 
yer =" IN Meet with local Missionaries ries during Yous wa Tai your visit. 
Y, MISSION OPTIONAL EXTENSION: Hong Kong & Hawaii _ 
} TOUR Escorted by Rev. Murray Garvin, Secretary 
Education for Mission 
1986 For Information Contact 
= Murray Garvin 
teats aires Education for Mission, Board of World Mission 
( TAIWAN 50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, Ontario M3C 137 
; Phone (416) 441-111] 
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Older | 


These | 
displaced people faced what seemed to us to be 


COURAGE 


I’ve been asked to do some reflecting on the 
notion of "courage" as it relates to Central 
America. Two stories immediately come to 
mind. Two people, two countries, both living as 
displaced people in their own lands. 


T his particular displacido camp in El Salvador, 
was different from the others that we had 
visited. It was much larger, much better 
organized, with a school and a carpentry shop, 
and a well-kept garden and poultry farm 
surrounding it. These people were rich indeed 
compared to the massive numbers of homeless, 
unemployed, underfed people that clung to the 
city. They were rich indeed. 


We met this woman outside of the poultry 
farm. She brought to mind some of the warm 
motherly images of the farm wives in south- 
western Quebec. She was a large woman, but 
her sizeable heart couldn’t be contained even in 
that body. She welcomed us all like we were 
her own children. She insisted that we get out 
of the sun for a minute and she set to work to 


cut and clean a papaya for us all. 
How did this woman get here? 


She had come from one of the conflict zones. 
Six months ago the government army had been 
carrying on random bombing near her village. 
Her farm had been destroyed. She was away 
with a neighbour at the time. Her husband and 
four children were inside the house when the 
bomb exploded. Apparently there was not much 
of them left to bury. She had walked with some 
of the townspeople to the capital and was lucky 
to have been placed in this camp. Her share in 
the labour was here at the poultry farm; ¥he 
cared for the chickens. She cared for each one 
of us too. 
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The roads in Nicaragua are unbelievably bad. 
Montreal’s spring pot-holes seem like a joke to 
me now. We had been bouncing on the roads 
for almost eight hours when we found ourselves 
moving slowly up the side of a mountain. Here, 
on an open field, was a newly formed, 


by David Howes 


government supported, displacido camp. 


Everyone in this camp came from the same 
village. En masse they had moved what little 
they had and were carving out a new existence 
here in the mountains. These people came from 
a border town and the Contras had passed. 
through the area driving the people from their 
homes, from their farms. The only permanent 
building they had here was the remains of a 
very North American looking barn - a gift of 
the former landowner. 


Children roamed all over the camp, excited by 
the presence of the "extranjeros’. Some of the 
older kids moved around a little more 
reservedly. They were interested, but they were 
cautious. They had reason to be cautious. The 
Contras had been reported moving in the hills 
near by. The people had dug trenches in case 
the bombing started again. This time they were 
not going to move. 


The leaders of the camp explained the situation 
to us. They all knew something of farming. 
Given half a chance, they believed they could 
make a life for themselves here. The 
government was doing what it could to bring in 
seeds and the implements they needed to work 
the land. 


One man acted as the spokesman for the people. 
He was in his mid-30’s, handsome. He talked 
mostly about the people working co-operatively 
to make the camp a home. He spoke about his 
own situation. He had a wife and children, but 
the Contras took them along when they passed 
through the village: his wife to cook and clean 
for the soldiers, the children do small jobs 
around the camps. Sometimes the Contras 
would let the people go after they had served 
their purpose. All too often the people were 
never seen again. The camp leader chose to stay 
with his other villagers. He stayed and he 
worked the land. He stayed and he dug 
trenches. He stayed and made plans for the 
future. He hoped one day to share the common 
harvest with his own family. (%} 


Rey. David Howes is Co-Director of Tyndale - St. George’s, Montreal, Que. 
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VOLUNTEERS 


The hot mid-day sun had driven us down to 
the river’s edge. Shoes and socks were shed. 
We splash water over our arms and our necks. 


A Salvadoran from the community we are 
visiting in the countryside has appointed himself 
guide for myself and another North American. 
He has a lot to say. 


"Tell him, Shelley," and I begin to translate for 
the non-Spanish speaking North American the 
stories of the shooting that begins when the sun 
goes down...about the bomb that fell on a home 
in the community three months ago and killed 
two children... about the mutilated bodies of 
civilians that have floated down the river. 


Nearby three small boys strip off their clothes 
to dive into the cool water from a dugout canoe. 
The sun shimmers on the slow moving water. It 
is a picture of tranquility and beauty so much in 
contrast to the terror this river has seen. 


Rachel Prance with orphan in El Salvador. 


"Tell him, Shelley," the Salvadoran continues, 
"that the best of our sons and daughters have 
died in this river." And as I translate these 
words, the shoulders of the Salvadoran shake 
with the tears that run down his cheeks. 


FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 


by Shelley Lavenne 


Since Sunday School we have been taught that 
no matter where we live, no matter what color, 
shape or size we are, throughout the world we 
are all brothers and sisters in Christ. This last 
winter I was able to put human faces to that 
concept. I had the opportunity to meet some of 
our Salvadoran brothers and sisters, to learn 
about the many problems they face there and to 
work with a Salvadoran Church. 


The church I was with is Emmanuel Baptist. It 
has only 106 members but to them promoting 
the love of God is a hefty responsibility. 
Emmanuel Baptist runs a women’s training 
centre where women learn seamstressing and 
tailoring skills. It also runs an elementary 
school for the poor children in its area and an 
orphanage for 200 children who have lost their 
parents in the five year old civil conflict. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada _ recently 
contributed to the expansion of the orphanage 
which allowed the number of children to rise to 
200 from under 100. 


The largest area of work is in the countryside 
where the church works in agriculture, health 
and literacy projects and distributes food to 
some of the 800,000 people who have been 
displaced by the war. 


The main work I was involved in was to 
prepare written and visual materials about the 
work of Emmanuel Baptist. Before going to El 
Salvador, I had worked two years as a reporter 
with a national church publication. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada has a 
regional missionary for Central America and the 
Caribbean. Part of the work of the Rev. Joseph 
Reed facilitates volunteers from Canada working 
in countries in this area. In the last year and a 
half six volunteers have worked in El Salvador 
and Nicaragua. Other volunteer placements are 
available for those willing to give up time from 
jobs or studies and committed to telling people 
about what they have seen and learned when 
they get back to Canada. (ay) 


Miss Shelley Lavenne is the daughter of a United Church minister in British Columbia. She is a 
graduate in Journalism, and served as a volunteer in El Salvador for four months in 1985-86. 


She is hoping to find work in the Ottawa area. 
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é QUE HACER? = WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Ass Canadian Presbyterians become increasingly What can we do?) is available from the Resource 
aware of the situation in Central America, and Distribution Centre, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
the suffering of countless people there, we Ont. M3C 1J7 (Order No. 40-0000-001 - no 
frequently hear the question: "What can we do to charge, but a contribution to its $2.00 cost 
help?" would be appreciated.) It outlines many 
practical things which have been, and can be 
There are many things we can do. A 20-page done by Presbyterian congregations, groups and 
booklet entitled  &Que Hacer? (which means: individuals. These include such things as: 


- sending letters or telegrams supporting individuals whose human rights have been violated. 
- names of specific persons, families, churches, for which prayer ts requested. 

- resources for further study on Central America issues. 

- sponsorship of refugees. 

- projects to assist children, youth and adults in El Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

- agriculture and development projects in these countries. 

- opportunities for serving as volunteers. 

- short trips and opportunities to come to know the Central American reality first hand. 


For further information on any of these suggestions, please obtain a copy of éQue Hacer?, or 
contact the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


WHAT ONE CHURCH IS DOING 


ALFALIT, A LITERACY PROGRAM OPERATING THROUGHOUT CENTRAL AMERICA, IS AN 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION, ENDEAVOURING TO PROVIDE 
CHILDREN IN CENTRAL AMERICA WITH AN EDUCATION. 


The members of Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church have undertaken to collect notebooks (e.g. Hilroy) 
and pencils for children in Nicaragua and send them directly to the Alfalit programme. 


Other congregations which do not have a project of their own may wish to participate in Fallingbrook’s 
project. You may send notebooks and pencils to the church or send a cheque payable to Fallingbrook 
Presbyterian Church - Alfalit, which will be used to purchase supplies. We shall pick up supplies in 
the Toronto area. 


CONTACT: FALLINGBROOK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
31 WOOD GLEN RD., SCARBOROUGH, ONT. MIN 2V8 
(416) 699-3084 


MISSION STUDY 1986-87 
ADULT/YOUTH MATERIALS: 


Geographical theme: "CROSSROADS IN SOUTHERN ASIA" 
The study of Southern Asia, including India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Bangladesh, focusses 
on issues such as politics, poverty, militarism, religions, mission and social justice. 


General theme: "TECHNOLOGY IN TENSION WITH HUMAN VALUES" 

Rapid technological advance has produced a new word, in which the Church must proclaim its 
Good News. What message does the Church have to proclaim in this technological world? What 
language will convey the message? 


CHILDREN’S MATERIALS, while focussing on experiences with technology, have Bangladesh as 
their location, thus combining both themes in a way that children can appreciate the impact of 
technology on their own lives, as well as the lives of people in Third World situations. 


Study Materials will be available from W.M.S. Bookroom, Audio Visuals (filmstrips, movies) for 
rental or purchase from the Resource Distribution Centre. Both are at 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
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RAUL PACHECO 


Ral Pacheco was born in San Salvador some 
forty years ago. He trained there as an 
accountant and business administrator and grew 
up in the Roman Catholic Church. 


He became a Baptist and later was married to 
Noemi Lopez Lopez. They attended First 
Baptist Church in San Salvador for a number of 
years. 


With a group of young leaders of that 
congregation, they transferred their membership 
to Emmanuel Baptist Church some twenty years 
ago. That congregation has been at the 
forefront of church involvement with social and 
relief efforts in the strife-torn country. 


Rail served as one of the pastors of the 
congregation, taking a leading role in the 
establishment of an orphanage and women’s 
training centre there. The congregation has 
come under direct attack in subsequent years: 
three of their pastors are now in Canada. 


Rafl’s own story is much like that of many 
Salvadorans: night time searches of his home; the 
torture of his niece as authorities looked for 
him; being followed through the streets of the 
capital. Finally, after his family was forced to 
sleep outside in changing places to avoid 


detection, he fled to Mexico. 


There he worked for several years with a relief 
agency and seminary. When a delegation from 
the Presbytery of Montreal visited in 1983, an 
initial contact was made between our church and 
Raul. 


|_ater that year he assisted in securing a visa for 
a Salvadoran child who came to Montreal for 
orthopaedic surgery. When Canadian officials 
heard of his story, they were willing to grant a 
refugee visa. 


T he family arrived in Montreal in March, 1984. 
After French language study, he joined the staff 
of Tyndale-St. Georges under the sponsorship of 
the Presbytery of Montreal in January, 1985. 
Under his leadership, an ecumenical Spanish- 
language congregation is growing rapidly, and 
the church is ministering to some of the needs 
of a burgeoning refugee community at large. 


In March, 1986, the Board of World Mission, 
upon petition of the Presbytery of Montreal, 
recognized Raiil as the first foreign missionary 
to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. (By) 


06/86 


Graduates: 1986 
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The Reverend Gordon E. 
Timbers of Cambridge, Ont. 
has received another degree 
— Master of Theology. 

Soo Am Park of Seoul, Korea 
has received another degree 
— Doctor of Theology. 


ROY ERWIN GEORGE PAUL YANDO, JOHN PETER YOUNG, BA, 


VANDENBERG, BA, M.Div. BA, M.Div. M.Div. 

Home congregation: Thorn- Home congregation: St. An- Home congregation: St. 

hill, Ont. drew’s, Mount Forest, Ont. Cuthbert’s, Hamilton, Ont. 

Appointment: Deferred. Appointment: Inverness, Appointment: Calvin/Hillside, 
P.Q. Sudbury, Ont. 


Ewart College [iit J | 
RAYMOND GUY APPEL JOYCE DAVIS, BA, M.Ed ELIZABETH MARION KENN 


Home congregation: Home congregation: St. An- Home congregation: St. 
Strathcona, Burlington, Ont. drew’s, Scarborough, Ont. Stephen’s, Scarborough, 
Ont. 


DREW LEMEN JENNY SU-MEI LIU SUNG TAEK SHIM SHANNON KATHLEEN 
Home congregation: Grace, Home congregation: Taipei, Home congregation: Central, (BELL) WYMINGA 
Etobicoke, Ont. Taiwan Toronto, Ont. Home congregation: St. 


Paul’s, Port Hope, Ont. 
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Graduates: 1986 
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Princeton Theological Seminary 


M. JEAN MORRIS, BA, 
M.Div. 


Home congregation: Glen- 
view, Toronto, Ont. 
Appointment: Ailsa Craig, 
Ont. 


LEADING 
THE Flock 


LIKE A 
SHEPHERDS 
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MEETINGS... LONG HOURS. 
SESS(ONs, ORGANIZING TH 
SERVICE AREEDNG A PURE 
(MAGE... WATCHING Our FOR 

BURNOUT... CLEAN(NG UP AFTER 
DALRARS «. ANNUAL MEETINGS... 
VISITORS TO THE MANSE... 


Illustration: Ray Appel 
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Our minister recently remarked 
that Pentecost was/is the most im- 
portant Sunday in the church year. 
If so, where does this leave 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter 
and Ascension Day? Is this 
Presbyterian teaching? 

No, it isn’t, although none of us 
would want to devalue the importance 
of Pentecost. Perhaps your minister 
engaged in sermonic hyperbole. We 
preachers do get carried away 


sometimes! 
Of all the festivals in the Church 


Year, I have always taken it for 
granted that the celebration of the 
Resurrection is of critical importance 
to the Christian Faith. Quite literally, 
where would we be without it? In the 
words of Paul we would be ‘‘false 
witnesses to God’’ and ‘‘to be pitied 
more than all men.’’ For “‘...if Christ 
has not been raised, our preaching is 
useless and so is your faith.’’ (1 Cor. 
15:14). In fact, without Easter and 
what it represents within the Christian 
Church there would be no cause to 
celebrate December 25th except as the 
winter solstice, and we would not 
need to observe Good Friday except 
perhaps to remember that once upon 
a time a good man died. We would not 
celebrate Pentecost either, since the 
Church would not exist! The Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ is the corner- 
stone of all we believe and celebrate 
and without it we could not even ask 
the question you posed. Easter is so 
important that we still mark every first 
day of the week as ‘‘the Lord’s Day,”’ 
Easter Day. 

Some neo-pentecostalists today em- 
phasize Pentecost because they feel 
that many people in the churches do 
not pay enough attention to the Per- 
son and work of the Holy Spirit. Their 
concern is legitimate. Even though I 
do not share their viewpoint entirely, 
nor some of their practices at all, they 
nevertheless quite rightly try to call us 
back to a fuller understanding of the 
Trinity. They believe the Church lacks 


| An important day; an important book 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


power today in direct proportion to its 
ignorance of, and lack of interest in, 
the work of the Spirit. Unfortunate- 
ly, some veer so much off-centre on 
this issue that they begin to ‘‘see’’ the 
Spirit more than the Father and the 
Son. 


You are always quoting The Book of 
Forms. What is it? 

It has been said in jest that good 
Presbyterians ought to possess three 
books: the Bible, the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly, 
and The Book of Forms. 

The latter contains that body of law 
by which we govern ourselves. In 
1875 the General Assembly appointed 
a committee ‘‘to deal with all matters 
necessary for the complete organiza- 
tion of the Church”’ since at that time 
several Presbyterian Churches united 
to form the one Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. In 1879 a book was pro- 
duced and accepted by the Assembly 
‘‘as a useful guide to the office-bearers 
of the Church.’’ This Book of Forms 
was revised in 1902, and again in 
1933 after the Union disruption of 
1925. It was meant ‘‘to set forth the 
law and practice of the Church.”’ 
Since 1979 The Book of Forms has 
been undergoing almost constant an- 


nual revision. 
Another letter I received recently 


complained at some length about the 
fact that so many ministers and con- 
gregations do not know the law and 
practice of the church and sometimes 
ignore it when they do know it. This, 
unfortunately, may be all too true. My 
correspondent notes, *“‘My upbringing 
as an elder...has taught me how im- 
portant it was to abide by the rules. 
However I find it very difficult to get 
it across to the Session, Board of 
Managers, and Board of Trustees, 
what each Board is responsible for and 
what their duties are. From my con- 
versation with other...churches it 
would appear they suffer from the 
same disease. ...I have tried to educate 
the members of the congregation that 


the elected members of the different 
Boards have guidelines to follow and 
if any member has a complaint it 
should go through the proper 
channels.”’ 

I could not agree more with the sen- 
timents expressed above. Ignorance of 
the law of the church as contained in 
The Book of Forms appears to be rife 
in our midst, as is a lack of apprecia- 
tion for the true genius of Presbyterian 
church government. For a time we can 
get away with it and our ignoring of 
the rules appears to do no harm. Even- 
tually, however, it catches up with us 
and will cause varying degrees of grief 
in congregational life and 
relationships. 

The Book of Forms deals with how 
we ought to conduct ourselves in our 
meetings and outlines the specific 
responsibilities of session, presbytery, 
synod and General Assemblies. 
Although it is no ‘‘easy read’’ for 
most people, nevertheless members of 
congregations, through well-educated 
elders and managers, should be ac- 
quainted with its content and spirit. 
Many presbyteries regularly conduct 
‘‘Elders’ Workshops’’ in order to 
assist elders in understanding their 
tasks and duties. Perhaps we should 
also emphasize workshops for 
members of the boards of managers 
within our presbyteries so that they, 
too, might become more aware of 
shared problems and solutions and in 
due course become more 
knowledgeable about what is unique 
and wonderful about our ways of do- 
ing things. 

Copies of The Book of Forms may 
be obtained from the Resources 
Distribution Centre, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 
— $7.42. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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Joseph C. McLelland 


Agenda et Desiderata 


F« this final column as Moderator, let me build a ‘‘dream agenda.’’ What 
are those “‘things to be done’’ (agenda) that deserve priority in our time 
and place? And what are those ‘‘things desired’’ (desiderata) which drive our 
actions? 

Like the Satan in the prologue to the Book of Job, Moderators ‘*go to and fro 
on the earth, ranging up and down on it.’’ Now in that early period, The Accuser 
served as prosecuting attorney of the heavenly court (he was not yet cast as a 
fallen angel). Our earthly courts — ecclesiastical especially — are not so judgment- 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


morals (e.g., Westminster Confession 
1.6), the creationists wish to read it 
as a textbook in physics, cosmology 
and zoology, among other things. This | 
is bad science and worse theology. 
(Clearly our agenda must include the 
relation between theology and science, 
particularly as education becomes 


al, nor so authoritative any more. 
Perhaps this itself is part of today’s 
problem with religion. (Presbyterian 
Moderators tread a fine line; some 
want a high profile for us, others fear 
we might turn into Archbishops). To 
borrow from the Bard: ‘‘But man, 
proud man, / Dress’d in a little brief 
authority.’ Or to paraphrase from 
another play: ‘‘Some seek after 
greatness....And some have humility 
thrust upon them.’’ 

Who speaks for the church? This 
becomes the first question, therefore, 
involving the very being and future of 
the church. Presbyterians, however 
tempted otherwise, at root believe that 
no individual or group may substitute 
for the whole. One of my themes this 
year has been ‘‘an educated clergy for 
an educated laity’’; or better, an 
educating clergy for a witnessing lai- 
ty. There are two foci in ‘‘church’’ — 
two beats in the rhythm of our organic 
life. The church gathered and the 
church scattered; worship and mis- 
sion. Both are what the church is for 
— clergy and laity have distinct roles, 
but together share this rhythm. 

Christian Mission. This item 
gathers to itself the hardest questions 
of our age. It forces us to ponder the 
rhythm between worship and mission. 
The biblical metaphor for church as 
body means that the heartbeat — 
diastole and systole — depends on the 
regular breathing of Holy Spirit. He 
moves us together for hearing God’s 
Word in sermon and sacrament, he 


moves us out in benediction to re- 
spond in ways of witness that include 


speech and action, caring and 
challenging, healing and suffering. 
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Christians must 
establish their attitude 
not only to other 


disciplines, such as 
education or science, 
but also to other faiths. 


Our modern age of pluralism turns 
Christianity into one voice among 
others claiming to speak the Truth. Its 
rejection of authority demotes the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures. For 
instance, our liberal-humanist 
philosophy of education, denying ob- 
jective authorities, cannot escape the 
blind alley of permissiveness and in- 
dividualism (‘‘the bland leading the 
bland’’). And on the other hand, many 
— in North America especially — 
want the Bible to deliver more than it 
intends. The current debate on ‘‘crea- 
tionism and evolution’ is an example 
of false authoritarianism. Whereas our 
subordinate standards limit biblical 
authority to matters of faith and 


more and more scientific and 
technological.) 

Opting for the Poor. Recent Chris- 
tian experience, particularly in Third 
World countries, insists that we must 
read the Bible in ways that show its 
‘‘preferential option for the poor.”’ 
This theme emerged from the strug- 
gle of Latin Americans, led by some 
Bishops, for economic and political 
Justice. Pope John Paul II has endors- 
ed it with his call to be ‘‘the church 
of the poor.’’ It is more than a 
‘‘foreign’’ problem, as the 1983 docu- 
ment, Ethical Reflections on the 
Economic Crisis, of the Canadian 
Catholic Bishops shows. 
Presbyterians should feel entirely at 
home with this sort of theology, stem- 
ming from biblical themes of justice 
(rather than charity) and economic 
equity (rather than superficial political 
freedom). But it has not yet taken its 
rightful place on our agenda, as part 
of the debate on the meaning of 
Mission. 

The nature of God. Worship and 
mission lead us back to the foundation 
problem of ‘‘God.’’ In a situation of 
pluralism and the breakdown of 
authorities, Christians must establish 
their attitude not only to other 
disciplines, such as education or 
science, but also to other faiths. Our 
high doctrine of the Trinity or Tri- 
unity means that God himself is the 
primary Missioner and Mission. The 
Father is no impassive Deity in a 
remote heaven; he ‘‘sends’’ the Son 
to redeem creation. The Son stands in 
two realms of being, divine and 
human. As Missionary he announces 
Good News. As Hearer he responds 
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on behalf of all creation. His faith and 
love and hope are perfect — but also 
dynamic, open to infinite sharing on 
our part. And in the third place, Holy 
Spirit effects the dynamic union with 
Christ, supports and chastens, as Goad 
and Guide, to breathe (in-spire) life 
throughout the whole Body. 

What is faith? The threefold mission 
of the triune God seems complex and 
difficult. But like all problems or tasks 
worth doing — from learning to tie 
one’s laces as a child, to mastering 
cookery or carpentry or computery — 
it demands effort, concentration and 
practice. Too many modern Christians 
are mentally lazy; the muscles of the 
brain grow flabby. How can the 
church meet the challenge of rival 


| philosophies of life, of alien world- 


views? Jews and Muslims accuse us 
of sin or blasphemy in saying that God 
is more than One. Humanists say it is 
ignorant to worship “‘God’’ at all, 
since the very idea is merely a pro- 
jection of infantile needs. Marxists 
think we are not serious about the 
misery of others, since our hope of 
Heaven makes us care less. Libertines 


2,750 original articl 
8 million word 


say we are stuck in Victorian morali- 
ty or ancient superstition when we 
judge modern permissiveness as 
wrong. (They miss the point that it is 
also taste-less). And worst of all is the 
temptation of those televangelists 
hawking a ‘‘prosperity Gospel’” — if 


Creation and covenant 


belong together. 


you travel with the Lord you travel 
first-class. 

What is Humanity’s ultimate 
End? An overture includes the themes 
of the symphony to come; the finale 
gathers them up in orderly harmony. 
Do the values appearing in human 
history possess any final authority: 
have they an ultimate future? Then we 
may hope for a Goal which guarantees 
those values, echoing and repeating 
the initial overture of Creation. Crea- 
tion and covenant belong together. 
One provides the stage for “the 
theatre of God’s glory’’ (Calvin). The 


Introducing a reference work of historic importance. 
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Religion 


Mircea Eliade 
Editor-in-Chief 


es by more than 1,200 contributors from 50 countries 
s © 8,000 pages @ 40 original maps ¢ 16 volumes 
16 volumes ¢ pre-publication price: $1,330.00 


PUBLICATION: FALL, 1986 
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other is the inner meaning, God’s 
covenant will grasping us with grace, 
assuring our human response of faith 
and love and hope. 

History will play itself out to its end 
(whether with bang or whimper, God 
knows), through the dynamics of faith 
and love. Then Christian hope comes 
into its own. Desire of all nations, the 
Omega point to which the whole 
cosmos is converging, a Presence 
beyond imagining — and a Judgment 
beyond expectation. In closing, let me 
offer a favourite verse from John 
Greenleaf Whittier (see Hymn 518), 
since poetry may explore where prose 
fails: 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


ie Hefsrderel 


Collier Macmillan Canada Inc. 
50 Gervais Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 3K4 


Attention: Karen Hammond 
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pattern would be hard to break. 


stories; a family of puppeteers to bring 
a unique message; Eric Donkin, 
Festival actor, in dialogue with our 
minister about ‘‘the quality of mer- 
cy’’; a speaker from COMA (Coun- 
cil on Mind Abuse) speaking on the 
dangers of cults — from personal ex- 
perience; and a lay service celebrating 
our heritage and the centenary of 
Ontario. 

In 1985 we had something special 
each Sunday of the summer: five 
Festival actors participated in worship 
on different Sundays; we had Ernie 
Hollands, an ex-convict telling of his 
life; ‘“Clowns, Clowns, Clowns,’’ a 
non-verbal worship service done by 
clown ministry; a lay couple, Joan and 
Bob Peckhan, to sing and witness; and 
a psychiatrist speaking on ‘‘Teenage 
Depression and Suicide.’’ So we have 
had something for all ages. 

Because St. Andrew’s has an 
outstanding music programme, we 
were anxious to maintain the high 
quality of music and yet give our choir 
director and senior and junior choirs 
a rest during the summer. We adver- 
tised in The Presbyterian Record, of- 
fering Saturday bed-and-breakfast for 
choirs who would come to Stratford, 
use our church for workshops and 
rehearsal, tour the town, see a play, 
etc., in return for providing music for 
Sunday worship. In 1984 we had four 
choir visits. It took some coaxing to 
get enough beds for one of the Sun- 
days, but the enthusiasm and friend- 
ships generated have influenced 
volunteers to repeat as hosts. Our 
members made friends and have kept 
in touch with their guests from last 
year; many say that their choir visitors 
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SUGGESTION Box: 


summer-time ministry in a Festival setting 


I bles St. Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ontario, began to feel a respon- 
sibility to our Festival tourists during the summer months. The pattern 
for the summer had always been to close for five weeks, and many thought that 


We began by instituting two “‘special Sundays,’’ using storyteller Helen Porter 
and a Council of Churches representative from Australia, Angus MacLeod, to 
fill the pulpit. The response was very encouraging, so in 1984 we stayed open 
all summer and instituted four special Sundays: Helen Porter returning to tell 


... Clowns, Clowns, 
Clowns,’ a 
non-verbal worship 
service done by 
a clown ministry. 


were the highpoint of last summer. In 
1985 we had five visiting choirs, in- 
cluding a 65-voice choir from 
Livonia, Michigan, whose visit was 
initiated by someone seeing the guest 
choirs the previous year, and asking 
if her church could participate. 

During the fall Communion-card 
visits, our elders asked their zone 
members to evaluate and comment on 
the summer programme last year. 
These responses were written out for 
the committee to use in planning 1986. 
They were most helpful in providing 
suggestions for improvements, nam- 
ing potential speakers, and providing 
encouragement and support to con- 
tinue staying active in the summer. A 
sense of community and pride had 
been established by staying open. 

The Board of Managers tell us that 
the budget was definitely enhanced, 
even taking into account the extra ex- 
penses of flyers and posters to 
publicize our activities, the cost of The 
Presbyterian Record ad, the additional 
expense of higher-than-other-years- 
honorariums for speakers, etc. Not 
only were givings improved, but the 
money was available for ongoing ex- 
penses during the summer when they 
occurred. 

When the two Presbyterian church- 
es in Stratford met jointly, five weeks 
in each church, the combined atten- 
dance averaged about 100. When we 
each had our own programme and met 
separately, St. Andrew’s attend- 
ance alone averaged 200 and Knox 
had a like improvement. 

We firmly believe that the church 
should not take a vacation, and in 
Stratford the vitality of church life is 
maintained through the summer 
months and continues into the fall of 
the year. 

i Oo 


Submitted by the Rev. Ross N. Macdonald, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Stratford, Ont. 


The Battle for the Trinity 
by Donald G. Bloesch; Servant Books, 
P.O. Box 8617, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48107, USA. $13 (Canadian) 

In her Foreword to this small 
volume, Elizabeth Achtermeier 
writes: ‘‘Donald Bloesch has paid 
_ feminine theologians the compliment 
ss of taking them seriously.’’ A 
failure to do so ‘‘may have serious 
consequences for the life of the 
Church in the United States.’’ And 
further, ‘‘There can be no doubt that 
several feminist theologians are in the 
process of laying the foundations for 
a new faith and a new church that are, 
| at best, only loosely related to 
apostolic Christianity.” 

Bloesch sees the feminist resym- 
bolization of Christianity as leading to 
a new form of Gnosticism and of an- 
cient Near East goddess and fertility 
religion. Achtermeier is sure that, in 
its extreme forms, it is a return to 
Baalism. ‘‘.....many women in their 
dedication to the feminist movement 
are being slowly wooed into a new 
form of religion, widely at variance 
with Christian faith.’’ 

In Canada we have been largely 


sheltered from the more radical forms 
of feminist theology, but it is making 
significant inroads in the life of the 
church in America. ‘“There are cur- 
rently committees at work in nearly all 
mainline Protestant denominations 
revising the language of liturgy and 
compiling new hymnals.’’ 

The basic difference between tradi- 
tional Christian faith and the feminist 
view is in the realm of authority. For 
nearly all feminists, the final court of 
appeal is human experience. Accord- 
ingly, ‘‘the norms for feminism are 
therefore cultural rather than ec- 
clesiastical, experiential rather than 
biblical.’’ Bloesch quotes Rosemary 
Ruether: ‘‘Human experience is the 
starting point and the ending point of 
the hermeneutical circle.”’ 

In Chapter 6 an interesting (and I 
believe valid) parallel is drawn be- 
tween feminist theology and the ex- 
perience of the German Christians of 
the 30s under Hitler. Both are seen as 
attempts to accommodate the faith and 
life of the church to the demands of 
a purely cultural ideology. What is at 


Books 


stake in this instance is nothing less 
than the integrity of the doctrine of the 
Trinity — hence the title of the book. 
This is a small book (106 pp., plus 
references) closely reasoned, cogent- 
ly argued and meticulously annotated. 
It is ‘must’ reading for anyone who 
would be informed regarding the cur- 

rent debate. 
Charles C. Cochrane 


Dr. Cochrane is a retired Presbyterian minister, 
author of several books and lives in Waterloo, 
Ont. 


Bless me Father, for I have sinned 
by Quentin Donoghue and Linda Shapiro. 
McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, 1985. 

The title of this book summarizes its 
contents. ‘‘Bless me Father, for I have 
sinned,”’ are the traditional words that 
a penitent uses to begin his or her con- 
fession to a priest. 

The book had its genesis when Lin- 
da Shapiro, a Jewess, asked Quentin 
Donoghue, a Roman Catholic, some 
questions about confession. He found 
that he soon ran out of answers, and 
in attempting research on the subject, 
he had difficulty coming up with a 
concise book that answered Linda’s 
questions. In the ensuing dialogue this 
book was born. 

The first third of the book is a short 
history of Roman Catholicism from 
the first century, with particular 
reference to how that history influenc- 
ed the sacrament of penance. I found 
this section interesting and helpful. It 
is a reminder that the form of confes- 
sion in the Roman Catholic Church 
with which we are familiar was not 
always the norm. In the early period 
there was no confessional. The 
authors claim that it was an Irish idea. 

In the early centuries confession 
was a tough business. For some sins 
there was no forgiveness. There were 
periods when a person was allowed 
only one confession per lifetime. 

One sometimes wonders about the 
accuracy of some of this history. For 
example, the authors link the develop- 
ment of modern ideas of the sacrament 
to a pietism brought on by the forced 
isolationism that Roman Catholics ex- 
perienced in America. 

The last two-thirds of the book are 
the result of 281 interviews with North 


American Roman Catholics regarding 
their views on the sacrament of 
penance. There is a balance between 
the lapsed and disillusioned on one 
hand, and the practising and en- 
thusiastic on the other, as well as a 
blend of both clergy and laity. There 
are those who have embraced the 
changes of the last two decades and 
those who feel they have destroyed the 
essence of the faith. As one person 
described their experience of General 
Confession: ‘‘The hymns and scrip- 
ture readings were so evangelical I 
could have been in a Presbyterian 
church.”’ 


[have some difficulties with a book 
written simply by stringing the oral 
histories of a group of people together, 
having first collected them on a tape 
recorder. It strikes me as an easy way 
to write a book, one in which the main 
skills required are organizing and 
editing, with little creativity 
necessary. What the process does pro- 
vide, is a good deal of potentially 
useful raw material. 


In many ways the bulk of this book 
is like attending one enormous, old- 
fashioned testimony meeting. 
Although the authors break the 
material up under headings, there is 
a certain sameness about it, and, after 
awhile, even boredom. It is not so 
much a ‘once you’ve heard one you’ve 
heard them all,’ kind of thing, but 
more like the old story about the priest 
who was assigned to hear the confes- 
sions of nuns. He described the ex- 
perience as being stoned to death with 
popcorn. 

There are flashes of humour 
sprinkled throughout to relieve the 
boredom, like the description an Ed- 
monton dentist offers of his sister’s 
first confession: ‘‘...as soon as it was 
over, she started to cry uncon- 
trollably. I couldn’t understand why. 
I thought she should be happy. When 
I asked her what was wrong, she said 
she didn’t know what she was going 
to tell Father O’Neill for her second 
confession.”’ 

The book stands as a witness to how 
poorly the church has dealt with sex, 
often acting as if the only important 
sins were sexual and seeing sex itself 
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at best as a necessary evil. As one 
penitent put it ‘“‘...good sex and 
Catholicism don’t mix.’’ Protestants 
have little room for self-righteousness 
in this area. 

It also is a witness to the shameful 
way the church has dealt with women, 
to its frequent mechanistic and 
legalistic dealings with people, and to 
how much mainline Roman 
Catholicism has in common with Pro- 
testant fundamentalism. 

An interesting section for 
Presbyterians is the one which deals 
with the debate over whether children 
should be allowed to attend Commun- 
ion before making the traditional first 
confession. Although in a different 
form, it is essentially the same debate 
as the one in our own church as to 
whether children should be allowed to 
come to Communion before becom- 
ing communicant members. It is 
enlightening to hear all the arguments, 
pro and con, in a different context. 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Lotta and the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee Story 

by Clyde Sanger. Stoddart Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, 1986. $24.95 (Canadian) 

War is a monster whose imprint is 
left on every person who has passed 
through, or even near, its deadly clut- 
ches. There are always those who at- 
tack the demons of adversity, and 
there are those who rise above adver- 
sity and work for renewal and hope. 
Lotta Hitschmanova is one who did 
both. 

As a journalist, Lotta wrote against 
Hitler. This resulted in her having to 
flee her native Czechoslovakia and to 
become a refugee through France. 
Canada became her final refuge and 
home. 

From Canada, Lotta realized a 
dream to help the thousands of starv- 
ing children left behind in the ashes 
and rubble of Europe. What she 
thought would be a two-to-three-year 
programme launched her into further 
outreach programmes around the 
world. For 36 years she headed 
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Canada’s oldest overseas relief and 
development agency, the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada (USC 
Canada). 

Almost all of the leaders who head- 
ed the many USC projects, in nearly 
20 countries, were women. In 
Canada, all of her workers were 
women until 1983. Lotta’s successor 
as executive director is a man. Effi- 
ciency, and personal organization of 
the branches of the USC in Canada, 
were the secrets of Lotta’s success. 
She demanded of others what she 
herself gave. There were leaders who, 
while supportive of Lotta and the 
work of the USC, eventually had to 
leave when they could no longer take 
the almost cultic, all-women’s en- 
vironment in which they worked. 

Lotta’s energy was used for keep- 
ing her agency alive, and for giving 


full account to USC donors of the pro- 
gress of projects overseas. She visited 
all projects personally and regularly. 
Each one was chosen on the basis of 
need, but also on the basis of appeal 
— what would make people in Canada 
give. 

The choice of projects was coloured 
also by Lotta’s own interest and 
perhaps by prejudice. She did not see 
the need to aid hungry children in 
post-war Germany: the children of 
Czechoslovakia had greater need. In 
Greece, she kept projects open after 
the need was met. She had had a 
classical education and therefore lov- 
ed her visits to that country. 

The chapter, ‘‘The Art and Science 
of Aiding People,’’ was a helpful 


reflection on our own past involve- | 
ment in missionary relief and aid. Lot- |_ 
ta had five rules which determined her | | 
giving of aid for a project. They were: | 

1. To be businesslike and practical. 
A living example, she wore a uniform 
‘*for economy’’ when travelling and 
so that wherever she went she would 
be recognized as representing USC. 

2. To be sure to identify the felt 
needs of the local people. How many 
aid projects have collapsed because 
western donors back home have deter- 
mined what was best for people ‘over 
there’! 

3. To help develop local leadership. 
Much of her focus was on women. 
She was ‘into’ women’s liberation 
before the term became popular. 

4. To make a real impact in a few 
well-chosen areas. The area of her 
work was never larger than what she 
could handle personally. Today, a 
more concentrated work is handled by 
more personnel, but the scope is 
broader and there is more co-operative 
work with other agencies. 

5. To practise the strictest economy 
when spending precious dollars. Her 
ascetic eating habits and lifestyle 
reflected what she preached. 

Lotta is an account of facts and 
events with little personal experience 
reflected. A good portion of the book 
is plodding travail. Reading the fluster 
of activities is exhausting. I wanted to 
know — who is this small of stature, 
large of heart, ascetic flurry of 
energy? I understand her life’s 
crusade. I discover value in, and have 
respect for, her methods and ideas of 
dispensing aid. But a woman who 
speaks five languages and has an earn- 
ed doctorate must have had interests 
and insights about life outside of her 
‘work’! 

There is no mention of her religious 
background or of spiritual thinking, 
needs or concerns that she might have 
had, though it is mentioned that she 
insisted that Buddhist and other 
prayers and readings be added to Pro- 
testant prayers at a community project 
in Hong Kong. It seems strange to 
read a book about service to others 
where God seems to play no role! But 
then, am I judging by the words and 
‘isms’ of my own faith-experience as 
a Christian? 

In 1945, Lotta learned that her 


parents had not survived the war. She 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘There is only one 
thing: to work, so that their (her 
parents) sacrifice may not be in vain.” 
Lotta is the story of this work. 
Lucie Milne 
Lucie Milne is a graduate of Knox College and 


a free-lance writer and reviewer. The author, 


Clyde Sanger, was once a columnist for The 


Presbyterian Record. 


Twelve Prophetic Voices 


by Mariano Di Gangi. Victor Books, 
1985. 167 pp. $8 (Canadian) 


When was the last time you heard 
a sermon on Zephaniah? Or when did 
you last read Obadiah or Nahum? Be 


_honest now .... did you ever read 
them? You should, says Mariano Di 


Gangi, because there are major 
messages in the minor prophets. To 
help you in the task of understanding 


| this often-neglected part of the Word 


of God, Dr. Di Gangi has written this 
little book on the last twelve books of 
the Old Testament. 

Dr. Di Gangi is a well-known 
Presbyterian minister who, among 
other things, teaches pastoral studies 
at Ontario Theological Seminary in 
Toronto, and directs the Bible and 
Medical Missionary Fellowship 
(BMMF). 

In Twelve Prophetic Voices Di 
Gangi first outlines the content of each 
book and then gives a brief survey of 
its teaching. Necessary historical and 
geographical background is provided 
as we learn what the prophet’s 
message meant to those who first 
heard it. How the book relates to the 
New Testament fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ is also stressed very clearly, 
along the lines of Reformed theology. 
Di Gangi is able to draw on a wide ex- 
perience of life and ministry, as well 
as wide reading, to illustrate and apply 
the words of the prophets. Application 
is of great concern to Di Gangi the 
preacher, and we are made to see the 
relevance of the minor prophets to a 
variety of contemporary issues in 
church and society. ‘‘We should bear 
in mind,’’ says Dr. Di Gangi, ““that 
biblical prophecy is no mere lyrical 
outpouring abounding in simile and 
metaphor, designed to warm our emo- 
tions and stimulate the imagination for 
a fleeting moment. No, God’s pro- 
phetic word is meant to change our 
lifestyles for good.”’ 


If there is any problem with this 
book it is its brevity. Several times I 
wished more had been said (on Jonah, 
for example, or parts of Zechariah), 
and I sensed that Di Gangi himself felt 
frustrated by the limitations of space 
which kept him from developing his 
themes more fully. 

This is a useful book for the busy 
layperson who wants some guidance 
is seeing ‘‘the great simplicities and 
centralities’’ of those small but hard- 
hitting books at the end of the Old 
Testament. It may also be used for 
group study and a leader’s guide is 
available. 

John Vaudry 


Mr. Vaudry is the minister at St. John’s, Rodney 
and Knox Churches at Kintyre and New 
Glasgow, Ont. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 

by Karl Barth. Translated by Clarence K. 
Pott; foreword by John Updike. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986. $3.95 US. 

This slim book is, in every sense, 
a gift. In 1956 Barth contributed three 
brief journal articles and a speech to 
Swiss celebrations of the bicentenary 
of Mozart’s birth. Now, to mark the 
centenary of Barth’s birth, a retired 
professor of German has translated 
them, and secured comments from a 
major American novelist. What they 
say is hardly earth-shaking, since 
Barth and Updike like Mozart for 
much the same reasons as do less emi- 
nent people; the interest lies in how 
they said it, and indeed that they said 
it at all. 

Revealing much less about Mozart 
than about Barth, the book offers less 
to readers who know only the musi- 
cian and not the theologian, than to 
those in the reverse situation. One 
would have to be mad keen on Barth 
to buy the book and then keep it: it 
deserves, rather, to be passed on from 
one admirer of Barth to another, since 
it displays a perhaps unexpectedly 
gentle side of a giant in his field. In 
this, it somewhat resembles the great 
hymnologist Erik Routley’s book on 
detective stories, which lacked all con- 
nection with his specialty, but gave 
him delight, as they did to Barth. 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 
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of having to appoint those entering our 
ministry upon graduation from 
theological college before they can be 
ordained. This is a change that will be 
a concern to many across our church. 

In both the Atlantic Synod and the 
Western Synods there are many 
charges which have been dependent 
upon the appointment of Ordained 
Missionaries for the maintenance of 
ministerial leadership and care. Will 
these places now be left in the lurch? 

Of course, no one can give a 
definitive answer to that question 
unless the system is actually changed. 
Therefore, I would suggest that we not 
let our fear of the unknown direct our 
decision making in this case. 

There are some very positive results 
that could flow from the General 
Assembly adopting this recommen- 
dation. The following are submitted 
for consideration as possible benefits: 
1) The BWM and its Staff will have 
to ‘become creative’ when they ap- 
proach students preparing for 
ministry, about the challenging and 
frustrating places for service in both 
Canada and Overseas — but especial- 
ly in Canada. The students will have 
to be given a sense of being ‘‘called’’ 
to serve under and through the 
agency responsible for mission in our 
church. 

2) The congregations and charges 
requesting appointments through the 
Board will have to be equally creative 
in presenting themselves as places for 
ministry. Under the guidance of 
interim-moderators, Presbytery Mis- 
sion Committees and Superintendents 
of Mission, they will have to develop 
a vision and a plan for what could hap- 
pen among them. Let’s accentuate the 
positives, not the negatives. 

3) There will still be a basic stipend 
approved by the General Assembly. 
No one will be paid below that 
amount. However, the Board could be 
free to look at a variety of stipend 
levels, depending upon isolation and 
other needs of a particular situation, 
and the appointee. Higher stipend 
levels are critical for attracting ex- 
perienced ministers to Extension 
Congregations. 
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4) The Board could also operate 
more freely in looking at new ways to 
promote outreach and church growth. 
Perhaps the Board might identify con- 
gregations where a second minister is 
needed but there are not sufficient 
resources at the moment to meet this 
need. A five-year plan could be 
negotiated with a congregation for an 
additional minister and outreach pro- 
gramme, with the congregation pick- 
ing up all of the cost by the sixth year. 

These represent just a few of the 
possibilities that might develop for the 
BWM should the General Assembly 
change the regulations regarding Or- 
dained Mission appointments. Change 
means risk, but it also means new 
possibilities. 

Peter Ruddell, 
Chairman-Elect, 
Board of World Mission. 


Violence? What violence? 


On a recent trip to Washington, 
D.C., a friend introduced me to a 
retired US Army Colonel who had 
spent 17 days in South Africa. As an 
Irish Catholic, and a_liberal-to- 
moderate Democrat, this colonel 
would hardly be an apologist for a 
country run by ultra-conservative 
Dutch Calvinists. Yet this American 
said that the world press distorts the 
news and creates complete misunder- 
standings about South Africa in the 
west. 

Glenn Inglis’s ‘‘Apartheid, the 
Church and violence’’ (The Record, 
Feb., 1986) is a further example of the 
colonel’s comments. Mr. Inglis says 
violence is widespread with 
‘*millions’’ of blacks, coloureds and 
Asians taking to the streets. The 
American found, in tours of black 
townships and homelands, that the 
violence is isolated and is deliberate- 
ly provoked by Communist ANC 
agents against rival groups and inno- 
cent blacks. On occasions, the colonel 
said, TV cameras encouraged riots, a 
reason why the South African govern- 
ment has barred the press from some 
areas. 

Glen Davis (The Record, March, 
1986) interviewed Bishop Tutu and 
the bishop says the government 
spreads misinformation about the 
violence. Canadian journalist Peter 
Worthington recently visited South 


Africa, and has also said that violence 
is isolated and ANC-provoked. Old | 
complaints about apartheid, according © 
to Worthington, are ‘‘obsolete.’’ | 
‘Worthy’ is no apologist for the South © 
African government: read chapter 12 | 
of his book Looking for Trouble. 

Mr. Inglis needs no correction | 
about South Africa’s profession to be — 
a Christian nation. David Balsiger of | 
Biblical News Service, Costa Mesa, | 
California, went to South Africa with | 
eight other journalists. The group |) 
found that South Africa does support | 
Christian values; for ‘‘one is surpris- 
ed to find prayer in school at all levels; | 
abundant Christian broadcasting; a | 
high level of church attendance; open 
exercise of religious freedom; no 
abortion; no news-stand pornography; | 
no parent-child disputes; no ERA | 
debates; no euthanasia or infanticide; 
very little homosexuality; and secular 
humanism has only established itself 
in isolated pockets on some college 
campuses.”’ 

Mr. Inglis is right on another point, 
we should not look at South Africa’s 
specks and ignore our logs. South 
Africa suffers not the sins which af- 
flict our post-Christian society and 
thus most South Africans, of all races, 
would appreciate it if we ‘‘post- 
Christians’’ kept out of their affairs. 

David Campbell, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Back...to the way 
it used to be! 


I would like to express the concerns 
of many Presbyterians who have been 
most disturbed for some time as they 
see ‘‘our Presbyterian Churches’’ 
decreasing in numbers as well as their 
doctrinal beliefs deteriorating. 

As people leave the Presbyterian 
churches and try to find other church- 
es in which to worship and find a 
church home — where the ‘‘true word 
of God’’ is preached — it is most 
difficult. 

One aspect of change is the ordain- 
ing of women into the ministry and 
eldership which is strongly spoken 
against in the Holy Scriptures — 
which is what the Presbyterian Church 
is supposedly founded upon as well as 
the Westminster Confession of Faith 
(which in itself is scripturally based). 

I (and I speak for a good many) feel 


Diane Chan on 
her Church, Ambe 
Presbyterian, 

Pickering, Ontario 
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very strongly that it is time for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to get 
back to the basic teaching and 
preaching of scriptures — to the way 
it used to be before so much liberalism 
came into the church! 

M. MacDonald, 

Saint John, N.B. 


Don’t waste your 
time, ladies 

It doesn’t really matter if God 
removed one of Adam’s ribs to form 
Eve; or whether God caused the 
genetic differential aeons before our 
migration from sea to land. The fact 
remains that God, with mysterious and 
infinite wisdom, created the distinct- 
ly different female and male genders 
to be reliant on one another, for many 
reasons, including the procreation of 
our species. Humans quickly gathered 
into communities, drawn either by 
blood ties, or common purpose. A 
natural development was the creation 
of social orders, within which the 
merit, age and sex of the inhabitants 
were evaluated according to their 
usefulness to the community, giving 
rise to social stratification. Many com- 
munities developed patriarchal social 
orders; but there were also some 
which were matriarchal and even 
some where sexual equality was 
practised. 

Then God decided to make a cove- 
nant with his humanity and chose to 
make it through one of the most 
patriarchal races of the time. From ho- 
ly scripture, it may be deduced that 
God tended to speak to men when 
delivering such major decisions as 
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covenants, commandments and leader 
selection, etc. It may be similarly 
deduced that women, with one notable 
exception, tended to be spoken to on 
items of significantly less importance, 
with respect to the global picture of 
the Godly plan for the chosen race. 

Admittedly, holy scripture was, 
when eventually written down, 
transcribed almost exclusively by 
males. Why, then, did the ‘Infinite 
Wisdom’ not choose to inspire men to 
be more inclusive of women when 
writing his Word? And again, why did 
God not breathe Divine literary in- 
spiration into the hearts and pens of 
the women of the time? There may in- 
deed be some scriptural instances 
where gender has been misinterpreted 
or mistranslated; but I seriously ques- 
tion if wholesale neutering, or plural 
gendering, will necessarily make the 
Bible more holy. Also, I wonder if 
poets and hymn writers, either those 
now in heavenly choirs or those still 
‘‘among those dark satanic mills,’’ 
will dance for joy when the products 
of their inspirations are finally 
liberated from their sexual bias by the 
Christian proponents of universal 
women’s sufferage. 

Are there not more important items 
to have on the Presbyterian agenda? 
Would feminist energies not be bet- 
ter expended, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, through more vigorous pro- 
clamation and teaching of his ‘‘all em- 
bracing’ Gospel? After all, is that not 
the sole reason for the existence of his 
Church? I am certain that most of our 
church women can, and do, make bet- 
ter disciples, missionaries and 
evangelists than many of our church 
men. So, don’t waste your time on 
semantics, ladies, but go in God’s 
grace, and be about the real work of 
his Son, our Lord. 

Robert C. Campbell, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Feminism: Lois Klempa 
responds to her critics 

_ I suppose it is always a temptation 
to label other people’s concerns trivial 
(‘‘Nit-picking over Gender’? — E. 
Jean Abrams, March issue) but sure- 
ly it is a bit extreme to enlist the devil 
to support one’s views as do all three 
writers who responded critically to the 


‘*Pungent and Pertinent’’ in the | 
January issue. (E. Jean Abrams — |) 
‘“‘The enemy of men’s...souls must | 
clap his hands, etc., etc...’’; Helen B. | 
Donovan — *‘...the devil will not have } 
much to worry about’; and A.R. | 
Murray — “‘...the true God...may not | 
be worshipped according to...the sug- | 
gestions of satan...’ quoting the | 
Westminster Confession of Faith.) | 

I would think it much more ap- |) 
propriate to say that perhaps the devil | 
‘‘clapped his hands with glee’’ when | 
he (or she as the case may be) was able 
to convince men that women were the } 
primary source of evil (‘And Adam | 
was not deceived, but the woman was | 
deceived...’’) and ‘‘the devil’s | 
gateway.”’ 

Very likely he (the devil that is) was 
delighted when the subordination of | 
women was accepted by men (and 
women too I suppose) as part of God’s 
plan or at least part of the natural 
order, so that women could be kept in 
their place, submissive and silent. 

And I am sure the devil’s joy knew 
no bounds when this negative view of 
women made it difficult to believe that 
women could possibly be made in the 
image of God (in spite of what it says 
in Genesis) so that the 12th-century 
system of church law, the Decretum, 
could state, ‘‘The image of God is in 
man and it is one. Women were drawn 
from man, who has God’s jurisdiction 
as if he were God’s vicar because he 
has the image of the one God. 
Therefore, woman is not made in 
God’s image.”’ 

I doubt that the women who have 
suffered from the consequences of 
these beliefs down through the ages 
would consider these matters trivial. 
And could it be that this negative view 
of women taught by the Church 
through the centuries has made it 
abhorrent for Christians to think of 
God as having female attributes? 

Christians today have modified, if 
not completely revolutionized, their 
views about women. Although the 
belief that women are subordinate to 
men is certainly not dead and gone (in 
fact it is very much alive if one can 
judge from the multiplication of 
shelters for battered women), still, 
most Christians today would not con- 
sider women any more than men as 
responsible for evil, and few Chris- 


ians, I am sure, would deny that both 
vomen and men are made in the im- 
ige of God. 

The question then arises: ‘‘If both 
nen and women are made in God’s 
mage, why is our image of God strict- 
y male?’’ And another question 
follows: ‘‘Why is it that the Church, 
maged as the bride of Christ, may in- 
slude both male and female, but when 
we speak of divinity, the images must 
all be male?’’ 

; God has many names. We call God 
Father, Shepherd, King, Liberator 
and a multitude of other names and no 
gne so much as raises an eyebrow. 
There is no one who would think of 
reprimanding by saying, ‘‘You may 
say God is like a Shepherd, or like a 
Liberator, but you must never say God 
is our Shepherd, or God is our 
Liberator.’ Yet when we speak of 
God as Mother this seems to be an im- 
portant distinction (although Helen B. 
Donovan, it seems, will not even 
allow similes. She is not opposed, 
however, to saying ‘‘God is the 
boss.’’) To say ‘God is our Mother’’ 
elicits gasps of dismay and murmurs 
of ‘‘sacrilegious’’ and ‘‘heretical.”’ 
To say God is like a Father is to say 
that when we look around at human 
fathers and see in them qualities that 
make them good fathers we may say, 
“God is like that!”” When we say God 
is our Father, surely we are saying 
that God is the Father above all 


fathers. God is the One from whom 
we learn what true fatherhood is. We 
‘can lift our eyes upward and learn 
from God what it means to be a good 


father, loving , caring for, nurturing 


and disciplining our children as God, 
our Father, does us. 


To say God is like a mother means 


we draw our analogies from human 
mothers who are particularly caring 
and loving and we may say ‘‘God is 
like that!’? But are we never to be 
allowed to look up and exclaim, ‘“God 
is our Mother! God is the Mother 
beyond all mothers! It is God who 
shows us what true motherhood is. It 
is from God that we must learn what 


it means to be a good mother.”’ 
And what is the difference between 


agood father and a good mother? Both 


love, care for, and discipline their 
children. Are the qualities of good 
mothering so different from the 


qualities of good fathering? Surely 
what can be said of one can often just 
as easily be said of the other. The on- 
ly difference we can really establish 
between mothers and fathers is that the 
mother is the one who carries the child 
in her womb, gives birth to and 
suckles the child. 

In 1 John we have a beautiful im- 
age of God as the One who gives 
birth. Over and over again John 
speaks about being ‘born of God’ (1 
John 3:9; 4:7; 5:1, 4, 5, 6, 18). The 
language in chapter 5, verse 6 is cer- 
tainly the language of childbirth. 
‘‘This is He who came by water and 
blood.’’ Jesus, too, is ‘born of God,’ 
(5:18). The Gospel of John also 
presents this powerful image of 
childbirth. When Nicodemus inquires 
‘‘How can a man be born when he is 
old? Can he enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb?”’ Jesus replies, 
‘‘Unless one is born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom 
of God.’’ (3:4-7) 

Are we really ‘born of God’ or is 
spiritual rebirth just a metaphor? Neil 
J. McLean, in his letter on the ‘new 
birth’ (March issue) has some in- 
teresting things to say. ‘‘As our first 
birth in the flesh is real, so the new 
birth, which is spiritual, is just as 
real.’’ Does this mean that just as we 
have an earthly mother, we have a 
heavenly Mother? Or does the Church 
just want all the imagery of childbirth 
except for the mother? 

God is indeed more wonderful than 
any name we can give. Our images, 
symbols, metaphors and names are in- 
adequate to express the inexpressible. 
Yet we must speak about God. In 
Jesus Christ we see what God is like 
and, guided by the Holy Spirit, we 
witness to this revelation. I believe 
Christians today need to ask 
themselves this question: ‘“With so 
many different ways of speaking about 
God, why does it offend me to call 
God ‘Mother’?’’ 

(Mrs.) Lois Klempa, 
Montreal, Que. 


Science and faith 

Sir John William Dawson, McGill’s 
Principal 1855-1893, was the main 
force in steering the then young 
university into its now mature position 
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of eminence as a school of science. It 
is therefore somewhat ironic that Mr. 
Phillips C. Thurston (letter, April, p. 
37) should regard my references to 
some of Dawson’s views on evolution 
as ‘‘an attack on modern science.’’ As 
I mentioned in my article (January, p. 
14), Dawson was not a fool, and was 
in fact devoted to science. His objec- 
tions to evolution were based on 
science, and were not mere reflections 
of religious prejudices. 

Mr. Thurston does not attempt to 
deal with the substance of Dawson’s 
objections, but raises his own objec- 
tions to “‘Creation Science’’ which, he 
Says, presents creation-faith and 
evolution-atheism as opposite sides of 
the coin, whereas there are millions 
of convinced Christians to whom 
evolution is quite inoffensive. This, 
however, is beside the point, being 
merely a matter of mass opinion in a 
society that from infancy has been 
taught to equate evolution with 
science, and to exempt it from that 
critical examination which is the very 
essence of science. 

The point of my article was that it 
would be worthwhile for present-day 
Christians seriously to investigate 
Dawson’s position on the relationship 
of science and Christianity which, he 
insisted, were fully compatible with 
one another. We are moving into a 
world situation in which our faith is 
likely to be tested by apocalyptical 
events. If we are kept from an in- 
tegrated belief of both heart and mind 
by ‘“‘oppositions of science falsely so 
called’’ (1 Tim. v. 20) we are to that 
extent rendered vulnerable to quasi- 
‘‘honest’’ doubt. 

John B. Witchell, 
Pierrefonds, Que. 


Chinese Christians 
self-supporting 

Regarding your news item on 
‘‘Greater financial freedom for 
Chinese churches’’ (43/March, 1986), 
I would like to add a comment. 
Whereas it is true that ‘‘Chinese chur- 
ches may request and receive finan- 
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cial support from Christians abroad,”’ 
the Chinese Protestant Three-Self 
Patriotic Movement has opted not to 
receive financial support for the 
Church itself. What it does is to ask 
their well-wishing and generous 
friends abroad to help Chinese Chris- 
tians in their effort of contributing to 
educational, health and welfare in- 
stitutions in Chinese society at large. 
Chinese Protestant Christians do so as 
board members of the Amity Founda- 
tion, itself a secular organization. 
All this may sound complicated to 
your readers, but the bottom line is 
fairly simple: Chinese Christians con- 
sider their self-support principle 
essential to the Church in China be- 
ing Chinese. 
(Dr.) Theresa Chu, 
Programme Director, 
Canada China Programme 


(in association with 
The Canadian Council of Churches) 


No primitive God 


Our church claims to be a Reform- 
ed Church, yet some of us preach a 
God indistinguishable from the amoral 
and irrational deities of ancient Greek 
myth. We must realize that God, hav- 
ing created the mechanical and 
chemical workings of the universe. 
can not disrupt natural law by sudden- 
ly deciding “‘to cause something to 
happen.’’ God’s vital force can only 
work within what is possible. (Which 
is why Christ did not jump from the 
high place. The miracles do not re- 
quire an anti-natural explanation.) Our 
freedom to serve and love God can ex- 
ist only within the conditions of 
natural law — the nature of fire, of the 
virus, etc. God, foreseeing all, knows 
that life as it exists includes terrible 
suffering. Anybody who remembers 
Dachau, or who has served in a burn 
ward, knows that the pain inflicted on 
some individuals is not merited by the 
original sinfulness of all humans. It is 
not necessary to believe humankind 
innocent; we are, as part of our 


freedom, selfish and unworthy of — 


God’s love. But it is necessary to 
understand God’s innocence. 

When a child screams in agony for 
days, this is not a message God is 
sending us in order that we pay atten- 
tion. Rather it is a part of the agony 


of creation, a pain that God shares 
with us. When someone asks ‘‘Why 
does God allow this to happen?’ we | 
must not answer that God sometimes | 
sends or permits evil in order to let us 
know that we must worship God 
whether or not God is good or evil. 
We must not worship Power — as if 
God were merely Zeus. The primitive - 
God who ‘‘takes sides”’ in battle, who 
killed Egyptian children in order to— 
educate Pharoah — is not Christ’s 
God. For God is not so morally con- — 
temptible as our ancestors sometimes — 
imagined. We must know that God 
can not prevent the suffering and in-— 
justice that is part of our natural life, — 
and that God’s grace is not related to 
our luck, nor his love shown by 
natural evil. What we must know is 
that we can find God’s love even 
within our suffering, where God will 
be with us, not against us. What is 
God’s within us shall not perish. And 
we must repent, in order to make 
room for God in us. A Reformed 
Church need not cling to a primitive 
understanding. 


M. Travis Lane, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Ministers to be 
*‘mouthpieces of 
God’s word”’ 


I am not satisfied that the March 
Record was the appropriate forum for 
raising the issue of homosexual _ 
ministers; however, the General 
Assembly must continue to speak 
clearly about these matters based on 
scriptural authority. Ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church ought to be the 
mouthpieces of God’s Word and its 
applications. To follow the path of 
humanistic reasoning even where it 
parts company from the scriptures is 
an attempt to know God apart from the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit. Those 
practising homosexuals in our church 
should not attempt to justify their con- 
tinued membership by ignoring 
selected portions of scripture, nor 
should they be encouraged in hoping 
that the church will adopt those 
societal proposals which disregard the 
teaching of scripture. 

Don Cowan, 
Parry Sound, Ont. 
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The Rev. Ernest Zuger instituted Spanish worship service. 
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Latin American Mission Church thriving in Ottawa 


Last September, the Presbytery of 
Ottawa Missions Committee learned 
‘of two brothers who were refugees 
‘from San Salvador and who were 
‘seeking a religious contact. The com- 
‘mittee’s chairman, the Rev. John 
| Duff, and the Rev. Ernest Zuger of 
Calvin Hungarian Church, Ottawa, 
visited the two men and their families, 
_and through these visits began the pro- 
cess of meeting with them and other 
Salvadoran refugees on a bi-weekly 

basis. 
_ As more refugees became involved, 

the practical reality of Christianity 
became more evident. One family was 
-moved from Alexandria, more than 
100 kms. from Ottawa, in the hope 
that the parents could find work. One 
_of the brothers welcomed this family 
of four into his own one-bedroom 
apartment until they were able to find 
accommodation (almost four months 
later.) ' 
__- Mr. Zuger opened an office for the 
new Latin American Mission Church 
_in the building of Calvin Hungarian 
Church, which is itself a mission 


church. There he spends 15-20 hours 
a week counselling and preparing for 
work with his Spanish congregation. 
Food, clothing, dishes, furniture and 
other necessities are being distributed 
to the refugees, and transportation to 
the worship services is being 
provided. 

Last November, ‘Calvin began 
holding Spanish worship services on 
a bi-weekly basis, with Holy Com- 
munion celebrated once a month. At- 
tendance started at 10 adults and eight 
children and is now averaging about 
30. Joining the Salvadorans are peo- 
ple from Chile and Colombia, as well 
as Spanish-speaking Canadians. 
Spanish hymnals have been purchas- 
ed, special music provided (with the 
help of Ruth Buckinger and Eva Mar- 
ton), and bulletins are printed for each 
service. One wedding has taken place 
and a number of families have been 
helped in finding employment. 

Mr. Zuger gives credit to a number 
of people for making this new church 
possible. The congregation of Calvin 
Hungarian has provided space in their 


church building, installed a telephone, 
pays the utility bills, and provides 
general support. Two Spanish- 
speaking members of the congrega- 
tion, Dr. Julius Benko and his 
daughter, Ildiko, have been of help in 
many ways and Ildiko serves as 
organist. Mr. Duff and the congrega- 
tion of Gloucester Church have pro- 
vided many hours of labour, as well 
as tangible gifts. The Mission and 
Outreach Committee of St. Andrew’s 
Church, in particular its chairman, 
Don Cullen, and his wife, Mary, have 
been very supportive. Mr. Zuger’s 
wife, Margot, provides refreshments 
after the worship services. 

Mr. Zuger is also grateful that the 
Board of World Mission, Presbyterian 
World Service and Development, and 
the Presbytery of Ottawa have 
recognized this mission work by pro- 
viding one-quarter time support. 


News from Ewart 


The Rev. Helen Goggin, Associate 
Professor of Christian Education at 
Ewart College, reports that the college 
recently received a cheque for $90, 
along with a note from the sender 
stating ‘‘Here is $90 for 90 years.” 
Such support for Ewart and for the 
church’s Christian Education pro- 
gramme is greatly appreciated, says 
the Rev. Goggin. 

Next year marks the 90th Anniver- 
sary of Ewart College. 


BCL to begin camp 
counsellor training 


In past years, Presbyterian Church 
Camps attempting to minister to 
underprivileged children by in- 
tegrating them into regular camping 
programmes have often faced an em- 
barrassing and discouraging problem. 
Having to send disruptive children 
home early from camp can have a 
devastating effect on both campers and 
counsellors. 

As Mrs. Mickey Johnson, Camp 
Committee Convener for the Synod of 
Alberta, puts it: ‘“‘For the most part, 
counsellors in Presbyterian Camps are 
fine young people, but inexperienced. 
Untrained leadership cannot cope with 
all the problems that disadvantaged 
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campers bring to camp, and the end 
result is that children do not gain the 
experience they should have and 
leaders (through no fault of their own) 
feel they have failed.’’ 

Fortunately, the newly-formed 
Camping and Outdoor Ministries 
Committee of the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life is taking steps to try to 
remedy this situation. The Committee 
is designing a programme of regional 
training events, which, with the sup- 
port of Synod Camp Committees, will 
create opportunities for camp commit- 
tee members to upgrade their own 
skills and then to find ways of 
developing the full potential of the 
many committed camp directors and 
counsellors. 

This has been made possible 
through a bequest now called the 
Gladys E. Montgomery Estate Fund, 
which was directed to be used to of- 
fer disadvantaged children an oppor- 
tunity for a summer camp experience. 
As an essential first step in honoring 
that bequest, BCL has put into place 
the necessary mechanisms to offer 
leadership development. 

The Committee fgg 
has been greatly 
aided in their 
planning by the 
experience and 
enthusiasm of | 
Mrs. Shirley 
Ford, recently ap- 
pointed Pro- 
gramme Director for Camping and 
Outdoor Ministries. Mrs. Ford has 
joined the BCL staff on a three-year 
contract to provide the support 
necessary to develop and carry out an 
intensive leadership training pro- 
gramme. She brings to the task years 
of experience as a professional recrea- 
tion and camping staff director. 
Recently she was director of camping 
and recreation for what is now the 
Easter Seal Society in Ontario, and 
was director of camping for a Chris- 
tian Outreach organization in Ontario 
ministering to mentally handicapped 
youth and adults. 

Mrs. Ford, upon hearing about the 
focus for the Gladys E. Montgomery 


S. Ford 
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Estate Fund, stated, “‘I am pleased 
that the emphasis is ‘out there’; ‘out 
there’ where the people involved in 
camping and outdoor ministries are 
found.’’ She said she considers herself 
to be very fortunate ‘‘to have this op- 
portunity to work along with commit- 
ted Christian people in camping.”’ 
Commenting on the plans, Harry 
Waite, BCL General Secretary, drew 
attention to the wider implications of 
this new emphasis on camping. “‘It 
may at first seem narrowly focused 
and somewhat limited, if you think on- 
ly of camping, but there are many 
beneficial side effects. Camping is 
often identified by young people 
themselves as the most important faith 
experience in their lives.”’ 


BCL appointment 
announced 


Dr. Raymond Hodgson has been 
appointed to the position of Associate 
Secretary, Church and Society, with 
the Board of Congregational Life of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Since 1980, Mr. Hodgson has been 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Welland, Ontario. During this time he 
has also been Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Niagara, and chairper- 
son and member of that presbytery’s 
Congregational Life Committee. 

He has been vice-president of the 
board of directors of Community 
Legal Services of Niagara South and 
a member of the Welland Housing 
Committee. He was responsible for 
acquiring a government grant to pro- 
vide emergency housing and is cur- 
rently involved in developing a plan 
to provide second-stage housing. Mr. 
Hodgson is also participating in the 
Niagara area Latin American Refugee 
Committee, which is connected to the 
Sanctuary Movement. 

Prior to his ordination, Mr. 
Hodgson taught at universities in 
Hamilton and Toronto, and Albion 
College in Michigan. He holds a BA, 
MA and Ph.D. (Religion) from 
McMaster University, Hamilton, and 
a M.Div. from Knox College, from 
which he graduated in 1977. 

Mr. Hodgson and his wife, Joyce, 
who is a free-lance Christian 
Educator, have two daughters and two 
sons. 


Westminster Church, 
New Glasgow, 
destroyed by fire 


On January 8, 1986, on the eve of | 
the 111th anniversary of the building, | 
Westminster Church, New Glasgow, | 
N.S., was destroyed in a fire. | 
Westminster was considered to be a | 
classic example of Gothic-style | 
architecture. 

The Westminster congregation was 
formed in 1925, following Church — 
Union. Prior to that the building had 
served a United Church congregation, | 
which had been formed when | 
members of John Knox Church and | 
Primitive Methodist united — after the 
Methodist building was lost in a fire. | 

Not only were the 800-seat sanc- 
tuary and hall lost in the blaze, but 


also much of Westminster’s written | 


history. All the church records, with | 
the exception of some minute books, | 
recent membership lists and a 


miscellaneous collection of records | 


from a women’s group, are gone. 
The congregation is now engaged in 
the task of collecting information per- 


taining to Westminster and its past. 
They are pleading with anyone who 
may have any pictures, documents, or 
copies of documents concerning the 
church to help, 


Record wins four 
awards 


At the Canadian Church Press an- 
nual convention in Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, May | - 2, The Presbyterian 
Record was awarded three 
Honourable Mention certificates for: 
Best Cover — Magazines Category 
(March, 1985 issue — the reproduc- 
tion of a mural painted by Nicaraguan 
artists used to accompany a story by 
Glen Davis); Best Columnist — 
Magazines Category  (‘‘Bar- 
sanuphius’’); Best Poem/Creative 
Writing — All Divisions (the poem 
‘*The Lawn Mower’’ by Joan Colgan 
Stortz, July-August, 1985 issue). The 
first-place award in the Best 
Poem/Creative Writing — All Divi- 
sions went to James’‘Ross Dickey for 
‘‘February’s Children,’’ a poem 
which appeared under ‘‘From the 
Editor’’ in the February, 1985 issue. 

The Canadian Church Press has 


to match 
throughout the Northwest Territories 
_ up to a maximum of $1.00 per person. 


: 


over 50 member publications across 
Canada, with a combined circulation 
of approximately one and one-half 
million readers. 

A more detailed listing of the 
| awards will appear in the July-August, 
(1986 issue of The Presbyterian 
Record. 


Who gave the most? 


| (From ‘‘The Supt.’s Den’’, a newslet- 
ter from the Superintendent of Mis- 
| sions for the Synod of Alberta, the 
Rev. George Johnston) 

Last year the people of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
pleasantly surprised the Presbyterian 
World Service with a generous 

_response to the famine in Ethiopia. 

However, a donation drive in the 

Arctic went unmatched in the rest of 
Canada. The 500 people of Spence 
Bay on the remote Boothia Peninsula 
of the central Arctic started the drive 
by collecting more than $5,000. The 
2500 people in Frobisher Bay in the 
eastern Arctic donated more than 
$35,000. The Inuit of the Hudson Bay 
coastal town of Eskimo Point con- 

tributed, what they believed to be a 
$48,000 surplus in their annual 

budget, but the territorial government 

disallowed it. The government agreed 
local contributions 


Most Inuit remember what it was 
like to be starving. Famine struck 
many of their communities in the 
Canadian Arctic as recently as the 
1950s. Their plight and lack of aid 
from the federal government drew in- 
ternational attention. 


| WEF General Assembly 


| to seek view on 


RC relations 


(EPS and RES News) — What may 
be the most representative gathering 
of the universal church by evangelical 
Christians will convene in Singapore 
for the Eighth General Assembly of 
the World Evangelical Fellowship, 
June 22-27. An estimated 150-250 
delegates and other participants from 
more than 50 national alliances of 
evangelicals will attend. 

Traditionally meeting at six- year in- 
tervals, the last General Assembly was 


held in Hoddeston, England in 1980. 
The only previous time the Assembly 
met in Asia was in 1962, in Hong 
Kong. While WEF was officially 
formed at Woudschoten, the 
Netherlands, in 1951, it traces its roots 
to the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
founded in Britain in 1846. 

The theme for the Eighth General 
Assembly is ‘‘Renew the church — 
reach the world.’’ The overall purpose 
will be to explore ways the WEF can 
strengthen the national alliances so 
that they in turn may encourage, 
motivate, and enable the local church 
to fulfill its scriptural mandates. 

One of the major agenda items for 
the delegates promises to be a 38-page 
‘‘Contemporary Perspective on 
Roman Catholicism.’’ Harry Genet, 
Communications Director of WEF, 
said impetus for preparing the state- 
ment follows the presence of Roman 
Catholic observers at the 1980 
Assembly. Genet said their presence 
‘‘offended some of the member 
groups from areas where evangelicals 
are a distinct minority, and where they 
feel set upon by Catholics.’’ WEF af- 
filiates in Italy, Spain and Brazil were 
especially critical. 

The draft document says Roman 
Catholicism today is not monolithic, 
and that ‘‘there are notable differences 
between the popular religiosity of its 
members and the elaborate theological 
explanations of its dogma.’’ It also 
says evangelical shortcomings have 
lead to problems or misunderstandings 
in Roman Catholic relations. 


Taiwanese G.A. appeals 
on political prisoners 
The Executive Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan has approved an ap- 
peal which calls on the Taiwanese 
government for ‘‘an early release — 
by a general amnesty, a special par- 
don, parole or reduction in the 
sentences — of those who are in 
prison on charges of being involved 
in political incidents.’’ The statement 
points to the favourable response and 
support which followed when the 
government previously released some 
such prisoners and adds that a similar 
decision ‘‘would speedily and surely 
bring about harmony and solidarity 
amongst all our people. Moreover, 


particularly at a time when our na- 
tion’s diplomatic standing has gradual- 
ly become more and more isolated, 
this decision would result in our 
gathering new strength to rise like a 
phoenix and re-establish good inter- 
national relationships. ’’ 

The appeal is signed by the Rev. 
P.C. Chen, Moderator, and Dr. C.M. 
Kao, General Secretary, of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 


Philip Potter receives 
Niwano Peace Prize 

(RPS) - The Niwano Peace Foun- 
dation has awarded the fourth Niwano 
Peace Prize to Dr. Philip A. Potter of 
Dominica, General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches from 
1972-84. The presentation of the 
award certificate and the subsidiary 
prize of a medal and $100,000 (US) 
was held in Tokyo, April 22. 

Dr. Potter was selected from the 
826 names submitted for consideration 
because of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to ecumenism and world peace. 
Principle among the many causes for 
which he has worked are: the nuclear 
disarmament movement, the struggle 
against racism and for human rights, 
the relief and rehabilitation of refugees 
and victims of war and disaster, and 
the promotion of interfaith dialogue. 


Missions researcher 
warns: Christianity 
losing cities 

(EPS) — Missions researcher David 
Barrett, an Anglican who works for 
the foreign mission board of the US- 
based Southern Baptist Convention, 
says Christianity has “‘suffered a 
marked and progressive decline 
throughout this century,’’ and ‘‘the 
Church is fast losing the battle for the 
cities.’’ According to his figures, 18 
of the world’s 25 largest cities in 1950 
were predominantly Christian, but by 
2000, only eight will be. 

Barrett, who compiled the 1982 
World Christian Encyclopedia, is cur- 
rently working on a study of 2700 
cities in the world with 100,000 or 
more people. He estimates that ‘there 
must be 500 big cities where there are 
either no Christians, or no Christian 
activities, no churches.”’ 

O 
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PEOPLE AND P 


AN INNOVATIVE approach to reaching shut-ins is currently be- in the lounge and be part of the Sunday worship. A second ser- 
ing taken by Grace Church, Etobicoke, Ont. The congregation vice Sunday evening is conducted in a more informal manner 
broadcasts their worship services to the residents of Meadowcroft by the youth director and youth group, and is also available for 
Place, which is located immediately behind the church building. broadcasting. Both services are retained on tape. 

Those seniors unable to walk to church can now gather together Photo: Harold Schroeder 


THE WEST END 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station THE SESSION of First Church, Chatham, 
Private furnished accommoda- Ont., recently honoured, with a special 
tion at reasonable rates certificate, Wm. McKenzie Ross II! on the 
¢ All meals served occasion of the 70th anniversary of his or- 
¢ Housekeeping services dination as an elder in The Presbyterian 
¢ Registered nurse daily, doctor Church in Canada. Mr. Ross was ordain- 
on call ed as an elder of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian (now United) Church on 
ieee sr algal tes! >: March 26, 1916, at the age of 24. Follow- 
ing Church Union in 1925, he became a 
member of session at First Church. He 
was a commissioner to the General 
Assemblies of 1925 and 1926, and ona 
number of occasions thereafter until the 
1960s. He began his ‘career’ of service 
to the Presbyterian Church as a youth 
leader and Sunday School teacher, as 
= a x well.as an elder. He was clerk of session 
: Pee By y at First Church from 1934-62, session 
arcane ail fund treasurer from 1934-70, and.roll clerk: 
from 1934-69. Pictured with Mr. Ross is 
NEW hvunic= HORIZ~eNS his wife and helpmate of more than 65 


years, Hallie. Their son, Wm. McKenzie 
1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H “Wtoronto MoH 4E6 IAI R Ross IV, is the present clerk of session. 
(416) 536-6111 
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A SERVICE OF DEDICATION for a new addition to Knox Church, Manotick, Ont., and 
_aservice of re-dedication for the refurbished sanctuary took place Feb. 23. The addition 
includes: minister’s study; secretary’s office; two large, all-purpose rooms, nursery, kit- 
chen; choir room; and four washrooms. The renovations to the sanctuary added a balcony, 
increased the seating capacity from 160 to 235, and enlarged the basement by 20 feet 


with the removal of the old kitchen and washrooms. The project cost $320,000, of which 


| 


$197,000 was raised by the congregation. Pictured looking on as Mrs. Ruby Falls, a senior 
member of Knox, cuts the ribbon, are (left to right): Greg Davidson; James Slattery, chair- 
man of the building committee; the Rev. J.D. McConaghy; Moderator of Ottawa Presbytery 
and guest speaker; the Rev. Gerald Sarcen, minister of Knox; Kimberley Sarcen; and 
Larry Ellis, an elder, and son of a former Knox minister. 


The congregation of Knox Church, 
Burlington, Ont. , held a surprise “‘roast’’ 
for their minister, the Rev. James Weir, 
to mark the 10th year of his ministry with 
them. He and his wife, Margaret, were 
presented with a colour television. 


On Easter Sunday, a three-octave 
hand-bell set was dedicated at Knox. The 
set was purchased with funds which 
came from the work of the senior choir, 
and from individuals and the Memorial 
Fund. 


ON FEB. 6, 1986, the Coine family arrived in Toronto from Brazil to begin a Portugese 
Presbyterian Church in the city. Pictured, left to right, are: Alf Edwards, an elder of Fair- 
bank Church, Toronto; Mrs. Nilza Coine; Fabia; Fernando; the Rev. Coine; and Philipe. 
The new congregation was to begin services in May at Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Church. 


BEACON CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
an independent Protestant Christian school in 
pb Catharines, Ontario, invites applications 
or: 

SCIENCE (Biology & Chemistry) 
QUALIFIED applicants should send resumes 
and inquiries to: Beacon Christian High 
School, 2 O’Malley Drive, St. Catharines, 
Ontario L2N 6N7 


As part of your resume, please include an 
explanation of your Christian faith as it relates 
to your subject area and to your interest in 
Christian secondary education. 


HOUSING CO-ORDINATOR: The 
Bethlehem Housing Project, a Christian 
based, low income housing facility with sup- 
port services, to be built in St. Catharines 
needs a housing co-ordinator with experience 
in dealing with people, business and agencies. 
An appropriate academic degree would be an 
asset. Duties to commence on or about August 
1, subject to final capital funding approval 
from OHC. Salary negotiable, $25,000 range. 
Applications to be received by June 15, 1986 
and job description available from Personnel 
Committee, Bethlehem Project, 100 St. Paul 
St., St. Catharines, Ont. L2R 3M2. 


Record Subscribers: Be sure to 
include your postal code. 


Do Miracles really happen 
ay? doa ap) discipline 
my er 7,..Wh 
Out of pe Y 
in divorce?.. .Does God really 
answer prayer? 


does ons 
tree marriages end 


FIND OUT 


on the 
Informative and Inspirational 


Canada’s Daily 
Christian television program 
with host 
David Mainse 
Daily across Canada 


Check your local TV listings 
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BRENTWOOD CHURCH, Burnaby, B.C., recently celebrated its 
24th Anniversary, and burning of the mortgage. The congrega- 
tion held its first service in 1960 in a local school, opened their 
church the following year, and, following amalgamation with 
Robertson Church, became self-supporting in 1977. Pictured look- 
ing on as the minister, the Rev. Harry Bailey, burns the mortgage, 
are (left to right) Brentwood pioneers: Al Newman, Roy Jacques, 
the Rev. D.J. Gillies and Jim Murray. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
137th — St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., 
May 4, (Rev. Malcolm D. Summers) 
100th — Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
P.E.I., June 29, (Rev. J. Allan Paisley) 
100th — St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
New London, P.E.I., June 29, (Rev. 


J. Allan Paisley). 


ar 


WHILE MEETING in regular session at Knox Church, Harvey Sta- 
tion, N.B., the Presbytery of Saint John took time to acknowledge 
the service of K. Brydone Weeks, who retired on Easter Sunday, 
after 21 years as catechist for the pastoral charge of St. Peter’s 
Church, Stanley, and St. Paul’s Church, Williamsburg. Mr. Weeks, 
who is the last catechist in The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
has also been an elder for 45 years. A calligraphed plaque and 
a sum of money were presented to Mr. Weeks and his wife, Lillian. 
Mrs. Weeks was also presented with an orchid corsage by 
deaconess Chris Shaw. A well-attended supper followed the 
meeting. Pictured with the Weeks are the Rev. Kent Burdett (far 
left), Moderator of the Presbytery, and the Rev. William Isaac, 
Moderator of the Atlantic Synod. 

Photo: Kay MacLean, Fredericton Gleaner 
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THE CONGREGATION of Dunleath Church, Dunleath, Sask., and 
representatives from the community unveiled a heritage marker 
last fall. The marker commemorates the contribution made by 
Christian pioneers from the Scottish Isles to the establishment 
and development of the immediate towns in the area, and to 
Canada as a whole. The last line of the plaque’s inscription reads, 
‘We continue to build upon the Christian foundations laid by the 
pioneers.” 


Please note: The two photos below appeared in this section (bot- 
tom of page 45) of the May Presbyterian Record — with their cap- 
tions reversed! The Record apologizes for this error. 


THE LEFT VESTRY of Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., was 
refurbished as a History Room with a bequest to the church from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Catharine Barker. Mrs. Barker’s sister, 
Mrs. Grace Barkley, (seated) is pictured talking with Mrs. Allie 
Barton, a longtime friend and a member of Knox. 


ee 


90TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS for Mrs. Jessie Hutchison 
were held in the St. John’s Church hall, Winnipeg, on Feb. 16. 
One hundred and seventy-five friends were on hand to attest to 
Mrs. Hutchison’s Christian love and witness. Family members 
representing four generations were also present. Mrs. Hutchison, 
a longtime member of St. John’s, has served in children’s work 
and Sunday School and is still active in choir activities and 
women’s groups. She is pictured with Dr. James D. and Irene 
Marnoch (left) and the Rev. Kenneth Innes, minister of St. John’s, 
who piped the guests into the hall. 


a 


AcBRIDE, THE REV. WILLIAM CROZIER, 
72, a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Toronto, Ontario, on February 17, 1986. 
Born in Castleblaney, Northern Ireland, 
Mr. McBride emigrated to Canada with his 
family as a young boy, in 1925. In 1935 he 
left the business world to attend the Toron- 
to Bible College. After his first year he was 
appointed to Love Siding, Saskatchewan, 
where he continued his theological studies. 
Later, he served pastorates in Saskatchewan 
at Kinistino, Dinsmore, and a joint charge 
at Mayfair and Thornton in Saskatoon. He 
attended the University of Saskatchewan in 
Saskatoon and obtained his BA degree. In 
the fall of 1941, he began his theological 
studies at The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal. He moved back west on completion 
of his course and was ordained to the 
ministry in Rosetown, Saskatchewan. 

He served pastorates at Danville and 
Asbestos in the Eastern Township of 
Quebec, and Riverfield and Howick near 
Montreal; St. John’s Church, Toronto, 
1949-55; Superintendent of Missions in the 
Synod of British Columbia, 1955-60; Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., 1960-68; St. An- 
drew’s, Campbellford and St. Andrew’s, 
Burnbrae, Ont., 1968-75. The last ten years 
of his active ministry he served at St. An- 
drew’s Church in Huntsville, Ontario. 

In his teens, Mr. McBride joined the 
Royal Montreal Regiment. He maintained 
an active interest in the Army throughout 
most of his life. During his university years, 
he received his Commission from King 
George VI. He was engaged in active ser- 
vice during the Second World War when he 
went overseas as Padre in the Chaplaincy 
Corps. He was an Honorary Major of the 
Canadian Armed Forces and served as Padre 
to the Toronto Scottish Regiment and the 
Irish Regiment of Canada in Sudbury. 

Always interested and active in communi- 
ty affairs, Mr. McBride served on the 
Campbellford Town Council. In Sudbury, 
during its centennial year, he was honoured 
as an outstanding citizen. 

Mr. McBride is survived by his widow, 
Audrey (Joyce); eight children — Marion 
Inglis of Ottawa; Joyce Fisher of Thornhill; 
Jean Reavell of Campbellford; Stanley of 
Pickering, Ont.; David, minister of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Port Hope, 
Ont.; Donald, organist and choir director 
of St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church in 
Ajax; Robert of Thornhill, Ont.; Deborah, 
who has just concluded her first year at 
Knox College; and 15 grandchildren. He is 
also survived by his brother, Dr. J.S. 
McBride of Montreal and his sisters, Mrs. 
William Church of Oakville, Ont., and Mrs. 
Harry Petronko of Montreal, Que. 


MOLNAR, REV. DR. EUGEN FRANK, 94, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died on 
January 19, 1986. 

Dr. Molnar was blessed with a long, fruit- 
ful and rich life. Born in Hungary, he 
studied Theology, Philosophy and Educa- 

tion at the Franz Joseph University in 
Kolozsvar, Transylvania, now under Roma- 
nian rule; he completed his graduate studies 
in experimental psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, Switzerland, and received 


DEATHS 


his Ph.D. in 1915. 

At the invitation of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Dr. Molnar emigrated 
to Canada in 1926. He served pastorates at 
Bekevar, Sask.; Windsor, Ont.; Hamilton, 
Ont.; Calgary, Alta.; Lackwanna, N.Y., 
USA; Bathurst, N.B.; and San Bernardino, 
California, USA. He retired in 1979 to Ed- 
monton, Alberta, where he intermittently did 
pulpit supply at the Calvin Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church in that city, and was 
an active and respected member of that 
church. 

Dr. Molnar was a distinguished scholar. 
He translated Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason from German to Hungarian in 1921. 
He was always preoccupied with 
theological, philosophical and psychological 
problems and had numerous publications in 
these areas. His last philosophical work 
deals with the problem of ‘‘wakefulness.”’ 
He had several novels to his credit. 

His wife, Rose Waldmann, a renowned 
concert pianist, predeceased him. He is sur- 
vived by his only son, George and his wife, 
Gwen, and two grandchildren; Jane of 
Toronto and Charles of Edmonton. 


ARMSDEN, FRIEDA, 78, longtime member 
of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., active in 
the Women’s Association and Envelope 
Secretary for many years, March 19. 

BRASSARD, FRED, 94, longtime and most 
senior member of St. Matthew’s Church, In- 
gleside, Ont., March 14. 

CAMPBELL, J. CURTIS, 86, an elder for 53 
years and a member for 64 years of Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., April 8. 

DIXON, MRS. JACK M. (CORA), 84, 
longtime member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Bolsover, Ont., life member of WMS, 
March 25. 

DYKES, JAMES BLAEN, 77, founding 
member, elder and former member of the 
Board of Managers of The Presbyterian 
Church of the Town of Mount Royal, Mon- 
treal, Que., April 16. 

EDGAR, MRS. MARJORIE JANE, 69, 
longtime member of Knox Church, Sud- 
bury, Ont., held various offices in the 
Dorothy Douglas WMS and in the North 
Bay Presbyterial, March 4. 

ELLIOTT, DR. JAMES MUNRO, member 
and trustee for many years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Quebec City, died in Toronto, Dec. 
21985: 

HEWITT, CLARENCE B., 70, elder for 26 
years, longtime member and Chairman of 
the Board of Managers of Knox Church, 
Gamebridge, Ont., April 5. 

JACKSON, ALAN S., 96, member for 70 years 
and an elder for 35 years of St. Andrew’s- 
Knox Church, Fort Erie, Ont., active com- 
munity worker, Nov. 19, 1985. 


MacDONALD, MRS. ALLISTER (JESSIE), 
67, longtime member of First Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., March 21. 

MAGINNIS, WILLIAM, 84, elder for 53 years 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Woodlands and 
St. Matthew’s, Ingleside, Ont., and a 
member of the Board of Managers, March 
10. 

MAXWELL, WALTER, 64, elder for 35 years 
at Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., served 


many years a Sunday School Superintendent 
at Whitney Pier, March 18. 

McBEAN, ALEXANDER ROSS, 82, elder, 
former Clerk of Session and longtime 
member of Bear Creek Presbyterian 
Church, Mooretown, Ont., March 5. 

McCARTNEY, JAMES NORMAN, elder for 
many years at St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec 
City, Feb. Ist. 

McCROSSAN, MRS. O., member for 43 years 
of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
March 21. 

McHARG, ANDREW, 78, elder for 30 years, 
Sunday School teacher and a member of the 
Board of Managers for many years of St. 
Andrew’s-Knox Church, Fort Erie, Ont., 
Jan. 19. 

McKENZIE, EDWIN, longtime elder and at the 
time of his death Clerk of Session of St. 
John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
50-year member of the Senior Choir, died 
while on vacation in Portugal on Feb. 18. 

McPHERSON, MRS. ISOBEL, 92, longtime 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Feb. 14. 

McGILLIVRAY, W. RUSSELL, 59, elder at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., for 
thirty years, and representative elder to the 
Presbytery of Ottawa, March 12. 

MILLER, AGNES, 90, longtime member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wyoming, Ont., 
member of WMS and WA, and former 
member of the Board of Managers, 
February, 1986. 

MILNE, J.A. (SANDY), elder and Clerk of 
Session of Hamilton Road Church, London, 
Ont., brother of the Rev. J.B. Milne of 
Calgary, Alta., March 18. 

MINIELLY, ARNOLD LESLIE, 65, represen- 
tative elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Wyom- 
ing, Ont., and former member of the Board 
of Managers, March 3. 

MOORE, HUGH WILBERT, elder and Clerk 
of Session for many years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Quebec City. 

NEWTON, E. REGINALD K., 85, elder for 
25 years and longtime member of Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., March 21. 

PENNY, J. CLARENCE, 62, member of 
Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., Adult Bible 
Class Teacher, Sunday School Teacher and 
Secretary of the Atlantic Synod Men’s Con- 
ference for many years, March 17. 

PINKNEY, MILTON ALLISON (AL), 78, 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Toron- 
to, former member of Dixie Presbyterian 
Church in Mississauga, Secretary-Treasurer 
on the Board of Trustees for Dixie Union 
Chapel and Cemetery for forty-five years, 
March 10. 

ROSS, MISS LULU, 86, longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Bolsover, Ont., 
former Sunday School teacher, Feb. 17. 

SMIRLE, MRS. HARRIET, 92, founding 
member of St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Feb. 22. 

SPRATT, ROY CAMERON, elder and former 
Clerk of Session of Caledonia Presbyterian 
Church, Caledonia, Ont., March 22. 

WARRINGTON, EILEEN, longtime member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, and 
of the Women’s Guild. 


O 
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RETIREMENT or second home, Blue Moun- 
tain Area. Will build 1000 sq. ft. home with 
lot, under $70,000. Contact Wayne Irwin, 
Box 184, Schomberg, Ont. LOG 1TO or phone 
(519) 925-6416 evenings. 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they’ve pro- 
bably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 325 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 


Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


' Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 
HARCOURTS 
LUAtith 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
977-4408 Toronto, M5V 2B9 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATIONS 

Allen, Rev. William David, Toronto, Rosedale | 
Church, Ont., April 17. Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian ]| 

Ryu, Rev. Pok Young, Toronto, East Toronto G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE | 
Korean Church, Ont., April 13. 1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P. E:T. CLA TR2: 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 


ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, | 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 


INDUCTIONS 

Armstrong, Rev. Jean, Toronto, Glebe Church, 
Ont., April 20. 

Denyer, Rev. J.W., Kirkland Lake, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Feb. 19. 

MacKinnon, Rev. Angus, Crinan-Largie 
pastoral charge, Ont., April 15. Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mur- 

Syme, Rev. Ruth, Toronto, Rosedale Church, do Marple, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., BOK 
Ont., May 4. 1SO. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EO0G 1Z0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Windsor, St. John’s Church, and Noel Road, 
St. James Church, N.S., Rev. L.G. Mac- 
donald, 101 Zinck Ave., Lower Sackville, 
N.S., B4C 1WI1. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 


RECOGNITION 
Ryu, Rev. Pok Young, as O.M. at East Toronto 
Korean Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., April 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 


COMMEMORATIVE 
PROVEN 
FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 
Beery Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions cet 
bag Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia nog 
oN Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each ~ 
Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. eS 
BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
LOM 1GO Tel. (705) 466-2847 


g S 
Be OECORATED IN 
~ CANADA S 


Te 
CHINA 
Heey gyi. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


— 


William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Wallace MacKinnon, Box 1191, 27 
Casselman Road, Morrisburg, Ont., KOC 
1X0. 

Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet Street, 

- Saint-Laurent, Que., H4L 2K1. 

‘Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 

_ Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot- 

tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K1. (effective Aug. Ist) 


1 
if 


Ottawa. St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. 
Morton, 2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 


' Ont., K1H 7N1. 


| 
} 


‘Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1S0. 

Beaverton-Gamebridge pastoral charge, Ont., 
| Rev. A. Harvey Self, St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
| Church, Leaksdale, Ont., LOC 1C0. 
Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 


; 


| ATTENTION 


Secretaries 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Keep an accurate record in your files of 
all additions, deletions and corrections 
sent to the Circulation Department. 


Do not send duplications or your 
subscribers may receive two copies. 


Please send address changes promptly. 
If we have not received the new address, 
a subscriber’s name will be deleted im- 
mediately when a Record is returned by 
_ the post office because of non-delivery. 


Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L/G 3B 

Doon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders 
Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1PO0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG 1NO. 

Kitchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
bridge, Ont., N1S 3R8. (Effective May Ist) 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont., L5L 2B3. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1ZO0. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


New Address (print or type) 


Old Address: 


Donald G. Kemble, 421 Sheridan St., Apt. 
402, Peterborough, Ont., K9H 7G2 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rey. S.C. Sullivan, 73 Larch Street, 
Sudbury, Ont., P3E 1B8. 

Toronto, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Drive, 
Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, 97 Bidewell Avenue, 
Downsview, Ont., M3H IK1. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 630 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John Con- 
gram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1MS. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 
Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 
W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 
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Effective Date: 
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Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
| 50 Wynford Drive 
| Don Mills, Ontario 
| M3C 1J7 
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ASSISTANT MINISTER 


OR DEACONESS 


A vital, rapidly growing church will 
appoint an Assistant Minister or 
Deaconess in the latter part of this 
year. 

The successful applicant will assume 
primary responsibility for the Chris- 
tian Education programme and will 
be expected to compliment the work 
of the minister in other areas. 


Reply in confidence to: 
Dr. J.L. Weber, 
St. Andrew’s Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, 
24 Stavebank Road, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5G 2T5 


Diaconal Ministry 


Applications are invited for a full-time 
member of the Order of Diaconal Ministries. 
Major responsibilities will be in the areas of 
pastoral care and Christian Education. 


Write: Christian Education Chairperson, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 170 Main Street 
East, Milton, Ontario LIT 1N8 


PROFESSOR OF LITURGY 


Applications are invited for a pro- 
fessorial appointment (for Fall 1987) in 
liturgy as the primary field at an 
Anglican, United, Presbyterian 
ecumenical seminary. 

Requirements - a Ph.D. and 5 years of 
experience in liturgy. Write to Arthur 
Van Seters, Principal, Vancouver 
School of Theology, 6000 Iona Drive, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


Deadline for applications: 
September 10, 1986. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 


» for 
LA NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


155-5219 @ 755-5210 
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Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John Neil, 
Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 2C0. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. W.L. 
Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., NOA 
1A0. 

Kincardine, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Robert 
M. Shaw, Box 321, Teeswater, Ont., NOG 
2S0. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Ontario 
St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Welland, Knox, and Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine, 8280 
Willoughby Drive, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
L2G 6X2. 

Whitechurch, Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Allison Ramsay, P.O. Box 54, 
Lucknow, Ont., NOG 2HO0. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. M. 
Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles Scott, 
2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., V1G 4H8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS (effective 
Sept. Ist, 1986). 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818-5th Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 


Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H | 
2G3 | 


Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. | 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, | 
B.C., V2P 7A1. } 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. | 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave., | 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 

New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian | 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn- | 
aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian | 
Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 1155 
Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., | 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., | 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. | 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS | 
INO: 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl 

French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. E., 
Milton, Ont., LOT 2X9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), 

Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten- 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- | 
tral Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
“Teachers of English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. oO ¢ 
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Transportation and communications 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


| fe finally come and is happening right now. Expo 86 is well underway 


g 
97. 


and doubtless, people from across the world are busy journeying to Van- 
souver to participate in the most spectacular event Canada has hosted since Expo 


~ More than 60 pavilions, more than 50 countries, will offer their own distinc- 
‘ive sights, sounds, tastes and traditions. 


Expo 86 is the last scheduled World Exposition in North America for the re- 
mainder of this century. It is saluting the centennial of our nation’s trans-continental 


railroad and is saying ‘“‘Happy 100th 
Birthday”’ to the city of Vancouver. 

We are asked to ‘‘marvel at how far 
the human race has come and where 
the world’s most advanced technology 
is taking us in the 21st century.”’ 

The theme? Transportation and 
Communications. 

Total investment, including all par- 
ticipants? Cdn. $1.5 billion. 

The question becomes, *‘Do 
transportation and communications 
occupy an important and therefore 
significant position in Holy Writ?” 
The answer is a resounding yes. 

Transportation. Joseph is sold by 
his brothers to ‘‘a group of Ishmaelites 
travelling from Gilead to Egypt. Their 
camels were loaded with resins and 
spices. They took him to Egypt.’* An 
ancient transportation system plays an 
important part in the Divine Drama. 

Forty years in the wilderness. The 
Israelites must have had some kind of 
system. They held together for forty 
years and in the wilderness no less. 
There, they discovered somewhat 
painfully just who they were (the 
covenant people of God) and what 
they were supposed to do (obey him). 
There, they discovered what it meant 
to suffer and what it meant to be sus- 
tained and encouraged by a destina- 
tion (the promised land). 

Transportation today. We want it 
carried out swiftly and safely. And the 
latter is becoming more and more a 
factor in world travel. 

Your life and mine. A journey, 
with a starting point and an ultimate 
destination. The danger? We can veer 
off course so easily when other 
destinations appear more beguiling 


wetheabiplcecOnltiucsste 
be the main transmitter 
of divine messages. 


Read: 
Genesis 37:12-36 
ion ee 1) 


and we forget that ‘our chief end is 
to glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.’’ And what are we carrying? 
The most important package that 
could ever be transported ... the im- 
age of God, one human being, alive. 
Please handle with care! 

Communication. If ever we have 
advanced in a particular field it is this 
one. We are an information-message 
laden society. Too bad that we can’t 
sharpen our skills in the person-to- 
person department. We are still try- 
ing to devise ways and means of not 
only getting in touch with each other 
on an intimate level, but we are also 
looking for ways to maintain that 
closeness. 

Communication in the Bible? It is 
the most exciting book on communica- 
tion that has ever been written! Im- 
agine, God, the Creator, the Lord of 
history, establishing contact with the 
human race through the prophets of 
old, historical occurrences, and then 
ultimately in a person — Jesus, the 
Christ. And what a message! He loves 
us and offers us life, now and forever. 

And the Bible continues to be the 
main transmitter of divine messages. 


By the Spirit of the Lord, the words 
come alive and we are brought face 
to face with the Message Sender 
himself. 

And the Church, when it is serious 
about its task, is always looking for 
ways to be the message and, at the 
same time, to deliver it. It is in the 
communication business and must 
always be seeking for ways and means 
to let the world know that God is 
alive, and that the Son of God is alive 
too, and is Saviour and Lord and is 
available to those who really want to 
be in contact with him. 

Yes, the theme of Expo 86, 
transportation and communications, is 
an important one and no doubt will be 
thoroughly experienced and pondered 
over the five months of the 
extravaganza. 

Time for us in the Church to ponder 
seriously: Where are we on our 
journey of faith? What is our destina- 
tion? Are we travelling alone? How 
come? What are we carrying that is 
necessary? Unnecessary? Do we real- 
ly know the way or should we ask for 
directions? Whose map are we using? 

If God is constantly contacting us, 
are we listening carefully? What have 
we heard from him that we would just 
as soon forget? Is the Gospel still 
Good News? How good? What is our 
congregation communicating through 
its activities, how it uses its building, 
and how it spends its money? What 
kind of a communicator am I? Am I 
willing to keep on trying? 


if orgive us, O Lord, when we have 
become either lost or lazy on the 
journey; lost because we have looked 
for an easier way and used our own 
map, lazy because it is easier to coast 
sometimes. Grant us encouragement, 
direction and hope. And please, keep 
in touch with us and make sure that 
we are always listening and are ready 
to obey. In the name of Jesus, our 
Lord. Amen. oO 
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STATS I IA PERRET 


The Moderator 


of the-112th 
General Assembly, 
Dr. Charles Hay, 
and his w ? ife, | 


The Ministry of Music 


St is astonishing how many conflicting purposes music 1s called to serve. 
It is used to promote peace; it is an excellent call to war. It lulls infants 
to sleep; it rouses people to mass frenzy. It crosses borders of country, language 
and time without paying duty; yet it is also hustled and hyped and marketed like 
real estate. It is used to roll out the barrel: it is always there when they roll out 


the bier. 


Music 1s found in the earliest chapters of the Bible, where Moses and the children 
of Israel gleefully celebrate the downfall of Pharoah’s army. And it is there at 
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by Andrew Donaldson 


the end of the world as the trumpet an- 
nounces the last days. It was there in 
the temple and the synagogue; Jesus 
and his disciples sang together, the 
early church used it, and so do we, 
Music, of course, can’t be preserv- 
ed like a clay pot, so we don’t know 
what early Jewish music sounded like. 
I would guess that it would sound out 
of tune and hard to tap your foot to. 
We learn from the Psalms, however, 
that the early Jews used a lot of an- 
tiphonal music, which works much 
like our responsive readings. (Try tap- 
ping your foot to those!) They prob- 
ably used chants, with words half- 
spoken and half-sung. I’m sure that 
they had ballads and work songs and 
love songs of all kinds and that their 
dance music was accompanied by both 
melody and rhythm instruments. 
What were their instruments like? 
Some were stringed instruments, most 
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of which were probably plucked. 
From the different words used in the 
Bible, it seems clear that there were 
several varieties of the lyre, a harp- 
like instrument, some of which sup- 
plied the melody and some the bass. 
_ The ancient Jews also used in- 
struments of the wind family: flute- 
like instruments, and an instrument 
referred to as the “‘organ,”’ which 
could well have been a row of pipes 


played like modern “‘pan’’ flutes. 


Horns, trumpets and the like played 


a prominent part in the temple and on 


the battlefield. The ‘‘shofar’’ was a 
long horn used on military and 
religious occasions to summon the 


people. 

Bells, cymbals, rattles and timbrals 
(think of a tambourine and you get the 
idea) were also part of the early 


biblical orchestra. 
Put all these sounds together in your 


inner ear and you’ll start to get a feel- 
ing for what the music might have 
sounded like. 

Why does music have such an im- 


portant place in the Bible and in the 


Church? It is not because it is always 
used in a ‘pure’ way, untainted by 


contact with worldly music. Nor is it 


because it is always useful, like tithe- 
giving. 


First of all, it’s portable. The early 
Christian church consisted of widely 
separated cells of believers, and songs 


were a good way for statements of 


faith, encouragement and praise to 
travel from one to another. 

Music also helps the memory. That 
is, of course, why the folks who 
brought us ‘‘Coke is it!,”’ “It’s a good 
time for the great taste...,’’ and 
‘‘Thank you very much milk’’ set the 
words to music. My mother used to 
memorize poetry in school by making 
up tunes to sing it to. And I’m pretty 
sure that some of the early statements 
of faith were sung as often as they 


were spoken. 


Also, have you ever noticed that 
when people are involved in working 
towards a common purpose, especial- 


ly against opposition, they sing 
together? There seems to be no better 
way of communally expressing 
oneness, (what trade unions call 


‘*solidarity’’) than by singing 
together. Civil rights marchers did it, 


a 


the Polish workers did it; so did the 
followers of the temperance terror 
Carrie Nation (the one with the hatch- 
et), and I’m sure the patrons of the 
speakeasies had their own favourites! 

Finally, in scripture there is 
something special about human 
breath. In fact the very word “‘spirit’’ 
comes from the same root as our dif- 
ferent words referring to ‘‘breath.’’ In 
Genesis, God breathed into Adam’s 


nostrils the breath of life. In the Bi- 
ble, the Word (which is formed by the 
breath, after all) is a sacred thing. 
Singing, since it uses the breath (take 
a couple of voice lessons and you 
know it takes breath!) has a special, 
deep-rooted affinity with spiritual 
things. 

What kind of music is most ap- 
propriate for use in the church? Some 
people think that congregational music 
should be set aside so that ‘fine’ music 
can take its proper place as the only 
fit music with which to praise the 
Almighty. Others say that the 
highbrows should take their showy 
music back to the concert hall, where 
it belongs. Some music is obviously 
designed to be personal, intimate and 
spontaneous. Other music demands a 
formal situation. Some denominations 
have a preponderance of formal, ma- 
jestic hymns; others raise the roof with 
jazzy popular tunes to which the 
singers clap their hands, stamp their 


feet, whack guitars and wake the 
neighbours. Which kind is best? Sure- 
ly the Lord has a preference! 

Some churches believe that some 
musical instruments are inherently 
more appropriate for worship than 
others. Some frown on any and every 
instrument, preferring the human 
voice. I wonder if St. Paul disliked in- 
struments. I think the only reference 
he made to them was his famous 


‘‘sounding brass and tinkling cymbal’’ 
— a condescending reference if ever 
there was one! He obviously 
loved singing; and so the vocal/in- 
strumental tension is with us to this 
day. 

My advice is to read the Bible: as 
we have seen, a great range of music 
style, accompaniment (or lack of it), 
refinement (or lack of it!) is possible 
within the body of Christ. 

As humans we will always make 
joyful noise: may it always be to the 
Lord. ‘a 


Mr. Donaldson is a 
writer, composer and 
classical guitarist. He 
has produced two 
albums as well as 
stories, poems and 
plays, and lives in 
Toronto's east end 
with his wife, Wendy, 
and his one-year-old 
daughter, Hilary. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


The mercy of quality 


news, should be visible some place. 
And people are attracted to good 
news, in good times and in bad; in 
peace or under persecution. 

The Church is not the elite — any | 
elite. It is not a society of like-minded 
people whose mission it is to raise the | 
consciousness of society on issues of | 


Agrinent United Church clergyman was interviewed on CBC radio 
recently. The subject of the interview was a new Gallup Poll that revealed 
that church attendance was down to 31 per cent ... 31 per cent of what I’m not 
sure, since I was driving home at the time and missed part of the programme. 
The interviewer was, or feigned to be, greatly alarmed, while the church 
spokesman took the findings pretty much in stride. Indeed, when pressed by the 
interviewer, he almost revelled in the new all-time low in church-going. He main- 
tained, quite correctly, that the church has had many ups and downs in its history; 


that per member giving was at an all- 
time high in most churches; that the 
people coming were coming because 
they wanted to be ‘involved’ and not 
because of stale habit or social 
pressure. All true. He then went on 
to draw a loose analogy with the Com- 
munist Party in the USSR. ‘‘Only 6 
per cent of the citizens of the Soviet 
Union are members of the Communist 
Party,’’ he said ‘‘and that’s the way 
the Communist Party wants it.’’ On- 
ly the dedicated, only the elite. 

He answered much as a spokesman 
from any denomination might have 
answered, and there are those in every 
denomination who see the church as 
a kind of committed elite. They don’t 
worry about ‘‘numerical growth,’’ 
because it is quality that counts. This 
committed elite often emerges and 
flourishes when the church is active- 
ly persecuted, and it is to churches 
under great social pressure, or to 
churches trying to function in the 
midst of strife, that such spokesper- 
sons look for examples. 

One is left to wonder why, if 
persecution is the fastest, the only 
sure-fire way to quality, or to growth, 
prayers are not offered every Sunday 
for “‘torment in our time, O Lord ... 
pounding, not peace.’’ 

Of course it is true that the church 
often toughens and grows in martyr- 
dom; that saints are produced by 
Stress-testing. It is also true that 
persecution sometimes accomplishes 
just what it set out to do. The church 
in North Africa, the church of St. 
Augustine, was wiped out at the end 
of the seventh century; its churches 
and shrines uncovered from the sand 
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The Chureh 
a ‘committed elite’’? 


and dust only in our time. 

The early church knew persecution 
— and grew: it also knew times of 
relative peace — and grew. Poor sods, 
they apparently didn’t know about 
quality. 

When the Church is truly the 
Church, the gospel...the GOOD 


social justice. It is not an aggregation | 
of those whose qualification for | 
membership is total recall of the | 
minute, hour and day when they were | 
‘‘born again.’’ It is not restricted to 
those who speak in tongues, or adhere | 
to an episcopal, or presbyterian, or | 
congregational system of government. | 
It is not a collection of the bravest, the 
most pious, the most patient, the most 
politically enlightened, the most 
anything. 

Rather, it is made up of people who 
sometimes feel very close to God and 
at other times pray feeling quite sure 
that they are talking to the blackness 
behind their eyelids. They are people 
who know, at least some of the time, 
that they are part of a great company 
of people stretching through time and 
into eternity and who also know that 
the local, visible chapter of that com- 
pany very often bores them to tears. 
They are runners in a race on a course 
with unknown obstacles: at other 
times it is too much for them to get 
up and stumble to the door. 

They are told that they are the 
*‘saints’’ called by God, but they are 
pretty sure that it is a cut-rate, dis- 
count house kind of sainthood that 
they live. They are the hurt, the disap- 
pointed, the confused....the occa- 
sionally insightful and triumphant. 
They know enough of the ‘‘life abun- 
dant’’ to know that it is just that, and 
that life is a drone without it. They 
want to know it better. And THAT is 
what the quality of the Church is all 
about. 

They that are whole need not a 


physician...... 
O 
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Surprise and stimulation 


Richard Needham was every bit as 
surprised as I was to find an excerpt 
from his book Wit & Wisdom in the 
April Record (Gleanings). 

Personally I find your printing of so 
many divergent points of view helpful 
and stimulating. 

D.A. MacLennan, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


To instruct and 
encourage 


Thank you for the high quality and 
variety of your magazine. It has often 
been used of God to instruct and en- 
courage me. My prayers are that the 
Spirit of God will continue to instruct 
and encourage you as he assembles 
this magazine through you. 

Elaine Cale, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Homosexuality — 
continue the dialogue 


Re. Editorial in Vol. CX, No. 5, 
May, 1986, ‘‘Homosexuality and the 
Church’’; I thank God, that you final- 
ly let the Holy Spirit move you. God 
grant that the Church will let itself be 
sO moved. 

In an effort to continue the dialogue 
opened by the Committee on Church 
Doctrine’s interim report of 1985 on 
this subject, may I advise yourself and 
readers of The Presbyterian Record 
that a full and comprehensive review 
of this subject can be found in a work 
entitled The Church and the Homosex- 


LETTERS 


ual composed by a Jesuit priest, John 
J. McNeill, which was published in 
1985 by Next Year Publications of 
New York. Their address is 316 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

Another fine effort of scholarly note 
is the book entitled Christianity, 
Social Tolerance, and Homosexuali- 
ty by Professor John Boswell of Yale 
University, published as a Phoenix 
Book by the University of Chicago, 
initially in 1981, when it was award- 
ed the American Book Award for 
History. 

Both these studies corroborate the 
fact that only in our century has soci- 
ety learned that homosexuality itself 
is an inversion, as is heterosexuality. 
The apostles, the Old Testament 
redactionists, (see Book of Jubilees 
200 B.C.) and the Church Fathers had 
knowledge only of humans who, as 
true heterosexuals experimented with 
homosexuality, thus experiencing a 
perversion of their respective sexual 


orientation. 
We whom God has called to life and 


his work as gay men and women are 
being true to our sexual inversion, just 
as you are being true to your sexual 
inversion. 

Therefore, let us read scripture and 
all theological comment, attributed to 
writers in the past, in the cultural con- 
text of their respective knowledge of 
the subject in their times, and in the 
light of the witness of God’s love in 
Jesus Christ. 

With the Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion moving to sensitize students on 


Watson’s Worip 


IN THE SPIRIT 
oF BILINGUALISM.... 
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. IN MY SERMONS 
FOR THE NEXT FEW 


this subject, with the Ontario | 
Legislature about to vote on amending | 
our provincial Human Rights Code to | 
protect us, and with the federal | 
Minister of Justice asserting that he 
will do the same in the federal code, 
surely the patience of the Holy Spirit 
must be tried when the Church is 
again found to be one of the last in- 
stitutions to accept God’s Truth. 


a few congenital victims, but an 
escape from sexual responsibility open 
to all, gay liberation and display is a 
threat to millions of young men who 
have precarious sexual identities. 
Moreover, the androgynous ideal of 
women’s liberation — with its 
polymorphously copulating ‘‘human 
beings’? — 
There are no human beings, there are 


I trust you can publish this letter in 
The Record. 
Name withheld by request 


More source material 
on homosexuality 


I hope that James Ross Dickey will 
soon find the time to read (Ed. I have) 
the best treatise written on homosex- 
uality that I have ever seen. For your 
information I’d like to quote from the 
book Sexual Suicide by George F. 
Gilder (Bantam Books), the following: 

‘The fact is that homosexuality, 
though related to the other separatist 
forms of sexuality, is worse because 
it is usually a more irrevocable flight 
from identity and love. In addition, 
since it is not a sickness, confined to 


is a destructive fantasy. 


Noel Watson 


--- EVERY SECoND 
WORD WILL BE 
FRENCH... 


F 
_just men and women, and when they 


deny their divergent sexuality, they re- 
ject the deepest sources of identity and 
love. They commit sexual suicide.”’ 
Christa Miiller, 

Montreal West, P.Q. 


Less emotion — 


more logic 


This letter is but a brief commen- 


tary on your recent letters, and 
editorial on homosexuality and the 


church, 

I applaud your efforts in publishing 
letters from all perspectives as we try 
to understand a very complex and at 
times emotional issue. 

From the tone of some of your 
writers, the early persecutions of 
homosexuals and burning by faggots 


| appears to be alive and well in some 


of our minds today. May I remind 
those who feel homosexuality is such 


| a grevious act that it was Christ who 


invited all sinners to God’s house, all 
sinners to his table. The beauty of our 
faith and belief is its compassion, 
understanding and love that is promis- 
ed to all, regardless of age, regardless 
of power, regardless of sin. 

I do not believe that homosexuals 
should be ordained, but I do recognize 
that their homosexuality is only a part 
of the whole person. None of your 
readers need to be lectured on Christ’s 
response when the prostitute was to be 
stoned. However, I would remind all 
your readers of the fact that none of 
us are free of sin. However, it is 
within our reach, as Christians, to 
forgive. 

To those who are homosexual, the 
Old and New Testament teachings tell 
us that homosexual behaviour is 
wrong. Our church measures 
homosexual behaviour as wrong. 
When Mr. Trudeau announced that 
the government had no place in the 
bedrooms of the nation, and that 
homosexual acts between consenting 
adults were of no concern to his 
government — that was civil law not 
church law. With any right or 
privilege most importantly goes 
responsibility — something we forget 
too often. 

In closing, I would beseech those 
-who write you to approach this issue 
with less emotion and more logic. 
Homosexuals are not decadent, 


perverted, child molesters as once 
thought. They too are humans, with 
human strengths and weaknesses. 
Their sexual behaviour is deviant from 
society’s norm, our church’s position, 
and most importantly, deviant from 
the scriptures. However, this does not 
give license to attack the whole 
person. 

While I write this letter to you, 
somewhere in Canada someone is 
driving while impaired, someone is 
being abused emotionally or physical- 
ly or sexually, someone is experienc- 
ing a marriage breakdown, someone 
is dying by disease or accident. I hope 
your readers will take a few minutes 
to think of, and pray for, those who 
need the peace that passes all 
understanding — need requiring the 
love and understanding that Christ has 
taught us to share with ALL people. 

John L. Smalldon, 
Elmira, Ont. 


A need for caution 


Being a refugee myself from thirty 
years ago, I found my _ interest 
awakened by the recent workshop 
sponsored by the Board of World Mis- 
sion, The Presbyterian World Service 
and Development and the Presbytery 
of Waterloo-Wellington entitled 
‘After the Escape... Justice, not 
Charity for Refugees,’’ held at Kort- 
right Presbyterian Church. 

I found the focus of the workshop 
entirely too one-sided, concentrating 
on the political aspects of the problem. 
In particular, I noted the following: (a) 
the biased presentation; (b) the sug- 
gested need for ‘‘revolution’’ in the 
area; (c) the omission of explanation 
why the natives who ‘‘so love their 
country’’ are fleeing to the United 
States and Canada, instead of to 
Nicaragua where the revolution has 
already ‘‘created favourable condi- 
tions for the people.”’ 

I feel that there is definitely a need 
for caution on the part of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Church in this mat- 
ter. If nothing else, perhaps we could 
concentrate on helping the refugees in- 
stead of judging political rights and 
wrongs. 

I thank you for your attention to my 
concerns. 


6 


Leslie Vegvari, 
Guelph, Ont. 


‘*But that is 
understandable”’ 

I am sure we are all deeply indebted 
to W. S. Thomson (‘‘Wake up to the 
real dangers!”” — Record, April, 
1986) for his clear and Christian ex- 
planation that the perpetuation of 
apartheid in South Africa is essential 
to prevent a communist take-over of 
the world. I must confess that I was 
slightly upset by recent television pic- 
tures of South African police beating 
children with whips and tear-gassing 
elderly mourners at a funeral, but now 
I understand that the great political 
issues at stake require such measures 
to ensure the salvation of ourselves 
and these dangerous people, and that 
any Canadians who do not agree with 
W. S. Thomson are ‘‘simpletons’’ 
who cannot see that communist im- 
perialism is atheistic, but apartheid 
and non-communist imperialism are 
genuine expressions of caring, Chris- 
tian love. 

If any confirmation of the absolute 
correctness of W. S. Thomson’s 
warnings were needed it can be found 
in a news item from the Globe (23rd 
April, 1986) in which Dennis Worrall, 
South Africa’s ambassador to Great 
Britain, states that in South Africa per- 
sons, ‘‘particularly youngsters,’ have 
been tortured during detention, ‘*but 
that is understandable.’’ 

Let there be no limit set to what we 
do in the name of the Prince of Peace 
and Love. Kill a commie for Christ. 

John S. Moir, 
Markham, Ont. 


Honestly facing the 
situation 


I would like to respond to Dr. 
Sheldon MacKenzie’s article on rural 
ministry (December, 1985) and to 
Rev. W. Lennips’ objections to it as 
stated in his letter to The Record 
(March, 1986). 

I serve as minister of a rural parish 
in the Atlantic Synod. I find that Dr. 
MacKenzie’s comments reflect my ex- 
perience exactly. Rural parishes in the 
Atlantic Synod are poorly attended 
precisely for the reasons that he gives: 
(1) the rural newcomer’s lack of 
motivation to become involved in the 
local church; (2) the local church 


continued on page 34 
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Dennis van der Spuy 


( lenn Inglis’ article on ‘‘Apartheid, the Church and violence” is an 

understanding of the South African situation which reflects an insensitivi- 
ty and ignorance typifying many. It stems from one who lives outside the coun- 
try and who sees the issue in simplistic black/white terms and who thinks the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is synonymous with the universal franchise. He is also 
safe from the consequences of his statements. Most South Africans will agree 
that many changes are needed in the political and social structures of the nation 
and hold out great hopes for reforms that will lead to a better quality of life for 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


...We do not need Christians egging on violence 


Violence will breed violence and it will not be 
the whites only who will suffer, but other 
minority groupings of other races, as well as the 
main body of black people. 


all. There are momentous changes 
coming which it is hoped will lead to 
greater participation by blacks in all 
aspects of national life. There is a civil 
rights struggle which is legitimate and 
which we believe will be successful. 
All the indications are there. 

It is ridiculous to call the homelands 
‘artificially created dumping grounds 
of no economic value.’’ They consist 
of some of the choicest land with great 
potential. Those who live there have 
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indicated they will not give up their 
independence. The problem is that 
they are often further from the 
economic markets, lack capital and the 
infrastructure to promote economic 
activity. Social and tribal customs 
militate against better soil utilization. 
In a remarkable redistribution of 
wealth, millions are being poured in 
to establish better facilities. Economic 
decentralization is promoted by 
various incentives which seek to en- 


courage business to create jobs and 
wealth in these areas. 

I find the reference to the Western 
powers’ alliance with the Soviet Union 
in WW II quite amazing. We all know 
that alliance was born out of desperate 
circumstances and ultimately led to the 
Soviet domination and enslavement of 
whole nations. Have we not learnt 
from the past? The argument seems to 
be that the end justifies the means. 
Assist violence and use Marxism. 
Here comes the insensitivity: ‘‘If the 
blacks take over surely there will be 
chaos.’’ The answer: ‘‘Perhaps there 
will be, but at least it is chaos of their 
own making.’’ Unbelievable, coming 
from a Christian! Never mind the suf- 
fering, the set-backs, the killing. 
Violence will breed violence and it 
will not be the whites only who will 
suffer, but other minority groupings 
of other races, as well as the main 
body of black people. 

Here is the nub of the present prob- 
lem. Intertwined with the legitimate 
black civil rights struggle is a strong 
(if not dominant) Marxist infiltration 
which seeks to direct the struggle for 
its own ends. Power is its objective 
and strategic sub-continent control its 
end. If only the two could be 
separated. Already the ‘‘comrades’’ 
exercise powerful control in the 
townships, killing and burning any 
who dare defy their wishes. It is a 
reign of terror second to none, in- 
timidating all into submission. Can 
Christ and Satan agree? 

It would seem that the writer has no 
qualm with such agreement. The laud- 
ed ‘‘Kairos’’ document is a call to 
rebellion in the name of Christ and 
however much one sympathises with 
the frustration that its authors feel, it 
is designed to fan the flames of hatred 
and violence. It has been refuted by 
most responsible Christian leadership 
in South Africa, including theologian 
Hans Kung. 

Many non-violent actions which 
seek to promote change have been 


ed 


quite successful in this country; we do 
not need Christians egging on violence - 
which a barbarous element is more 
than willing to engage in. History has 
proven that it is possible to have both 
peaceful (Britain) and violent (France) 
change and the moderates of South 
Africa are working for the former. 
One gets rather tired of the 
generalization: ‘‘We in the West need 
to repent of the evils of the slave trade, 
of the excesses of colonialism and of 
an economic system that creates 
wealth for the rich while exploiting the 
poor.’’ I cannot repent for what others 
have done. Colonial activity also 
brought hospitals, schools and Chris- 
tianity which immensely improved 
living conditions. How about talking 
about the good as well as the negative. 
Is there one perfect society? ‘‘In the 
height of the Ethiopian famine,’’ the 
lunacy was being perpetrated by 
Marxists who are simply being con- 
sistent. People don’t matter, only “‘the 
cause.”’ People are simply evolved be- 
ings with no eternal significance and 
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- caught up in a dialectical history. So 


The Presbyterian Church has con- 
sistently opposed a racist understand- 
ing and continues to grapple with the 
demands of the gospel of Jesus in cir- 
cumstances that it often finds appall- 
ing. So much more could be said, but 
let it suffice to say that Glenn is right. 
The Church in Africa needs *‘not 
judgment or condemnation, but love, 
understanding and support’ for all of 
God’s creatures of whatever race. Un- 
fortunately the tone of the article 
belies its intent. oO 


if a few thousand die here, or a few 
million there, what does it matter? 

I would like to raise this challenge. 
Can you be so sure that the alternative 
political system which you seem to 
have in mind is going to lead to a more 
just system? The majority of political 
regimes in Africa simply begs that 
question. 

Apartheid is dead. It is now a case 
of trying to dispose of the body. Most 
denominations have resisted that 
ideology since its inception, even if 
one of the largest did not. I am confi- 
dent that soon even that will change. 


ib Ai phys a ea. es ee 
Mr. van der Spuy is Editor of Presbyterian Life, 
the official publication of The Presbyterian 
Church in Southern Africa. 
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J. Charles Hay 


SO you want to see Jesus? 


Tr news that I was to be the nominee for the office of Moderator of the 
112th General Assembly had just broken when two students came to me 
with a request. Now you must understand that this is a sensitive situation, and 
one to be handled with great care and delicacy. There is one human element that 
is intolerable and wholly unacceptable in the nominee, namely the presumption 
that he is virtually guaranteed the office. Indeed, as of the time of writing, we 
are not even sure what to call him. By the time of publishing the General Assembly 
will be over and, if the recommendation of the Administrative Council is 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


accepted, he, or she, will henceforth 
be known as the Moderator Designate 
(Editor, better make that lower case. 
Higher case would no doubt be judg- 
ed unsuitable for moderators 
designate), (Ed. We'll play safe and 
use both.), but even that cannot be 
taken for granted at this point. Too 
late for me anyway. 

But back to the two students and 
their request. It was a simple one on 
the surface, not at all original, and it 
could be met with apparent ease. 
‘Sir,’ they said, ‘‘when you are 
Moderator, and you come to speak to 
us at Knox, would you speak to us of 
Jesus?”’ 

Strange as it may seem, I have a 
tendency to react rather negatively to 
what so often lies behind such a re- 
quest. It can too readily point to a kind 
of escapist piety, to the kind of faith 
that is strictly personal and private, 
too willing to turn its back on the 
tough ethical questions that arise out 
of the Christian’s encounter with the 
world. 

But not so in this case. It was a re- 
quest that arose out of their own deep 
conviction that if Christ is not front 
and centre, then it would not be 
enough to say that something is miss- 
ing. Much more correct to say that 
there is no gospel. 

But to repeat, the request is not 
original. And responding to it is not 
a simple matter. It immediately 
brought two passages of scripture to 
mind. 

The first such request is recorded in 
John’s Gospel. Some Greeks, you 
may remember, made it to Phillip, and 
Phillip took it to Jesus. The account 
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Jesus is present 
where human dignity 
is assaulted. 
Where legitimate 
human need is 


ignored. 
Where humiliation 
and dehumanization 
are experienced. 


(chapter 12) reflects the fine literary 
and theological hand of the evangelist. 
It follows the account of Jesus’ entry 
into Jerusalem, when the crowd 
greeted Jesus with enthusiasm. That 
led to the whining complaint of the 
Pharisees: ‘‘...look, the world has 
gone after him.’’ And as if to prove 
them right, John then has the Greeks, 
the representatives of the Gentiles, 
make their request to Phillip. It should 
have been a heady affair for Jesus, and 
you would expect an encouraging re- 
ply. Instead, John has Jesus say, in ef- 
fect: ‘“You want to see me? Then let 
me tell you about dying. Let me talk 
to you about the price to be paid by 
those who would see me.’’ And so he 
talks to them about a cross — his! And 
about discipleship, which also in- 
volves a cross — theirs! 

So you want to see Jesus? Then look 
for him where crucifixion takes place. 

You will see him therefore at the 
Eucharist, when our eating and our 
drinking involve us in his cross, and 
call on us to take up ours. Then the 


Church is surely his body, sharing his 
passion. We can scarcely help but see 
him then. 

But suppose he could be present to 
us, and yet invisible. That brought the 
second Gospel passage to mind, this 
time from Matthew (chapter 25). Ac- 
cording to this account, a Matthean 
exclusive, that might well happen. 

You remember the scene. Jesus is 
present where human dignity is 
assaulted. Where legitimate human 
need is ignored. Where humiliation 
and dehumanization are experienced. 

He is present, but not visible. | 
Which is why the Church must be 
there, at such times and such places. 
For its presence makes his presence 
visible. Then the world may see him. 
See him, not surprisingly, where 
crucifixion, twentieth-century variety, 
is once more taking place. 

Some think the church has no 
business being there. Strange, that we 
should think that a place he makes his 
own is no fit place for those who 
would see him. But then, there were 
some in Jerusalem who felt the same 
way about the people and the places 
he frequented then.... 

I hope that I can respond to the re- 
quest of my student-teachers. It won’t 
be a simple matter of talking about 
him. That’s no problem for someone 
who has devoted more than forty 
years, under official auspices, to talk- 
ing about him. It includes the much 
more difficult task of discerning 
where, and when, he is present, and 
then sharing, and encouraging our 
church to share, in his self-giving for 
the world. 


Lasie H 


Qarcatl Carantainee 
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Circulation Department 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


FIRST ANNUAL 
PRESBYTERIAN 
PILGRIMAGE 
AND STUDY TOUR 

of the 


HOLY LAND 


during the Feast of Tabernacles 


celebrations 
October 22nd — November 5th, 1986 


with the following guest speakers: the Rev. John Allan of 
Toronto; the Rev. Marshall Jess of Oshawa, Ont.; the Rev. 
Gilbert Smith of Victoria, B.C.; the Rev. Alex MacSween of 
Saanichton, B.C.; Don Stephens, Director of Communication 
Services, The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Join us for what could be the most 
spiritually refreshing weeks of your life. 


Our tour includes return flights from Toronto/Montreal 
(reasonable add-on fares available from other cities), first-class 
hotel accommodations, breakfast and dinner daily, com- 
prehensive tour program, cruise of the Sea of Galilee, first- 
class tours by luxury motorcoach, Government licensed 
English-speaking guides. 

Our sightseeing program includes visits to Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, Mt. of Beatitudes, Jor- 
dan River, Jericho, Masada, Dead Sea, Judea, Tel Aviv, Jaf- 
fa, Beersheba, Negev wilderness, Sharon Plains, Carmel 
Mountains, Haifa, and much more... 


Topics such as ‘‘The Historical Jesus’, ‘Jerusalem in the 
Jesus Era’, and ‘“‘Contemporary Israel”’ will be covered by 
guest speakers, following dinners. 


We are planning receptions with Israeli dignitaries — e.g., 
Mayor of the Eternal City of Jerusalem. 

Cost per person: $2,245.00 (Cdn.) all inclusive — based on 
double occupancy. 


Egypt extensions (5 days — including Cairo, Pyramids at Giza, 
and National Museum) $695.00 per person. 
HERITAGE TOURS (416) 630-3932 

Notice to ministers: Those ministers who have already been contacted 
by Mr. Edward Cooper, Heritage Tours Special Representative, please 
re-confirm your interest to Mr. Cooper by telephone or in writing. 
Ministers wishing to become tour leaders but who have not yet been 
contacted please confirm your desire by writing or calling Mr. Cooper 


Tour brochures are being mailed. 


(------- 


RESERVATION FORM 
please fill out and mail to: 
Heritage Tours 
3768 Bathurst St., Suite 311, 
Downsview, Ontario M3H 3M7 


Address 
No. of participants 
Telephone 


Enclosed is a cheque in the amount of $200.00 (deposit) per 
person. 
SPECIAL REQUEST 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

NAME | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Another “Expo”? summer 


An who was fortunate enough to have been there will certainly have 
everlastingly pleasant memories of Expo 67. It was a shining example of 
just how good a universal world’s fair could be. To add to the grandeur of the 
occasion we had Canada’s 100th birthday celebration which catapulted all sorts 
of events, large and small, held right across the country, into moments of historic 
importance — of which Expo was the crowning achievement. It’s generally 
acknowledged that the Montreal fair led the way and provided a springboard for 
a whole new era of growth in national pride and consciousness. 


Most observers, including this one, 
are prepared to call it a smash hit and 
from the rave notices it has received 
Expo may even manage to evoke a 
smaller-scale version of the celebra- 
tion of national spirit that erupted dur- 
ing Canada’s centennial year. The 
same upbeat feeling pervades the 
grounds on the shores of False Creek 
in Vancouver. Enthusiasm is high and 
the fair is both ambitious and 
informative. 

You can’t avoid that Expo-stamped 
salute to national pride if you start 
your tour at the Canadian pavilion. It’s 
about a mile from the main fair site 
but is clearly visible in Burrard Inlet, 
with its striking design resembling a 
full-rigged sailing ship. Inside, there 
is a compelling 3-D film tracing the 
development of transportation in 
Canada from early steam to diesel and 
another presentation that captures im- 


The summer of 1986 brings another 
international exposition, this time to 
the west coast in Vancouver. As a 
special category, rather than univer- 
sal, exhibition it is a smaller scale of 
show than its elegant Montreal 
predecessor. Expo 67 covered a thou- 
sand acres while Expo 86 occupies 
just 173. To their credit, the Van- 
couver planners made no attempt to 
match the size and scope of the 67 
fair. Expo 86 is designated as a ‘‘sec- 
ond category exposition’’ under the 
theme of “‘Transportation and Com- 
munications’’ and has taken as its ti- 
tle “‘World in Motion, World in 
Touch.’’ In spite of its statistical dif- 
ferences to the Montreal fair, it has 
established itself as a premier display 
and is well on the way to restoring 
respect to world’s fairs after two US 
disasters, in New Orleans and 
Knoxville. 
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ages of ourselves as we celebrate 
Canada Day in various parts of the 
country, from the tiny fishing hamlets 
in the Atlantic region to the high-sky 
towns of the Prairies, through to the 
exotic beauty of mountain and valley 
communities in Canada’s Pacific 
paradise of B.C. You’ll have to be 
pretty stoical to avoid a lump in the 
throat or a slight watering of the eye 
near the end of that show. 

Of the foreign pavilions, the US and 
the Soviet Union concentrate on their 
space achievements; Japan focuses on 
its miniaturized technology as mini- 
cities pump vigourously through dai- 
ly activities, with toy trains whizzing 
about and visitors allowed to play 
railroad engineer with the press of a 
button. Saudi Arabia impresses with 
its explanation of how it has coped 
with the building of a transportation 
network in a desert land. 

To me, the real sleeper of the fair 
is the Northwest Territories pavilion. 
The story of how the climate and 
topography of the land have shaped 
the social habits and lifestyles of the 
people is told with imagination and 
humour. Then you can end your tour 
in a small theatre where a northern 
chill seems to embrace you as a film 
evokes the mystery and enchantment 
of the vastness of Canada’s north. 

Yes, even from a short visit like my 
own, it is easy to be impressed by Ex- 
po 86. The important bonus, of 
course, is the chance to spend some 
time in Vancouver — along with Rio 
and Hong Kong, one of the three most 
beautiful cities in the world — and the 
Opportunity to savour British Colum- 
bia, one of the scenic wonders of the 
hemisphere. Expo has managed to 
achieve something for which only its 
dreamers might have hoped. It has 
allowed all Canadians to appreciate 
the jewel of our own west and prob- 
ably helped the region feel more 
comfortable in its national role. 

O 


St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ontario, through 
its Outreach and Welcoming Committees, has 
been experiencing a steady growth in quantity 
and quality over the past year. The weekly 
volleyball fellowship, as well as the men’s and 
women’s monthly Saturday morning fellowship 
breakfasts, have helped to draw new people in- 
to the congregation and to weld new and older 
members together. The breakfasts have provid- 
ed opportunities for the congregation to listen 
to, and dialogue with, other Christians as they 
live their faith in the world. 

The Welcoming Committee, as part of its 
endeavours, sponsored a pot-luck supper for 
people who had recently completed com- 


Growing Views 


Growth in Fellowship and Study 


municants classes, prior to their profession of 
faith before the congregation. Some 55 new 
members and their families joined together for 
an evening of fellowship. 

The Outreach Committee also sponsors a 
““Mom’s Morning Out”’ every Thursday, which 
provides an opportunity for new mothers in the 
area to meet and discuss similar interests and 
problems, while their children are cared for in 
the nursery. Membership has grown to 28, with 
an average attendance of 20. The programme 
is oriented toward the secular community, but 
it has drawn some new mothers to the worship- 
ping community and the Church School. 


The Church Growth Office 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


Hazel M. Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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I can remember (just) when General Assemblies preserved the custom of singing 
“I joyed when to the house of God’’ (Psalm 122, #55, Book of Praise) before 
Assembly officially dissolved. The custom has passed, for several good reasons 
— see verse 5 — of which one was the fact that by the end of Assembly most com- 
missioners were really glad to be Jeaving rather than going up to ‘‘the house of 
God.’’ However, one of the petitions of that hymn has, over the last two years, 
been answered very much in the affirmative. ‘*Pray that Jerusalem may have/Peace 
and felicity’ .... or, if you prefer, ‘‘Therefore I wish that peace may still/Within 


thy walls remain. 

The 112th General Assembly, like the 
one before it, could be characterized as 
very peaceful indeed. Such debate as 
took place was conducted, if not with 
total felicity, without serious rancour. 
Not only that, the Presbyterian mini- 
universe that is our General Assembly 
unfolded as it should with some speed, 
concluding at about 11:10 p.m. on the 
Thursday evening. 

No doubt the setting played a subtle 
but significant part in creating an 
easeful Assembly. To begin with, Lon- 
don, Ontario, is, in some ways, the pro- 
totype of an ideal Presbyterian setting. 
Not too big, not too small, at just over 
a quarter-million people, it contains 
within itself a nice balance between the 
academic and business worlds — bet- 
ween being a medical centre and the 
home of a noted insurance industry. It 
is also known as the ‘‘forest city’? — 
genuine wood, no new-fangled 
synthetics. 

The facilities at the University of 
Western Ontario where Assembly con- 


ducted most of its business, were 
superb. The buildings on campus are a 
mixture of the old and ivy-covered, and 
the new and concrete-slabbed. Commis- 
sioners were housed and fed in the 
Saugeen-Maitland Hall, a high-rise 
residence with classrooms, lounge and 
cafeteria. The classrooms provided 
space for the briefing sessions on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, reducing the number 
of wandering souls to a minimum. All 
but the first two of the sederunts were 
held in a large and well-appointed am- 
phitheatre in the Social Sciences 
building — appropriately enough, one 
of the concrete-and-glass structures — 
just a short walk away from the 
residence. The walk could be made 
above ground and across a busy street 
(a ‘Presbyterians Crossing”’ sign was 
needed, but unavailable, so we posted 
a warning about the unlawful slaughter- 
ing of endangered species) or by mak- 
ing use of an under-the-road culvert, 
(literally) catacombs-like, save for the 
fluorescent lighting. 


This year a new twist was added to 
he briefing sessions — the nine sessions 
wherein the Boards and Committees 
answer and explain and the one wherein 
commissioners can offer suggestions, 
ideas and concerns arising out of their 
own perceptions of the church and its 
future. London Presbytery was asked to 
recruit people from local congregations 
who would sit through, and chair, all 
Board and Committee presentations! To 
their great credit, they did; a feat of en- 
durance akin to sitting through two days 
of meetings of the Fourteenth Royal 
Commission on the Canadian Identity. 

The hosts from London Presbytery 
did more than their share to smooth the 
passage of time and events. From 
registration through to specially 
prepared activities for the *‘free’’ eve- 
ning on Wednesday, they provided a 
most gracious and helpful ‘‘resource.”’ 
(It takes a while to get over having to 
talk ‘‘Assemblyese.’’) In the packet 
given to all registrants (a plastic case 
bearing a bank insignia) were the usual 
maps, brochures, pads, pens, etc., and 
a package of sunflower seeds and a 
brand of gum called ‘‘Thrills’’ — 
donated by the O-Pee-Chee company of 

‘London. Thus the 112th General 
Assembly became the first of which it 
might be said that thrills were 
guaranteed. 

The worship at Assembly was led by 


Mime group — Tuesday morning worship, June 3, Census Day. 


the Revs. Glenn Cooper and Iona 
MacLean (both from Sarnia Presbytery) 
and it incorporated elements of the 
novel and the traditional. Mime, the 
reading of newspaper and magazine 
reports interspersed with scripture, a 
kind of playlet involving the appearance 
of a ‘‘street person’’ among the wor- 
shippers — without comment or ex- 
planation — exposed those present to 
something new and different. As well, 
there were more ‘traditional’ worship 
services, complete with sermons 
preached in the usual way. Members of 
the ‘‘Lost and Found,’’ augmented on 
occasion by others on guitar and piano, 
provided musical accompaniment. 
Without denigrating the many contribu- 
tions made to the worship, special men- 
tion should be made of a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Tony Plomp 
(Westminster Presbytery) at the close 
of Assembly. In an overheated am- 
phitheatre, very late at night and before 
a congregation of very weary people, 
Mr. Plomp preached on Romans 
8:28-39, a sermon entitled *“We belong 
to God.’’ Under difficult circumstances 
indeed, the sermon moved many com- 
missioners and helped Assembly to end 
on a note of high inspiration. 

The use of Today’s English Version 
in the scripture lessons, well-chosen 
hymns, Living Faith and the Lord’s 
Prayer and other responsive liturgy in 


contemporary language, brought a note 
of effective modernity to worship. The 
words ‘‘Loving Mother’’ were not used 
to address the Deity this year. Last year 
the approach to God in the feminine 
caused some consternation, and the 
charge that such terminology was 
‘‘divisive.’’ This year an Overture from 
Lindsay-Peterborough Presbytery con- 
tended against the use of ‘‘Mother’’ in 
addressing God, appealing to scripture 
and our subordinate standards, which, 
claimed the Presbytery, did not 
authorize such language. They asked 
that the matter (I almost wrote 
‘‘mater’’) be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Church Doctrine, which it was. 

One trend that appears to be evolv- 
ing is an increase in the ratio of clergy- 
to-laity participation in the debate and 
discussion on the floor of Assembly. By 
rough figuring (mine), this year the 
clergy spoke about 25 to 30 times more 
often than did the ruling elders. They 
also spoke at greater length, but that has 
probably been a trend since the first 
century. 

Late in the Assembly, in a discussion 
arising from the report of the Tenth 
Group that seemed to spill over to a 
discussion of all the briefing sessions, 
some concern was expressed as to 
whether or not the real debates were be- 
ing left in the groups. At this point I 
(myself being a commissioner this year) 
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rose to draw the court’s attention to the 
ratio of clergy/laity speakers, mention- 
ed above. My forceful incoherence un- 
necessarily prolonged the discussion, 
but it did prompt four or five lay com- 
missioners to address the court, chief- 
ly to comment on how intimidating it 
was for them to speak to any question. 
That was the largest flurry of lay com- 
ment in the whole Assembly. Should we 
be worried over the proportion of 
ministers to lay people who address the 
court? For that matter, should we be 
worried if debate increasingly seems to 
be perfunctory at best? Does it take 
pointed debate to make a ‘‘good 
Assembly’? 

Our system of church government 
was carefully constructed so that there 
would be a voting balance between 
clergy and ruling elders, a balance of 
power. Do we now have an imbalance 
or are the questions and/or misgivings 
of lay commissioners being handled bet- 
ter elsewhere than on the floor of the 
court? Certainly the briefing sessions 
have proved popular with a significant 
number of participants and the impres- 
sions gathered by commissioners are 
monitored by a questionnaire each year. 
For first-time commissioners, these ses- 
sions are often invaluable. 

Much unnecessary debate, 
engendered by misinformation or 
pique, has been largely eliminated by 
briefing sessions. Still the worry per- 
sists that there may be a negative side. 

Could it be that many of the recom- 
mendations made by Boards and Com- 
mittees are so far removed from the 
concerns of congregations that they are 
greeted, and voted upon, with apathy? 
There are many votes that, if actually 
recorded, would go: 14 for, 0 against, 
135 abstentions. In fact, in the first 25 
votes taken at the third sederunt on 
Tuesday evening, there was a grand 
total of three nays. Even allowing for 
the ‘motherhood’ recommendations, 
that seems strange. Perhaps Boards and 
Committees present their cases all too 
well. With their hands on the day-to- 
day machinery of the church, their ac- 
cess to facts and figures, their allies lin- 
ed up in support, it might appear to the 
average lay commissioner that, should 
he or she be moved to resist, it would 
be but a futile gesture. (Or maybe trust 
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After sitting through four presenta- 
tions fen times, would you be this 
cheerful? 

Ed McLeish, one of the London area 
‘‘briefing session’’ moderators. 


‘‘Here it is, a sunny day in June, and 
I’m reading amendments to 
amendments.”’ 

Margaret Henderson, Board of 
Ministry. 


—_—— a ee 


of the bureaucracy is nearly complete.) 

Perhaps it is simply easier to talk in 
a smaller group, and in an unimposing 
setting, among people you have come 
to know, if only a little. 

Perhaps the desire for more and bet- 
ter debate is nostalgic — a memory of 
great Assemblies and great commis- 
sioners, great ‘characters’ no longer 
with us. 

Perhaps what we have now is simply 
a manifestation of the deep-seated, 
Canadian (and especially Presbyterian 
Canadian) aversion to ‘‘scenes.’’ 
Enough of ‘‘perhaps.’’ The question re- 
mains open. The trend bears continued 
watching. 

The lack of much that could be deem- 
ed *‘controversial’’ and ‘‘newsworthy’”’ 
by the press reduced the amount of 
coverage of Assembly considerably. 
Whereas last year we had six reporters 
present at one time or another, this year 
the coverage consisted almost entirely 
of an interview conducted with the 
Moderator by Joe Matyas of the Lon- 
don Free Press and sent out over the 
Canadian Press wire service. It was 
picked up by the Ottawa Citizen and the 


Vancouver Sun, and possibly by other 
papers. 

The formal election of our Moderator’ 
Designate (as he or she is now official- 
ly, by a recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Council) is no longer news. 
The media know of the election results 
in April. The Moderator Designate can- 
not speak as Moderator until formally 
elected, thus making interviews in the 
interim difficult. By the time Assembly 
rolls around, it is almost ‘old hat’ to the 
press. 

The most promising *‘newsworthy’’ 
report to come before this Assembly 
was the report from the Committee on 
International Affairs. The first third, 
and probably the most significant part 
of it, was referred back for reworking. 
The rest struck at least one reporter, a 
very good one on a major daily, as ‘‘me 
tooism — too late.’’ 

We did have important questions 
before us, but the two other major ones 
were of internal significance to the 
denomination. 

Two journalism students from 
Western University showed up intermit- 
tently, but even they seemed semi- 
interested, at best. 
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Dr. J. Charles Hay (right) being installed as Moderator of the 112th General 


Assembly by Dr. J.C. McLelland, retiring Moderator. 


Asem ly opens — New St. James Church 


A custom that 


seems to be taking hold and bidding to become a tradition is the hymn-sing 
before the opening worship service. If it does, it will continue to serve a variety 
of purposes: cover for the bustle of people trying to find seats, craning to spot 
old friends, exchanging greetings; a morale boost for those who seldom experience 
hymn-singing in a large church filled with Presbyterians; the gradual formation 
of a core of hymns that will be familiar to Presbyterians across Canada — one 
bit of common ground on an increasingly diverse liturgical terrain. 


The hymn-sing was led by Earl 
Terry, of New St. James, with Bert 
VanderHoek of Elmwood Avenue 
Church at the organ. The service itself 
was led by the minister of New St. 
James, Dr. Leslie Files, assisted at 
various points by Harry Bradley, assist- 
ant minister; Patricia Shaver, minister 
of Appin and Melbourne congregations; 
Elizabeth Harris, elder, New St. James; 
and by Betty Murray, music director, 
and W. Grant Blair, organist, both of 
New St. James. Robert Dutton and 
David Nuttall provided very effective 
trumpet accompaniment. 

The retiring Moderator, Dr. J.C. 
McLelland, preached from 2 Samuel 
23:1-4, 13-17. His title was “‘A Toast 
of Terrible Joy.”’ 

Dr. McLelland’s sermon concen- 
trated on the cup of Bethlehem well- 
water brought to David — in response 


to acry of frustration — by three of his 
‘‘mighty men’’ who were with him 
while he was in internal exile, struggl- 
ing for the throne he had not yet oc- 
cupied. The Philistines held Bethlehem 
and his three soldiers had gone behind 
enemy lines at great risk to their lives 
to fulfill his request. He could not drink 
the water, but poured it out on the 
ground in sacrifice and as a tribute to 
their devotion and loving concern. 
Dr. McLelland began with an il- 
lustration — an anecdote from the life 
of his friend and fellow theologian, Dr. 
Tom Torrence. Dr. Torrence was a 
chaplain in World War II, stationed 
with British troops near the front lines, 
in Italy, on Christmas Eve. They were 
about to be relieved and reinforced by 
Canadian troops. Dr. Torrence had 
never met Canadians. In due course the 


Canadians arrived, but kept right on go- 
ing, two miles inside of enemy lines, 
where they had heard that there was a 
chicken farm. In due course they 
returned, each bearing two chickens for 
Christmas dinner. ‘‘That,’’ said Dr. 
Torrence, ‘‘was my introduction to 
Canadians.”’ 

Paralleling that ancedote with the 
bravery of David’s men, Dr. 
McLelland went on to draw parallels 
between the cup of water from the 
Bethlehem well, made sacred by the 
risk taken by his men, with the Cup in 
which we share at Communion. 

In the cup of Bethlehem well-water, 
David saw his past — his boyhood, 
family, friends, those he had loved and 
who had loved him. In the Communion 
Cup we see our past — people who 
walked with us, shared and cared with 
us. We also see our church’s past, a 
mixture of good and bad: “‘thirty years 
(since union) of a light burning bright- 
ly, a wound in the heart of history.”’ 
The Communion Cup also bears the 
reflection of Jesus and his sacrifice, 
rooted in history. 

David could also see the present 
reflected in the gift of the well-water. 
The cup of water had become a sym- 
bol of the risk that the men took in get- 
ting it — the risk of shedding their own 
blood. Dr. McLelland noted that the 
church had lived for centuries with the 
controversy of just how Christ was pre- 
sent in the Cup and in the bread. But 
just as the cup brought by the soldiers 
had become something far more signifi- 
cant than a cup of water, so too was the 
Communion Cup. Quoting Calvin, 
‘We live from Christ’s vivifying 
flesh,’’ Dr. McLelland pointed out that 
we thus can say that this was a man, the 
man, God’s man. ‘‘Our fathers and 
mothers approached the Communion 
Cup with some reticence, mindful of the 
need for true and deep repentance.”’ 
Some of their assumptions about Com- 
munion created problems but their 
assumptions were ‘‘better than the con- 
temporary attitude of ‘anyone can do 
it.” Some say that ‘in the midst of life 
there is death.’ I would rather say that 
in the midst of death there is life...In 
the midst of exile, alienation, 
powerlessness, we have a taste of vivi- 
fying humanity.’’ We remain in the 
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presence of death, but the worst is 
behind us. In our baptism we have 
already died (cf. Rms. 6) ‘‘The Cup af- 
flicts us with life. The bonds of energy 
and power of the Christ are set free 
among us.”’ 

As for our church, we may be 
isolated within, in retreat....or worse. 
**...0n a mountaintop experience, mak- 
ing it substitute for the real world.’’ The 
Communion Cup is a cup of celebra- 
tion, a toast to ourselves, to one another 
and to God. A toast of life. 

The cup of well-water and the Com- 
munion Cup both contain elements of 
the future. In David’s case, of his 
future... ‘‘a thing of darkling beau- 
ty’... ‘‘a life driven by the call of 
God.’’ David would be given the 
kingdom, would be ruler of the golden 
age of Israel. The sacrifice of the cup 
of water poured out was little to offer. 

What size, shape, does God want for 
the church and what must we do, 
sacrifice, to be saved as a church? No 
committee on saving the church will 
find the answer. ‘‘We take for granted 
that we cannot fall out of the hands of 
God. I suggest that it is bad enough to 
stay in his hands.’’ We live in an age 
of scepticism and credulity. ‘‘Our age 
is not an age of secularism, but of 
pluralism, of too many religions.’’ In 
this it parallels the time of Christ when 
there were too many religions, too 
many ‘mysteries.’ Jesus cut them down 
to size: one mystery, one light to steer 
by. ‘‘In a time of scepticism and 
credulity we have to be both believers 
and cynics in order to speak to both.’’ 

Dr. McLelland concluded his sermon 
with the coinciding verse of the 23rd 
Psalm. 

The Communion Service itself drew 
most of the liturgy from the service be- 
ing proposed for the new Worship Book 
— here being given a ‘trial run.’ The 
only variation in the accustomed order 
was that the Agnus Dei (Lamb of God) 
came after the partaking of the 
elements. The use of contemporary 
language throughout, and especially Dr. 
McLelland’s own updating of the words 
and prayers of Institution, were very ef- 
fective. During the distribution of the 
elements (red wine and white grape 
Juice were used) the organ played ac- 
companiment, interspersed with selec- 
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tions read from the “‘suffering servant’’ 
passages of Isaiah. Elders and ministers 
were served last. 

Dr. McLelland became the second 
‘‘unruffled’’ Moderator, eschewing the 
use of moderatorial lace. He did not 
wear even a Clerical collar: simply a suit 
and tie, academic gown and hood — as 
befitted a man who has given so much 
of his life to teaching. 

After the usual brief interval, 
Assembly was constituted, the primary 
item of business being the official elec- 
tion of the Moderator. Dr. J. Charles 
Hay was the choice of the church as 
determined by a national ballot, and his 
name was placed in nomination by the 
Rev. Douglas Crocker, and seconded 
by the Rev. Russell Hall, two 
classmates of Dr. Hay in the class of 
1945. Election was unanimous. 

While the Moderator was escorted 
out of the court to be robed, Dr. 
McLelland followed the custom of 
reporting briefly on his moderatorial 
year. 

‘Things are much better than I 
thought,’’ he said. He had travelled in 
the Atlantic Synod, in the ‘heartland’ 
of Toronto-Kingston, Hamilton-London 
Synods and in Saskatchewan. ..‘‘some- 
times driving, sometimes flying, 
sometimes not sure which.’’ He had 
also celebrated Communion in the 
simplicity and heat of a service in 
Guyana, and in the rain at the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh. (I presume that the Edin- 
burgh service was indoors.) He thank- 
ed the Editor of this magazine for the 
opportunity afforded him in the pages 
of The Record, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the church wasn’t quite as ab- 
sorbed as it has been with questions of 
self-identity and uniqueness. 

During his remarks, he was inter- 
rupted by his infant granddaughter, who 
no doubt felt that she had been in church 
quite long enough. He silenced her with 
one word, “‘Julia.’’ Not quite stilling 
the waves, but not bad for any 
Moderator. 

(I should add that if this part of my 
report has been incomplete in any way, 
that there is a reason. I was not present 
on Sunday night, but was otherwise 
more pressingly engaged with a bout of 
food poisoning. I have compiled this 


part of the narrative from notes taken 
by The Record Committee Chairman, 
the Rev. John Congram, and by wat- i 
ching a videotape of the service made © 
by a local London cable TV station and — 
obtained for me by Communication — 
Services. My thanks to all parties.) 


The Assembly Banquet was held as — 
usual on the Monday evening, follow-_ 
ing a day of briefing sessions. The 
venue was the Greek-Canadian Club, (if © 
ethnic consciousness won’t come to — 
Presbyterians, then Presbyterians....) — 
not far from the university campus. 

Commissioners were greeted by a 
large signboard bearing the message 
““Congradulations (sic) Alice and 
Walt.’’ I couldn’t find Alice and Walt, 
but the commissioners seemed to enjoy 
the evening. Under eight banks of lights 
of 27 bulbs each (one had to do 
something while waiting) and amid 
twelve burnt orange pillars of various 
girths, the commissioners sorted 
themselves out among the tables. The 
meal was buffet-style and everything 
moved along with all the dispatch that 
could be expected with such numbers. 
The sound system was playing ‘‘mood 
music,’’ and appropriately enough, the ~ 
first piece discernible to this reporter’s — 
ears was ‘‘Via Con Dios.”’ 

Letters were received and read from 
MP Tom Hawkins, and from the 
Premier of Ontario, David Peterson. 
The loyal addresses were read in both 
languages. 


Ecumenical visitors were received — 
and Russell Hall of the Canadian Bible 
Society made the customary presenta- 
tion to the Moderator of a Bible. Our 
gifts to the ecumenical visitors were 
hard-bound copies of Living Faith. 


Entertainment was provided by 
‘‘Fred’s Folk,’’ a group of young peo- 
ple from a London secondary school 
who sang a selection of folk songs, even 
succeeding in getting the commissioners — 
to participate, once, in an action song. 

As part of the business of the eve- 
ning, tribute was paid to Miss Christine 
Shaw for twenty-five years of service 
as a Deaconess (member of the Order 
of Diaconal Ministries) serving for most 
of those years in many capacities and 
places within the Atlantic Synod. 
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‘he Moderator and Miss Christine Shaw whose 25 years of 
ervice as a Deaconess was recognized by General 
assembly. 


Shown are some of the superbly helpful London hosts. Left 
to right: Mrs. Connie MacKenzie; Mrs. Elizabeth Harris; 
(standing) Mrs. Isabel Nordine, Registration, and Mrs. 
Shirley McNair, Chairman of Assembly Committee (Local 
Arrangements). 


Eileen Dolson, one of the many London area volunteers, 


‘‘And I thought I was through with marking papers!”’ ensured that commissioners and guests made use of the cars 
The Moderator, Dr. Charles Hay, staying abreast of the offered for transportation during the entire General 
business. Assembly. 
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Tr following account of the proceedings is selective and unofficial. It is 
selective with a view to conveying news of decisions that bear directly on 
the life and/or assumed interests of the average Presbyterian in the pew. It is unof- 
ficial because the only official account of the proceedings, decisions and policies 
will be found in the Acts and Proceedings, copies of which will be sent to every 
active minister and representative elder this fall. They will also be available on 
a first-come basis, to any who wish to purchase them at a cost of $7.00 per copy 
for Presbyterians and $9.00 for non-Presbyterians by writing to the General 


Assembly Office, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 

The transcription of the decision- 
making process will not be strictly 
chronological, but rather by board, 
committee, or general subject matter. 


The Administrative 
Council 


The most talked about recommenda- 
tion in the Administrative Council 
Report, and one of the three major 
issues at Assembly, was the proposal to 
establish a medical-dental plan for all 
church employees. Not a new idea, it 
had been rejected before as imprac- 
ticable, or as not having enough sup- 
port in the presbyteries, or as being too 
costly. However, at this Assembly it 
was an idea whose time had come. At 
least five overtures in the last three 
years had asked for some such plan, and 
while a national plan remained no more 
than an idea, two presbyteries, possibly 
more, had set up their own plan with 
success. Indeed, the Presbytery of Ot- 
tawa had successfully offered their plan 
to ministers outside of the Presbytery. 

The Administrative Council’s plan in- 
volved quite a bit of preparation, and 
a fall-back series of recommendations 
should Assembly reject the proposal. 
With the approval of the plan, the an- 
nual increase in the basic stipend would 
amount to $155 in 1987. Without the 
plan, the increase would be more, $535. 
In other words, the initial cost of the 
plan would be partially softened by the 
ministers being given a very small pay 
increase. Since the plan is to be entire- 
ly employer-paid, this was a significant 
provision. Graham Kennedy (Ottawa 
Presbytery) spoke in favour of the plan, 
but with an enhancement of the benefits, 
along the lines of the plan in place in 
his Presbytery. He felt that, given the 
success of Ottawa’s plan and the greater 
number of subscribers that would be a 
part of a national scheme, an enhanced 
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Glen Crockford, Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 


plan could be had at little, if any, addi- 
tional cost. His amendment to this ef- 
fect passed. 

Glenn Cooper (Sarnia Presbytery) 
spoke: he wanted both the plan and the 
full increase in minimum. stipend. 
Though the medical-dental plan would 
be of great long-term benefit, he felt 
that there was a great and immediate 
need for cash among new graduates and 
others on minimum stipend with young 
families. He moved an amendment to 
that effect, which passed and was refer- 
red, as all expenditure items must be, 
to the Administrative Council. Since the 
matter was before this Assembly, the 
Administrative Council met to deal with 
this amendment and to report back. 
They reported that the church could not, 
in their opinion, justify or afford the in- 
creased costs of both the full hike in the 


minimum stipend and the plan — a total 
increase of 9 per cent, and recommend- 
ed against the Cooper amendment. 
Assembly accepted the advice of Coun- 
cil and voted to implement the enhanc- 
ed plan and the lower increase in 
stipend. 

An earlier amendment proposed by 
Nick Vandermey (Brockville 
Presbytery) calling for a vote on the 
plan by all potential members, including 
those not represented in presbytery 
(consultation at the presbytery level had 
taken place) was defeated. 

The plan is currently being ‘‘shop- 
ped’’ so the exact cost is not known at 
this time. It could be in the 
neighbourhood of $1,000 a year, but 
just how far out in the suburbs of that 
neighbourhood (whether higher or 
lower rent districts) remains to be seen. 
It will take effect January Ist, 1987, and 
will be mandatory for employers of 
church personnel, including, of course, 
the Boards and Committees at church 
offices. The details concerning benefits 
will be available in due course, in a for- 
mat more suitable than on the pages of 
this magazine. 

Dr. Earle F. Roberts was named 
Principal Clerk on recommendation of 
Council, approved unanimously by 
Assembly. Dr. Roberts had left the 
court while the recommendation was 
being voted upon, and Assembly was 
awaiting his return with the intent to ap- 
plaud him. Two minister commis- 
sioners, who arriving late entered the 
door through which Dr. Roberts had ex- 
ited, prematurely triggered the 
Assembly’s anticipation and sought in 
vain for vacant seats while tumultuous, 
misdirected applause followed them. In 
due course, Dr. Roberts came in and the 
applause was repeated. 

Still with the Clerks, Dr. Everett 
Bean was thanked for his services as 
Acting Principal Clerk over the last 
year. He will continue as a Deputy 
Clerk for one more year while nomina- 
tions for a replacement are sought from 
the presbyteries. | 

Dr. Donald C. MacDonald was nam- 
ed Principal Clerk Emeritus. . 

George Vais (Winnipeg Presbytery) 
was invited to address the court 
concerning the 1987 Congress, to be 
held in Winnipeg, May 15-18. Dr. 


i 
Herbert O’Driscoll and Dr. John 
Savage will be featured as Congress 
speakers. Herbert O’ Driscoll is a well- 
known Anglican speaker, author and 
hymn-writer. John Savage, of the 
United Methodist Church in the US, is 
President of L.E.A.D. Consultants, an 
organization that provides a ‘‘resource 
pool of highly skilled trainers, con- 
sultants and resource persons for the life 
and mission of the Church and 
specializes in the training of pastors and 
lay persons on how to reach inactive 
church members and reactivate them.”’ 
He is also a trained psychoanalyst. 
There will be workshops on one-to-one 
evangelism, on dealing with conflict in 
congregations, and on many other sub- 
jects. There are no quotas on presbytery 
participation. 

The cost of registration, room and 
board will be $175 exclusive of travel. 
Because of the site, the first one out- 
side of Southern Ontario, there will be 
no travel pool. Mr. Vais concluded by 
inviting the Assembly to “‘come and see 
Presbyterians that were not born that 
way.” 

Instead of trying to find an acceptable 
substitute for the somewhat mundane 
and definitely unglamorous figure 
known as the ‘‘General Assembly 
Budget’’ (an attempt made last year and 
kicked around before that) the Council 
recommended that we should use more 
than one name. More descriptive names 
will be used for sub-sections of the 
General Assembly Budget, each begin- 
ning with ‘‘Presbyterians Sharing,’’ 
e.g., ‘‘Presbyterians Sharing in Mis- 
sion’’.... ‘*...in Education’’ etc. This 
compromise recommendation passed. 

In response to an Overture from 
Glengarry Presbytery, submitted to the 
111th General Assembly, requesting 
another consideration of biennial 
Assemblies, Council said, in effect; no, 
not now, but maybe sometime. The 
matter had been studied by Council and 

one of the arguments in favour, that of 
cost saving, has been shown to be 
somewhat illusory. (The costs amount 
to approximately 1.6 per cent of the 
total General Assembly Budget.) One 
possible advantage of biennial 
Assemblies that occurs to this writer is 
that this question would then only come 
up every two years. 
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Church Doctrine 


The question of the admission of 
children to the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion is still under study by the Com- 
mittee on Church Doctrine, under the 
subject heading ‘‘The Covenant of 
Grace.’’ In their report this year the 
committee outlined three possible posi- 
tions on the subject: the admission of 
all baptized children; the admission on- 
ly of persons of faith and maturity; and 
children with faith being admitted. The 
last named position would see the 
lowering of the age of admission from 
the teen years, as is generally the prac- 
tice now, to children of faith 7-9 years 
old. Precedent for this position can be 
found in the work of both Knox and 
Calvin. 

It is still an open question in the 
church, partially because, as the report 
puts it ‘‘...it must immediately be 
recognized that no New Testament text 
speaks directly to the issue. We simply 
do not know for certain at what age or 
with what prior preparation Christians 


in the first century approached the 
Lord’s Supper.’’ 

A final decision is therefore ‘on 
hold.’ The Committee is continuing its 
study; congregations will continue to do 
as they have been doing; and the full 
text of the Committee’s report will be 
sent to presbyteries and sessions for 
study and report by January 31, 1987. 

Foi Vivante, a French translation of 
Living Faith was approved. The recom- 
mendations themselves were put in 
French as well, appropriately enough. 
(English translations of the recommen- 
dations were printed in the book of 
reports). 


Church Growth To Double 
In The Eighties... 

Is not Church Growth ‘‘to double in 
the eighties’’ any more. In a report that 
was, generally speaking, a kind of 
evaluating and summing-up of their 
work to date, a report that had only one 
recommendation — simply that the new 
co-ordinator, Ron Everett Van Auken, 
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be invited to address the court (passed), 


there was little for discussion. Some 
rather interesting discussion did take 
place around the remarks with which 
the retiring chairman, Terry Ingram 
(London Presbytery) prefaced the 
report. He said that it was manifestly 
clear that the church would not double 
in the eighties, though it appeared that 
the decline in membership had been 
almost halted. He expressed his uncer- 
tainty about the desire of some, perhaps 
many, congregations to grow....whe- 
ther they were indeed ready to pay the 
price and undergo the pain involved in 
growing. Growth had taken place in 
every size, kind and age of congrega- 
tion, and in every region of Canada. 
Growth was and is possible. The 
decline in our membership indicated 
that some areas and congregations were 
sinking faster than other areas could 
grow. 

Dr. McLelland rose to speak to the 
report, questioning, as he has on other 
occasions, the need for a special com- 
mittee, or emphasis, on growth — not 
in criticism of the work that has been 
done so much — but rather of the 
theological premise behind launching 
such an effort. Our task was simply to 
be the church and let God take care of 
growth, (Ed. An over-simplification, 
but I hope a forgivable one). In the 
course of his remarks he wondered 
aloud why we continue, in view of Mr. 
Ingram’s remarks, and of obvious 
trends, to continue to pretend that we 
intend to double in the eighties. It was 
suggested by some commissioners that 
he put that in the form of a motion: he 
did, and the “‘double in the eighties’’ 
portion of the committee’s title was 
stricken with almost no opposing votes. 
Two other modifications were sug- 
gested, one on the floor, one in private 
discussions — both in jest. ‘‘The Com- 
mittee on Church Growth Possibly to 
Double in the Eighties’? and ‘‘The 
Committee on Church Growth to Keep 
from Halving in the Eighties.’’ 

It would be wrong to conclude from 
any of the foregoing that the Church 
Growth Committee has not had 
widespread support, or that it has met 


with frustration at every turn. This year 
was a realistic evaluation and summing- 
up, as befitted a time of change in staff, 
and committee leadership. 
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1986 winners ot 


‘‘The Committee on Church Growth to Double Sometime’’ Award. 


Ian and Linda Shaw with triplets (left to right) Michae!, Kendra and Kristin. 


Clerks of Assembly 


The Clerks are usually called upon to 
deal with matters pertaining to changes 
in the Book of Forms, necessary, but 
often quite technical and couched terms 
of canon law. However, at least two of 
their recommendations need little ex- 
planation and are of general interest. 

Presbyteries will be asked to approve 
or disapprove of a recommendation that 
would require all nominees for ex- 
ecutive staff positions at church offices, 
or for teaching positions at the 
theological colleges, to have a two- 
thirds majority in the vote at Assembly 
for approval. 

The church was alerted to the 
possibility of conflicts with the Charter 
of Rights now in effect. The (civil) 
courts are under pressure “‘to expand 
their purview to all areas of Canadian 
society. Their traditional reluctance to 
interfere in ecclesiastical matters will 
diminish to the extent that the 
denominations fail to maintain fairness 
within their jurisdiction.’’ After 
elaborating on two other points, the 


Clerks recommended that all courts of 
the church, and particularly their clerks, 
be made aware of the implications of 
the Charter and of the necessity of 
scrupulously following the law of the 
church in dealing fairly with all persons 
brought before them on any charge. In 
this connection, an overture regarding 
the abolition of a compulsory retirement 
age for ministers was dealt with by 
recommending continuation of the pre- 
sent practice until ‘‘further clarification 
of the applicability of the Charter of 
Rights by either the Parliament of 
Canada or by Civil Courts.’’ 


The Colleges 


Knox College announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Stephen Farris to the 
Chair of Preaching and Worship at the 
level of Associate Professor for an in- 
itial term of three years. (Assembly 
does not vote on appointments at this 
level.) Dr. Farris has been minister of 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Amherstview, Ontario, since 1981. He 
received his advanced degrees (Bible 


. 
. 


studies and New Testament) from 


Jnion Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, 
JSA, and from Cambridge University, 
3ngland. Recently he has acted as ad- 
unct lecturer at Queen’s Theological 
College, Kingston, Ontario, in the areas 
of Homiletics, New Testament, Old 
Testament and Greek. 

_ Knox was not prepared to appoint a 
‘ull-time person to the Cooke’s Chair 
of Pastoral Care and Counselling. 
Rather a lectureship will be establish- 
2d in this field for a period of three 
years, during which time the College 
will have ‘‘opportunity to investigate, 
sstablish and develop the parameters of 
the Cooke’s Chair.’’ Dr. Peter VanKat- 
wyk has been named to fulfill the terms 
of this lectureship. Dr. VanKatwyk has 
deen Executive Director of the Cam- 
pridge (Ontario) Interfaith Pastoral 
Counselling Centre and the Director of 
Training of the Kitchener Interfaith 
Pastoral Counselling Centre. He has 
had pastoral experience in the parish 
ministry of the Christian Reformed 
Church. He will be spending one full 
day at Knox each week. 


Ewart College 

Ewart called the church’s attention to, 
and requested support for, their 90th 
Anniversary celebrations in 1987 and 
received permission to ask presbyteries 
for nominations for the position of Dean 
and Director of Field Education at 
Ewart. (Miss Ida Adamson has an- 
nounced her resignation effective the 
end of August, 1987). 


The Knox-Ewart 
Consultation Report 

The 111th General Assembly directed 
that Knox and Ewart, in consultation 
with the Board of Ministry, “‘submit to 
the 112th General Assembly a plan to 
move toward the co-operation between 
the two colleges, and that they give 
serious consideration to the amalgama- 
tion of the two colleges.”’ 

The report is divided into two sec- 
tions — not surprisingly, *‘The Ewart 
Option’’ and *‘The Knox Option.’’ The 
full report is to be referred to 
presbyteries for study and report to the 
Board of Ministry by January 31, 1987, 
and other individuals and/or organiza- 
tions are invited to comment by that 
| 
| 


Dr. Stephen Farris, who was ap- 
pointed to Knox College as Associate 
Professor of Preaching and Worship. 


—— 


date. The report is, in any case, too 
lengthy to reproduce here. The gist of 
the Ewart option is that it continue to 
serve the church as it has, with an 
enhanced programme, possibly with a 
Masters programme in Religious 
Education in co-operation with Knox 
and that a study be undertaken by all 
presbyteries and eight other church sub- 
groupings (Boards, Committees, WMS, 
Order of Diaconal Ministries, colleges) 
concerning the ‘‘role and significance 
of Christian Education’’ in our church. 
The Knox option proposes the 
establishment of ‘‘The Ewart Depart- 
ment of Christian Education”’ in Knox 
College and that ‘‘Ewart College 
become a component part of Knox Col- 
lege.’” Masters degrees in Religious 
Education and a Master of Divinity 
degree with specialization in Christian 
Education are also part of the proposal, 
which would of course, be phased in, 
beginning in September of 1987. 
The consultation will continue and 
report to General Assembly next year. 


Congregational Life 


— Announced the appointment of Dr. 
Ray Hodgson to the position of 
Associate Secretary, Church and Soci- 
ety. Dr. Hodgson has been minister at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, On- 
tario. The Board officially expressed its 
thanks to John Duncan, Mr. Hodgson’s 
predecessor, and to Tom Norwood, 
retiring Chairman of the Board. The 
Board has not yet found a suitable 
nominee for the position of Associate 
Secretary for Evangelism. As reported 
in The Record earlier, Shirley Ford has 
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been named to a three-year contract 
position at the Associate Secretary level 
as Director of Camping and Outdoor 
Ministries. 


International Affairs 


Given that the major items of 
business at this Assembly — _ the 
establishment of a medical-dental plan 
and the removal of a compulsory system 
of Ordained Mission appointments — 
were internal matters, it is a good thing 
that International Affairs introduced a 
report which gave rise to debate about 
extra-denominational concerns. Their 
report fell into three sections: Canada- 
US relations; Central America; South 
Africa. 

The section on Canada-US relations 
sparked so much opposition that it was 
referred back for reworking. 

Sensing the trouble ahead, having 
been exposed to objections and 
criticisms in the briefing groups, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Philip Lee 
(Saint John Presbytery) introduced the 
report with an explanation on the 
criteria used to choose the issues on 
which the Committee reports. They 
look for: matters of urgent concern; 
critical situations in which our church 
and nation might have some influence; 
situations about which we, as Christian 
people, need to be open, more under- 
standing. The Committee targets its 
criticisms and comments where there 1s 
a chance to influence decision-making. 
The Politburo is unlikely to pay any at- 
tention, though it is more difficult to 
speak about ourselves and our allies. 
‘*We share a western, North American 
bias. I pray that together we can move 
beyond our bias to create a new breed 
of humanity.’’ 

The section of the report on Canada- 
US relations that caused the most debate 
was a sub-section entitled Military 
Force. In this section, Canada was com- 
pared to a ‘*kept woman’? in its depend- 
ence on American military protection, 
and of having an attitude of ‘‘oppress- 
ed subservience to our dominating 
partner that renders us speechless in 
critiquing the injustices of American 
involvement in Central America and the 
madness of the arms build-up which 
daily takes us closer to the edge of the 
nuclear abyss.’’ The most inflammatory 
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portion of this section, at least in the 
reaction it created, was the following. 
‘‘Our country has been characterized by 
a relatively peaceable role in world af- 
fairs, worthy to be developed. Are we 
willing now to be under the wings of 
a nation whose history is marked by 
violence, whether in its initial revolu- 
tion, its civil war, or its unprecedented 
and unmatched use of atomic bombs?”’ 

Amendments were proposed first by 
Wallace Whyte (East Toronto 
Presbytery) and then by Nick 
Vandermey (Brockville Presbytery) that 
the sentences last quoted be stricken 
(Whyte) and that the whole section on 
Military Force (Vandermey) be 
omitted. 

Speaking to his proposed amend- 
ment, Mr. Vandermey pointed out that 
his presbytery has had, for some time 
now, a relationship with their 
Presbyterian colleagues in upper New 
York State that has them meeting 
together at regular intervals, to the 
mutual benefit of both. The adoption of 
this report would be considerably em- 
barrassing. Graham Kennedy (Ottawa 
Presbytery) echoed Mr. Vandermey’s 
comments, his congregation being 
‘twinned’ with another in New York 
State, and added that: Canada was not 
without violence in its own history; it 
was arguable that the use of nuclear 
weapons by the Americans saved more 
lives than it took; and that the balance 
of weaponry had given the world forty 
years of relative peace, however 
fragile. 

Two ministers with personal ex- 
perience of life in the communist bloc 
spoke against this section of the report 
and of the perceived bias in all three 
sections. Peter Szabo (Montreal 
Presbytery) asked the commissioners to 
**...look at history. Who is the most im- 
perialistic?’’ .... ‘‘A half-truth is a lie.”’ 
.... ‘Tam not a rich man but I would 
pay for a one-way ticket to my country 
(Hungary) for anyone who wants to ex- 
perience life under communism at 
firsthand.’’ Joseph Vasarhelyi (Paris 
Presbytery) spoke of the persecution of 
Christians in Romania and of the 
government’s conversion of a shipment 
of 10,000 Bibles into toilet paper. 

Philip Lee responded to these and 
other criticisms by pointing out that it 
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was not simply a matter of being anti- 
American. Though a Canadian citizen 
now, he was born an American and still 
loved ‘‘the rocks and rills’’ of his place 
of birth. Moreover, Americans, and 
American Presbyterians in particular, 
were making the same sort of criticisms 
of their own government, sometimes 
even stronger than the ones being put 
to Assembly. In a free society people 
could call the government to account. 
And indeed, Mr. Lee went on, the 
report could have been even more 
stringent in its criticism. It could have 
pointed to the weakening of gun-control 
legislation in a country already 
saturated with privately-owned 
firearms; to the escalating crime rate 
and the decay of the cities; to the 
retaliatory invasion of Libya. 

In the end, and over two or three 
sederunts, the amendments to delete 
were withdrawn, and a motion to refer 
this section of the report back for 
reworking was overwhelmingly passed. 

As might be expected, after the in- 
itial struggle on the first section of the 
report, the remaining two sections pass- 
ed with much less discussion. 

Among the recommendations passed 

in the Central America section were: 
— That the Canadian Government be 
urged to establish an embassy in 
Nicaragua ‘‘with a strong economic 
section to encourage private investment, 
and to explore trade opportunities for 
the benefit of the common people in that 
country, in light of the US embargo.’’ 
An amendment would have removed 
the words quoted, but the amendment 
failed. 
— Another recommendation that the 
Government of Canada encourage the 
US Government to withdraw its support 
of the contras was successfully amend- 
ed, on motion of Dr. Mariano Di Gangi 
(East Toronto Presbytery), to include 
a request that Cuba and the USSR also 
terminate their military involvement in 
Nicaragua and that all three countries 
support the contradora peace process. 
Joe Reed, our missionary-at-large in 
Central America, spoke against the 
amendment, unsuccessfully, maintain- 
ing that the major barrier to peace 
within Nicaragua was the American 
support of the contras. 

The South African section of the 


report had among its recommendations 
a request to the Government of Canada _ 
to recognize the African National Con- 
gress ‘‘as the legitimate voice of the ma- 
jority of the people’’; to extend ‘‘moral 
support and humanitarian aid’’ to the 


| 
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ANC; to pressure the Government of Ni 
South Africa to release Nelson Mandela > 


from prison and to begin negotiations 
with the ANC to dismantle apartheid 
and to create a ‘“‘democratic, non-racial 
state.”’ 

In an additional recommendation to 
the report, Joe Reed drew the court’s 
attention to a new wave of detentions 
in El Salvador. Some of the people seiz- 
ed were Christian workers known per- 
sonally to Mr. Reed. He successfully 
sought Assembly’s approval of an ex- 
pression of concern, in the form of a 
letter to President Jose Napoleon 
Duarte, in the following terms, 
reproduced here so that individual 
readers, sessions or congregations may 
join suit. 


President Jose Napoleon Duarte 
Casa Presidencial 

San Salvador, El Salvador 
30344 RSSAL 


Deeply concerned about detentions of: 
Cruz Janet Alfaro Pena (19th May) 
Ana Vilma Sayonara Alfaro Pena 

(22nd May) 
Herbert Ernesto Amaya (26th May) 
Reynaldo Blanco (27th May) 
Miguel Angel Montenegro (29th May) 
Maria Teresa Tula Vdua. de Canales 
(28th May) 
Nora Angelica Campos (29th May) 
Reyna Isabel Hernandez (29th May) 


Please secure release and keep inform- 
ed of progress of the cases. 


Name 
Home address 


— A recommendation passed, directed 
to the Hon. Walter McLean, express- 
ing thanks and support for his efforts 
to streamline the process and make 
fairer the laws governing immigration. 

The response to the Overture from 
the Session of Trinity Church, Victoria, 
B.C., notice of which appeared in a let- 
ter to The Record, was made in terms 
of the modifications suggested by the 
Presbytery of Vancouver Island, of 


hich Trinity is a member congrega- 
tion. The claim that International Af- 
fairs made the US ‘solely’ to blame was 
modified to ‘mainly’ and the request 
that the Committee be disbanded was 
deleted. Hence a ‘suggestion’ maybe, i em 

but no disbandonment. * | og MRLY MINUTES MINUTES 


The Board of Ministry 


— Successfully recommended that the 
time in which a minister may consider 
a call that has been placed in his hands 
— before saying yes or no — be reduc- 
ed from one month to seven days. An 
amendment suggested fourteen days. 
The Moderator replied, ‘‘Do I hear 
twenty-one?,’’ but brought the gavel 
down on seven. 
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— Asked sessions in congregations nan ere: 


where no one receives The Record to Left to right: Warren McKinnon, Alex S. MacDonald, and Derwyn Hill. 
consider contacting The Record to avail 
themselves of special start-up offers to 
tempt such congregations back into the 
fold. Of course, unless you’ve borrow- 
ed the copy you are holding, this is a 
difficult message to get across. 


Presbyterian World 
Service and Development 


— Have upgraded the job category of 
their senior staff person to the level of 
Associate Secretary and are seeking 
nominations. 


Pension Board 


The Pension Board recommended to 
the Administrative Council, which suc- 
cessfully presented the recommendation 
to Assembly, that the maximum pen- 
‘sionable earnings be determined each 
year on the following basis: the sum of 
minimum stipend plus full (ten years) 
increments, house allowance or manse 
value, cost of utilities — each of which 
items is set annually by Assembly, on 
‘recommendation of the Council. With 
‘inflation at 4 per cent, the ultimate 
pension after 35 years of service would 
amount to 37.5 per cent of maximum 
pensionable earnings, 35 years down 
the road.”’ 

In the discussion groups, Douglas 
Crocker, Chairman of the Pension 
Board, expressed some puzzlement as 
to who should be giving the church 
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“*Let’s see, if he retires at age 102...” 


Diane Reid (Pension Board) discussed pensions with many people. 


direction on all things necessary to the 
providing of decent pensions. Some 
members of the Pension Board feel that 
it is their task simply to respond to the 
church’s directions and requests. 
Others, among them Mr. Crocker, feel 
that many can’t adequately inform 
themselves about the complexities of a 
pension plan and that these people look 
to the Pension Board to provide, 
through the Administrative Council, 
leadership and guidance as to what is 


best for the church’s retiring 
employees. 
Women’s Missionary 


Society (E.D. and W.D.) 


The eastern division had no recom- 
mendations, but the western division 
presented a recommendation altering 
the Aim and Purpose of the society. 

The former Aim and Purpose read: 
“‘to unite the women, youth and 
children of the Church, in prayer, study 
and service for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God at home or abroad.”’ 

The new statement of purpose reads 
‘The Women’s Missionary Society 
(W.D.) is a community of Christian 
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Women whose purpose, in response to 
the love of God in Jesus Christ, is to 
encourage one another and all the peo- 
ple of the Church to be involved in local 
and world mission through prayer, 
study, service and fellowship.’’ 
Speaking to the recommendation, Dr. 
McLelland pointed out, that he was one 
of the few full members of the WMS 
(W.D.), as opposed to the Honorary 
Membership held by some males. The 
WMS group in his home congregation 
had resolved on their own to open 
membership to men. He commended 
the society for their fine work, past and 
present, but urged them to be more 
open, non-sexist and inclusive so that 
men might be equal partners in the work 
of evangelism and mission education. 


Board of World Mission 


The third major item dealt with at this 
Assembly came under the Board of 
World Mission report, a recommenda- 
tion that the practice of compulsory Or- 
dained Mission Appointments be 
discontinued. 

The merits and difficulties in the 
policy of having all graduates serve a 


minimum of two years under appoint-— 
ment by the Board of World Mission 
have been debated in the pages of this 
magazine before. The practice was 
dropped once before, for a three-year — 
period, and reinstituted when the 
number of vacant, aid-receiving con- 
gregations without a minister became 
intolerably high. 

However, times change. The Board 
has found it increasingly difficult to 
place graduates whose family situation 
restricts them in being able to move and 
take an appointment. Since they cannot 
be ordained until they have a call or an 
appointment, the Board has been both 
an employment agency and arbiter of 
ordination. Fully nine graduates this 
year could not be placed. 

Then too, there are fewer aid- 
receiving charges and an increase in the 
number of graduates. 

The Board of World Mission will 
continue to make appointments, for 
those who choose to serve in this way, 
but by it being a voluntary option, there 
will be much more room for consulta- 
tion between all parties. It is the Board’s 
hope and stated policy to get approval 
to free itself from having to offer only 
the minimum stipend (plus increments) 
— a recommendation they propose to 
bring before Assembly next year. If 
such a recommendation passes, the 
Board will be free to approach ex- 
perienced ministers, with older 
families, who would be attracted to 
special situations but who could not af- 
ford to live on the minimum. Some 
graduating students will simply seek a 
call from a self-sustaining congregation. 

There are many implications, and 
probably a few unforeseen problems. 
However, the Board will move to con- 
sult with the synods and with all con- 
cerned about the possible lack of of ap- 
pointees to presently aid-receiving 
charges. These charges will have to do 
their own evaluation as to potential and 
promise, in order to make the case for 
an appointment as attractive as possi- 
ble. In itself, that exercise could be 
beneficial. 

The debate on this proposal was 
distressingly thin. Perhaps it had been 
fought out in the briefing sessions. One 
amendment simply proposed a more 
positive statement about the O.M. 


Last year, this young African 
teenager was going blind. Her eyes 
were racked with pain. She would 
have done anything to relieve the 
agony — yes, even to the point of 
plucking out her own eyes! Along 
with hundreds of others, she had 
become a victim of trachoma which 
eventually leads to blindness. unless 
it is treated effectively. 


But that tragedy was averted by 
Christian Blind Mission Internation- 
al. One of their mobile eye clinics 
found her in her home village, 
deep inside the Southern Sudan. 


Deganish was treated with anti- 
biotic ointment — tetracycline. And 
now you can see the results, in the 
happy, smiling face of the girl. 


Many months later Deganish met 
the CBMI team again. Joyfully she 
expressed her deep gratitude for 
having been saved from the terrible 
fate of lifelong blindness, in the 
nick of time. More than that, 
through CBMI’s sight-saving minis- 
try, she has made a commitment to 
the Lord Jesus, her Savior. 


“Now I ask you,” she pleaded, 
“please do not forget to pray for 
us. I am so happy that through the 
course of medication you gave to 
each one of us, and your compas- 
sionate care, so many in my village 
have been saved from a lifetime of 


pe ~~. blindness — and eternal darkness.” 


TRACHOMA 


ONE OF THE SCOURGES OF 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, WORLDWIDE 


— 3,000 years ago Egyptian eye doctors treated 
trachoma. 


— 2,000 years ago Indian surgeons carried out cata- 
ract operations. Roman soldiers had eye specialists 


in their medical division. 


— 800 years ago, the first scientific description of 
ophthalmology was written in Baghdad. 


— Today, CBMI’s eye doctors are 
in the forefront of the worldwide 
fight for sight, attacking eye- 
destroying diseases and prevent- 
able blindness. Already there 
are millions who owe their eye- 
sight to CBMI’s ophthalmic mis- 
sionaries. 

The Five Greatest Enemies of 

the Eye are Still at Large 

But the power of the five great- 
est enemies of the eye is still 
unbroken. From the cradle to the 
grave they are the scourge of 

millions of people. However, a 

turning point seems to be within 

reach. The international host 

of tirelessly-active professional 

workers in this field are gaining 

ground. More and more children 
and adults, who in former times 
would have become helpless 
victims of cruel blindness, can now hope to re- 
ceive help. During the last twelve months alone 
nearly 2.2 million people suffering from eye dis- 
eases were saved from impending blindness by 

CBMI workers who treated them in the nick of 

time. Their motto is: “Never risk a single eye.” 


The Sooner the Better, the Earlier the 
Cheaper 

This is our fundamental principle: the sooner the 
better, the earlier the cheaper. Today it can cost 
us no more than five dollars to save the eyesight 
of someone threatened with blindness, but tomor- 
row perhaps even 50 dollars would not be enough. 
These figures have nothing to do with inflation but 
with the rapid spread of many eye diseases in the 
needy areas of Asia and Africa. Why wait when it 
is so easy to bring the wonders of modern medi- 
cine to so many of the poorest and neediest men, 
women, and children, thus demonstrating God’s 
love to them? 


A Ray of Hope Shines in the Darkness 


The drum sends its muffled but clear message 
through the bush, “The CBMI’s medical workers are 
back again.” The haunting sound is sent on mile afte 
mile — the ‘bush-telephone’ functioning efficiently. 
The child with incipient inflammation of the eye 
is lifted on the back of his mother and brought to 
the bush clinic ‘only’ 12 miles away. 

News Spreads Like Wildfire 

The long awaited news is spreading through the 
village like wildfire: CBMI’s mobile eye clinic has ar- 
rived at last! In no time, the “dispensary on wheels’ 
— avan crammed with medicine — is surrounded by 
eager people. Most of them have been waiting for 
weeks for the eye ointment which they desperately 
need because their eyes are inflamed from trachoma. 


The virus causes the eyelids to swell, turning in- 
wards, and the eyelashes to scrape against the corneé 
like a wire brush. It is this scarring which finally 
prevents any light from penetrating into the eye itself. 


Fifty million children in the arid areas of North 
frica and Central Asia are already in the sight- 
estroying grip of trachoma, which is also known 

; the Egyptian eye disease. Our urgent concern is 
at they, too, should be spared from a lifetime of 
arkness as soon as possible. 


/ 


But trachoma can be prevented through the 
ost simple basic hygiene education and early 
amination. And, it can be successfully treated 
ith tetracycline eye ointment. 


rst Despair — and Then Relief through 
tracycline! 

“We can no longer see,” they all cry, with dull 
yes, groping towards the blurring form of the eye 
octor. Children rub their dirty fingers into their in- 
amed eyes. Others swish away the most faithful 

mpanions of those suffering from trachoma — 
a Now they must line up. More and more 
roping hands seek to form a line. There are com- 
yrting words for each of them. Tube after tube of 
>tracycline is emptied. 


)ver 400 Million People are Suffering from 
ight-Robbing Trachoma 

Already the very first treatment with the highly 
ffective tetracycline eye ointment brings relief for 
yes plagued by trachoma. With the very first ap- 
lication, the healing of this dreadful tropical eye 
lisease begins. Over 400 million inhabitants of the 
iry regions of our world suffer from this infectious 
isease, which leads inevitably to blindness — if 
1othing is done to give timely help to prevent this 


IFTY MILLION CHILDREN ARE IN THE GRIP OF TRACHOMA! 


unnecessary misery. Millions of poverty-stricken 
men, women, and children, fearful of losing their 
eyesight, are pleading, “Please help us before it is 
too late. We will become incurably blind, if we 
don’t get any eye ointment. Only five dollars 
worth of tetracycline ointment is needed to relieve 
the pain and save our eyesight.” 


Medicine is Given Free of Charge 

The medicine has to be free because only very few 
have any money. The Christian Blind Mission Inter- 
national for that reason is operating 121 mobile eye 
clinics in such poor countries as Somalia or Bangla- 
desh “selling” medicine without money. 


CBMPs Mobile Eye Services Track the Eye 
Enemies in Remote Regions 

A second, third, fourth eye team is rolling 
across India and Bangladesh and elsewhere. Al- 
together, 121! All have the same mandate. It 
reads briefly and clearly: “Light” — sight for millions 
of people who are beyond the reach of medical 
care by eye doctors and hospitals. Here, where 
there is no medical care at all, not even the most 
basic and simple care, begins the work of our eye 
teams — beyond the boundaries of civilization, 
where people have never heard anything about 
the Gospel of God’s Love. 


Caring for the Neglected and Forgotten 
People 

CBMI truly cares for neglected and forgotten 
people in particular, through its worldwide minis- 
try for the blind, the sick, and the handicapped in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The engines of 
CBMI’s mobile eye clinics never cool off. They 
press forward untiringly, witnessing fearlessly with 
words and deeds to the Gospel of Jesus Christ — 
the Light of the World, the Savior. 


“MY BABY NEEDS MEDICINE, BUT WE CAN'T AFFORD IT” 


for the free treatment they re- 
ceived from CBMI doctors and 
nurses. But this would not 
have been possible without the 
help of friends and supporters 
like you, who enable CBMI to 
extend eye care to these des- 
perately needy people. 

CBMI supports 170 dispen- 
saries around the world. Each 


With expert medical knowl- 
edge, effective medicine and 
loving care, these children can 
be spared the suffering that 
would eventually lead to blind- 
ness. Their mothers’ gratitude 
knows no bounds. 

They are just two of the hu 1- 
dreds of thousands around the 
world, who are thanking God 


THE COST OF SEEING! 

WITH JUST FIVE DOLLARS, YOU CAN HELP PREVENT 
BLINDNESS FOR A CHILD SUFFERING FROM TRACHOMA. 
WITHOUT SUCH HELP HE IS DESTINED FOR A LIFETIME OF 
BLINDNESS AND MISERY. 


IN CBM?S WORLDWIDE PROGRAM OF PREVENTING BLIND- 
NESS, NEARLY ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND TRACHOMA 


PATIENTS ARE TREATED EACH MONTH. THAT MEANS, 
EACH MONTH, NEARLY ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POVERTY-STRICKEN PEOPLE, SUFFERING FROM ACUTE 
PAIN AND IMPENDING BLINDNESS, ARE RESCUED FROM 
THE FATE OF LIFELONG BLINDNESS AND BEGGING ON 
THE STREETS. ALL THIS 1S POSSIBLE BECAUSE SOMEONE 
LIKE. YOU; DEARK-FRIENEZ-FELT LED 1O:SUPPORMesMisS 
SIGHT-SAVING MINISTRY. 


SAgEMEN Blind Mission JINHAEMASINE P.O. Box 800 
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dispensary must be kept well- 
stocked with sight-saving 
medicine. 

The need for eye medicine 
increases week by week as 
more and more people are 
rescued from the fate of impend- 
ing blindness through CBMI’s 
“Love-in-Action” ministry. 

The figures refer to 1984. 


May I, on behalf of the Christian 
Blind Mission International, thank — 
you most sincerely for helping us _ 
to meet some of the acute health 
needs we have been able to share 
with you. 


LA ic 


Art Brooker, National Director 


Christian Blind Mission Intl. 


Stouffville, Ontario LOH Le 
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will save 
ofa 
This, indeed, is good news! 


Especially to those who are 
unable to provide this help 
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FATE 
BETWEEN 
DARKNESS 
AND LIGHT 


Tabita was fortunate. Being one of four daughters of 
a poor peasant’s widow in Nigeria, she was the 
only one who could attend school. Unlike so many 
children in West Africa who are uneducated, for 
her things seemed to turn towards the sunny side of 
life. However, one day darkness came into the life 
of little Tabita: she became troubled with terrible 
pain in her eyes. Her eyesight was threatened by 
the dreaded disease: trachoma. 


At first, no one seemed to pay attention to her red 
swollen eyes. Shortly afterwards, the girl’s sight 
began to fail, to the point that she could no longer 
follow the instruction given in her class. Must the 
Obugo family lose their only hope? It began to look 
as if Tabita was headed for the cruel and hopeless 
existence of a blind, despised beggar woman on 
the street! 


During a medical check-up in her school, one of 
CBMI’s ‘flying eye doctors’ discovered the girl 

was going blind. But just a three week treatment 
with tetracycline ointment succeeded in healing her 
eyesight, and Tabita was spared the bleak destiny 
of ending a lifetime in endless darkness and misery. 
Now, her eyes are full of happiness and gratitude. 


That is not the end of the story. From the nurse 
who attended her Tabita heard, for the first time, 
the Good News about the “Great Friend” -who 
healed the sick and the blind, and who so loved her 
that He gave His life for her on the cross. 


One morning, long after Tabita’s eyes were healed, 
she stood up during a worship service and said, 
“From now on my life belongs to the Lord. And 
when I grow up I will serve Him as a teacher for the 
blind, because? she said with shining eyes, “I want 
to show my gratitude” 
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GBM 
GIVESISIGHiT 
ANDIEIGHIT 


Since 1908, CBMI’s ‘Love in 
Action’ ministry to help and 
heal people suffering from eye 
diseases has expanded to 

93 poor countries across the 
world. During the last twelve 
months CBMI’s dispensaries 
for the poor have prevented 
2.1 million men, women, and 
children from going blind. 
Furthermore, CBMI doctors 
restored the eyesight of 

over 107,000 blind people 
through eye surgery. 


But this mission of healing 
depends on people who con- 
sider CBMI’s ‘Love in Action’ 
ministry worthy of their 
support. Could five dollars 
be better invested than saving 
a child from the misery of a 
lifétime of blindness? If you 
want to give avery special gift, 
why not give eyesight to a 
fellow human being? It is one 
of the most precious gifts in 
the world. 


The demand for eye ointment 
is growing steadily. So, please 
help us to carry on this sight- 
saving task. In gratitude for 
your own precious eyesight, 
please help someone who 
cannot help himself. 


HELP 
NEEDINOMNBE 
EXPENSINIE 


Often, we find that people are 
willing to help, but they are 
not quite sure — there are so 
many appeals for charity that 
it is hard to know where the 
money is needed most. Some 
people do not like to make 
just a small donation. Others, 
again, may not be sure that 
their money will go towards 
the designated purpose. 


In this little brochure, we have 
tried to show how you can 
save people from the misery 
of blindness for just a few 
dollars. Is there a greater gift 
than that of healthy eyesight? 
It is priceless! 


The enclosed envelope makes 
it easy for you to act right now. 
We guarantee that every dollar 
given will be used in the 
treatment of people suffering 
from eye disease. 


Figures quoted refer to 1984 


CBMI 
TRANSFORMS 
DONATIONS 
INTO EYESIGHT 


CHRISTIAN BLIND MISSION INT’L 
P.O. Box 800, Stouffville Sideroad RR 4 
Stouffville, Ontario LOH 1L0 

Phone: (416) 640-6464 


A RAY OF LIGHT 
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There are over 50 million children in poor, 
underdeveloped areas of the world suffering 
from the dreaded eye disease — trachoma: 
the disease which ultimately leads to 
blindness. This ailment starts with swelling 
of the eyelids. Gradually the lid turns 
inward, while the eyelashes break off 

and rub against the cornea. It becomes 

so scarred that finally no light can penetrate. 
The inevitable result is a lifetime of 
blindness accompanied by bitter physical 
and spiritual suffering. 


In anall-out-effort to eradicate this horrible 
scourge in the poor regions of Africa and 
Asia, Christians of many denominations — 
from Australia, North America, and 
Europe — have united to sponsor the 
Christian Blind Mission International. 
Qualified medical specialists have been 
sent to the areas of greatest need. Well 
informed regarding the critical situations, 
they have achieved remarkable success 
in the fight to combat trachoma. During 
the last twelve months, 2.1 million eye- 
diseased patients have been saved from the 
fate of going blind. 


FREE MEDICINE 


In 93 poor countries Christian Blind 
Mission International maintains nearly 
130 mobile eye clinics where any destitute 
eye sufferer can obtain, without payment, 
the medicine he or she needs. 


sine 
Bros 


A CBMI mobile eye dispensary in East Africa. 


FOR THE SIGHTLESS 


Never should a man, woman, ora child with 
eye disease be permitted to become blind 
just for the sole reason, that he or she is poor 
and does not have the few dollars to buy 
the necessary eye medicine. That’s why 
CBMI maintains 170 dispensaries in 
trachoma-stricken areas of Asia and Africa 
where doctors and nurses dispense, every 
day, over 4,900 tubes of eye ointment. This 
means that more than 29,000 men, women, 
and children every week are helped to 
retain their precious eyesight. 


You could call that quite an achievement, 
but not when you know that there are 
millions who do not receive such help 
because CBMI’s resources are limited. 
Demand for eye ointment is increasing con- 
stantly as CBMI reaches out to help more 
and more people through its ‘Love in 
Action’ ministry, worldwide. 


AND SOMETHING MORE 


Wherever CBMI is in action, the good news 
of God’s love and salvation through Jesus 
Christ, “the Light of the world? is being 
proclaimed. 


“God is love — and He loves you!” This is 
CBMI’s message. The ‘great commission’ 
is that all should know of God’s love 

and salvation, and so enjoy a life trans- 
formed by Christ?’ 


IF YOU CONTRIBUTE TO CBM 
YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


®@ that your gift does not commit you in 
any way; 

@ that all donations reach their destination 
through our own workers as well as 
through our Christian partners who are 
stationed in these desperately poor 
locations; 

® that production and mailing costs for this 
appeal are covered by special gifts so 
that each designated gift will reach the 
poor and blind without any deductions; 

@ that CBMI’s accounts are audited every 
year, by chartered accountants; 

® that CBMI is incorporated and officially 
recognized as a charitable, non-profit 
organization, by the Department of 
Revenue; Registration No. 0535 484-11-13. 

@ that your donation is tax deductible. We will 
send you a receipt for Income Tax 


purposes. 
Coupon = Se ee 
Please cut out and send to Ceee 


Christian Blind Mission International 

P.O. Box 800, Stouffville, Ontario LOH 1L0 
Please send me without obligation 

O Further information on the work of CBMI. 

To help prevent blindness caused by trachoma I will 
support, as long as it is possible for me: 

LJ monthly CL] quarterly 0 annually 


O $20 to heal four persons 
O $30 to heal six persons 
O $50 to heal ten persons 
OS 2 fo heal persons 


Here is my first contribution of $ 
(Please print) 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 
Address 
City 
Prov. 


Postal Code 


item and its successes in the past. 
;wever, it was presented as a rewrite 
the existing report, not as an addi- 
n, and so was ruled out of order. The 
jections that were offered dealt not 
th the theology and administrative 
plexities inherent in the present 
stem — either to defend or to de- 
nce — but simply centred around the 
ficulty that small, isolated places 
uld have in getting ministers. These 
eals were moving, and truthful. 
chard Glass (Lake of the Woods 
sbytery) said, ‘‘I’ve been interim- 
derator of Atikokan every two or 
ee years. I prefer that it not be a full- 
e job.’’ George Malcolm, Jr., 
eace River Presbytery), told the court 
at his presbytery has difficulty getting 
ople to accept calls to self-sustaining 
arges let alone voluntary appoint- 
ents. He moved an amendment that 
suld refer the proposal to a special 
mmittee to report back at next 
ssembly, but the amendment was 
feated. A husband and wife team of 
inisters from Whitewood, Saskat- 
iewan, Christine and Paul Vieira, 
issiniboia Presbytery), appealed to 
ssembly to consider the sense of isola- 
on and abandonment that small con- 
‘egations outside of the urban centres 
‘central synods will feel. 

When the vote was called for, the 
commendation passed by 141-87. 
aul Vieira registered his dissent; the 
nly registered dissent, to my 
10wledge, at this Assembly. 

1 other matters: 

- Tribute was paid to the Rev. John 
. Neilson who retires this year and 
ho has served as Missions Superinten- 
ent in the Synod of Saskatchewan — 
ad latterly, of the Synod of Manitoba 
ad Northwestern Ontario as well. 

- Recognition and tribute was given to 
ir. Kenneth Brydone Weeks, retiring 
fter twenty-one years of service as a 
‘'atechist in the Presbytery of Saint 
ohn. He is the last ‘*Catechist.’’ The 
osition has been replaced with the 
ategory of Lay Missionary with 
pecialized Training. 


‘he Tenth Group 


Established by the 111th General 
\ssembly as a means of ‘‘helping the 
\dministrative Council to hear what 
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‘the grass roots are thinking’,’’ it is 
probably too soon to know just how ef- 
fectively this intention will be carried 
out. 

Last year’s recommendations were 
referred to appropriate Boards and 
Committees of the church and examin- 
ed by the Administrative Council. 
Though nothing concrete or startlingly 
innovative has resulted, it was, after all, 
the first ‘go-round’ and last year’s com- 
missioners had no real warning of what 
to expect. 

This year, the report of the Tenth 
Group was divided into two sections: 
‘*What is the Church Doing Well?’’ and 
‘*What Should the Church be Doing?”’ 
Under the first heading, commissioners 
singled out: church government, wor- 
ship, Living Faith, ecumenism, mission 
outreach and social issues and third 
world concerns/Presbyterian World 
Service and Development. Under the 
second: lay education/ministry — **The 
church is a poor steward of gifted lay 
people’’; evangelism — ‘‘...the practice 
of verbally witnessing to...faith’’; mis- 
sion — ‘‘...church extension at home 
should increase, with the burden of debt 
not falling on the struggling congrega- 
tion’; stewardship — ‘‘undisciplined 
commitment to ongoing stewardship.”’ 


The report was referred to the Ad- 
ministrative Council and the recommen- 
dation was made that the Assembly con- 
tinue with the Tenth Group. 


There are those in the church who see 
the Tenth Group as an unnecessary and 
dangerous innovation, among them the 
Principal Clerk Emeritus Dr. D. C. 
MacDonald(cf.‘*Pungent and Pertinent’’ 
The Presbyterian Record, June, 1986). 
Dr. McLelland spoke to the report of 
this group, agreeing with Dr. Mac- 
Donald and pointing to the fact that the 
order in which business comes before 
Assembly is carefully worked out, and 
that ‘ad hoc’ introductions of motions 
are dangerous and contrary to 
Presbyterian procedure. He also felt 
that ‘‘the briefing sessions take the 
punch out of the arguments”’ .... “‘we 
hear all the objections in the groups.”’ 
In reply, Harry Crawford, who had 
been asked to chair the Tenth Group, 
and to present the report, pointed to the 
fact that all recommendations have to 
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be referred to the Administrative Coun- 
cil (and ‘‘look what happened to last 
year’s!’’). He felt that nothing very 
radical was likely to proceed from the 
process. 

Nevertheless, Dr. McLelland moved 
an amendment, asking the Council to 
reconsider the wisdom of having 
established the Tenth Group, especial- 
ly in light of the objections raised by 
Dr. MacDonald in The Record. The 
amendment failed. 


Ecumenical Visitors 


Every Assembly receives a number 
of ecumenical visitors and benefits by 
hearing of the work being done, the 
challenges met, in the wider Church. 

Space does not permit reports on 
what each and every one had to say. For 
this Assembly, I have selected two. 

The Rev. Jong Song Rhee is 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea, 102 years old this year (the 
church, not Mr. Rhee). 

There are now 10,000,000 Christians 
in Korea. Through the 1950s and into 
the 60s, churches struggled for their 
very survival. Then, in the words of 
Mr. Rhee, ‘‘somehow a kind of miracle 
happened.’’ Every year thereafter 
almost every church grew by 20-30 per 
cent. Christians now constitute 22 or 23 
per cent of the national population. 

‘*What is the reason?’’ Dr. Rhee ask- 
ed. ‘‘I do not know. I have tried various 
answers but none was convincing. The 
Holy Spirit worked. 

‘*Church members feel that they must 
attend, and all services are very well at- 
tended. Not only the service, but the 
many programmes that are held Mon- 
day through Saturday.’’ 

Mr. Rhee reported that the practice 
of tithing is widespread and there is a 
constant emphasis on outreach, prop- 
agating the gospel, not just in Korea, 
but worldwide. 

This is not easy in an economy still 
far below the standards in the west. The 
average income per capita is about 
$2,000. 

Their two immediate goals are the 
evangelization of Korea, then 
worldwide evangelization. ‘‘The 
western churches and theologians have 
almost given up. We must have a strong 
effort.”’ 
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Dr. and Mrs. Kao and Keven Fletcher, the 1986 E.H. Johnson Exchange Fellow 


who will spend two months in Japan this summer, in association with Korean Chris- 


tian Church. 
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Dr. Chun-Ming Kao, General 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan, spoke twice at Assembly and 
again as recipient of the E.H. Johnson 
Award, presented at the E.H. Johnson 
Memorial Fund luncheon. 

Speaking to Assembly, Dr. Kao ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the work of 
Canadian missionary Dr. George 
McKay who began work in Northern 
Taiwan 140 years ago. 

He talked of his recent imprisonment: 
“‘T helped a political fugitive six years 
ago, because of my Christian love for 
him.’’ For doing so he received a 
seven-year prison term, of which he 
served four years, three months and 21 
days, being released on August 15, 
1984. 

In that dark time ‘‘many of you 
prayed for me, wrote to me, sent gifts. 
Dr. and Mrs. Alex MacSween and Dr. 
Earle Roberts visited me. 

‘Please convey my heartfelt thanks 
and greetings to your church members 
and their friends. 

‘“‘On my release I could see more 
clearly what the Lord has done. Dur- 
ing the most difficult six years our 
church grew from 161,000 to 210,000 
members. We constructed many new 
buildings: a five-storey seminary; a 
seven-storey General Assembly Office; 
an eight-storey church; the thirteen- 
storey McKay Memorial Hospital. Dur- 
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ing this time we published over 260 
books — devotional books, youth 
ministry books, Bible studies. We 
strengthened our ecumenical ties — 
with the World Council of Churches, 
the World Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
ches, and others. 

‘‘Christ’s promise is true. ‘My power 
is greatest when you are weak.’ ”’ 

Dr. Kao spoke of the goals for the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 
Primary among them was the intent of 
adding 10 per cent in membership per 
year until 1995, which would mean 
doubling. Taiwan is still 95 per cent 
non-Christian. Secondly, they intend- 
ed to emphasize Christian education 
‘‘for the whole man.’’ Thirdly, they 
were seeking improved social services. 
The church has three hospitals minister- 
ing to 4,000 patients a day. Other social 
services were desperately needed. 
Fourthly, they intend to pursue social 
justice issues. ‘‘We want Taiwan to 
become a home for freedom, justice, 
truth, peace — a place of continuous 
progress. We need a government which 
is really democratic — of the people, 
by the people, and for the people — so 
that individual human rights are 
respected and preserved for all.’’ Fif- 
thly, they intend to increase their role 
in ecumenical partnership. ‘‘It is our 
duty to transcend racial and cultural 
boundaries.”’ 


Youth 


— A pilot project to establish a Synod 
Youth Worker is under way, with the 
hope of having at least one per synod 
(workers — not youth). 

— Among changes to the Young Adult 
Observers programme for Assemblies, 
is the setting of an upper limit on age. 


The YAO’s present ‘‘Lost and 
Found’’ drummer Derwyn Hill with a 
special ‘drumstick’ — Colonel 
Sanders brand. 


Don Stephens (Communication Ser- 
vices) packing up after General 
Assembly (and using an IBM com- 
patible tape machine). 


Twenty-five is the cut-off age for future 
YAOs. 

— The YAOs at this Assembly 
presented not one, not two, but many 
awards, and did so with the style and 
professionalism of the best TV game 
shows. 

Dr. Bean received a ‘‘Pappa Smurf”’ 
— for what exactly, I’m not sure, 
perhaps in honour of Dr. Bean’s fine 
new (to this Assembly) beard. In rep- 
ly, Dr. Bean mentioned that he ap- 
preciated the award because, living as 
he did so close to the Atlantic, he 
always wanted the opportunity “‘to go 
smurfing.”’ 


Miscellaneous 


— Dr. Robert MacMillan submitted his 
resignation as General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church Building Corpora- 
tion, to take effect following the 113th 
General Assembly. 

— The Maclean Estate Report (Crieff 
Hills Community), largely dealing with 
their fund-raising campaign, will be 
dealt with in another way — in a future 
issue of The Record. 

— The Assembly was saddened to hear 
of the death of Dr. Earle Roberts’ 
father. Dr. Roberts left midway through 
the Assembly. 

— This Assembly provided standing 
ovations in abundance — so much so 
that they became rather ‘‘Amen’’-like 
and about as significant. 

— Drawing on the work of prom- 
inent New Jersey theologian B. Springs- 
teen — ‘‘Can’t start a fire without a 
spark’? — many Boards and Commit- 
tees seem to be in a perpetual quest for 
‘‘contact persons’’ in the presbyteries. 
One wonders how soon it will be before 
‘‘contact persons’’ outnumber consti- 
tuent rolls. 

— Throughout the Assembly the com- 
missioners were entertained by the wit 
and talent for riposte shown by the 
Moderator, Dr. Charles Hay. Herewith 
we produce but a few ‘needles’ from a 
whole stack of Hay-isms. 


— One younger minister-commissioner 
was unsure of procedure, and if a mo- 
tion was in order. The clerks were 
consulted. 
- Dr. Hay: ‘Yes, you can so move.”’ 
Commissioner: ‘‘Great!”’ 
Dr. Hay: ‘‘That remains to be seen 
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‘It’s drawn on the Bank of Hong Kong — I hope you don’t mind.”’ 
Ann Wills and Don Taylor (Comptroller) distribute the expense cheques. 


ee 


... Can you write that out?”’ 
Commissioner: “Ill try.”’ 
Dra, Hay: “You faust, be.ay P.O, 
grad.”’ 
— The Knox Alumni met over lunch 
and were late returning to the court, an 
awkward happenstance since the Knox 
College report was first on the after- 
noon agenda. 
Dr. Bill Klempa, Principal of The 
Presbyterian College, said “‘I’ll be 
happy to fill the vacuum,”’ to which 
Dr. Hay replied *‘We can expect a 
great rushing wind.”’ 
Dr. Klempa was later asked if he 
was offended by Dr. Hay’s remarks 
about P.C. graduates. *‘Not at all,” 
he replied. “‘Dr. Hay holds a DD 
(honoris causa) from The 
Presbyterian College and is, in a 
sense, a graduate. I took his remarks 
as offered in the spirit of self- 
criticism.”” 
— Some recently graduated ministers 
would occasionally try to match wits 
with the Moderator and end up feeding 
him ‘‘straight lines.’’ For example: 
Commissioner: (speaking on a point 


of procedure) “‘If I have any bad 
habits, you taught them to me.” 
Dr. Hay: ‘‘Ah, but you have to learn 
to exercise them with skill!”’ 

It would be wrong to conclude from 
the above that our Moderator spent his 
time in the chair pursuing laughs. He 
was indeed handed some glorious op- 
portunities to do so and rose to the oc- 
casion. He conducted the business with 
expeditiousness, courtesy, and, 

especially in responding to ecumenical 
visitors, a quite remarkable sensitivity 
for ‘‘the right thing to say.”’ 

It would also be incorrect to assume 
that the younger ministers did nothing 
but provide opportunities for the 
Moderator to ‘score points.’ More of 
our young ministers were present this 
year than at many Assemblies and pro- 
vided a very effective contribution. 


Next year 


General Assembly will open in St. 
John’s Church, Cornwall, Ontario, on 
June 6, 1987. 


O 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Elmvale’s Do-it-Yourself Church History 


Hillside, Jarrett, Esson, Craighurst, 
Moonstone, Wyevale, Knox Flos, 
Fergusonvale, Phelpston, Wasaga 
Beach, Sunnidale Corners, Stayner, 
Collingwood, and even Oro, Orillia, 
and Barrie in their early years, 
because George Craw was either in- 
volved in organizing them, supplying 


I the spring of 1984, the Elmvale (Ontario) session appointed a committee 
1): produce a history of the congregation in celebration of its 125th an- 
niversary in 1985. They appointed Gary French, a young Elmvale lawyer and 
historian; Margaret McGuire, who knows everyone in the congregation; and Jack 
Cooper, a retired minister with a word processor. 

Thinking of the usual pamphlet format, with a narrowly focused congregational 
history based on handed-down traditions, the committee had no initial sense of 
urgency. The summer was spent on the pleasant, but not too productive, random 


scanning of old photo albums and in 
locating annual reports of the 
organizations in the congregation, a 
primary source. 

In the fall, Gary French raised the 
sights of the committee by 
recommending a hard-cover book of 
about 200 pages. (It ended up about 
300 pages). Extensive research was 
then started, being roughly divided 
between the committee members. 
Gary French researched local history 
from such sources as old issues of 
newspapers in the Simcoe county ar- 
chives; the lots and concessions on 
which the pioneers lived, land 
transfers for the various church and 
cemetery sites, using Registry offices 
and provincial archives; family 
histories (131 of them) from census 
and parish records in Canada and ‘the 
old country’ from which they came. 

Mrs. McGuire found, read, and 
summarized the local church records, 
such as the minutes of the various 
organizations, the baptism and com- 
munion rolls, and made lists of office 
bearers of the church and its 
organizations. 

Presbytery minutes, with their 
marginal headings, are a goldmine of 
information seldom tapped by con- 
gregational historians. North Simcoe 
was successively within the 
Presbyteries of York, Toronto, Sim- 
coe, and Barrie. Jack Cooper found 
most of these minutes in the church ar- 
chives at Knox College, and the rest 
in the United Church archives in Em- 
manuel College. From these he was 
able to fill in much precise historical 
detail that is maddeningly missing 
from many local session minutes. 
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The Cooper dining 
room looked like a 
factory for a 
couple of months, 


as members of the 
volunteer committee 
worked at assembling 

text and pictures... 


Similarly, Presbyterian periodicals, 
most with indexes, including The 
Presbyterian Record and _ its 
predecessors, are available in the same 
archives and supplied much informa- 
tion not available elsewhere. 

In checking through these sources, 
it took little extra time to make notes 
on the highlights of the other 
Presbyterian churches in the district of 
north Simcoe and the events among 
them related in some way to the 
Elmvale charge. Elmvale’s first 
minister, the Reverend George Craw, 
was the first Presbyterian minister 
settled north of Oro township as far 
as Georgian Bay and served the 
charge for thirty years. It was 
therefore easy and meaningful to in- 
clude the beginnings of the churches 
in Penetanguishene, Midland, Vic- 
toria Harbour, Port McNicoll, 


them with the sacraments, or par- 
ticipating in the ordination and/or in- 
duction of their ministers. 

Most of the quotations and 
references obtained were not used, 
because the precise direction and 
shape of the book was not really 
known in detail in advance. They end- 
ed up with a list of 560 numbered 
notes at the back of the book. 

The committee met regularly dur- 
ing the writing of the book, and was 
able to identify and search for the pic- 
tures that were needed. Mrs. Merle 
Lucas, a member of an old district 
family and related to many in the area, 
was co-opted by the committee to help 
search for old photographs. 

Good editors are hard to find. The 
committee was fortunate in having the 
services of Mrs. Gladys Train who 
has written several church histories in 
the region, including that of Knox 
Flos, Elmvale’s sister congregation. 
Mrs. Train read most of the chapters 
as the book progressed, and made 
many suggestions as to style and con- 
tent. Gail Lucas of Stroud, Ontario, 
a professional writer and English 
purist, read most of the chapters, 
checking punctuation, grammatical 
structure, and usage. 

The typesetting of the text on the 
word processor coincided with its 
composition. Each chapter was stored 
on disks and was subject to many revi- 
sions. When the final revisions were 
made, the word-processing printers 
did the typesetting immediately. 
Otherwise the text would have been 
sent out to be typeset, with a serious 
loss of time, and at a cost, in our case, 
of $6,000. Dr. Cooper’s dot matrix 


printer was used for the block quotes 
in the book. He also had access to a 
daisy-wheel printer, which was used 
for the rest of the narrative. 

A further saving of $3,000 was ef- 
fected by the committee doing its own 
layout and paste-up. The Cooper din- 
ing room looked like a factory for a 
couple of months, as members of the 
volunteer committee worked at 
assembling text and pictures, chapter 
headings and page numbers, on light 
cardboard sheets with pale blue 
guidelines for the columns of print 
(two to a page), provided by the 
printer. The Elmvale Lance, the local 
newspaper, waxed all our copy free 
of charge, for paste-up. 

The do-it-yourself layout had a 
benefit for the committee other than 
the saving of money. They knew 
where the pictures, maps, and illustra- 
tions should go in the text, and the best 
place to cut the text to accommodate 
these. The last section to be typeset 
before being sent to Bayweb, the local 
printer, was the index, which was 
prepared by Gary French. The com- 
mittee gave the printer camera-ready 
copy, for offset printing. 

The bookbinding and attractive red 

cover with gold-leaf wording, was 
done by The Old Stable in Owen 
Sound. The advantage of the one- 
person operation there was that a 
small quantity could be stitched and 
then bound for the initial sales, with 
the balance to come later. This was 
important, as the whole project had to 
be completed in time for Christmas 
sales in 1985, the year of the anniver- 
sary, just slightly over a year from the 
beginning of the research. One would 
recommend taking longer, but 
deadlines wonderfully sharpen the 
mind and inspire hard work. 
_ One thousand copies were printed, 
- with the break-even point at the sale 
of 750 books. The value to the con- 
gregation, however, is beyond finan- 
cial measurement. 

(Copies of the book YEARS OF 
WITNESS are available at $25.00 including 
postage and handling, from Jack Cooper, 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ontario, LOL 1P0.) 


O 


Submitted by Rev, Dr. Jack Cooper, a retired 
Presbyterian minister who lives and makes his 
spiritual home in Elmvale. 


Tom Harpur 


For Christ’s Sake 
by Tom Harpur. Oxford University Press, 
Toronto. 1986. 112 pp. $6.95 

This little book, like Honest to God 
by the late John Robinson in 1963, has 
been much misrepresented in the 
press. It has been viewed and review- 
ed as if it were simply a series of 
radical and heretical statements. If one 
were to rely only on the observations 
of some who have written about it, it 
must seem the most startling book 
since the unexpurgated version of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover! 

But For Christ’s Sake shares more 
than misrepresentation in the press 
with Honest to God of over twenty 
years ago. It shares a concern by its 
author to rescue Jesus and his pro- 
clamation of the kingdom of God from 
the theological, philosophical, and 
political language of the first ten cen- 
turies of Christian history. He con- 
tends that the church came to say 
things about Jesus that are not only ab- 
sent from the records of the New 
Testament but even contradictory to 
them. 

There are certain chapters in this lit- 
tle book that are exceptionally fine. 
The one on the teachings of Jesus, for 
example, and especially the section in 
it on prayer, is particularly beautiful. 
The chapter on the death of Jesus is 
easily one of the best in the book. It 
is a chapter that alone makes the book 


worth reading. In that chapter there is 
a short section on the resurrection of 
Jesus, in which he writes, among 
other things, that ‘‘the resurrection of 
Jesus is the best attested fact in the 
New Testament’’ (p. 83). Hardly a 


radical comment! 
Some of his readers will be in- 


terested in what he writes about the 
sacrament of Holy Communion. He 
deals with the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, that the bread and wine actual- 
ly become the body and blood of 
Christ, by reminding us that it has no 
biblical basis whatever. This doctrine 
only makes sense in terms of the 
philosophy of the pagan Aristotle as 
reinterpreted by Thomas Aquinas in 
the thirteenth century. Those Chris- 
tians who understand the sacrament in 
this way are reminded that over four 
hundred years ago Bishops Ridley, 
Latimer, and Cranmer were burned at 
the stake for refusing to accept it. 

The book is more comprehensive in 
its treatment of biblical and doctrinal 
themes than I have indicated here. The 
brevity of the treatment means, of 
course, that not all the evidence for or 
against a conclusion is included in the 
discussion of it. There are some things 
that will come as a surprise to you as 
you work your way through it, and 
other things that you will find unac- 
ceptable. But you need not agree with 
everything in the book in order to ap- 
preciate it for what it is. Actually, you 
need not agree with anything in it to 
be stimulated into doing some fresh 
thinking for yourselves of certain 
ideas and beliefs you simply take for 
granted — or have set aside as too dif- 
ficult to understand. 

Tom Harpur was ordained an 
Anglican priest. It is my understand- 
ing that he has been relieved of his or- 
dination vows. He has had an in- 
teresting professional career as a jour- 
nalist in both print and visual media. 
In addition to writing a regular syn- 
dicated column he lectures on the 
mass media at the Toronto School of 
Theology. In this book he has express- 
ed his concern for the communication 
of the Gospel and the obligation laid 
on Christians to live it and proclaim 
it in terms consistent with scripture 
and intelligible to our contemporaries. 
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continued from previous page 


You may not like some of his conclu- 
sions, but you cannot help sharing his 
concern. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, a Professor in the Faculty 
of Religious Studies, Memorial University, and 
Adjunct Professor of Preaching at Queen’s 
Theological College, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The Pastoral Epistles 
by Irving Allan Sparks. Institute of Biblical 
Studies, San Diego, California, 1985, 102 
pp. $6.00 US . 
Professor Sparks is chairman of the 
Department of Religious Studies at 
San Diego University. As a minister 
he is concerned that the results of 
biblical scholarship should be made 
available to the widest possible con- 
stituency. For this reason he has been 
an active participant in adult education 
programmes in Presbyterian congre- 


There are many kinds of nights. A 
night is not always the section of a 
twenty-four hour day that we usually 
consign to darkness; it can be the night 
of the spirit...a time when things seem 
black around us, when it is impossi- 
ble to see where we are going, when 
a feeling of tiredness and heaviness 
closes in around us... 

During such nights, it is good to 
spend time in meditation, letting the 
power of God flow through, asking 
nothing, wanting nothing, waiting, 
accepting. 

God works wonders for those he 
loves. 

Morning will come. 

Gladis & Gordon DePree, 
A Time to Grow, Zondervan, 1981. 


Sin is always a self-centred choice 
for my own immediate gain. I find that 
there is very much humbug in speak- 
ing about sin. We like to make lists 
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gations in the San Diego area, and 
before that in Virginia. 

One subject for discussion in these 
adult education events has been the 
authorship and content of The Pastoral 
Epistles. Aiming at ‘‘brevity, clarity 
and simplicity in both explanation and 
interpretation’ he has published this 
little book for the average church per- 
son. He has succeeded in writing a 
readable and interesting book. And 
while there will be debate about his 
conclusion that Paul was not respon- 
sible for the pastoral epistles as we 
have them now, Professor Sparks pro- 
vides a discussion for and against 
pauline authorship. 

He believes, for example, that with 
respect to those who argue against 
pauline authorship on the basis of dif- 
ferences in vocabulary between these 
letters and those about which there is 
no doubt, and the contrasts in style and 
vigour in the writing of these letters 
and, say, the letter to the Galatians, 
the most compelling argument is 


(SLEANINGS 


and to say that this is a big sin and that 
is a little sin but we forget the essen- 
tial that nothing is a sin unless it is due 
to this self-centredness. 

Bernard Basset, S.J. 

From We Neurotics — A Handbook for 
the Half-Mad 

Image Books (Doubleday) 1968 


As a nation, we have begun to float 
off into a moral void, and all the ser- 
mons of all the priests in the country 
(if they preach at all) are not going to 
help much. We have got to the point 
where the promulgation of any kind 
of moral standard automatically 
releases an anti-moral response in a 
whole lot of people. It is not with 
them, above all, that 1am concerned, 
but with the ‘*good”’ people, the right- 
thinking people, who stick to princi- 
ple, all right, except where it conflicts 
with the chance to make money. It 
seems to me that there are very 
dangerous ambiguities about our 


elsewhere. In his assessment, it is the 
author’s views, concerns and instruc- 
tions that set these letters off from the 
authentic letters of Paul. 

The commentary on the letters is 
carefully done, and even those who 
disagree with the conclusions on 
authorship will find much for which 
to be thankful. 

It is perhaps in the postscript to the 
commentary, on pages 87-97, that the 
book is most valuable. Whatever the 
presuppositions on authorship, in 
these pages Dr. Sparks has provided 
imaginative insights and an analogy 
for modern-day interpretation that 
brings the content of these letters into 
responsible ‘‘relevance for ministry 
today.’’ To my mind the postscript 
alone is worth the price of the book. 
It ought to prevent further neglect of 
these letters which our spiritual 
forefathers preserved for us in the 
canon of scripture. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
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democracy in its actual present con- 
dition. I wonder to what extent our 
ideals are now a front for organized 
selfishness and systematic irrespon- 
sibility. If our affluent society ever 
breaks down and the facade is taken 
away, what are we going to have left? 
Thomas Merton 

Seeds of Destruction 


Suffer me never to think that I have 
knowledge enough to need no 
teaching, wisdom enough to need no 
correction, talents enough to need no 
grace, goodness enough to need no 
progress, humility enough to need no 
repentance, devotion enough to need 
no quickening, strength sufficient 
without thy Spirit; lest, standing still, 
I fall back for evermore. 

Eric Milner-White 
From The Oxford Book of Prayer (404) 
Oxford University Press, 1985 
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Offering information and information on offerings 


I am a newly-elected elder and 
will have to agree to the subordinate 
standards of our church as a guide. 
I know about the Westminster Con- 


_ fession, but what is the Declaration 


of Faith Concerning Church and Na- 
tion? Where can I obtain a copy? 

The Declaration of Faith Concern- 
ing Church and Nation was adopted 
by our church in 1954 in order to set 
forth what we Presbyterians believe 
about the respective functions of 
Church and State and the relationship 
between the two. It is a fine document 
and its adoption was prompted in part 
by the experience of the German 
Church under Nazism when _ the 
Church there struggled with the ques- 
tion as to what extent the State can in- 
terfere in the affairs of the Church. 
The faithful Christian remnant in Ger- 
many agonized about whether or not 
to obey the dictates of a State which 
claimed totalitarian authority over its 
citizens and sought to make the 
Church a handmaiden of its evil 
designs. The Barmen Declaration, 
framed in the 1930s, addressed this 
issue and became a guide for many 
German Christians. Since our confes- 
sional documents lacked such a 
specific statement, the void was fill- 
ed by our own Declaration which has 


lost none of its relevance. 
Since you are a newly-elected elder 


in my own congregation, I looked all 
through my study for a copy of this 
document so that you might acquaint 
yourself with it. I knew I had seen it 
recently and that it was somewhere in 
my possession. Since I could not 
locate it I wrote to the Board of Con- 
gregational Life asking them to send 
me at least one copy. 

Within days of mailing my letter I 
had occasion to look at the Book of 
Forms where, in passing, I noted on 
page 2, ‘Declaration of Faith Concer- 
ning Church and Nation — for full text 
see Appendix E!”’ 

So any of you who are interested 
may obtain your copy from your 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


minister, who no doubt has an updated 
Book of Forms. In the meantime, I 
blush with embarrassment that what 
I should have known, I didn’t! But 
wait — the last three clergy I spoke 
with about this matter were equally 
surprised to discover that the Declara- 
tion may be found in the Book of 
Forms. Shared ignorance does soothe 
the ego! 


Is it true that an offering should 
be taken every time there is a Wor- 
ship Service? Although it was not 
always the custom to take an offer- 
ing at the Good Friday service, it 
has been done in recent years. I feel 
this strikes a jarring note at such a 
solemn and contemplative service. 

For many folk the offering is a sort 
of interlude and they do not see it as 
an integral and important part of wor- 
ship. They frequently refer to it as the 
‘*collection’’ which, I suppose, is all 
right but which, in my opinion, does 
not quite do justice to the high view 
of the offering which some of us hold. 

The offering goes back to the very 


Note: Recently I have been 
asked questions which I have 
answered in previous columns. 
One of you asked me about the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘he 
descended into hell’’ as it ap- 
pears in the Apostles’ Creed. 
Someone else asked about how 
the Moderator of the Assembly 
is elected. Again I received a 
question about the role of 
synods. I can only refer these 
correspondents to earlier col- 
umns. When pressed for time I 
am tempted to ‘rerun’ a question 
and answer (as Ann Landers has 
been alleged to do!) but I do not 
think I would let myself get away 
with that with a clear conscience, 
even if the Editor failed to notice! 
Ed. The Editor might indeed fail 
to notice — but he wouldn't 
mind. Who am I to argue with 
Ann Landers? 


earliest days of Christian worship. 
The people brought food to their 
gatherings and at an appropriate time 
these gifts of the people were blessed 
and distributed as part of the Sacra- 
ment of Communion. It was a moment 
in which people offered of themselves, 
in gratitude for all that God had done 
for them. It was a moment of sharing 
and true fellowship. 

This is still true of the offering to- 
day. It is not an interlude or ‘break’ 
in the service, an ugly necessity in 
order to keep the church machinery 
going, but an act of worship as impor- 
tant as any other in the service. 

This does not mean, however, that 
every single service of worship must 
include an offering of money. The 
giving of ourselves in renewed dedica- 
tion is as valid an expression as our 
giving of money. Nevertheless, I 
would regard the offering as we usual- 
ly understand it as being a normative 
part of worship. 

It is up to the session of the con- 
gregation to decide whether or not to 
take an offering at the Good Friday 
service. I find it quite appropriate to 
do so. After all, contemplation of the 
sacrificial offering of Christ for the 
sins of the world should invoke in us 
a grateful response for the tremendous 
cost of God’s love. Such a response 
is, quite correctly, also cast in the con- 
crete form of money which is the sym- 
bol of our life’s energy and labour. 

Sometimes a Good Friday service 
is structured in a special way, with 
certain readings, hymns and anthems 
setting a specific ‘mood’. In such a 
situation it may well be that the usual 
offering disrupts the ‘flow’ of the ser- 
vice and the solemn mood of con- 
templation. If such is the case, session 
may decide not to take an offering. it 
is really as simple as that. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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Letter? 


continued from page 7 


member’s lack of motivation to aid 
their involvement; (3) newcomers to 
the rural areas with a strong church 
connection are perfectly happy to 
travel to churches in larger population 
centres. 

Mr. Lennips states that, although at- 
tendance in rural churches in the 
Atlantic Synod may be poor, it is not 
the case with rural churches in the 
Synod of Hamilton and London. He 
says that in the latter synod ministers 
have more parishioners than they 
know how to handle. I served in the 
Synod of Hamilton and London in 
1980-82, and unless the picture has 
drastically changed since then, I do 
not recall many rural churches that 
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were too large. My impression was 
that attendance in rural churches there 
was equally as poor as the Atlantic 
Synod, and for the same reasons that 
Dr. MacKenzie states. 

Mr. Lennips states that in the 
Presbytery of Bruce-Maitland ‘‘the 
ratio of membership (including 
adherents) to minister is 300 to 1.’’ I 
wonder how much of that ratio is 
adherents rather than active members 
or even ‘active’ adherents. If I were 
to suggest a ratio of membership to 
minister including adherents, that is, 
ones who adhere during Christmas, 
Easter, and the Sunday after Aunt 
Bessie’s funeral, for my parish in the 
Atlantic Synod the ratio might very 
well be 500 to 1! 

Mr. Lennips goes on to say that 
‘“‘the tenor of Dr. MacKenzie’s 
writing implies a hopelessness of the 
rural cause.’’ I attest that after reading 
Dr. MacKenzie’s article I was not left 
with a sense of hopelessness but 
hopefu/ness. Why? It is because Dr. 
MacKenzie has faced the situation as 
it is. There is a vast difference be- 
tween being pessimistic and being 
realistic. Yet, many make the serious 
mistake of equating the two. Until we 
have the courage to face a situation as 
it really is, no matter how horrible the 
situation may be, we are hopeless. 
Yet, once having faced the reality, we 
are in a position to decide if it can be 
changed. (Is this not what repentance 
is all about, for instance?) 

Deciding on how and if the rural 
parish situation can be changed is no 
easy task. It will take a lot of hard 
work. Dr. MacKenzie has already 
given us a nudge in that direction: (1) 
choral workshops and refresher 
courses for organists to improve the 
quality of music in rural churches; (2) 
courses of special training in rural 
ministry. It is up to the rest of the 
church to act upon and add to these 
suggestions. 

(Rev.) Hugh N. Jack, 
Hopewell, N.S. 


‘A permanent.... 
headache’”’ 


A careful reading of Mr. Hiemstra’s 
letter (Record, June) suggests to me 
that there is more room for agreement 
between us than he supposes. Certain- 
ly, as my correspondent indicates, 


parents are primarily responsible for | 
the education of their children. But | 
how do parents exercise that respon- | 
sibility in a democratic society except 
through government? And on what | 
basis — i.e., guidelines — may 
parents decide ‘‘what is actually 
taught?’’ If, as Mr. Hiemstra sug- 
gests, ‘‘all debate about church and 
state leaves parents out in the cold,”’ 
I am merely inviting them to ‘come in 
where it is warm’; i.e., to become 
knowledgeable of the teaching of the 


church. 
I do not assume ‘‘that all public 


schools must be either Protestant or 
secular.’’ That would be a contradic- 
tion in terms. A public school is, by 
definition, non-sectarian. In Quebec, 
for example, there is no public school 
system. In that province education is 
organized and administered along con- 
fessional lines — Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. The same is true, I believe, 


in Newfoundland. 
Mr. Hiemstra raises the question 


whether we can ‘‘tolerate’’ equally ac- 
credited secular, Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, Muslim, etc., schools.’’ In the 
face of such a proliferation of sec- 
tarian schools as he visualizes, my 
answer would be — just barely; and 
it would be a permanent ad- 
ministrative headache, as Ontario is 
beginning to discover. 
Charles C. Cochrane, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Dying ‘decently 
and in order’ 

Donald MacDonald feels constrain- 
ed to complain about some ‘“‘trends 
and practices’’ in our church which he 
sees ‘‘at variance with its customs and 
laws.’’ (June Record). He wants us to 
follow the Book of Forms strictly. 

But such a hold-steady attitude is not 
sufficient to lead us through the stor- 
my waters of the 1980s and 1990s. In 
fact, this is one reason for our con- 
tinued stagnancy. In contrast, what we 
need is a thoroughgoing Reformation 
— one that will include both spiritual 
revitalization and some new ap- 
proaches for its discovery and expres- 
sion. This is especially true for our 
denominational courts — presbytery 
and General Assembly. In both 
forums too much is being attempted 
and too little is being accomplished. 


Just as in Jesus’ day, the fresh wine 
of the Spirit requires some new 
wineskins (forms and_ structures, 
policies and procedures). Without 
such changes I am fearful that we will 
continue to die on the vine. Legalistic 
traditionalism is killing our church — 
decently and in order, of course. So 
why not be open to the kind of radical 
change which has so often been part 
of God’s renewing work upon our all 
too human organizational patterns. 
I’m convinced we need that kind of 
revolution — but only to recover the 
true traditions of our Christian 
heritage. 
(Dr.) Dennis M. Oliver, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Not the first 

I quote from your News Depart- 
ment, page 6, May 1986 issue, **200 
years of Presbyterian witness in Mon- 
treal....In the fall of 1792, the first 
Presbyterian Church to be erected in 
Canada was completed on Montreal’s 


St. Gabriel Street.”’ 
It is a well-documented fact that in 


the summer of 1787 two log buildings 
made solely for churches were erected 
in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, and 
taken into use by the widely-spaced 
congregation of the pioneer mis- 
sionary, the Rev. James Drummond 
MacGregor, DD. 

Both were in service for more than 
a dozen years, at Loch Broom and in 
what is now New Glasgow. They 
were small, some 35 to 40 feet by 25 
to 30 feet. They lacked amenities of 
any kind, not even a fire. The seats 
were logs hewn flat on the upper side. 

In these primitive places of worship 
Dr. MacGregor preached the Gospel. 


James M. Cameron, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


The wonder ... “‘that 
there is not more 
female rage’’ 

I would refer to the ‘“Letters’’ sec- 
tion (7/April, 1986) and in particular 
to two letters responding to Lois 
Klempa’s ‘“‘An Image Older Than 
Feminism.’’ This article on inclusive 
language and female metaphors ap- 
peared in the January, 1986, issue of 
The Record. \ am not really concern- 
ed with the arguments contained in 
these letters but wish to respond to the 
attitudes expressed. 


The Bible is, of course, crucial to 
our faith, a fact I affirm. However, 
biblical writings came out of a patriar- 
chal society and just as we have to 
remove the cultural accretions from 
our tradition when we make our mis- 
sionary approaches to peoples of other 
nations, we also need to do so in mak- 
ing our affirmations in a sexist soci- 
ety. Unfortunately, the Church is seen 
by many women as a major element 
in the anti-woman bias evident in 
Western culture — and with good 
reason. 

To pray ‘‘Our parent who art in 
heaven,’’ for example, is a recogni- 
tion that while in Jesus’ time ‘‘Father’’ 
carried an appropriate message, in 
ours ‘‘Parent’’ brings associations rich 
in acceptance of both sexes as models 
for the image of God. I wonder why 
some men and women find this idea 
so repugnant. 

Our Christian traditions leave 
women out, not merely by using 
‘*man’’ to suggest ‘‘humanity’’ or the 
confusing so-called universal ‘‘he,”’ 
but in many direct ways. For exam- 
ple, at a recent service (using set 
prayers and readings) I came away 
angry, upset and reluctant to return. 
The Psalm read made it apparent that 
any approach to God had to be made 
by a male on behalf of everyone else. 
The scripture suggested clearly that 
the divorced woman was a “‘used’’ 
piece of flesh and could expect her re- 
maining life to be that of an outcast. 
(There is no mention of the husband, 
used or otherwise, but surely he had 
to exist.) 

The attitude that we must not ‘‘med- 
dle’’ with scripture, that we cannot 
suggest that there are cultural accre- 
tions unessential to faith that should 
be discarded, that to look for affirma- 
tion in ‘‘female metaphors’’ is silly, 
offends me. (Try finding an equivalent 
female term for the literary term 
‘‘phallic symbol’’; I would like to be 
able to suggest one to my students. It 
is a telling fact that although the 
female body bears the unborn child 
and goes through the birth experience, 
the only generative literary symbol we 
have is male.) 

There are other traditions that pro- 
vide pain. For example, there has 
been a ‘‘churching of women,’’ a 
ceremony of cleansing after 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


childbirth. Apparently, giving birth is 
a dirty business. In the Encyclopedia 
Judaica, it is clearly stated that the 
cleansing time is doubled if the child 
born is female! My sister was sub- 
jected to this ritual in the Anglican 
Church in England, although in 
general I believe this tradition has 
been allowed to die out. There is also 
the taboo re menstruation; there is no 
corresponding prohibition for the male 
equivalent, the so-called ‘‘wet- 
dream.”’ It is scarcely to be wondered 
at that many women find themselves 
at odds with their own sexuality and 
find difficulty adapting to their roles 
as wives and mothers. While the 
above items are not a part of our State- 
ment of Faith, I suggest they are still 
part of our emotional baggage. 

I have been treated with disdain and 
dismissed by males who are well 
aware that the world works for them 
and that, therefore, I can be looked 
down upon merely because I am 
female and by that definition, inferior. 
Years of being denigrated (often very 
subtly) in this way is difficult to slough 
off. It has taken me years to recognize 
the qualities that make me a human be- 
ing of value have nothing to do with 
the fact of my sex. I can think, work, 
play, love and laugh — my sex is ir- 
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relevant. Only in the areas of inter- 
course, pregnancy and childbirth is 
my role different; in everything else 
I am an androgynous human being. 
Let us celebrate that fact and stop 
sniping at one another. 

My wonder is that there is not more 
female rage in our churches and I am 
disappointed and disheartened that 
there is a tendency to trivialize the 
distress of women who raise the issue. 
I do not believe it an exaggeration to 
suggest that at times women feel they 
ought to call “‘unclean! unclean!’’ as 
a warning to the unwary. 

I refuse to be ashamed of my female 
body. I refuse to accept the idea that 
being female makes me less_ in- 
telligent, less competent and less ac- 
ceptable to God. I don’t know where 
I can go to church. 

Katheryn MacLean Broughton, 
Thornhill, Ont. 


‘“‘Take and eat’’ not 
‘‘Take and understand’”’ 


It is good that William Manson read 
John Calvin in preparation of his ar- 
ticle written against the admission of 
children to the Lord’s Table. It would 
have been better, though, if he had 
read more of Calvin, specifically Book 
IV, chapter xvi of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. 

Most of Mr. Manson’s arguments 
are refuted in that section, even 
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though it speaks of infant Baptism | 
rather than of children at Communion. | 
Had he read the section, I doubt that | 
he would have written as he did. 

Two illustrations. 

Mr. Manson argues for the separa- 
tion of ‘water and Spirit’ in John 
chapter 3, whereas Calvin insists they 
are to be understood together: that is, 
the Spirit of God acts through the 
waters of baptism. 

Second, the author suggests that the | 
absence of children at the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper should convey 
a message to us regarding the place of 
children at the sacrament. Calvin can 
speak for himself: ‘‘If there were any 
force in such arguments, women 
might as well be [barred] from the 
Lord’s Supper, because we have no 
account of their having been admitted 
to it in the days of the apostles.’’ 
(Volume II, p. 610) 

Those of your readers who have ac- 
cess to copies of the Jnstitutes and are 
interested in pursuing the matter may 
do so. I shall not bore with other ex- 
amples those who are not interested. 

It is true that Calvin had no wish to 
include infants at the Lord’s Table but 
makes no such argument against 
children who have come to some 
understanding of the gospel: ‘‘The 
passover, which has now been suc- 
ceeded by the sacred supper, did not 
admit guests of all descriptions pro- 
miscuously, but was rightly eaten on- 
ly by those who were of sufficient age 
to be able to inquire into its significa- 
tion.’’ Note he does not say a com- 
plete understanding. 

The issue, I think, is not whether a 
child can provide a statement of doc- 
trine concerning the Lord’s Supper. 
When adults discuss the meaning of 
the sacrament there is a great diversi- 
ty shown in their doctrine and 
understanding. And when ordained 
ministers do so, the diversity is often 
quite heated. C. S. Lewis, when‘ask- 
ed why he had no doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, is reported to have 
replied that Jesus said ‘‘Take and 
eat,’’ not ‘‘Take and understand.’’ 
Our sharing of the Table is more im- 
portant than our complete understand- 
ing and agreement, which I doubt has 
ever been evidenced in the church. 

What the church requires from par- 
ticipants at the Lord’s Supper is a 


3tatement of faith. Since most wor- 
shippers profess their faith every time 
they gather for worship (and certain- 
ly when the Sacrament is celebrated) 
are we justified in requiring more? 
May we not leave the question of age 
to parents who are active in the 
church? May we not assume that, if 
the parents and their children par- 
‘ticipate in the life of the church, there 
‘is some understanding? 

Further, Tony Plomp says that our 
‘church may be moving towards con- 
gregationalism in this matter. (See 
**You Were Asking?’’ March, 1986), 
a point Mr. Manson also suggests at 
the beginning of his article. Is it a 
harmful thing to have some sessions 
admitting children to the Lord’s Table 
when others do not? Has not the 
General Assembly, by its silence to 
date, allowed such diversity? I doubt 
‘that the Assembly would impose a 
particular order of worship that must 
be followed in every congregation, so 
is such uniformity necessary here? 
| Glenn Cooper, 
| Point Edward, Ont. 

The edition of the Institutes quoted is 
translated by John Allen, the eighth edi- 
tion, published by Eerdmans in 1949. 

The word ‘‘barred’’ in square brackets 

s ‘‘interdicted’’ in the original. 


Poor delivery the 
cause of sermon 
failure 

I challenge Dr. Davidson’s argu- 
ment that ‘‘passive listening’’ is the 
frequent cause of sermon failure. 
Anyone who sits through a sermon 

expects to hear ‘‘gospel proclamation 
-and...instruction in the faith,’’ 
whether he is a devout believer or 
simply a visitor. If so, he may also ex- 
pect to have his ‘‘self-esteeming sen- 
sitivities’’ jarred or prejudices jostl- 
ed or (dare we admit it) his conscience 
prodded. 
_ Now if we accept this premise and 
_add to it Dr. Davidson’s assertion that 
_‘‘today nine-tenths of adult Christian 

education and nine-tenths of Christian 
counselling and admonition are done 
through the sermon,’’ we arrive at the 
_ crux of the challenge which is, that if 
_ the above statements are true then the 
delivery of the sermon more 
: significantly than the content had bet- 
ter be good if a minister reasonably 


expects the sermon to be of any value 
at all to his listeners. 

I agree with Dr. Davidson when he 
maintains that an ‘‘authentic sermon 
is one that leads its hearers to prayer 
and to a renewed commitment of 
themselves to service of the purposes 
of Jesus Christ.’’ And I agree that if 
the only response to a sermon is praise 
of the speaker’s oratorical skill, then 
the listener has missed the point. 

But where I disagree with him is in 
the implied suggestion that the 
delivery of a sermon, a topic that is 
glaringly absent in his article, is of lit- 
tle consequence. I can assure him that 
if a preacher’s delivery is boring, he 
can be certain that very few of his 
listeners will discuss anything but his 
‘‘performance’’ after the service, and 
no one will be saying much about the 
content. 

What’s the difference between the 
effect of a good HR and a bad 
one? With good sermon delivery a 
congregation’s attention is grabbed, 
held onto and released reluctantly by 
the preacher; poor deliveries never 
engage the attention of the congrega- 
tion for more than fleeting moments 
throughout its duration. The at- 
mosphere during a good delivery is 
charged so full of spiritual energy that 
listeners are excited, renewed, 
challenged, moved and perhaps, even 
drained: whereas the poor delivery 
can’t muster enough interest to pre- 
vent eyes from glazing over or eyelids 
from drooping or minds from wander- 
ing who knows where or notes being 
passed from one semi-conscious suf- 
ferer to another. Time seems to be 
suspended somehow during a good 
delivery as everyone’s complete atten- 
tion is riveted on the speaker; but woe 
to those who sit in a church that has 
a clock that measures the drudgery 
with hands that crawl and creep and 
give the unmistakable impression of 
grinding to a halt. More important 
than all of these however, is the sim- 
ple and irrevocable fact that a good 
delivery makes the gospel come alive 
— it makes the gospel something of 
value that the listener can take away 
with him in prayer and in action. The 
poor delivery kills the gospel — 
nothing of value is taken away because 
no one is listening. If ‘‘adult Chris- 
tian education...counselling and ad- 
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Services: 
e 24 hour nurse attendants 
© Social and Recreational activities 
¢ Maid service, housekeeping 
e Laundry services provided 
¢ Dining Room — Menu choice 
¢ No lease or transfer of 
assets required 
¢ Permanent and Vacation 
occupancy. 
Direct bus connection to subway. 


For further information 
write: 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Bo 


x P, 
1020 McNicoll Avenue 
(at Victoria Park Ave.) 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 
or call: 416-499-3313 
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monition’’ are to occur at all in a ser- 
mon, they can only do so if they are 
presented eloquently to a congregation 
that is paying attention. 

Perhaps Dr. Davidson assumes that 
listeners will show up at church no 
matter how bad a minister’s delivery 
is, and indeed perhaps they will. But 
where’s the profit in that? If a sermon 
does not educate, counsel or admonish 
because everyone is tuned out, what 
kind of spiritual growth is that? The 
answer is obvious. 

I maintain that ministers can make 
or break a congregation once a week 
in the sermon. If a minister’s delivery 
is disjointed, convoluted, read to the 
congregation (the ultimate waste of 
time to my mind) or is thinly veiled 
as a theological lecture, then that 
minister need only look in the mirror 
to discover why his church isn’t grow- 
ing. Forget the endless programmes, 
committees, discussion and study 
groups created to meet the needs of 
this or that group as means to promote 
growth. The sermon is the focal point 
of the Christian week of worship and 
everyone knows it. If a minister can’t 
come up with the goods, no amount 
of programmes, committees or discus- 
sion and study groups will stem the 
tide of those leaving. Because when 
it comes right down to the crunch, 
churches grow when their members 
are so excited by what they’re hear- 
ing that they’ll invite others along to 
hear for themselves. Everything else 
in the church flows from that. No one 
invites anyone to be bored to death. 

‘*Passive listening’’? I cannot 
understand how anyone can be passive 
when a minister who is all fired up 
presents the gospel clearly and simp- 
ly. As I see it, the cause of frequent 
sermon failure is a poor delivery and 
there is no way that anyone will get 
to the jewels of the gospel if the 
speaker erects the weekly barrier of 
boredom. 

George Rutherford, 
Unionville, Ont. 


Marshall ‘‘right on’’ 


**Right on,’’ Alden Marshall. Your 
article, ‘‘The Shekinah in the Ser- 
mon’’ (April) is superb. You have put 


your finger on the crux of the problem | 
of so much of our 20th-century | 
preaching. 

Would to God that all Presbyterian | 
pastors and theological colleges took | 
this challenge more seriously! Let us 
all pray for a God-ordained and a 
God-anointed ministry in our pulpits 
once again. This would be the answer 
to our “‘cry to God’’ for revival and 
renewal within the church. 

Oh Presbyterians, pray for your 
ministers who stand in your pulpits 
weekly. We desperately need that 
Shekinah in our preaching. 

(Rev.) Murray Graham, 
Campbellton, N.B. 


A bleat for the 
middle-aged 

From time to time I am reminded 
that age, life experience and wisdom 
do not necessarily co-habit. I am not 
sure what it is that I am being told, 
but I am beginning to assume that my 
age necessarily vitiates against my 
ability to offer anything useful or 
meaningful to society but especially to 
the youth of today. Like the apostle, 
I am one who is “‘born out of time.”’ 

Now, a propos the idea that wisdom 
and insight have by-passed those who 
are now in their ‘‘middle years’’ and 
reside more fully in youthful heads, 
may I humbly express the following 
reaction. 

That we, the middle-aged, should 
be alive at such a time as this, is an 
occasion for rejoicing. We are the 
heirs of those saints and sages whose 
wisdom and good deeds remain, while 
their bones moulder and crumble. At 
the same time, and in addition to this 
inherited wealth, we are further 
enriched by the insights of youth. We 
can — and do — benefit greatly from 
their unsolicited but freely imparted 
wit and wisdom. 

These are benefits which we, the 
declassé middle-aged, enjoy. When 
we were young we accepted the 
wisdom and the authority of our 
elders. Now we live in a new age and 
can benefit further from the wisdom 
of youth. We are, in short, doubly in- 
heritors. As such we may turn out to 
be wiser than either or both, but such 
wisdom prescribes silence on the 
matter. 

Surely, however, the matter of | 


qualified wisdom is not to be deter- 
mined by the calendar or the clock. It 
is not time alone that produces 
wisdom nor evokes folly. All ideas, 
suggestions, proposals for action, 
words of caution, etc., should be 
evaluated on grounds other than age, 
‘sex, race, level of formal education. 
Why not use quality of character as 
one reasonable basis for evaluating 
proposals? 

We will probably concede that the 
spiritual vitality of the Church is not 
enhanced much by cleverness of the 
clever, nor by the counsels alone of 
the learned. In fact it seems to come 
most from the humble service of the 
faithful. 

I am writing merely to ascertain, if 
possible, whether or not I am alone in 
my experience. After all, even sheep 
bleat! 
| S. T.Chao, 
Brampton, Ont. 


Take action for the 
animals 

In reply to the letter ‘“What about 
the Animals?’’ by Elizabeth J. Kip- 
ling in the February issue, I feel as 
Christians we should do a lot more to 
help protect God’s creatures. 

Please take time to write to the Law 
Reform Commission, Varette Bldg., 
130 Albert Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
K1A OL6, to request stronger punish- 
ment for persons convicted of cruelty 
to animals. 

_ [also ask that you send a donation, 
however small, to the Fur Bearers 
(who are fighting to have the horrific 
leg-trap banned) and the S.P.C.A. 
who try to help our cruelly treated and 
injured animals. 


Maureen Baird, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Black is black and 
white is white 

_ April’s article on Music entitled 
“Heavenly Metal?’’ troubled me. 
Religious rock music is just another 
way Satan has of twisting the truth and 
covering the sin just enough to make 
us believe it is not there. Having 
grown up with the music of the 60s 
and now hearing some of those songs 
like ‘‘Stairway to Heaven’’ played 
backwards, I know I was brainwash- 


ed by rock music. They say ‘a little 
of anything’ won’t hurt you too much; 
but the biggest problem today with 
teen depression and suicide is because 
they are soaking themselves in rock 
music and rock videos. 

Articles like ‘‘Heavenly Metal?’’ 
only allows deception to continue. It’s 
time to call black, black, and white, 
white. What we need is revival: we 
need a communion with the Holy 
Spirit. What we don’t need is to bridge 
the gap between evil and good. Could 
you begin to picture Christ standing 
in the middle of this picture of 
Stryper, or on the set of a Christian 
rock music video? 

Donna Hamilton, 

Burlington, Ont. 
Ed. note: I too have heard ‘‘Stairway 
to Heaven’’ played backwards. If 
Satan has a message to get across in 
that noise he has wasted his time. The 
Prince of Darkness is not a feature 
writer for The National Enquirer. 


Good news needed 


I am writing to The Presbyterian 
Record to ask our readers if they 
would send me events of a positive 
nature that are happening in their 
congregations. 

As a member of the Missions Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Pictou, I 
sometimes become discouraged by the 
negative news and events which seem 
to take place within our church. Bring- 
ing this up at a committee meeting, I 
was given the go-ahead to consider the 
possibility of starting a newsletter for 
the presbytery containing good news. 
Whether it be a congregation surpass- 
ing its General Assembly Budget 
allocation, or a congregation involv- 
ed in outreach, or an individual of our 
church who is doing outstanding 
Christian work, I would like to hear 
from you. As an example of what I am 
getting at — 97 of our congregations 
became self-supporting in the past 11 
years. 

My address is: The Rev. Rod 
Lamb, P.O. Box 98, Tatamagouche, 
Nova Scotia, BOK 1V0, Telephone 
(902) 657-2310. I am looking forward 
to your response. 

(Rev.) Rod Lamb, 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


O 


Collier Place, Downtown Barrie, Seniors apart- 
ments 1-2 bedrooms. Box 996, Barrie, Ont. 
LAM SEI (705) 726-1517. 


Pod 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 

Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 


Write for information. 


Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


PARIS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
150th Anniversary Celebrations 


Homecoming Weekend — Sept. 20-21, 
Saturday evening — Barbecue 
Sunday Worship — Rev. Dr. W.A. Smith 


Anniversary Sunday — Oct. 19 
— Dr. Grant McDonald 
Anniversary Dinner — October 20 


For information and reservations 

contact: 

The Anniversary Committee, Paris 
Presbyterian Church, 164 Grand River N., 
Paris, Ont. N3L 2M6 (519) 442-2842 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
150th Anniversary — 1988 


We would like to correspond with 
former members, their families, and 
friends concerning the congregation’s 
150th Anniversary in 1988. 


We invite you to send us names and 
addresses, memorabilia, pictures, etc. 


In addition, we are interested in locating 
surviving members of donors of 
stained-glass windows, e.g. Samuel 
Robb, James Gowanlock, Frederic and 
Radcliff Loghrin, Elizabeth Scholz, 
M.H. Hamilton, M.D., and the 
McNaughton family, in order to com- 
plete a history of the congregation. 


Please contact Shirley Fairles, 170 
Charles St., Stratford N5A 5Y2, or 
phone either 519-271-3154 or the 
church office at 519-271-5668. 


Unusual! 100 stamps from 100 Different Coun- 
tries — Only $1.00 with Approvals! Order To- 


day! Taylor — REI, Box 1075, Calgary, 
Alberta T2P 2K4. 
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Ewart College 
Graduation 


The Rev. Donald Collier, minister 
of Knox Church, Ottawa, and Chair- 
man of the Board of Ewart College, 

| was the speaker at the graduation ser- 
vice held at the college on May 13. 
The title of his address was *‘A Parish 
Minister Looks at Christian 
Education.”’ 

Dr. Collier spoke with real ap- 
preciation of the role of the educator 
in the life of the Church and of the 
need for educational programmes for 
adults. 

Worship was conducted by Miss 
Kim Calvert, director of Christian 
education at Leaside Church, Toron- 
to, and a graduate of Ewart. Special 
music was provided by the choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. Carol 
Kessler. 

The Rev. K.E. Boyer, Moderator of 
the Presbytery of East Toronto, and 
the Rev. Wendell MacNeill, the 
presbytery clerk, conducted a brief 
service of certification for five 1986 
graduates and one 1985 graduate. 
Certified for designation to the Order 
of Diaconal Ministries were: Lesley 
Appel, Ray Appel, Joyce Davis, 
Elizabeth Kenn, Drew Lemen and 
Sung Taek Shim. 

The principal, the Rev. Irene 
Dickson, gave a review of special 
events during the academic year and 
presented diplomas to the graduates. 

Scholarships and awards were 
presented to the graduates and other 
students by members of the faculty — 
Miss Ina Adamson, the Dean and 
Director of Field Education; the Rev. 
R.C. Mathewson, Professor of 
Religious Studies and Director of 
Continuing Education; the Rev. Helen 
Goggin, Associate Professor of Chris- 
tian Education. 

A reception for graduates, family 
and friends was held in the lounge 
following the service. 


Salvation Army elects 

second woman General 
Commissioner Eva Burrows, Ter- 

ritorial Commander of The Salvation 


Army, Australia South, has been 
elected the 13th General of The Salva- 


tion Army. 

According to The War Cry, the of- 
ficial news organ of The Salvation Ar- 
my Canada and Bermuda, the 56-year- 
old native of Australia will be the 
youngest General since Bramwell 
Booth, and the second woman to hold 
the post in the Army’s 126-year 
history. 


UFW renews grape 
boycott 


The United Farm Workers of 
America grape and lettuce boycott, a 
movement which was a hallmark of 
the 1960s and ’70s, is again being 
organized, this time with the aid of 
high-tech methods. 

UFW president Cesar Chavez says 
traditional organizing among the 
union’s allies in labour unions, 
minority groups, and church organiza- 
tions, is being combined with 
technology providing the latest in 
computerized direct mail techniques, 
plus demographic and geographic 
targeting of consumers near super- 
markets which sell boycotted 
products. 

Farm workers have returned to the 
boycott because California Republican 
Gov. George Deukmejian has shut 
down enforcement of the 1975 state 
law which protects their rights. 
According to the UFW, Deukmejian 
was elected in 1982 with $1 million 
in campaign gifts from corporate 
growers. 

The UFW says that during 
Deukmejian’s time in office: the is- 
suance of complaints against growers 
who violate the law has come to a near 
standstill; the backlog’ of 
uninvestigated farm workers’ charges 
against growers has swelled; a 
systematic purge has been directed at 
Agricultural Labour Relations Board 
civil servants who don’t share a pro- 
grower philosophy; the process of col- 
lecting millions of dollars in back pay 
which convicted growers owe workers 
has been closed off; cases where 
courts have ordered growers to pay 
farm workers have been settled for as 
little as 10 cents on the dollar; lawyers 
for a major lettuce grower were per- 
mitted unlimited access to privileged 


ALRB files. \ 
The UFW is also very concerned A 
about the use of chemicals in Califor- | 
nia vineyards. Last summer, Chavez / 
called for a ban on five pesticides” 
which are considered as dangerous (or 
more so) as the insecticide Aldicarb, 
which tainted watermelons and caus- | 
ed hundreds of illnesses among US 
west coast consumers. 
Chavez says that 99 per cent of | 
pesticide poisonings of farm workers | 
go unreported in California and the 
watermelon contamination only | 
revealed the ‘‘tip of the iceberg’’ 
when it comes to the threat to workers | 
and consumers. : 


Nicaragua’s RC bishops 
speak against 
‘popular church’ 


(EPS) — Nicaragua’s Roman 
Catholic bishops, generally at odds” 
with that country’s government, have - 
urged Roman Catholics who are part 
of the ‘‘popular church,’’ generally 
sympathetic to the government, to re- 
pent of their efforts to ‘‘dismember the 
unity of the Body (of Christ), by de- 
fying the constituted authorities of the 
church, by acts or attitudes of clear 
rebellion, and by protesting against the 
most basic measures of church 
discipline.’’ 


RC Church in Cuba 
to co-operate with 
government 


(RES NE) — With a large majori- 
ty, the 400 delegates to a national con- 
gress in Havana adopted a document 
which opted for co-operation and 
reconciliation of the Roman Catholic 
Church with the Cuban government. 
This was announced by Msgr. Carlos 
Manuel Cespedes, secretary of the 
conference of bishops, at the conclu- 
sion of the congress in which seven 
Cuban bishops participated. It was the 
first time since Fidel Castro came to 
power in 1959 that such a congress 
could be held in Cuba. 

The document also asked for more 
freedom of religion than had been 
possible thus far under Castro. Roman 
Catholics, it stated, should be able to” 
hold social positions without 
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discrimination. The church, for its 
ipart, will refrain from asking for 
political power. 

Msgr. Cespedes sees the congress 
fas the start of a new period of grow- 
‘ing reapproachment between church 
land state in Cuba. ‘‘The church has 
‘chosen for dialogue with the Marxist- 
‘Leninist society, without relinquishing 
its faith.”’ 
| 


Scientists, theologians 
discuss evolution 


(EPS) — Arguments about evolu- 
tion and creation were discussed by 
Scientists and theologians at a con- 


ference held earlier this year in Loc-. 


cum, FRG, under the auspices of the 
German Research Society. One par- 
ticipant, Jay McDaniel, representing 
the church and society sub-unit of the 
World Council of Churches, said the 
conference’s value ‘‘was not that 
theological answers were given, but 
rather that questions were intensified 
and raised to a higher level of 
complexity.”’ 

None of the theologians, said 
McDaniel, argued that creation ac- 
counts in the Bible should be taken 
literally, or evolution denied. Rather, 
they showed how their various tradi- 
tions — Anglican, Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic — ‘‘opened the door 
for a positive acceptance, and indeed 
an appreciation, of evolution within a 
theological context.’’ 

After hearing the scientists explain 
evolution and its current scientific 
understanding, the theologians grappl- 
ed with such topics as the relationship 
of God and evil. For example, does 
indifference to individual organisms, 
and violence inherent in evolution 
mean God sanctions violence and 
waste? Is God in any way guiding 
evolution? 

Younger Christian 
leaders’ conference 

in 1987 

| (WEIS) — Plans are being finaliz- 
ed for Singapore °87, an international 
‘conference which will bring together 
1350 key younger/emerging Christian 
leaders. To be held June 1-10 of next 
lyear at the National University in 
Singapore, the gathering is sponsored 
by the Lausanne Committee for World 


; 
i 


Evangelism (LCWE). | 

Singapore °87 chairman Brian 
Stiller says the conference was con- 
ceived following a 1983 LCWE study 
of existing world-wide leadership. 
That modest study revealed that many 
of those involved in leadership of 
denominational and _ para-church 
organizations were due for retirement, 
and that likely younger leaders were 
not positioned for leadership, in terms 
of training or availability. 

Most conference participants, states 
Stiller, will come from less affluent, 
Third World countries. LCWE is 
seeking to provide full and partial 
scholarships for participants requiring 
financial aid. 

The selection process now under 
way aims to single out a representative 
cross-section of younger leaders — 
male and female, church and para- 
church groups, from every region of 
the world. Those selected are to be 
evangelical in faith and life, and cur- 
rently involved in evangelism in their 
regions. 

An attempt will be made to include 
those from a variety of areas, in- 
cluding evangelists (radio, literature, 
crusade, and student), theological and 
biblical educators, and pastors. 


Albanian Christians 
may again pray 

(RES NE) — Albania, a self- 
proclaimed atheistic nation where 
every expression of religion is forbid- 
den, is apparently relaxing somewhat 
its law against private prayer. 

According to Idea Spekrum, at the 
annual meeting of the missionary 
society, ““Licht im Osten,’’ held near 
Stuttgart, it was reported that Alba- 
nian chief of state, Ramiz Alia, has 
said that someone who prays in a 
private room will no more be subject 
to arrest or to other punishments. 

‘‘Licht im Osten’’ was founded in 
1920 for the purpose of helping Chris- 
tians in eastern Europe who have suf- 
fered from discrimination. 


US group rejects 
bishop’s views on 
Romanian situation 


(ESP) — Christian Response Inter- 
national, based in Washington, D.C., 
has disagreed with recent comments 
by Romanian (Eastern) Orthodox 


Metropolitan Antonie about whether 
the Romanian government has 
destroyed church buildings in connec- 
tion with urban redevelopment ac- 
tivities, and recycled 20,000 
Hungarian Bibles into toilet paper. 
CRI executive director Jeffrey Collins 
says his group has confirmed that 
**Romanian authorities demolished’”’ 
some church buildings ‘‘out of 
retribution for the tremendous growth 
being experienced by the congrega- 
tions.’ He also offers CRI 
‘*documentation which proves’’ the 
government recycled the Bibles. CRI 
is an affiliate of Zurich-based Chris- 
tian Solidarity International. 


Majority in Norway 
church report would 
OK homosexual 
cohabitation 

(EPS) — The majority of a dialogue 
group appointed in 1984 by 
(Lutheran) Church of Norway [NK] 
Bishop Andreas Aarflot has endorsed 
homosexual cohabitation in some cir- 
cumstances. However, immediate 
reaction to the majority view was 
negative. Aarflot says he sees no basis 
for changing church opposition as ex- 
pressed in a 1977 statement by the NK 
bishops. Bishop Fredrik Groen- 
ningsaeter calls the majority’s conclu- 
sion ‘‘totally unacceptable,’’ and says 
such a view suggests that lasting 
homosexual relationships offer a 
framework in which central Christian 
attitudes of love, faithfulness, open- 
ness and honesty can be expressed. 


Tutu elected archbishop; 
some white 
congregations 
consider leaving Church 

(EPS) — Nobel Peace Prize winner 
Desmond Tutu, presently the 
Anglican bishop of Johannesburg, has 
been elected archbishop of Cape 
Town. As such he heads the 
(Anglican) Church of the Province of 
Southern Africa, which has dioceses 
in South Africa, Lesotho, Swaziland, 
Mozambique, and the British island of 
St. Helena. He is the first black 
chosen for the post. 

Following the announcement of 
Tutu’s election, the London-based 
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continued from previous page 


Church of England Newspaper 
reported from Johannesburg that 
several white congregations were 
‘‘noised’’ to leave the Church of the 
Province of Southern Africa because 
Tutu has been chosen to lead it. They 
are considering joining the Church of 
England in South Africa, a denomina- 
tion with English Anglican roots but 
which is not in communion with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and which 
belongs to the international Reform- 
ed Ecumenical Synod. A Church of 
England in South Africa represen- 
tative recently dissociated it from the 
“*so-called Anglican Church’’ and its 
political involvement. 


Hendrickse’s 
congregation 
dismisses him 


(ESP) — Allan Hendrickse, 
minister of a Congregational church 
in Uitenhage, South Africa, and also 
a member of the South African 
government, has been dismissed from 
his congregational post after 33 years. 
The vote was 445 to 382. Hen- 
drickse’s denomination, the United 
Congregational Church of Southern 
Africa, voted to remove him from its 
clergy rolls when he took his post in 
the white-dominated government. 
Hendrickse said he would ‘‘fight’’ to 
retain his congregational ministry. “‘I 
do not regard the result as a faithful 
reflection of the feeling of my con- 
gregation, because the total member- 
ship is more than 2500,”’ he said. 

Alwyn Goosen and Andrew Julies, 
two other church ministers who 
belong to the parliamentary chamber 
reserved for people officially 
classified as ‘‘coloured’’ (mixed race), 
were allowed in votes by churchgoers 
to continue their parliamentary work. 


Namibia Christian 
council drops South 
African holidays 


(EPS) — The Council of Churches 
in Namibia — which groups Lutheran, 
Anglican, Methodist, Roman 


Catholic, and Reformed jurisdictions 
in this country controlled by South 
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Africa — has changed its holiday 
schedule. CCN is now observing days 


‘* relevant to the Namibian history and 


situation,’’ and omitting ‘‘public 
holidays which have a connection with 
colonial history.”’ 


Church reps react to 
US bombing Libya 

(EPS) — Church representatives in 
the US and other parts of the world 
reacted against the US attack on Libya 
in April. Reactions ranged from con- 
demnation of the raid as ‘‘immoral’’ 
by the World Council of Churches, to 
questioning by several US denomina- 
tions of the American approach to 
combating terrorism. 

In a letter to Arie Brouwer, general 
secrectary of the (US) National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Maxime Rafranosa, 
who holds a similar post in the All 
Africa Conference of Churches, link- 
ed the bombing of Tripoli and 
Benghazi with South African raids on 
countries around it, and Israel’s raid 
on PLO headquarters in Tunisia. Ac- 
cording to Rafranosa, they were all 
‘‘consistent with the victimisation of 
the African continent...already suffer- 
ing from calamities.’’ 

Brouwer wrote to President Reagan 
that ‘‘terrorism thus met begets more 
terrorism’’ and he called the bombing 
not only an attack on Libya, but also 
‘“*an attack on America...by increas- 
ing the danger to Americans 
everywhere froin more acts of ter- 
rorism, and by attacking those tradi- 
tions and values which have given the 
American experience its significance 
for the rest of the world.’’ 

James Andrews, stated clerk of the 


Image 
My mind is keen 
My spirit soars 
My heart is filled with 
love. 


How many see 
Beyond the fact 

I’m old and plain and 
fat? 


Karen M. Burns 


Presbyterian Church (USA), called on 
the US government to ‘‘cease_ 
American participation in renewed | 
violence’’ and to instead ‘‘negotiate | 
solutions...that address the basic prob-— 
lems that lead desperate people to con-— 
front our nation and world with a 
policy of deliberate terrorism.’ 

The US action drew criticism from 
several other groups, among them: the | 
Council of Churches for Wales, which” 
spoke out against Prime Minister~ 
Thatcher for granting the US permis- | 
sion to attack from UK bases; the 
Evangelical Church in (West) Ger- | 
many; the Federation of Protestant 
Churches in Sicily; the Waldensian- 
Peace and Disarmament Commission; 
the World Methodist Council; and the 
Uniting Church of Australia. 

The World Council of Churches 
statement expressed ‘‘profound sym- 
pathy for all those who have suffered 
as a result of the US raid on Libya. 
The WCC condemns this attack as im- 
moral and as seriously violating laws” 
and norms governing international 
relations.’ . 

The statement went on to say that 
‘‘the WCC is deeply concerned about” 
the spread of international terrorism, | 
but is convinced that it cannot be solv-_ 
ed by acts of war or violent retalia-— 
tion. The growing trend towards the 
threat and use of force to settle 
disputes is deplorable and endangers © 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of many independent nations.’’ 


‘The Lord’s Airline’ 
plans Miami to 
Holy Land flights 


(EPS) — Reuter news agency 
reports from Miami that a ‘‘new 
business for prayer and profit’? — the 
Lord’s Airline — plans to specialize 
in taking US Christians and Jews on_ 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land. Alcohol will be prohibited; 
Bibles will be distributed instead of in- 
flight magazines; religious music, ser- 
mons, discussions and Bible stories” 
will be available over headphones; and 
in-flight movies will have biblical 
themes. 


(Ed. And if, heaven forbid, one of | 
their planes should crash — would 
that be an ‘act of God’?) 


ill 


. 


Still photo taken from ‘‘Family Tree.’ 


Discussions in Bioethics 


_ In 1984, the National Film Board 
and Dr. David J. Roy of the Center 
for Bioethics in Montreal began to 
consider the production of a series of 
discussion-starter films on bioethics. 
_ The result is Discussions in 
Bioethics, eight open- -ended dramas, 
each 15 minutes in length, concerned 
with some of the most vital questions 
faced today by doctors, lawyers, the 
Church, and society as a whole. They 
are questions that arise from the 
ethical, legal and economic implica- 
tions of recent advances in medical 
science — fundamental questions of 
life and death, of what kind of life and 
what kind of death. Dr. Roy has acted 
as an advisor and consultant 
‘throughout the project. 
_ Science has given us vast powers to 
shape human life, from the fertiliza- 
tion of the embryo to the moment of 
death. But science has not provided 
the answers to when, how, and why 
its “‘wonders’’ should be employed — 
nor to who will make the decisions. 
What value do we place on human 


Courtesy: National Film Board of Canada 


life — any human life? Because we 
can detect defects in embryos — does 
that mean that we should use that abili- 
ty to weed out the imperfect, the han- 
dicapped? Because we can transplant 
organs, should everyone with a defec- 
tive organ be entitled to a replace- 
ment? Because we can prolong life in 
the face of old age, disease, and in- 
jury — should we? Who will pay the 
ever-increasing cost of such medical 
treatment? And who will decide who 
is deserving — if a choice is to be 
made? 

These are not remote, philosophical 
questions — they are questions we all 
must face, if not in our own lives, in 
those of our families and com- 
munities, and as members of a larger 
society. 

The Discussions in Bioethics series 
is ideal for workshops, seminars and 
training sessions. A comprehensive 
user’s guide is available free of 
charge. The topics covered are: 
prenatal diagnosis, quality of care, 
compulsory sterilization, the right to 
refuse treatment, allocation of scarce 


resources, death through benign 
neglect, the defective newborn, and 
chemical warfare. The eight short 
dramas are designed to stimulate con- 
versation, debate, and consideration. 


Who Should Decide? 

Prenatal diagnosis: To be or not to be. 
Is medical technology threatening the 
disabled’s right to life? 


A Chronic Problem 

Considers the chronic patient’s right 
to quality care, and the acutely ill pa- 
tient’s right to a hospital ‘bed. 


Family Tree ; 

Compulsory | sterilization: Should 
abusive parents be allowed to produce 
more ‘‘victims’’? 


The Courage of One’s Convictions 
Should a patient’s religious convic- 
tions prohibiting life-saving medical 
intervention be respected?: 


Critical Choice 

Considers the high cost of high-risk 
organ transplants. How should socie- 
ty’s limited medical dotlars be 
allocated? 


The Old Person’s Friend 

Should the elderly ill patient’s wish to 
die be respected through benign 
neglect? 


If You Want A Girl Like Me 
Should a newborn with spinabifida 
and hydrocephalus receive a life- 
prolonging operation? 


Happy Birthday 

Dilemma: The only available job is 
researching poison gas for military 
purposes. 


If you’re interested in ‘planning a 
group screening and discussion using 
these films, National Film Board 
representatives can help ‘with ideas 
and materials. For information, con- 
tact NFB, 1 Lombard Street, Toron- 
to, Ontario, MSC 1J6, (416) 
973-9094. All 8 episodes are available 
in a special 90-minute video compila- 
tion format at $160 (1/2’’), $200 
(3/4’’ U-Matic). For sales or rental in 
video, or free loan in 16 mm, contact 
the film librarian in your local Na- 
tional Film Board office. 


O 
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A DISPLAY CABINET given in memory of Edwin Little by his wife, Helen, son, Donald, 
and family was dedicated at St. Andrew’s Church, Campbellford, Ont., by the Rev. Mor- 
rison Campbell. St. Andrew’s is celebrating its sesquicentennial this year. 


HH 


THE CONGREGATION of Coldstream Church, Toronto, recently honoured Jane M. 
Raycroft, who retired after serving 37 years as church organist. She was presented with 
an address of appreciation and a well-filled purse. Pictured, left to righi, are: Nancy Thomp- 
son, the Rev. Matthew Bailie, Jane Raycroft, Dorothy Stuart, Vi Holdsworth, and the Rev. 
R. Bruce Herrod, minister of Coldstream. 


THE MINISTERS AND WIVES FELLOWSHIP of the Presbytery of Cape Breton held a 
meeting on April 14 to coincide with a visit to the Maritimes by the Revs. William and 
Florence Palmer of Kenora, Ont. After attending the meeting in the afternoon, the Palmers 
spoke to the northern half of the presbytery in Baddeck that evening, and to the southern 
half of the presbytery in Sydney the following evening. Pictured, left to right, are: the 
Rev. lan MacLeod, the Rev. Neil McLean, the Rev. William Palmer, Mrs. Winnifred Bean, 
Mrs. Carolyn MacDonald, the Rev. Florence Palmer, the Rev. Alex MacDonald, and Mrs. 


Ruth MacRae. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer are Board of World Mission appointees to the 
Presbytery of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION of the Church of 
Saint David, Halifax, recently honoured 
their minister, the Rev. John Pace, on the 
completion of 10 years as their minister. 
Ralph W.. Kane, clerk of session, 
presented Mr. Pace with a silver tray, and 
Alexandra Chaddock, who was the first 
baby baptized by Mr. Pace at St. David's, 
presented flowers to Mrs. Pace. 


Twelve Books of Praise given in 
memory of Mrs. Annie Fraser by her 
husband, Howard, and the family, were 
dedicated at Knox Church, Blue Moun- 
tain, N.S., on April 27, by the minister 
the Rev. Lee MacNaughton. 


THE CONGREGATION of Cooke’s 
Church, Chilliwack, B.C., held a dinner 
and programme in honour of the Rev. 
Douglas Anderson and his wife, Marie, on 
the occasion of Mr. Anderson’s retirement 
after 39 years in the ordained ministry. 
The Andersons, whose thoughtfulness 
and kindness had endeared them to the 
members. of Cooke’s; were presented 
with gifts from the congregation, session, 
and all of the church groups at Cooke’s. 
They were also guests of honour at 
farewell dinners throughout the communi- 
ty, and many friends and family members 
gathered to wish them well. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson still live in Chilliwack and often 
attend Cooke’s. 


A LUNCHEON in honour of Mrs. Helen Oakes, who served Ewart 
College as bursar for 28 years, was held at the college on April 
24, on the occasion of her retirement. Mrs. Oakes was presented 
with a cheque and a painting by the board, faculty and staff of 
Ewart. She is pictured (left) with Dorothy Clark, Nita DeVenne 
and Margaret Kerr. 


* 


PICTURED presenting a doctoral gown to the Rev. Douglas A. 
Wilson, minister of First Church, Collingwood, Ont. are Bev Willis 
(left), chairman of the board of managers, and Gordon Braniff, 
clerk of session, who is placing a Doctor of Divinity hood from 
The Presbyterian College on Dr. Wilson. The presentation took 


place on May 11. 
Photo: The Enterprise Bulletin 


A WALL-HANGING depicting the Last Supper was dedicated by 
the Rev. Wm. W.H. Baird (centre) at Knox Church, Havelock, Ont., 
on Palm Sunday. The picture was made and presented to the 
congregation by Mr. and Mrs. James MacKay (right), and its 
distinctive wooden frame was made by Bill Wallace (left), who 
is pictured with his wife. 


THE 180TH ANNIVERSARY of the founding of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kingston, Ont., was celebrated Feb. 2-3. Pictured prior 
to cutting the anniversary cake at a congregational dinner are 
(left to right): Dr. Stephen Farris, guest preacher; William Pater- 
son, senior elder; Miss Dorothea Druce, a senior member of the 
congregation; and the Rev. William Duffy, minister of St. An- 
drew’s. It was at St. Andrew’s that the founding meeting of 
Queen’s University was held in 1839. 


THE CHANCEL of Armour Heights Church, Toronto, was 
decorated for the Good Friday and Easter Sunday services by 
the church’s special events decorating committee, under the 
leadership of chairman Bill Hannah. On Good Friday the crucifix- 
ion was represented by a wooden cross, hung with sackcloth and 
a crown of thorns. An arrangement of tiles and branches depicted 
uneven terrain at the base of the cross. On Easter Sunday the 
resurrection was represented, with a length of white satin and 
a gold crown on the cross. Easter lillies were placed at the base. 
The cross was constructed by John Ashby, with wood from a barn 
built in 1870. Serving on the decorating committee with Mr. Han- 
nah and Mr. Ashby are Jannette Gardiner, Pauline Hannah, and 
Gladys Messer. 

Photo: Murray Lusignan 
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People and places 


continued from previous page 


The choir of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Maple Valley, Ont., presented their first 
cantata this past Easter, 
performing on five occasions, before a 
total of approximately 500 people. The 
choir sang at Grey-Owen Lodge, 
Markdale; St. Paul’s Church, Duntroon; 
Dufferin Oaks Home, Shelburne; St. An- 
drew’s Church, Mansfield; and at their 
own church. The offerings from the can- 
tata, entitled “‘Alive,’’ went towards the 
congregation’s newly-established 
building fund. Raymond Greer is the 
organist and choir director of St. An- 
drew’s, and the Rev. Barry Luxon, the 
minister. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


150th — Geddie Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Spring Brook, P.E.I., Aug. 3, 
(Dr. Donald A. Campbell) 


Students Coming 
To Toronto — 


Looking for a church home 
away from home? 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 630 Spadina Ave. 
(across the street from U. of T. Athletic Cen- 
tre) welcomes you to our College and Careers 
Group, Saturday evenings at 7:00. For infor- 
mal gatherings for recreation, fellowship, Bi- 
ble study, and singing. Sunday worship ser- 
vices at 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 


Call: (416) 926-8234 or 
(416) 964-6164 for details. 


Church Growth International (and Ecumenical) 
will be held at Osaka, Japan and Seoul, Korea, 
August 31 to September 9, 1986. YOU 
SHOULD BE THERE! For further informa- 
tion: Rev. Murray Bannon, Box 25, Fruitland, 
Ontario LOR 1L0. Telephone (416) 578-0101. 
First come, first served. Director: Dr. Paul Y. 
Cho. 


MEMORY PROBLEMS? 


Read 
Dealing with Memory Changes 
as You Grow Older 
by Kathleen Gose and Gloria Levi. 


Order from: K-G-L Publishers 
3856 West 12th Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. V6R 2N8 


Price: $9.50 (includes postage). 
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RELIGION IN LIFE badges were presented to several members of the Boy Scouts of 
First Church, Collingwood, Ont., on May 11. Pictured in the back row, left to right, are: 
Paul Nicholson, Brent Nell, Trevor Foster, Donald Shackell, Barry Doner, Ryan Brown, 
Lindsay Gosnell, and Dr. Douglas Wilson, chaplain of the Third Collingwood Troop. In 
the front, left to right, are: Ross Cooke, John Stransky, Pathfinder leader Bob Nicholson, 
and Rien Meesters. 


Photo: The Enterprise Bulletin 


A SPONSORED SWIM was organized by the Stewardship Committee in co-operation 
with the Christian Education Committee of West Toronto Presbytery on May 24. Eight 
churches from the presbytery participated, with the age of the swimmers ranging from 
8 to 80. The swim was in aid of the pilot ‘‘This Mission is Ours’ project being under- 
taken by West Toronto. The money raised will be used to provide youth furniture and 
equipment for Amberlea Church, Pickering, Ont., which is presently under construction. 
Pictured are some of the participants and committee representatives. 


ee 


THE ALLAN POLLOK WMS of St. Andrew’s Church, New Glasgow, N.S., celebrated 
their 80th Anniversary at a recent meeting. Four members who have Served with the 

organization for over 50 years were honoured. Margaret Chisholm, president, presented — 
Bibles and red roses to Verna Horne, Chrissie Ritchie, Hazel Fraser and Verda MacDonald. _ 


ADAMS, JACK ROY, 72, elder for more than 
20 years and longtime member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Saskatoon, Sask. 

' BOYLE, EARL JOHN, 82, longtime elder and 

member of First Church, Portage la Prairie, 

Man., Feb. 23. 

BURNS, s! DENZIL, 73, longtime member of 

First Church, Pembroke, Ont., April Ist. 

/} CAMPBELL, FRASER, 62, longtime elder and 

_ Sunday School Superintendent of Kenyon 

| Church, Dunvegan, Ont., April 16. 

CARDY, JEAN (CAVAN), 70, elder for 9 

years and lifelong member of Paris 

Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., member 

of Ladies’ Guild, the Helen Young Mis- 

____ sionary Society and the Fidelis Guild, April 
Se 

CARMICHAEL, DUNCAN ALBERT, 91, 
elder for over 60 years and lifetime member 

of Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ilderton, 

- Ont., April 11. 

|'DAVIDSON, REV. DOUGLAS, a United 

Church minister who was formerly a 

minister of The Presbyterian Church in 

Canada, died on March 25, 1986. 

-DOWNEY, MRS. VICTORIA, 86, member of 

_ St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon, Sask., ac- 

tive in mission work and the WMS, and 

served as President of St. Andrew’s WMS 
for five years, hon. life member of Gideons 

| International in Canada, April 7. 

EARLS, MRS. ARLINE, widow of the Rev. 

Robert Keith Earls (1984), member of St. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for Logan Geggie Presbyterian 
‘Church, 71 Chartwell Rd., Etobicoke, Ont. 
M8Z 4G7. Baldwin Organ. Start soon as possi- 
ble. Contact: Marguerite Milne (416) 259-7731 
or Ethel Peters (416) 215-1765. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Pickering 
Village, invites applications for the position of 
Organist and Director of Music. Allen Organ. 
Teaching privileges. Modern facilities. Letters 
of interest and resumes to: Mrs. Doris M. 
Waters, 57 Hills Road, Ajax, Ontario L1S 
2W2. 


r 
Sarnia, Ontario, Central United Church re- 
uries Organist/Choir Director for August 1, 
ose Three-manual Casavant Organ. One 
Sunday morning service. Teaching oppor- 
tunities available, studio provided. Salary 
negotiable, beginning $10,000. Resumes to the 
Music Committee, Central United Church, 220 
eorge Street, Sarnia, Ontario N7T 4N9. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
hurch, Markham, Ontario. This is a challeng- 
ing opportunity in a growing church environ- 
ent. Resumes and letters of interest may be 
nt to Mr. John Buie, c/o St. Andrew’s 


hurch, 143 Main St. N., Markham, Ont. L3P 
1Y2, or call (416) 294-0457. 


DEATHS 


Andrew’s Church, Cobden, Ont., and St. 
Andrew’s Church, Foresters Falls, life 
member of WMS, member of PCW, leader 
of the Explorers, associated with Lochwin- 
noch Presbyterian Church, died in Kingston 
on March 31. 

FISHER, ALFRED (SAM), 64, lifetime 
member of Burns Church, Ashburn, Ont., 
member of the Board of Managers for 33 
years, active choir member, and church and 
community worker. 

HORNELL, MRS. AGNES, 99, charter 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., life member of WMS, Feb. 5. 

JUDD, RACHEL T., 101, charter member of 
Glenview Church, Toronto, mother of 
Muriel Brown (Mrs. F.H.), former WMS 
deaconess, died in Windsor on April 4. 

KNIGHT, WALTER ERNEST, 67, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, Ont., 
April 13. 

MacBRAYNE, KATE IVY (KIT), 86, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, 
Ont., March 24. 

MacPHERSON, NEIL ANGUS, 78, elder for 
20 years of St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, 
N.S., Oct. 19, 1985. 

MACRAE, DUNCAN MACLEOD, 81, elder 
of St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, N.S., for 
53 years, former Clerk of Session, 
Representative Elder and Superintendent of 
Sunday School, Feb. Ist. 

McMILLAN, MRS. FAYE, 51, member of 


Alen o> 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Small Church Organ required for Sunday 
School use — preferably in good condition. 
St. Columba Presbyterian Church, Box 85, 
Dalkeith, Ontario KOB 1E0. 


Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., May 10. 

MITCHELL, SIMEON CHARLES, 65, elder 
at Forest Glade Presbyterian Church, Wind- 
sor, Ont., for the past 8 years, and former- 
ly an elder at Strathcona Church, Kingston, 
Ont. 

MORRIS, ARTHUR N., 93, longtime member 
of First Church, Regina, Sask., April 22. 

PARKE, J. HERBERT, longtime member and 
elder of Coldstream Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont., President of the Men’s Club, 
Scouter, Feb. 12. 

SEELY, JOHN A.B., 72, elder for 23 years of 
Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., longtime 
member of the Board of Managers and 
Board of Trustees, and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Building Committee for the rebuilding 
of the new church during the Seaway 
Works, April 8. 

TANNER, LAWRENCE WORDEN, 77, elder 
of Westminster Church, Paisley, Ont., for 
25 years, March 28. 

WOODWORK, DAVID JOHN, 73, lifetime 
member, and elder of Knox Church, Bin- 
brook, Ont., Clerk of Session for 32 years, 
April 24. 

ZONDAG, JOHN Sr., member of St. Andrew’s 
Hespeler Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., and father of the Rev. John Zondag, 
Jr., minister of Faith Presbyterian Church 
in Fort McMurray, Alta. 


O 


Northern Hammond Organ, church model C-2, 
excellent condition — $2500. Call Mrs. J. Best 
(705) 726-1715 after 7 p.m. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 


AND 


Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Rabe 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


Bl ie3to 
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CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also ° 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've pro- 
bably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

¢ memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


a 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 


broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and 


visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we'll send you...a 
‘‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
LiL2r: 
416-639-0806. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, custom 
decorated to sell you, your church, business or 
school. Our policy: Prompt service, friendly and 
helpful. 


“Secure a ME ILOLy 


Anniversary Family Tree 
Plates Plates 
Spoons, Clubs, 
Key Fobs, Schools, 
etc. oe Churches. 
Your memory in handpainted 22 carat gold for 
$29.95. 
Let us make your convention memorable with 
your personalized organization souvenir. 
Phone for your order today! 
We will mail it to your home. 


HERITAGE ARTS 
CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive, 
St. Catharines, 
Ontario 
L2N 1L1 


at Arts ¢, 


ye Ym, 


Wy 


Ce orateg in cot 


COMMEMORATIVE 


PROVEN 


FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 


ATTENTION 
Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions 
Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia 
~ Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each 


Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. LAN 
G 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. Te KR 


WADE tA, 


NbUA2 


DECORATED IN = 


BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA . 
Tel. (705) 466-2847 Hey ay 8 


LOM 1GO0 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATIONS 
Ford, Rev. Gordon, Markham, St. Andrew’s | 
Church, Ont., June 22. 
Hurd, Rev. James, Toronto, Knox Church, 
Ont., June 15. 

Mok, Rev. Joseph, Toronto, Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 22. 
Morris, Rev. Jean, Toronto, Glenview Church, 

Ont., June 20. 


INDUCTIONS 

Johnston, Rev. Ian K., Winchester, St. Paul’s | 
Church, Ont., Jan. 12. 

Parke, Rev. Kyung Nam, Toronto, Choong 

Hyun Presbyterian Church, Ont. May 25. 


RECOGNITION 
Mok, Rev. Joseph, as O.M. at Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., May 
22. 


DESIGNATION 
Terpstra, Miss Charlene, to the Order of the 
Diaconal Ministries; to work within the 
Presbytery of East Toronto, June 22. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 
1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., CIA 1R2. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., BOK 
1S0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., E0G 1ZO0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Wallace MacKinnon, Box 1191, 27 
Casselman Road, Morrisburg, Ont., KOC 
1X0. . 

Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet Street, 
Saint-Laurent, Que.,: H4L 2K1. 


_ Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot-_ 
tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K1. (effective Aug. Ist) 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q:, Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Quebec, . 
H9X 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. | 


Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1SO. 

Beaverton-Gamebridge pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A. Harvey Self, St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Leaksdale, Ont., LOC 1C0. 

‘Doon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church, 

- Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders 

Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 

- Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 


‘Kitchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
bridge, Ont., N1S 3R8. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 

_ Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 2B3. 

‘Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1Z0. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. S.C. Sullivan, 73 Larch Street, 
Sudbury, Ont., P3E 1B8. 

Toronto, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West 


| 
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ATTENTION 


Secretaries 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Keep an accurate record in your files of 
all additions, deletions and corrections 
sent to the Circulation Department. 


Do not send duplications or your 
subscribers may receive two copies. 


Please send address changes promptly. 
If we have not received the new address, 
a subscriber’s name will be deleted im- 
mediately when a Record is returned by 
the post office because of non-delivery. 


Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Drive, 
Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, 97 Bidewell Avenue, 
Downsview, Ont., M3H IKI. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 630 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John Con- 
gram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1MS. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 
Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 
W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 50 
Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John Neil, 
Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 2C0. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. D. Ian 


Attach 
label 


Victor, P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont., NON 
1RO. 


Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rey. W.L. 
Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., NOA 
1A0. 

Kincardine, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Black, P.O. Box 35, Tiverton, Ont., NOG 
2TO. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Ontario 
St., Stratford, Ont., N5A 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, Knox, and Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine, 8280 
Willoughby Drive, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
B26 Oe, 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodbine Ave., St. 
Catharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 


Old Address: 


or 
include 
label code 
numbers 


New Address (print or type) 


Address: 


Effective Date: 


postal code 


New Congregation: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] Name: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 


| 50 Wynford Drive 
| Don Mills, Ontario 
| 
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Whitechurch, Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Allison Ramsay, P.O. Box 54, 


Lucknow, Ont., NOG 2HO. 


Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 


NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Atikokan, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Glass, 936 Shevlin Ave., Fort Frances, 
Ont., P9A 3R7. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., 
0X0. 


Bruce 
ROM 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. M. 
Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood. Sask.. SOG 


5L0. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles Scott, 
2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., VIG 4H8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS (effective 
Sept. Ist, 1986). 

Edmonton, Dayspring Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Allan Young, 10935 - 38th 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alta., T6J OK6. 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818-5th Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 
Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H 
2G3. 

New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


AUGUST 


Verses 


11:33-54 


Jeremiah 
Jeremiah 
Jeremiah 


Ezekiel 
Ezekiel 
Psalm 
Hebrews 
Hebrews 


SEPTEMBER 


Book Verses 


Ezekiel 
Psalm 


I Timothy 
I Timothy 


12:20-36 
8:1-9:9 


I Timothy 
I Timothy 


Daniel 
Revelation 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 
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Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyicr 


Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn-— 


aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 1155 
Thurlow St., ‘Vancouver, B.C., V6E 1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, House 3, Royal Rds. 
FMO Victoria, Victoria, B.C., VOS 1BO0. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 


Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl 


French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. E.,_ 


Milton, Ont., L9T 2X9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten- 


sion opportunities in Ontario and Western 


Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.” 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Quebec: 
The Rev. P. Lyle Sams, 
106 Ste. Anne, 
Quebec City, Que., GIR 3X8. 
Telephones: C. (418) 694-1347 
R. (418) 694-1347 oO 
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MEDITATION 


BrucesMies 


tanding on the Promises 


ert Ul — “Comfort and hope’ 


\ 
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H xile? Removed from the Promised Land? To be absent from the Place given 
Luto them by God? Yes to each question. 
It had actually happened. The year was 586 B.C. and King Nebuchadnezzar 
f Babylon had had enough after years of skirmishes. Once and for all, he 
sstroyed Jerusalem and took most of the people with him back to Babylon. The 
sraelites were utterly defeated and would now be classed as exiles. 

Psalm 137 tells us of their torment of mind and heart. **By the rivers of Babylon 


se sat down; there we wept when we remembered Zion. Those who captured 
| 


Ever feel exiled? 
SOMe Wilde Lost. 
somewhat forsaken? 


The lomeliiess 
deépensmtie 
forsakenness 

intensifies. 


Read: Psalm 3/7, isatah 40:1-5 


is told us to sing — entertain them. 
dow can we sing a song to the Lord 
na foreign land?”’ 


When they thought seriously of 


heir plight, they recognized the exile 
is God's judgment on them. They had 
yeen unfaithful to him. They had 
orgotten his laws and had neglected 
o live out their responsibilities as the 
>ovenant people. 

They must have wondered, 
1owever, how long the punishment 
would last, how long the Lord God 
would keep them from the land that 
qe had given them. After all, they 
were in a place where they didn’t 
delong! (How long, O Lord, how 
ong? Ever wondered that, in the mid- 
dle of the night, or as you sat beside 
4 hospital bed?) 

Then it happened many years later. 
A new word was heard. A new pro- 
phet appeared among the people. The 
note that was sounded? Hope! **Com- 
fort my people,’ says our God, 
“Comfort them! Encourage the peo- 


ple of Jerusalem. Tell them they have 
suffered long enough and their sins are 
now forgiven. The glory of the Lord 
will be revealed. The Lord himself has 
promised this.”’ 

What did it mean for the exiles? 
They could go home. They could once 
again enjoy the promise the Lord had 
made to them a long time ago, that 
they would have land, their own land 
in which to live and *‘be fruitful and 
multiply.” 

And so it happened. In a rather 
unexpected manner mind you. Cyrus 
of Persia came to power, defeated the 
Babylonians and gave permission to 
the Israelites to return home. 

What did it mean for the exiles? 
God had not forgotten them! He was 
still Lord of time and space and 
destiny. He could still give shape to 
history. He was the Divine Director 
and the universe was unfolding as he 
had decided it should. 

What does the note of comfort and 
hope mean for us? We who live on this 


side of Easter know that *‘the glory of 
the Lord’’ was revealed in the Word 
that was made flesh and that dwelt 
among us and whose glory we beheld 
and who sent the Comforter, to re- 
main with us, for ever. Can you see 
the tie-in? Comfort ye, my people ..... 
the Comforter and “‘the glory of the 
Lord will be revealed’ ... “‘and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, fully 
grace and truth.’ Coincidence? No 
way. Divine drama. 

On what promise are we supposed 
to stand? The promise of the Com- 
forter, who took over where Jesus left 
off. Remember when he told his 
disciples that he would not leave them 
adrift, but that he would send the 
Spirit, the Comforter, who would re- 
main with them always? 

Ever feel exiled? Somewhat lost, 
somewhat forsaken? You know that 
you shouldn’t be where you are but 
you haven't the slightest idea how to 
get from point A to point B. The 
loneliness deepens, the forsakenness 
intensifies. 

The Lord God knows where you 
are. Imagine: he found his people in 
Babylon. He can find you. And if you 
really want to “‘go home” then he will 
show you the way. 

Go home? You mean die? No. To 
‘90 home” to him in faith is to live! 
He invites you. He promises that the 
front door is open, that you are 
welcome. 

Exiled? This is your invitation to 
change your status and become a 
citizen — a citizen of his kingdom. 


Ibs God, shaping the destiny of 
your people, making promises 
and keeping them, ever faithful and 
never swerving from your divine pur- 
pose, thank you for not giving up on 
us. You have promised us the Com- 
forter: may we sense that Presence, 
each day and night. In Jesus” name, 
Amen. ‘oe 
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Site of the 112th General Assembly 


The University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 


The Stevenson-Lawson Building appears 
in the foreground; directly behind it, and 
flying the Canadian flag, is University Col- 
lege; the clock tower of Middlesex Col- 
lege appears in the background. rt 
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God defend me tolerantly at the arguments over hymnbook revisions south of our border. 


American Episcopalians, Seventh-day Adventists, and Latter-Day Saints, 


z A all of whom produced new hymnals in 1985, have since been deluging their 
from my friends; magazine editors with letters attacking or defending lines, stanzas, and en- 
I d f d tire hymns. The Christian Reformed Church’s governing General Synod 

Can aeren sang its way through every item proposed for inclusion in its forthcoming 


new book, whose editorial committee insisted on spreading the blame. Mean- 


myself against while this committee’s United Methodist counterpart, in a vain bid to 


forestall controversy, took a Gallup-style poll of its denomination, only to 


my enemies.” find that the same hymns headed both their ‘‘best loved’’ and ‘‘most 
detested”’ lists. How can one combination of verse and music arouse such 

For a good millennium this sentiment, passionate, and yet contrasting, reactions? 
in variant versions, has been around in Your feelings about any hymn might fairly be expected to develop out 
world literature; and a fair number of of your particular experience with it. Small wonder, then, that the very 
sacred songs have earned the right to echo qualities which endear ‘‘What a friend we have in Jesus’’ to most church- 
it, if only they could. goers, terrify organists, and perhaps ministers. Despite its plural pronouns, 
Since all Canadian denominations large that hymn is so intensely personal that singers can hardly resist dragging 
enough to provide a viable market for a the short notes and rushing the long ones, as the familiar tune’s rhythmic 
hymnal are equipped with collections structure gives them every inducement to do. An organist, responsible for 
unlikely to fall apart physically in this cen- holding together the singing of a congregation bent on turning every one 
tury, we can for the moment smile to his own way, is bound to feel frustrated and resentful — as might the 
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yric’s author, Joseph Scriven, if he had not drowned 100 
years ago this October. For he did not include it in the col- 
ection of his sacred verse printed at Peterborough in 1869; 
1e preferred to write out a copy for anyone he met whom 
ne thought it might help, believing that this hymn was far 
setter suited to individual than to corporate use. Probably 
ae never heard the tune which American lawyer Charles Con- 
verse wrote for it, after coming across it in the newspaper 
20 which one of Scriven’s neighbours had sent it. Even Con- 
verse was thinking mainly of helping the Sunday School class 
which he taught in Erie, PA. Neither man could have guessed 
that his work would be introduced by Ira Sankey to the huge 
crowds attracted by D.L. Moody’s evangelistic campaigns. 
_ Perhaps Sankey never fully appreciated the distinction be- 
tween what he, as a skilled soloist, could render effectively, 
and tunes which can safely be entrusted to a heterogenous 
crowd, for he likewise popularized ‘‘The Ninety and Nine”’ 
and ‘‘Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.’’ Similarly, George Bennard 
intended to sing ‘‘The Old Rugged Cross’’ himself at 
meetings of the Salvation Army, to which he belonged when 
he wrote that hymn shortly after Sankey’s death. 

Forty years later a comparable fate befell an appealing 
Swedish folk-tune for which, in the 1880s, a Lutheran pastor 
in that country had written verse expressing adoration of the 

‘might and majesty of God. His hymn came to the USA with 
‘Swedish immigrants, whose children enjoyed singing it in 
English as well — and thus it came to the notice of one of 
Billy Graham’s associates, who streamlined out of it all the 
‘subtleties which he deemed beyond the immediate grasp of 
the people whom the great postwar evangelist was trying to 
reach. These crowds in turn heard ‘‘How Great Thou Art’’ 
from George Beverly Shea, whose vocal control and artistry 
kept him from swallowing its low notes and howling its high 
ones. But he could not keep the luckless song away from 
amateurs apparently determined to display their lack of both 
his skill and his sincerity. No return to the reverence of the 
Swedish original is apt to appeal to persons aspiring only 
to bawl the climax without going blue in the face; but as age 
mutes them, Pastor Boberg’s intentions may yet resurface. 

So, conceivably, might those of C. Austin Miles, who in 

1912 published ‘‘In the Garden’’ along with a note explain- 
ing that it was based on, and should be used in conjunction 
with, St. John 20:11-18. On the lips of an ecstatic Mary 
Magdalene, its words make good sense. But later Miles 
parted with the copyright, and with it the power to insist on 

appearance of the explanatory note. Wrenched from its scrip- 
tural roots, the poor piece fell prey to singers beguiled by 
its succulent melody; their quavering and emoting turned it 
_ into a mishmash of escapist subjectivity and sentimentalism, 
repellent to hearers with no way of finding out the Miles was 
blameless for what has befallen his brain-child. 
| 
| 


It would thus seem that to head hate-lists, a hymn must 
be not bad — for then it would simply sink without trace 
_— but so good in at least one respect that people whose 
limited powers should prompt them to leave it alone cannot 
bear to do so. No poorly-crafted hymn could survive even 
decades of inept renditions in contexts its framers never 
_ envisaged for it; but it may acquire guilt-by-association in 
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the minds of people who sense that something is amiss. AF 
for instance, dread the splendid Welsh tune ‘‘Hyfrydol,”’ 
because for a while I had to play it once a month to “‘Love 
divine, all loves excelling’’ at the behest of a minister who 
hoped that, if his congregation sang enough about love, they 
might show some; but a dozen years of his hymnic hinting 
produced no noticeable change. Later, I played *‘Let there 
be peace on earth, and let it begin with me’’ (whose author, 
by the way, is Canadian) for a teacher who hoped thereby 
to induce the girls in her charge to rule at least a few holds 
out of bounds when they came to blows; but they likewise 
went happily on savaging each other, and never made the 
connection at all. Therefore I can’t help wondering how many 
other expressions of dislike for a given sacred song are really 
well-founded objections to what the speaker has heard done 
to it and with it — examples, in other worlds, of blaming 
the victim. oO 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and free- 
lance writer. 
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na Ue ROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


A private matter no more: setting a scenario 


testimony of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those in the healing 
professions. 
The church would have to base its 
case on the consistency of its own in- 
ternal regulations and its adherence to | 
whatever it was that constituted the 


() fs 26, The Toronto Star, the daily newspaper with the largest 
circulation in Canada, carried, on its Religion page, a report on an 


organization called *‘The Presbyterian Gay Alliance.’’ The Star and its religion 
editor, Michael McAteer, did not initiate the story: the initiative was taken by 
The Presbyterian Gay Alliance itself. Members had notified the Star that they 
were marching in Toronto’s annual (so it seems now) Gay Pride Day, under a 
banner identifying themselves, and by implication, their cause. They then sought 


out Mr. McAteer for an interview on which the story is based. 


One of the principals involved is a 
student at Knox who has not been cer- 
tified by Presbytery and is not eligi- 
ble for ordination. It is my understand- 
ing that he has not sought certification, 
nor made a secret out of being 
homosexual. He did, however, apply 
for a summer student appointment in 
a suburban Toronto congregation and 
was denied appointment when he ad- 
mitted, on being asked, that he was 
gay. Another spokesperson for the 
Alliance is a graduate of Ewart, cur- 
rently employed in social work and 
awaiting, or interested in, designation 
as a member of the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries. She is aware of the jeopar- 
dy in which she has placed this ambi- 
tion by ‘going public.’ Though the 
identity of both persons is now a mat- 
ter of public record, their names are 
not germane to the point of this 
editorial. 

What is germane is the obvious fact 
that the issue is no longer an ‘in- 
house’ concern, but one that could 
eventually involve the church and the 
legislation that will arise out of the in- 
terpretation of the Charter of Rights. 
It is very likely that employers will not 
be allowed to discriminate in hiring 
against avowedly homosexual 
persons. 

Of course, the churches are usual- 
ly considered to be in a different 
category when it comes to employer- 
employee relationships, most especial- 
ly when the employees are clergy. 
Nevertheless, the churches are not in 
a legislation-free zone. Clergy must 
pay Unemployment Insurance; their 
pension plan is subject to the oversight 
of the civil authority; they receive per- 
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Should we be 
charged with 
discrimination... 


how would we 
defend our 
position? 


mission to perform marriages from the 
state; they serve congregations and 
denominations to whom the govern- 
ment grants charitable organization 
status and the power to issue receipts 
for income tax deductions; they 
themselves receive special considera- 
tion on their income tax, for example, 
in being able to deduct fair rental 
value for their accommodation if they 
are not living in a manse. 

Should we be charged with 
discrimination in our refusal to ordain 
avowedly practising homosexuals, 
how would we defend our position? 
As I have said in this space once 
before, the overwhelming weight of 
medical/psychiatric evidence is that 
true homosexuality is somehow in- 
herent and is untreatable. (The 
evidence for ‘cures’ offered by certain 
self-styled and self-promoting faith 
healers is as suspect as their ‘cures’ 
for other dysfunctions.) I know that 
there are those who doubt. this 
evidence, but such would be the 


authority for those regulations. 

The Declaratory Act passed at | 
General Assembly in 1981, dealing 
with the question of ministers pur- 
posefully absenting themselves from 
the ordination of women elders or 
ministers, allowed for liberty of con- 
science on this matter, but not liberty 
of action. In other words, ministers 
were allowed to believe that the or- 
dination of women was wrong and 
unscriptural, but they had to behave 
as if they did not. There is a fun- 
damental inconsistency here, which 
lends itself to an argument that could 
be put something like this. ‘‘The 
church and its ministers are entitled to 
reserve to their consciences the ques- 
tion of the validity of ordaining prac- 
tising homosexuals, but there is 
nothing — except ‘blatant discrimina- 
tion’ that prevents them from pro- 
ceeding in practise so to do. Nor 
should they be entitled to refuse by 
absenting themselves.’’ 

An appeal to the authority of scrip- 
ture could be met with a similar 
defence. As it was successfully (and 
in my opinion, correctly) argued that 
the prohibition against women speak- 
ing out or accepting leadership posi- 
tions within the church was cultural- 
ly conditioned, so too was Paul’s con- 
demnation of homosexuality condi- 
tioned by his knowledge of it being 
limited to promiscuous behaviour. 
Moreover, the argument would run, 
he did not have the information 
available to the church through the 
research of modern medical science. 

Nor do quotations from the Old 
Testament avail much, though some 
of my correspondents seem to think 
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Our two Assemblies 


Our Principal Clerk Emeritus, 
Donald C. MacDonald, gave us 
severe warning about ‘‘The ‘Tenth 
Group’ — more bane than boon’’ 
(June Record). He deserves our 
thanks, for too few are aware of the 
threat to Presbyterianism posed by 
well-meaning folk among us. Now 
Clerks are supposed to be our canon 
lawyers; Dr. MacDonald is doing us 
a favour by continuing that role even 
in retirement. 

The Clerk’s point about the so- 
called Tenth Group is that this strange 
innovation in the format of Assemblies 
opens doors to further essays in 
generating and hearing opinions, in 
denial of our chosen way of govern- 
ing ourselves. Everybody likes to 
gather together to get things off chests 
— and the small group method, free 
flowing and diligently reported in 
reams of paper, gladdens the hearts of 
social analysts and animateurs these 
days. 

It’s as if we now run two 
‘Assemblies, at the same time and 
place. One is attended by those com- 
missioners (i.e. presbyters duly nam- 
ed in rotation) who come prepared by 
a year of session and presbytery 
business, familiar with both the form 
and the content of Assembly matters. 
They know that this is not a con- 
ference, congress or parliament, but 
a court. It may involve delicate and 
momentous matters, the future of in- 
dividuals, congregations and more; 
they are prepared to accept such heavy 
responsibility as their commission. 

But a second assembly of people 
happens too. Many commissioners are 
not prepared for the weighty matter of 
a court. They seek inspiration, 
fellowship, small group interaction. 
They relish the opening ‘‘briefing ses- 
sions’’ because, at last, they get fill- 
ed in on the agenda. They are en- 
couraged by the Young Adult 
Observers, who, though without 
responsibility or accountability, are 
allowed to speak on any issue they 
wish. 


The first group seek the forum of 
debate to make up their minds toward 
the vote; the second group have their 
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minds made up in large part by the 
briefing sessions. The Tenth Group 
reinforces the trend to turn ourselves 
into a conference met for mutual 
stimulation, rather than our highest 
court met for judicial and legislative 
decision-making. (Our forebears gave 
their lives for the right to hold General 
Assembly; is it any longer worth that 
much?) 


But of course, the second assembly 
is a sign of our times. If this is what 
sO many want (according to the 
evaluation forms — if one is prepared 
to trust these and their interpreters) 
perhaps we should reform our system, 
and give up the pretence of 
presbyterianism. For instance, one 
small group — Clerks and a 
Moderator — could do the judicial 
stuff during the year, while General 
Assembly could cater to the needs and 
interests of the majority. We could 
have a large convention, an annual 
Congress. 


Or whatever the Assembly in its 
wisdom deems best. 

Dr. Joseph C. McLelland, 

Pointe Claire, Que. 


The devil’s message 
not coming through 


I am writing in response to a letter 
by Donna Hamilton of Burlington, en- 
titled ‘‘Black is black and white is 
white.’’ (July-August) In this letter 
Donna wrote, ‘‘Religious rock music 
is just another way Satan has of 
twisting the truth and covering the sin 
just enough to make us believe it is not 
there.’’ She also seemed to feel that 
teen depression and suicide are due to 
the deceiving tunes of rock and roll. 


I don’t think that I need ask how 
wide of a range music Donna has 
heard. If in fact she has heard a wide 
range, she hasn’t listened very well. 
I may ask if she has heard singer Bil- 
ly Joel’s song, ‘‘Only Human,”’ writ- 
ten with the intent purpose of helping 
to prevent suicide. The song includes 
lines like, “‘You’re only human, 
you’re bound to make your share of 
mistakes.’’ and ‘‘You better believe 
that there’ll be times when you’ll feel 


like a stumblin’ fool....But hold on, | 
‘till that ’ol second wind comes 
along.’’ 

Or what about the Whitney 
Houston’s revival of the movie theme 
“‘The Greatest Love.’’ The song is far 
from depressing, and the first verse is 
as follows: ‘‘I believe the children are 
our future, teach them well and let 
them lead the way. Show them all the 
beauty they possess inside. Give them 
a sense of pride, to make it easier, let 
the children’s laughter remind us how 
we used to be.’’ 

If the devil is giving us a message 
in these songs, it’s certainly not com- 
ing through when the song plays for- 
ward; and backwards, well, you might 
as well pick messages out of a chorus 
of cows. 

However, you are not alone Don- 
na. Pat Boone (if that’s any consola- 
tion) objected to Duran Duran (a sing- 
ing group) playing their song ‘‘Dance 
Into the Fire’’ at Live Aid last year. 
In response to that, and other songs 
that have been opposed to on the 
grounds of being Satanic, I have only 
one thing to say. Let’s give the kids 
of North America a little bit of credit. 
Just because Duran Duran says so, 
I’m sure that millions of teenagers 
won’t go hurling themselves into open 
fireplaces. Not all teenagers are 
senseless! 

When I read letters by Ms. 
Hamilton and others on the same topic 
I tend to agree with The Rolling 
Stones’ song ‘‘Sympathy For The 
Devil,’’ because if people are pinning 
everything that annoys them onto 
Satan, he needs some. 

Elizabeth Greene, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Hallelujah for Hayes! 


In reading past issues of The 
Record, I have noticed that most of the 
letters are lengthy, literary and most 
often written by VIPs. However, I 
have still decided to write to you as 
I feel very strongly on the article 
‘*What I want to say to you about mar- 
riage’ in the June ’86 issue by Mr. 
Hayes, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cobourg, Ontario. 

Hallelujah! Mr. Hayes has given us 


| , 


the guide for making marriages work. 
It is time that we publicized his type 
of teachings instead of the glitter and 
glamour that attracts so many only to 
cause acute disappointment when they 
find out it doesn’t last or wasn’t even 
there at all. 
_ I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to Stephen Hayes for sharing this 
article with us. 
(Mrs.) Bev. Foubert, 
Barrie, Ont. 


‘Reading more of Calvin 


In his letter in the July-August issue 
(re: ‘‘Wicked Wedge or Holy 
- Hook’’), Glenn Cooper suggested that 

I had not read Calvin’s chapter on 
-Paedobaptism. I would like to urge 
him and others to read it carefully. 
Mr. Cooper reports: ‘‘Calvin insists 
they [water and Spirit] are to be 
understood together: that is, the Spirit 
of God acts through the waters of bap- 
tism.’’ I would like to quote Calvin 
himself: he says that the opponents of 
_ infant baptism ‘‘are in error in imagin- 
_ ing that there is any mention of bap- 


tism in this passage.’’ (John 3:5ff) 
I would also like to comment on the 
question of arguing from the absence 
of children at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. Mr. Cooper here 
quotes Calvin: “‘If there were any 
force in such arguments....’’ I realize 
that arguments from silence can be 
weak: Calvin is saying that this is so 
in the case of the Anabaptist attack on 
the ancient tradition of infant baptism. 
However, infant baptism itself has 
often been supported by such an argu- 
ment. And, in making what I still 
regard as a cautious use of an argu- 
ment from silence (I used the word 
‘‘incidentally’’), I was defending a 
different and presently threatened an- 
cient tradit:on, that of confirmation. 


William Manson, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


The risk of 
misrepresentation 

The article by Andrew Faiz, 
‘‘Christ in the Art of the Indian sub- 
continent,’’ risks a misrepresentation 
of Rabrindranath Tagore. This great 


Bengali poet is said to have influenc- 
ed non-Christian artists by discover- 
ing ‘‘in Christ a universal theme’ 
(Record, June, 1986). Furthermore, 
‘*Salvation was ours for the taking, 
and our Christmas, wrote Tagore, 
would be when we open up and let 
Christ into our lives.”’ 

The above words may have occur- 
red in conjunction with an address on 
‘‘Christ on Christmas’’ given by 
Tagore at a non-religious seasonal 
festival in the earlier months of 1910. 
Professor Mukherji, Tagore’s 
biographer and one-time associate, 
designates this unprecedented occur- 
rence as a turning-point from Rabrin- 
dranath’s earlier ‘‘Hindu only’’ posi- 
tion. However, the succeeding page in 
The Life of Tagore specifies: 
[Tagore] argued that the distinct 
character of a religion need not work 
against its universality... The seeds of 
this universality, he held, were to be 
found in the Brahmo faith.’ (New 
Dehli: Probhat Kumar Mukherji, 
1977, pp. 134-5). 

In fact, the Brahmo Samaj, a Hin- 

continued on page 32 


“Just think — in centuries to come this Promised Land of ours will be the happiest 


and most peaceful part of the world.” 


7/September, 1986 


Bert Hielema 


In the following ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent,’’ reference is made to 
Dr. Charles Cochrane’s article, ‘Church and State in Public Educa- 
tion,’ in February’s Record. Though we have a devoted and at- 
tentive readership, it would be too much to expect total recall of 
the articles, or that the February Record is within everyone’s reach. 
However, Mr. Hielema’s references are both brief enough and clear 
enough that his case can be made without reference to Dr. 
Cochrane’s complete text. JRD 


N« that Dr. Cochrane in the February issue has introduced the can of worms 
which ‘Religion and Education’ has become in mainline Protestant church- 
es, and perhaps punctured it a bit, let me proceed with prayerfully prying this 
can of worms open somewhat further. 

I agree with Dr. Cochrane that the state ‘‘has no mandate whatever either to 
teach ‘religion’ (whatever that may be) or to support it.”’ However, I would have 
liked to see: (1) Dr. Cochrane define ‘religion’. I believe one’s definition of 
‘religion’ is cruical to understanding the involvement of the church in education. 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT I 


Religion and Education — a real can of worms 


Furthermore, Dr. Cochrane (2) fail- 
ed to deal with the role of the parent 
in education, and (3) neglected to give 
a clearly defined position of the 
church’s task in ‘Christian Education.’ 

Let me elaborate on these three 
points. 


(1) What is ‘religion’? 

The theologian Paul Tillich says that 
religion has to do with ‘‘The search 
for meaning, and the action of God in 
human life.’’ Questions such as Who 
am I? What am I doing here? Is there 
purpose in life? are essentially 
‘religious’ questions. Confessed or 
repressed, Christian or atheist, every 
person lives by certain ultimate 
beliefs. ‘Religion’ is indeed the driv- 
ing force of all human activity. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘religion’ which 
dominates our Western culture is not 
Christianity but secular materialism 
and humanism. Based on Tillich’s 
definition, a credit course in ‘world 
religions’ or the stammering of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the public school 
may even have a negative effect on the 
‘Christian’ development of the child: 
the possibility exists that the introduc- 
tion of Christian values without Chris- 
tian commitment may become 
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mockery. 

(2) The place of the parent 
in education. 

Though I am an elder and Sunday 
School teacher in the Presbyterian 
Church, I cannot agree with the final 


...education forms 
a major component 


of the overall 
nurture of the child 


sentence of Dr. Cochrane’s article. He 
writes: “‘The teaching of the Christian 
Faith to children and young people is 
the cherished privilege and duty of the 
Church alone.’’ In contrast to this 
assertion, our most biblical and elo- 
quent Living Faith statement, adopted 
by the Presbyterian Church in 1984, 
Says: 

8.2.4. Parents in caring for their 
children are mediators of God’s love 
and discipline. They are called to raise 


their children within the Covenant | 
Community to be faithful to vows taken | 
at Baptism to nurture them in the Faith | 
by teaching and example. | 


I would like to make a few com- | 
ments on this beautiful statement by | 
singling out three words: covenant, 
nurture and teaching, (or education). | 


Covenant: In the Bible, covenant | 
means ‘religion.’ By his Word, God 
called into being an order of creation | 
culminating in man. By that Word he | 
gave man his favour and brought |} 
humankind into a life of conscious | 
‘covenantal’ fellowship with himself. | 
Without the Covenant there is no | 
Christian Religion, no real fellowship 
between God and man, no exchange 
of love and faithfulness. Without the 
Covenant a person would just be an 
instrument in God’s hand, but when 
God created humanity he had more 
than a tool in mind: he made a 
creature that could respond to him. 
God’s covenant is the underlying unity 
that embraces all human acts and all 
societal relationships. That covenant 
is not merely an ecclesiastical matter, 
a 20-minute sermon or a short session 
in Sunday School: that covenant — 
that religious commitment — em- 
braces all possible earthly relation- 
ships, just as one’s ‘religious’ orien- 
tation, one’s ‘philosophy,’ one’s 
‘ultimate driving force’ in life even- 
tually will form one’s family, mar- 
riage, education, work, politics, 
worship.... 

The Living Faith confession holds 
parents responsible for the nurture of 
their children, which moves the 
discussion of Christian education from 
the arena of the church to the arena 
of the parents. Many believe that 
education belongs in the school while 
nurture belongs in the home. This ap- 
proach suggests a separation between 
the tasks of the school and the parents. 
According to the definition of religion 
discussed earlier, this is a false 


dichotomy. If religion is the driving 
force of all human activity, the ac- 
tivities of schools, churches and 
parents should support each other. 
They all are links in the chain of 
“training children in the way they 
‘should go’’ (Proverbs 22:6). Is there 
then really a difference between nur- 
‘ture and education? 

Education has to do with encourag- 
ing a child’s growth in understanding. 
‘It attempts to open children’s eyes to 
‘the reality of their world so that they 
can see it with understanding. Parents 
have a vital interest in how this open- 
‘ing up of understanding the world 
around them takes place. A Christian 
‘perspective in education asks that 
children learn to see the world in all 
‘its diversity as God’s creation and 
themselves as God’s responsible 
stewards. In this way there really is 
no separation between education and 
nurture. Rather, education forms a 
major component of the overall nur- 
ture of the child. Christian parents as 
_ members of the Covenant Communi- 
ty should be very concerned that the 
_ nurturing in the school fully confirms 

and deepens what children learn in 
home and church. Even the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of 
-Human Rights recognizes that 
“Parents have the prior right to 
choose the kind of education their 
_ children should receive.”’ 

_ For these reasons I have sent my 
_ five children to Christian schools. 

I know this is a contentious matter 
within the Presbyterian Church, a real 
can of worms. Yet, my commitment 
to the Christian day schools does not 
make me a narrow, divisive sectarian. 
I simply see it as a frank admission 
that there are a number of basic faith 
communities in Canada — Christian 
and non-Christian. In sending my 
children to a Christian school I simp- 
ly try to bear witness to the confes- 
sion, also of the Presbyterian Church, 
of the absolute Lordship of Jesus 
Christ. 


(3) What then is my idea 
of the role of the church in 
education? 

The church’s main mission is to 
preach the gospel in such a way that 
church members are inspired to act 
responsibly as citizens of God’s 


Kingdom in the world. The church as 
an institution need not have to do all 
things for, and be all things to, all peo- 
ple. The church is not the Kingdom, 
as the Roman Catholic Church 
believes. The church’s mission in 
education is limited to church educa- 
tion, the teachings of its specific doc- 
trines and, of course, the Sunday 
school and Bible classes which teach 
children and adults the Way of Salva- 
tion. Operating church schools — full- 
time day-school institutions — is not 
the task of the church. However, 
because it confesses the “‘absolute 
Lordship of Jesus Christ,’’ 
Presbyterian churches should en- 


courage Christian parents to form 
Christian schools or join existing 
ones. The church would certainly 
benefit from this: young people in 
Christian schools naturally see life as 
a unity, with home, church, school — 
indeed all of life — as part of the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. It is this 
Lordship that the church ought to 
preach. It is this proclamation that 
gives purpose to life, at a point in 
history where the religious question 
‘Ts there purpose in life?’’ is so often 
asked, and left unanswered. oO 


Mr. Hielema is an elder at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Tweed, Ontario. 


100" Bran Difference 


GOOD TASTE. 


High fibre and good taste? They dont 
hays go hand-in- hand: But Nabisco 100% 
BRAN‘® is gently toasted for 90 minutes to 
seal in all the goodness and flavour of sun- 


ripened bran. Whata delightful difference 
this gentle toasting makes! And the dif- 
ference is taste. Enjoy. 


9/September, 1986 


Douglas Lowry 


smokers’ rights 


[= one of the defenceless ones, a person who cannot stop you from causing 
hurt. You are a smoker. Not the ordinary smoker. You are one who stands 
on your RIGHTS. And I want to understand you. I want to know you and be 
a friend. But something keeps getting in the way. 

It isn’t just the smoke. 

It’s an attitude. You say our hurt doesn’t matter. 

I have a question for you. Maybe it will shock you. I hope so. Because I want 
to persuade you that we, the defenceless ones, do matter. And that you hurt 


If you feel you 
have a right 
to smoke, 
EXEerciscitt 
if you must. 
But please. 
Not near us. 


yourself if you pretend we do not 
matter. 


to ease up. The smoke was getting too 
much for me. And you stood on your 
rights. You knew I had no option but 
to move away. And you chainsmok- 
ed your defiance. 

I am your unborn child. I feel lucky; 
you want me! You are looking for- 
ward to holding me in your arms and 
caring for me. And you will love me. 
Yet you repeatedly cut down on the 
things I need to grow, and send me in- 
stead these strange poisons. And I use 
the only defence I have; I shut down. 
It takes twenty minutes for me to get 
going again. And it happens repeated- 
ly, every time you smoke. I won’t be 
as strong as I might have been, not as 


* * * 


Perhaps you would recognize me if 
we met. Or perhaps you would not. 
We defenceless ones wear many 
disguises. 

Tama child. You dangle a cigarette 
near me, then you wonder that I get 
irritable. You smoke in the car; 
perhaps you didn’t notice my eyes. 
They are red and hurting. I get sick 
a lot and that bothers you. You say 
you love me. I think you do. Why do 
you hurt me? 

I am another family in the 
restaurant. I asked you, courteously, 
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healthy, maybe not as bright. But at | 


least you will love me. I hope. 
You and I are adults. 


sionate person. But on this one sub- 


ject, I can’t get through to you. You | 
think that I am putting you on. I’m | 
not. Your smoke really hurts. It ir- | 


ritates my eyes and lungs. And the | 


headaches are real. Why can’t you | 


see? I don’t want to seem resentful. 
I hate the smoke precisely because it 
is a barrier between you and me. But 


I value you. I want you as a friend. | 


* 


* 


* 


scared that, by disregarding us 


defenceless ones, you are hurting | 


yourself. 
Perhaps you come from a different 
religious tradition, or from none at all. 


Forgive me; I put the question in the i 
context in which I have learned of : 


human rights and dignity. At the trial 
and crucifixion of Jesus, some people 
spat on him or struck him. Others 
mocked his seeming defencelessness. 
The question: If you had been there, 
would you have claimed the right to 
blow smoke in his face? ... There is 
nothing abstract about such a question. 
He always identified with the opress- 
ed. And he said that whatever you do 
to us defenceless ones, the least of 
these brethren, you do it unto him. 

Please do not despise our humani- 
ty. We too are flesh and blood. 
Perhaps we don’t have rights in your 
eyes. But you hurt yourself if you 
despise us. 

Please, if you must smoke, don’t do 
it near us. Don’t smoke near children 
at all. Don’t smoke if you are preg- 
nant. Don’t smoke where you don’t 
have the consent in advance of all 
present. If you feel you have a right 
to smoke, exercise it if you must. But 
please. Not near us. 

O 


We are | 
friends. You are otherwise a compas- | 


I promised you a question. I hope i 
you can hear what I am saying. I am | 


E REED 
ssionary to Central America 
d Caribbean 


2ople who su port the General Lean Cite four people alive today 
ssembly Budget are literally saving because of givings to the General 
Bes... Assembly Budget. 


sivings to the PUASEL helps reunite People that give, support develop- 
amilies...children have been brought ment...with wells...with agriculture 
hrough Mexico and the U.S. to ...with medical posts. 
yarents in Canada. 

PRESBYTERIANS SHARING 


...MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 
The General Assembly Budget needs $6,736,000. from congregations. 


Lloyd Robertson 


Watershed for the Left 


At ruling by the Ontario Supreme Court could have a profound effect 
on the fund-raising activities of the New Democratic Party and left-wing 
groups in Canada. This summer, Mr. Justice John White decided that the use 
of compulsory union dues to support political parties or social causes violates 
guarantees in the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

The subject of this landmark judgment is Merv Lavigne, a community college 
teacher from Haileybury, Ontario, who objected that a portion of his union dues 
went to such causes as the peace movement, abortion rights and the NDP. Judge 


PERSPECTIVE 


White said it is legitimate to compel 
payment of union dues as long as the 
money is used for collective bargain- 
ing. But use of compulsory dues for 
other purposes ‘‘cannot be justified in 
a free and democratic society.’’ The 
case will surely be appealed and will 
probably end up in the Supreme Court 
of Canada and become one of the 
watershed tests for the Charter. 
Mr. Lavigne’s case is being fund- 
ed by the National Citizens’ Coalition, 
generally regarded as a right-wing 
group with connections to business. 
Lavigne himself is a former Liberal 
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...the unions 
may be forced 
to justify 
some of their 
decisions to 
their memberships. 


party candidate. 

The union side argued that Lavigne 
should not complain about the use of 
his dues because decisions on where 
to spend money are the democratic 
right of the union and political ac- 
tivities have long been the hallmark of 
Canadian unionism. The Canadian 
Labour Congress, which intervened in 
the case, said Judge White’s decision 
Wipes out years of work by the coun- 
try’s labour movement. Shirley Carr, 
Congress president, said in a state- 
ment: ‘‘We are shocked by this deci- 
sion which runs counter to all the prin- 


ciples Canadian society and the Cana- 
dian labour movement have pursued 
in the last one hundred years and 
more.”’ 

Well, why shouldn’t a union be } 
allowed to send its money where it 
wishes? Corporations make contribu- 
tions to political causes. This aspect 
of the case was critical to Judge 
White’s ruling. It was his finding that 
the compelling of union dues is an ac- 
tion of the Ontario government and, 
as such, comes under the Charter. The 
union had argued that the collective 
agreement that forces Lavigne to pay 
dues is a private matter and therefore 
not subject to Charter provisions. But 
the judge said: ‘‘I conclude that it is 
the purpose of the Charter to permit 
review of situations where a govern- 
ment acts in such a way that the ef- 
fect of its action...potentially infringes 
a value protected by the Charter.” 

A comparison can be made here to 
the situation with the churches. While 
church executive bodies may not 
always spend money according to 
their parishioners wishes, the church 
members are not forced to make con- 
tributions. They can cut back dona- 
tions, specify the causes they wish to 
Support or, in extreme cases, 
withdraw funding altogether and 
organize a protest. 

Some of the expenditures made by 
various unions and the CLC have 
ranged from contributions to a cam- 
paign opposing the use of municipal 
money for a domed stadium in Toron- 
to, to forty thousand dollars for disar- 
mament groups, including the cam- 
paign against cruise missile testing. 

In the debate over Judge White’s 
controversial ruling, the unions may 
be forced to justify some of their deci- 
sions to their memberships. Canada’s 
left-wing political parties and activist 
groups may be forced to innovate new 
approaches to fund-raising. The result 
could have a salutary effect on all 
sides. TC 


Until his resurrection, Christ had a 
body like yours and mine, And with 
that body he said and did things that 
he wants his body, the Church, to con- 
tinue doing, Things like: 

-comforting the bereaved (Luke 

F:11-15; John | 1:42-40) 

feeding the hungry (Matthew 
15;32-39) 
praying with and for people (Luke 

23:24; John 17;1-26) 

defending the defenceless (Luke 

7:36-48; John 8:3-7) 

welcoming the stranger (Matiaew 

25:25) and the outcast (Luke 19:1-10) 

healing the sick (Matthew 4:23; 

8:3.16; 9:35; 12:13,22; etc.) 

helping people discover and under 

stand their faith (Matthew 28:19-20; 

Luke 4:18; 24:25-32) 

encouraging people to use their 

talents in service to others (Matthew 

5:18-22; 25:14-30; John 6:9-12) 

rebuking the righteous who would 

resort to force to impose their will 

(Matthew 26:47-52; Luke 9:51 +55) 
Many of these tasks need doing in your 
community, 


His body, the Church, can ac 
complish his work best when we 
discover what part of his body each ot 
us is, Would you be his hands to feed 
the hungry? Or his tongue to encourage 
the despondent? His feet to deliver 


Growing VisWwS=—"~ 


HOW THE BODY GROWS 


good news to the poor? His fingers to 
convey his healing touch? His eyes to 
see the children who are turned away? 


Remember, ‘“‘as in one body we have 
many members (read: tongue, fingers, 
ears, feet, etc.)...so we, though many, 
are one body in Christ’? (Romans 12:4). 
Read also 1 Corinthians 12:12-26, 
especially the conclusion: “Now you 
are the body of Christ and individual- 
ly members of it.” 


The Church grows as its members 
know how Christ wants to work 
through them. As Paul says, “where 
each separate part works as it should, 
the whole body grows and builds itself 
up through love”’ (Ephesians 4:16). 


Try not using your left hand while ty- 
ing bows, or getting dressed, or giving 
someone a hug. It will not be long 
before the muscles of the hand atrophy, 
the circulation slows down and even- 
tually the hand dies. So it is with new 
members in your congregation, 
especially with young people who have 
the energy and enthusiasm to be active 
parts of our communities of faith. 


Plan now, in Sessions, Church 
School classes, study groups, for ways 
to identify what function God wants us 
to fulfill in the Church so that Christ can 
live and work in our community. 


The Committee on Church Growth 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 
Hazel M. Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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HF rom the moment I boarded the plane I knew that this 
was going to be an odd assignment. Instead of the 
usual brand of piped-in music, selected for qualities of 
soothing innocuousness, the speakers vibrated to an only 
slightly tempered gospel piano version of ‘Standing On 
The Promises.’’ I am sure that most passengers paid their 
‘entertainment’ no mind, preferring in any case to trust 
in the promises of the airline to deliver us to Calgary safely 
and on time. We arrived safely, but in Edmonton. The 
fact that Calgary airport had been closed before we took 
off, having been subject to the worst spring snowstorm 
since people began to keep records of such things, deter- 
red not our airline from keeping its semi-appointed 
rounds. They got the province right, though the 
‘wilderness-to-go’ ambiance of the Edmonton runways 
came as something of a shock. Nature’s fickleness prov- 
ed to be more than an inconvenience to those on the flight, 
and more than a boon to purveyors of rubber footwear 
and topcoats in Edmonton and Calgary; it was a body blow 
to the Christian Festival’s opening rounds. Nearly two 
feet of wet snow in mid-May can dull the sense of an- 
ticipation of almost anything. 

It did provide an interesting difference of opinion among 
several of the speakers at the Festival, some choosing to 
interpet the unexpected moisture content on the local 
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geography as a sign of God’s benevolence to the hard- 
pressed and drought-stricken farmers, others seeing it 
simply as an inconveniently timed test of faith, worthy 
of yet another Ontario-type plot against the west. Of 
course, the Christian Festival was not alone in being in- 
convenienced — the snow, like the rain, falls on more 
than the just. It also fell on the road crew of the splendid 
Canadian rock group Rush, forcing the cancellation of 
their Edmonton concert, and leaving the group’s members 
stranded with us in Edmonton overnight. They played 
Calgary the same night as the Festival opened, filling the 
Saddledome, (the arena that serves as home to the NHL’s 
Calgary Flames) and drawing a crowd that exceeded the 
2,000 Festival delegates by about nine times. 

The unexpected, at least by all save Calgarians, suc- 
cess of the Flames also overshadowed the Festival. The 
struggle with the Montreal Canadiens for the Stanley Cup 
proved much more fascinating, at least in bare numerical 
terms, than the struggle between good and evil — well, 
at least between good and indifference — next door. 

The principal site of the Festival, ‘‘next door,’’ the 
Stampede Grounds, has an architectural style that could 
best be described as Cowboy Carnival. (Before any irate 
western readers take poison pen in hand, let me hasten 
to say that this ex-westerner is not trying to be condescend- 
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ing. I tested that ‘‘Cowboy Carnival’’ label with a cou- 
ple of native Calgarians who thought it apt.) A mix of 
the functional and flamboyant, a rainbow of colours from 
scarlet to dust, the Stampede Grounds had buildings, 
space, parking, restaurants, a bandshell....and the very 
gracious commitment of the city council to waive the over 
$40,000 rent should the Festival need such help. It did. 
I very much doubt that such generosity would be forth- 
coming to such an extent, to such an organization, in an 
eastern city. 

Most of the activity took place within a very large 
building, housing both an arena and a cavernous area for 
displays of all sorts, called the Stampede Corral and the 
Roundup Centre, respectively. A ‘‘Marketplace’’ was 
held in the Roundup Centre, consisting of approximately 
120 display booths, a kind of ‘flea market’ of Christian 
Causes, institutions, publishers and artisans. There was 
enough free literature to gladden the softwood forest in- 
dustry. A ‘Prayer Centre’ offered no free literature, but 
did have ‘prayer counsellors’ on hand for as long as the 
Marketplace stayed open. 

The larger denominations represented each had a booth 
in another building, the Agriculture Building. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada was very well represented 
indeed. In my totally unbiased opinion, I believe that it 
was the best of the lot. 

While on the subject of the Presbyterian contribution 
to the Festival, our readers should know that our represen- 
tatives at various levels carried out their responsibilities 
with distinction, often under hectic and trying cir- 
cumstances. Heather Johnston was one of the plenary ses- 
sion speakers, as was Leighton Ford (a Canadian-born 
Presbyterian, though now ex-patriate). Art Van Seters and 
Brian Fraser, from the faculty of Vancouver School of 
Theology, conducted workshops, as did John Duncan 
from St. Giles Church, Sarnia, Ontario, Adrianna Van 
Duyvendyk, from Gordon Church, Vancouver and Jean 
Armstrong, from Glebe Church in Toronto. Sheila 
Kirkland organized the music programme for the Festival, 
bringing a variety of styles and performers, from Chris- 
tian balladeer Joe Wise to the fusion of jazz, blues and 
gospel in the singing of Louise Rose, to the Grace 
Presbyterian Church Choir — an incomplete, but 
representative list. Liturgical dance also provided part of 
the contribution to the Arts Events. The Ruah Dance 
Theatre enhanced worship for many and gave an excuse 
to a few others not to mingle with such ‘wickedness.’ 
Terry Lee Hamilton, Christian Education Director at 
Grace Church, organized a special music programme for 
youth which ran at various times and places concurrently 
with other events. This programme, too, displayed im- 
aginative direction and proved to be one of the most 
popular parts of the Festival. Behind the scenes, elder 
Gordon Hodgson from Varsity Acres Church employed 
his administrative skills in the midst of more than a few 
tangles. There are others who should receive mention but 
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won’t, lest the rest of this feature become a list. My 
apologies to all whose names I have omitted. 

One of the greatest points of contact made by 
Presbyterians on Festival-goers took the form of a pin — 
a lapel pin bearing the words ‘‘Have You Hugged A 
Presbyterian Today?’’ It seemed to be the most popular 
souvenir at the Festival. 

Some other material, bearing the word ‘Presbyterian,’ 
but having nothing whatever to do with us, did not go 
over so well. Every ecumenical gathering, even so 
politically and ecclesiastically mixed a one as this, draws 
representatives from the fever-swamps of the fundamen- 
talist right, who tend to see any such gathering as being 
at least as wicked as dancing. The Free Presbyterian 
Church (I’m sure that the irony in the name is lost on 
them) had its scouts there handing out pamphlets, back- 
ing up their belief in the essential perverseness of the 
Festival cause. The pamphlet carried quotes from church 
leaders in all the participating denominations — to 
‘prove’ their point. In our case, Dr. Earle Roberts and 
the Rev. Rodger Talbot were singled out as misguided 
souls. ‘“‘Radio Pastor Perry F. Rockwood,’’ whose 
Presbyterian connections have now been severed, to the 
relief, no doubt, of both parties, also had his followers 
there — again with ‘literature’ for everyone’s enlighten- 
ment. These people received but cursory attention, though 
they did provoke an explanation as to just who they were, 
to the edification of those confused as to how 
‘Presbyterians’ could be both for and against such an 
event. They also provoked Nobel Prize winner Betty 
Williams, the peace movement leader from Ulster, to 
declare that she was going to make it a matter of princi- 
ple to confront the Free Presbyterians. Mrs. Williams is 
a fiesty lady — alas, I wasn’t present when the meeting 
took place. 

The Festival had many ‘big name’ speakers besides 
Mrs. Williams. Dom Helder Camara, Phillip Potter, 
Herbert O’Driscoll, David Mainse, Beyers Naude, and 
the two Presbyterians mentioned earlier, Heather Johnston 
and Leighton Ford, do not begin to exhaust the list. 
However, the fact that there were so many, both speak- 
ing and/or leading workshops, tended to exhaust the 
Festival-goers. Each evening’s plenary session would have 
at least three main speakers, interspersed with perfor- 
mances by the guest musicians, scripture lessons, liturgical 
dance, etc. This kind of Christian variety show was real- 
ly too much for each sitting, sometimes stretching the 
evening sessions to over three hours. Whether intentional 
or not, the ‘mix’ of speakers was somewhat unthematic: 
Dom Camara, Beyers Naude and David Mainse shared 
the platform as speakers on one evening. 

Numerically and financially, the Festival was not a suc- 
cess, in spite of the efforts made to put a brave and positive 
face on everything. Advertising outside of Calgary was 
sparse, and what there was expressed the hope that there 
would be 40,000 people attending. Privately, the 
organizers hoped for 20,000 and said that they would 
break even at around 12,000. Attendance never topped 
10,000, and the less than half-full Corral didn’t do much 
to disguise the disappointment. 
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The workshops, like the display booths, were separated 
from each other simply by thin cloth partitions and the 
cavernous halls served to amplify the noise and bustle that 
the partitions had little chance of deadening anyway. The 
Quakers conducted a worship service in their tradition, 
depending primarily on a shared silence. The interference 
from running children, speakers announcing room 
changes, chairs being set up, was, I am sure, not what 
they had in mind as an ideal setting. Yet I can say that 
my participation in that service was the most memorable 
and meaningful event of the Festival for me. 

It is in this kind of contact with other Christians, from 
other traditions, that the Festival probably accomplished 
most. In my work, and indeed in the life of many con- 
gregations in the large urban centres in the east, 
ecumenism and ecumenical contact are not new or novel. 
It is easy to forget that many people never have much 
chance to meet Quakers, or members of the Taize Com- 
munity, or Latter-day Saints, Old Order Catholics....even 
Lutherans, Presbyterians and Anglicans. 

The most uncomfortable moments for me came during 
one of those rousing, Christian warmer-uppers; a chorus 
designed to demonstrate that we are all jus’ folks, building 
community by action-singing and patting heads and **bum- 
ping bums’’....and in a summing-up at the end of the 
Festival. The speaker, trying to end on the highest note 
possible, asked the crowd if they thought that the Festival 
had been a success. His rhetorical question evoked the 


expected, but surprisingly moderate, applause. Then he 
proposed that, in being part of the Festival, we “‘were 
sending a message to Canada!”’ I found that kind of ex- 
uberance both depressing and pathetic. Here we had been, 
sandwiched between a Rush concert that demonstrated the 
devotion, and willingness to pay sizeable ticket prices, 
of thousands and thousands of teens and 
young adults, familiar with the group’s not unintelligent 
message.....and the just as fervid devotion to the Calgary 
Flames play-off hopes. (One sportswriter even commend- 
ed the Flames for ‘‘their Calvinist work ethic.’’) We were 
‘‘sending a message’’ to no one but ourselves. But what’s 
so terrible about that? Christians from the widest variety 
of traditions in Canada got the chance to learn a little bit 
about each other, to meet each other, and especially to 
be part of a programme that took pains to mix the 
‘evangelical’ approach and its adherents, with those who 
see the focus and cutting edge of Christianity in ‘social 
justice issues.’ 

In the numbers that did attend, disappointing as they 
were, and in the wealth of information available, 
something good was accomplished, even if the nation 
hardly noticed. In trying to claim too much we often 
undervalue what we have. 


The next Christian Festival is set for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in 1990. 
Oj 
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here is Christ when a man lifts an iron pipe and begins to 
pummel his wife? Where is Christ when a mother takes her burn- 
ing cigarette and systematically patterns her child’s body with scars? 
Where is Christ when an elder is punished for incontinence by being 
forced to lie in his own stool for eight hours after being physically 
slapped for soiling himself? Where is Christ in a world which has a 


legacy of violence against the weaker and the small? 
Never before in humanity’s history have people had such 
an abudance of resources for peacemaking. Never before has 
there been such a will to peace — to harmony within families, 
communities, nations, and across international boundaries. 
Yet today there is increasing awareness that violence too often 
controls not only international relations, not only large 
metropolitan cities, but also the foundational unit of society 


— the family. 
Family violence has been a long-hidden social situation. 


For many groups, it is not a ‘problem.’ It has been a way 
of controlling and disciplining unruly children, awkward 
seniors, uppity women. Many victims blame themselves for 
the violence, through feelings of insecurity, hopelessness, 
futility, and shame. Many victims become abusers when they 
get older because they have learned this behaviour. 

Abusers and victims can be found in every social class, 
in every religious group, in every community in Canada. 
Public awareness is bringing the situation closer and closer 
to our own doors. The person sitting beside you in church 
— the one with the bruises on her face — may not have ‘walk- 
ed into a door,’ but may be a victim of abuse. The children 
who are withdrawn, who do not mix with other children, 
may not be ‘shy,’ but may be victims of abuse. The senior 
who disappears from sight into a nursing home may not be 
‘disoriented’ or confused, but may be a victim of physical 
of pharmacological abuse. 

Abuse — family violence — permeates our society. Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger, a Professor in the Faculty of Social Work 
at the University of Toronto, estimates that there are 50,000 
battered wives in Metropolitan Toronto. J.A. Byles, a Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Psychiatry at McMaster Univer- 
sity Medical Centre in Hamilton, estimates that 11,557 
families in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region have had a 
violent episode. A recent article in Glad Tidings reported 
that ten per cent of Canadian women who are married or 
who have a live-in relationship are battered every year. There 
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are estimates of over 8,000 cases of physical abuse to children 
and over 100,000 cases of abuse of elderly people in Canada 
every year. These estimates may be low because they are 
based on cases which come to public attention, and family | 
violence is often underreported. f 

‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
children of God’’ (Matthew 5:9). What does that mean to 
today’s victims? What does it mean to the abuser? What does. 
it mean to the spectators — we who watch the television 
reports, who read the newspapers, who suspect that it might 
be happening in our own backyards? 

I believe that Christians can make two responses to the 
situations of family violence: an action response and a 
theological response. John Vincent once wrote: ‘‘Theology 
arises from action.’’ And action emerges from our basic 
stance about life — the stance that is formed through learn- 
ing and experience. What is at the centre of our belief about 
life, about relationships with our families and neighbours? 
As believing and committed Christians, the answer surely 
must be that God in Christ is at the centre of our life stance, 
And God in Christ is revealed to us in scripture. 

What are we told about violence and about human rela- 
tionships? The Book of Genesis begins by telling us in 
Chapter One: ‘‘And God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold, it was very good’’ (verse 31). By Chapter Six, 
we read: ‘‘Now the earth was corrupt in God’s sight, and 
the earth was filled with violence’’ (verse 11). Violence has 
been with us for a long time. And it has been a sin for an 
equally long time: ‘‘The Lord tests the righteous and the wick- 
ed, and his soul hates the one that loves violence; (Psalm 
biel): 

So we can say that, within our basic stance about life as 
Christians we believe God loves his creation — us — and 
that he wants us to get along with each other (e.g., see Mat- 
thew 22:37-40). God abhors violence. Yet many of us are 
guilty of being violent, or of being abusers, or of allowing 
abuse to happen. How do we reconcile the reality of our lives 
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with our philosophical stance about life? 

__ As Christians, we are called to live the way of Jesus. What 
that means is that what we do shows the world what we are. 

| This is the message of Matthew 25:34-40. Christ showed 
us how he expected his followers to behave. How we behave 
shows others what we are. And in the doing of God’s will, 
we express our theology. John Davies said that theology in 
the Old and New Testaments was response to events. 
Theology was brought into existence through the telling of 
stories, through the activity of the people of God in response 
to the pressing social issues and life-situations of the 
particular community which needed guidance, motivation, 
and authority to follow the call of the saving God. 

And so theology derives from action. And action derives 
from the foundational influences which have shaped our lives 
and the lives of our parents and our ancestors. And the press- 
ing life-situation which is rocking the foundation of family 
life in Canada today is violence — family abuse — the bat- 

- tering, both physical and psychological, which destroys peo- 
ple, which smashes and mutilates our sisters and brothers 
who are created, as we are, in the image of God. 

Where is our response? Where do we stand? Do we stand 
with the victim? Do we see ourselves as victims — destroyed 
for no other reason that that we exist at the wrong time, in 


the wrong place? Do we see ourselves as the abusers — fists 
raised, ready to beat victims to death for no other reason 
than that they exist and that they can be blamed for everything 
that is going wrong? Do we see ourselves as spectators — 
watching with fascination or horror or sympathetic impotence 
— but failing to move from our vantage point? Let us go 
back to scripture — to that dark night in Jerusalem where 
an innocent victim was put to death by people no different 
from ourselves — put to death in front of witnesses who 
might have wanted to act, but failed to, and to look at the 
theology of that action and how it translates into the theology 
of our actions today. 

We are beginning to become informed about family 
violence. We need to know more about how to intervene and 
help families who have suffered violence. We are begin- 
ning to take action, to develop ways of expressing our life 
stance in activity which expresses our theology. 

Armagh is a bright beacon of hope in the life of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada today. The Board of Armagh, 
after careful study and prayer for guidance, has decided to 
operate a shelter for battered women and their children at 
the site of the former home for unwed mothers, in Clarkson, 
Ontario. This place of refuge will give the families a place 
to stay where they can heal and rebuild their broken lives. 
It is an important beginning. But the work must be taken up 
by all within the church who own the mission. Each one of 
us must participate, whether by praying for the work and 
praying for the sheltered families, or by joining the efforts 
to see this project realized through funding, volunteering, 
and helping families served to reintegrate into our com- 
munities, into our church life. 

We are called, as the children of God, to use our resources 
for peacemaking. We are called to see Christ in the fist in 
the violent situation, and to open ourselves to his redeeming 
love. We are called to live the way of Jesus who said: *‘/ 
came that they may have life, and have it abundantly”’ (John 
10:10b). 

O 


Catherine Chalin Clark is an Associate Professor 
with the Department of Behavioural Science, 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Toronto, and 
a member of the Board of Directors of Armagh. 
She is also a licentiate of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 
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by J. M. Patterson 


would like to present a constructive alternative to William 

Manson’s article ‘‘Wicked wedge or holy hook?’’ (May, 
1986). While sharing some of Mr. Manson’s concerns about 
our present method of insinuating change before a consen- 
sus has been recorded in the General Assembly and the 
presbyteries, I fear lest in our rightful desire for proper order 
we neglect an opportunity for deepened insight and continu- 
ing reformation. I shall make no reference to ‘‘Children of 
the Covenant’ for I agree that this document serves no pur- 
pose beyond that of propaganda and ought to be quickly 


dismissed as spurious. 


What is a sacrament? I begin by trying to under- 
stand Augustine’s classic definition of the notion of sacra- 
ment and by using language more suited to contemporary 
understanding and renewed insight into the nature of the 
scripture. What does it mean for something that we do to 
be a “‘visible sign of an invisible grace?’’ Perhaps it would 
be of assistance if we were to speak of sacraments in these 
terms: a sacrament is an analogous method of portraying an 
intangible (but real) truth, so that, as with parable or drama, 
we become more fully aware of the nature of that truth by 
Our participation in the analogous action. What I am sug- 
gesting is that a sacrament functions in the same way as such 
forms as myth, parable, and story function in literature. They 
tease the imagination into understanding at a supra-cognitive 
level that which cannot be reduced to logical propositions 
(e.g., the gracious love of God). That makes some sense out 
of the belief that Jesus, the great story teller, and himself 
a living parable of grace, layed upon his followers two ac- 
tions which ought to be revelatory in and of themselves. The 
repeated processes of ‘washing’ newcomers and of sharing 
a common meal of body and blood broken and poured out, 
are to insinuate themselves and their visible truth into the 
collective consciousness of the community of faith in such 
a way that the grace of God shall be better understood as 
it is experienced. 

Alongside this way of understanding, I also turn to the no- 
tion of ‘prophetic sign’ as we find it in the representatives 
of God in Israel. In some sense, a sacrament is something 
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like a prophetic sign. If you will remember the prophetic 
writings, especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel, God required that 
the prophet perform various illustrative actions which were 
designed both to explain the coming action of God in history 
and to actually initiate that action. Thus, when Ezekiel was 
commanded to dig a hole through the wall of his town and 
go out through it with his bundle of belongings (Ez. 12:1ff), 
it was so that he would be a ‘symbol’ for the people of Judah, 
both showing them what would happen to the people, and 
beginning the process by which that event would be actualiz- 
ed. In a similar way, Jesus was the prophetic sign of the 
Kingdom of God, both portraying that Kingdom by his very 
being, and initiating that Kingdom by his life and death. The 
sacraments, when viewed in this light, become less a matter 
of law (‘‘you must do this and this in order to participate’’) 
and more a matter of revelation (‘‘by this you will know that 
I am the Lord’’). The act of Baptism therefore initiates the 
process by which we are drawn into the household of God 
(through nurture, repentance, confession of faith, and the 
sacrifice of the self for the sake of God). The Lord’s Supper 
initiates the very end of the age as foretold in Isaiah 25:6ff. 

On this mountain the Lord of hosts will prepare for all 

peoples a banquet of rich food, a banquet of fine wines, 

of food rich and juicy, of fine strained wines. On this 

mountain he will remove the mourning veil covering all 

peoples and the shroud enwrapping all nations — he will 

destroy death forever. The Lord Yahweh will wipe away 

the tears from every cheek; he will take away his people’s 


_ shame everywhere on earth, for Yahweh has said so. 
As you know, on the very mountain of Jerusalem there was 
a feast, some centuries later, which we believe to have been 
the ‘down payment’ on that final banquet of which Jesus 
spoke and for which we hope and strive. The favoured com- 
munion hymn ‘‘Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face’’ 
sums up this way of understanding the Lord’s Supper when 
it says: 

Feast after feast thus comes and passes by, 
| Yet passing points to that glad feast above, 
_ Giving sweet foretaste of the festal joy, — 

The Lamb’s great bridal feast of bliss and love. 


Thus, our celebration of the Lord’s Supper is more than a 
memorial meal by which we call to mind our Lord’s suffer- 
ing and death. Certainly that is a part of the meaning of the 
Supper. But the Supper also is a prophetic sign pointing to 
the fulfillment of God’s promised ‘feast,’ a sign to give the 
nations hope, and to encourage his people. 


Should children participate? [I will not try to 
escape the difficulties which this question raises. Not all of 
the difficulties are useful — mere escape into formalism and 
Protestant legalism can be positive barriers to increased 
understanding. I would, however, cautiously advance the 
following thoughts: 

1. Children are as equipped to participate in parable and 
sign as are adults; in fact, children may be more able than 


adults to do so given that children have a faculty for seeing 
the point of play and story more than adults. 

2. Sacraments are probably intended to nurture faith, rather 
than to serve as rewards for professing faith. (Here there 
is a large danger, and much prayerful pondering is necessary; 
for a water-bomber over India would hardly be considered 
a useful celebration of Baptism). 

3.Our present approved practice of baptizing because of 
a parental confession, proceeding with Sunday School and 
communicants’ classes, followed by a ‘‘graduating, mumbled 
assent to three questions,’’ and then a disappearing act, seems 
to fail in its desired purpose. Further, our juridical approach 
to the Lord’s Supper especially has led either to pious “‘Sweet 
Dying Jesus I remember you’’ religiosity or to Pharisaism 
of the first order (do not come unless you are worthy). 
Therefore, although there may be some way to salvage the 
original insights behind these fiascos, we ought to be careful 
about putting too much store in ways of thinking that have 
proven themselves to be less than useful. 

4. It is absolutely imperative that we discover ways of in- 
culcating the ability to see the world through the lens of the 
Bible story, to respond in faithful obedience to a loving God, 
and to be the sign for the nations that we have been intended 
and commissioned to be. 

With these points in mind, my own suggestion (very ten- 
tative) would be that we open the Lord’s Table to those whom 
he invites, get serious about Christian education (both 
juvenile and adult), and replace confirmation with an oppor- 
tunity for mature people to make a clear decision for or 
against accepting the gracious love and commissioning of 
God in Christ. This whole system ought to be designed in 
such a way that people are nurtured more parabolically than 
propositionally (so as to avoid the sterility which characteriz- 
ed Protestantism after the first great lights of Calvin and his 
colleagues). In such a system, perhaps it would be fitting 
for the children (whom Jesus counselled us to become) to 
participate in the signs of his final triumph for God. qo 


Mr. Patterson is the minister at St. Giles Church, 
Baie d’Urfe, Quebec. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


| met Professor J. Weirdo McVague last week 
and he was beaming in a manner not usual for 
a theological professor. He could hardly repress his 
excitement as he told me his good news. 

‘‘T have just received a grant of $850,000 from 
the Gesundtheit Foundation to do a study on the 
theology of poverty. The grant is for two years and 
provides stipend, accommodation and travel.”’ 

‘‘T can see why you are pleased,’’ I said, ‘‘but 
what are your qualifications to do a study on the 
theology of poverty?”’ 

Professor McVague looked teacherish and slightly 
peeved as he replied: ‘*As a Professor of Theology 
I am, of course, quite capable of doing a study on 
the theology of anything. Over the last few years, 
I have done commissioned studies on the theology 
of triplets, the theology of longer or shorter lunch 
hours, and the theology of children staying up late 
to watch television.”’ 

‘*But, Professor,’’ I persisted, ““what do you 
know about poverty?’’ The Professor frowned. *‘I 
will admit that I was raised in a fairly well-to-do 
family, but I lost my wallet once on a trip to South 
America. It was four days before I got new finances 
arranged and I had to run up a bill in the hotel 
without even a quarter to tip the waiter. It was all 
very embarrassing. Believe me, I know what pover- 
ty is all about!”’ 

‘*Well, Professor,’’ I asked, “‘what are your plans 
for the Gesundtheit Fellowship over the next two 
years?”’ 

The beaming smile returned to Professor 
McVague’s face as he contemplated his immediate 
future. 

‘‘In September I will move to London and study 
poverty in the British Isles. I will be staying at the 
Savoy Hotel because of its central location. I will 
also have a car and chauffeur available so that I will 
have quick access to slum areas without having to 
waste valuable time on public transportation.’’ 

‘*In November I move to Cannes on the Riviera 
to look at poverty throughout the Mediterranean 
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region. I am told that the evident affluence of the 
area is but a thin veneer covering vast poverty of 
both body and soul. My staff will be travelling with 
me of course...’’ 

I had heard something intriguing. Professor, you 
just mentioned poverty of ‘body and soul.’ Are you 
intending to deal with the matter of spiritual as well 
as physical poverty?’’ 

‘*The two things are inseparable, my lad. In any 
truly theological consideration of poverty the 
physical is merely the outward and visible sign of 
the inward reality. I may as well tell you that at least 
90 per cent of my study will have to do with spiritual 
poverty.’’ 

‘‘T suppose this has affected your travel plans,”’ 
I suggested. 

‘*Clearly it has,’’ he replied. Since my fundamen- 
tal concern is spiritual poverty, I will not be visiting 
Africa, Asia or Central America. It is the affluent 
societies of this world which are spiritually poor! 
After London and the Riviera, I will spend the rest 
of the winter in Arizona. In the spring I will go to 
New York and look at all the spiritual poverty in 
the new plays and musicals of the season. After that 
I am taking a world cruise. There will be a special 
chapter of my book on spiritual poverty among the 
affluent people who take world cruises.”’ 

‘*So you expect to spend the full $850,000 grant 
in two years,’’ I suggested. 

“‘T do,’’ he said, ‘“but my new book will be a 
lasting resource for the church.”’ 

‘What do you intend to call your book?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘T had thought of calling it The Theology of 
Poverty but that seems rather bland. People should 
be faced with the blunt reality of the poor. Accord- 
ingly, I have picked a title which is short and direct- 
ly to the point. So next year look in your favourite 
bookstore for the latest title by J. Weirdo McVague: 
*“ POOR THEOLOGY.”’ 

‘*Believe me, this book will live up to its name.’’ 


O 


<n is 


J. Charles Hay 


‘No room for tolerance or indifference 


ie indeed a stimulating half-hour. 
The setting was a special meeting of the Province of Ontario Legislature, 
with a limited number of guests sitting in the space that ordinarily keeps the political 
parties at a respectable distance from each other. We were all there because, for 
the first time in more than two decades, the Legislature was to be addressed by 
a visiting dignitary — Bishop Desmond Tutu. 

The setting was impressive enough, but scarcely the visiting dignitary: a 
diminutive man, obviously not enamoured of pomp and circumstance. And when 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


| he spoke....here was no flaming na- 


tionalist, and certainly no black 
supremacist. His speech was 


| characterized by humour, most of it 


self-depreciating. Passion was clear- 
ly present, but it was not directed 
against people, not even against the 
oppressors: perhaps against a system 
that as much as any extant, perhaps 
more than any extant, robs men and 
women of their dignity. But here was 
a passion that was for more than 
against: for the oppressed; expressed 
on behalf of the sufferer; fearful not 
only for the future of the blacks in 
South Africa, but also for the whites; 
concern even for the oppressor. His 
approach and his demeanour and his 
speech did not raise the political 
temperature or heighten passion, and 
certainly did not feed on hatred. But 
it helps us to identify with the victims 
of that oppressive regime in South 
Africa. 

Try to picture him standing before 
the Legislature, in the presence of the 
Government and the opposition par- 
ties and the many guests. These words 
came near the beginning of his 
address. 

Here is someone who is a Bishop in 
the Church of God, whom some have 
thought sufficiently responsible to 
become the archbishop of his own 
denomination, 54 years of age, a 
Nobel laureate. In the land of his birth 
he cannot vote, and an 18-year-old, 
because he or she is white, and more 
recently, so-called coloured and In- 
dian, can vote. 

And he broadened our concept of 
the problem. 

My concern ultimately is not for the 


he ee LaOk 
a brutalizing 
programme are 
themselves brutalized 


by the programme 
they promote. 


freedom and the liberation of the black 
people; my concern is for the libera- 
tion of the white people. As long as we 
are unfree, to that extent will all peo- 
ple remain unfree. I have no doubt at 
all that we are going to be 
free....because that is God’s intention 
for all of us in South Africa. 

A point easily lost sight of. Apart- 
heid allows for no winners. There are 
only victims. The agents of a brutaliz- 
ing programme are themselves 
brutalized by the programme they pro- 
mote. And indeed we are all victimiz- 
ed by that brutality. And even worse, 
if, as claimed, indifference contributes 
to the status quo, then we may even 
share in that dehumanizing process. 

The 112th General Assembly was 
not indifferent. The International Af- 
fairs Committee report on South 


Africa took full account of our respon- 
sibilities to and for that tragic land, 
and its ten recommendations, relating 
to South Africa, all accepted, testified 
to a church willing to commit itself to 
the struggle for justice there. Thank 
God for that. The Assembly left no 
room for tolerance or indifference. 
And neither did Desmond Tutu. 

The best way of ensuring they (the 
ordinary people of South Africa) sur- 
vive is to be part of a process that will 
ensure the destruction of this monster 
that dehumanizes both the victim and 
the perpetrator and_ perhaps, 
dehumanizes the perpetrator even 
more. Hence commitment is called 
for, on the part of all of us. 

There should be no doubt about 
that. 

That Desmond Tutu operates from 
a theological rather than simply a 
political base was made clear from his 
closing appeal. Remember, this was 
to the Ontario Legislature. 

I invite you to be part of God’s 
glorious enterprise, to set free all of 
his people, black and white, in South 
Africa. I invite you to be part of this 
enterprise which will transfigure the 
ugliness, the hatreds, the animosities, 
the anxieties and the suspicions, which 
will configure all of this into the com- 
passion, the caring, the loving, the joy 
and the sharing, but a part of the in- 
tention for all his people so that we 
will see the kingdoms of this world be- 
ing transfigured into the kingdom of 
his Christ and he shall reign forever 
and ever. Amen. 

And amen! 


Hl hfs to 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Matthew and came across the words 
of Jesus pertaining to blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. What did he 
mean by that? 

It is a startling and disconcerting 
thought that there seems to be one ex- 
ception to God’s sovereign mercy and 
that, according to Matthew 12:31-32, 
there is one sin which ‘‘will not be 
forgiven, either in this age or in the 
age to come.’’ Indeed, during a time 
when people took the scriptures and 
Christ more seriously than most do 
now, there have been quite a few peo- 
ple who spent endless days and nights 
of spiritual anguish pondering whether 
or not they had committed this sin 
which leads to death. (1 John 5:16) 

Apparently one such was William 
Cowper, the great hymn-writer. His 
concern is revealed in some verses of 
the hymn, ‘‘O for a closer walk with 
God’’ in which he regrets the passing 
of the ‘‘blessedness I knew/when first 
I saw the Lord.’’ He spent the last 25 
years of his life in what today would 
be the equivalent of a mental hospital. 
His mental illness had other causes, 
but it was deepened by his growing 
conviction that he had committed the 
‘“‘unforgivable sin.’’ The thought that 
God ‘‘was determined to betray him 
at every turn in this life and to torture 
him eternally in the next’’ haunted his 
every day. 

It is important for us to note the con- 
text in which Jesus speaks. The 
Pharisees had just observed a wonder- 
ful act of healing. In the face of this 
act of God’s grace they exclaimed, ‘‘It 
is only by Beelzebub, the prince of 
demons, that this fellow drives out 
demons.’’ They ascribed this 
manifestation of God’s goodness to 
the devil and accused Jesus of being 
in league with Satan. 

At this point Jesus issues his sharp 
warning to the Pharisees. He told 
them they had come to a state of mind 
and attitude in which, in their spiritual 
blindness, they could no longer see 
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The unforgivable sin 


I have been reading the Gospel of 


Tony Plomp 


goodness and truth when they beheld 
it. They were in danger of losing the 
God-given faculty of responding to 
God’s work in their midst. They call- 
ed the truth a lie and light darkness. 

This is the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. It is to ascribe to Satan what 
is manifestly a work of God. It is to 
become so completely and utterly in- 
sensitive to the promptings of God’s 
Spirit that when he breaks through to 
us in grace we simply no longer care 
and, in fact, spit upon his love. 

It is clear why this is the one sin 
which cannot be forgiven. When we 
reach such a state of mind repentance 
becomes impossible. We no longer 
recognize evil for what it is and 
therefore have no desire to turn away 
from it. We no longer recognize the 
good for what it is and therefore will 
not want to turn towards it. There is 
no longer any possibility of pardon 
because we will not desire it. 

It is important for Christians to con- 
sider that these words of Jesus were 
addressed not to unbelievers but to 
believers. The Pharisees were among 
the most righteous of folk. They were 
men of devotion and prayer. 

This leads to the disconcerting 
thought that the sin against the Holy 
Spirit is perhaps peculiarly the sin of 
the righteous. It is the sin of the good. 
It is a sin that may afflict those who 
have become aware of their own 
goodness and spiritual superiority. In 
their self-righteousness they become 
blind to the truth about themselves and 
to the truth of God. They harden their 
hearts to God’s Spirit and their hearts 
in turn are hardened. 

What of us? The Gospel revealed in 


Christ is for each one of us. There is 
no end to the searching, saving love 


of God. And if there be any who read 
this who fear they have committed the 
‘“‘unforgivable sin’’ they may rest 
assured that their fear itself reveals 
they are not guilty of it! Such was the 
advice that was apparently given time 
and again to William Cowper, whom 


I quoted earlier. It is sad that in his 
mental confusion he did not under- 
stand this, and was unable to live 
joyfully from the Gospel he preached 
so eloquently in his own poetry. In his 
hymn, ‘‘Hark, my soul it is the Lord’’ | 
he has Jesus saying: 

‘*T delivered thee when bound, 
And when bleeding, healed thy 
wound; 

Sought thee wandering, set thee 
right, 

Turned thy darkness into light. 
Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above; 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death.” 


At the Communion services, our | 
elders sit facing the congregation, 
and since there is very little space 
at the front of the church, this 
means they are ‘‘eyeball to eyeball’’ 
with the people, which is somewhat 
embarrassing and uncomfortable. Is 
this a required tradition of our 
church, or is it at the discretion of 
the local session? 

In the rest of your letter you com- 
mend me for the ‘‘wit and wisdom’’ 
of my replies in this column, and for 
that gracious sentiment I thank you. 
I must admit, however, to the strong 
temptation to answer you with an 
abrupt ‘‘No’’ and “‘Yes’’! 

Disliking that type of reply when I 
see it in similar columns in other 
magazines, I would like to be as 
gracious as you obviously are. Never- 
theless, I cannot expand upon my 
answer by much. All I can add is that 
I have seen embarrassing situations 
such as you describe, and if I had been 
the minister of the church, would have 
asked the session to make some other 
arrangements. Why not put the elders 
in the front pew? 


Please send questions to: The Rev. 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name and 
address for information only. 


\ a 
From the Editor 


continued from page 4 


that by stringing a dozen or so 

together they have made a case. They 
have not even made an acceptable 
_ “Letter to the Editor.’’ Those who ap- 
_ peal to the laws given in Leviticus, 
_ Deuteronomy, etc., usually do so in 
_a highly selective way. The prohibi- 
tion against wearing a garment made 
_ of a mix of linen and wool (Lev. 19:19 
- Deut. 22:11) or against charging in- 
terest on a loan (other than to 
_ ‘foreigners’ - Deut. 23:19) or any one 
of a great number of laws in the 
Mosaic Code, are not observed, save 
perhaps by ultra-orthodox Jews. 

I cannot conceive of any case being 
made for the acceptance of pro- 
_ miscuous homosexual behaviour, any 
_ more than of promiscuous heterosex- 
ual activity. 

, 


In all of the foregoing, it will ap- 
_ pear to some that I have adopted the 
| position of devil’s advocate — a useful 
| role and time-honoured in church 
history, but my concern is more to an- 
| ticipate than to advocate. At the last 
General Assembly, the Clerks 
responded to a request to examine 
possible conflicts between church 
practice and legislation that might 
| emerge from test cases involving the 
) Charter of Rights. They reported that 
the civil courts are under pressure “‘to 
expand their purview to all areas of 
Canadian society. Their traditional 
reluctance to interfere in ecclesiastical 
matters will diminish to the extent that 
denominations fail to maintain fairness 
within their jurisdiction.’’ Not only 
the definition, but also the perception 
of fairness will be crucial. 

As a church, we are not, general- 
ly, fond of confrontation, but 
sometimes it is thrust upon us. Can we 
continue to live with the principle of 
separation of conscience and practice 
on matters of ordination? As inheritors 
of a Reformed tradition, we allow for 
a necessary latitude of opinion in in- 
terpreting scripture. Have the prin- 
ciples employed been made intelligi- 

| ble to those beyond the walls of our 
theological colleges? How much am- 
biguity, in these times, can we afford? 


O 


crieff hills community 


Retreat & Conference Centre of 
The Presbyterian Church of Canada. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 
Autumn Week for Senior Adults I - Sept. 8-12 
Autumn Week for Senior Adults II - Sept. 22-26 
Workshop for Leaders and Advisors of Youth - Sept. 26-27 
Leader: Don Posterski ; 
Developing a Pastoral Care Workshop - Oct. 3-4 
Women’s Autumn Retreat - Oct. 17-19 
Leader: Tam Corbett 
Elders’ Training Workshop - Oct. 31 - Nov. 2 
Minister’s Workshop - Nov. 4-6 
“Narrative Preaching & Pastoral Conversation” 
Seeking the Christmas Spirit - Nov. 28-30 
For further information please contact: Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. #2, 
Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 
(519) 824-7898 


Copies of *‘Sunday Digest,’’ March 30, 
1986, David C. Cook Pub., needed. Please 


needed. I Moving? 
send to W. Palmer, Presbyterian Missionary 


Use our coupon 


to Ojibway Indians, Kenora Fellowship Cen- 
tre, 208 Water Street, Kenora, Ont. Postage 
reimbursed. 


found on page 49. 


Welcome Home. 


warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 
beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 

To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Medium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a comfort 
to the resident or spouse. 

Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 
are yet to be. 


FACILITIES INCLUDE: Auditorium @ Main Dining Room 
Underground Parking @ Laundry @ Grocery Store @ Hairdresser 
Garden Terraces ® Games and Crafts Room @ Exercise Room 


Christie Gardens — effectively meeting the physical, social and 
spiritual needs of seniors. Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 
Central West Toronto. 


For more information (416) 530-1330 
600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 
(5 minutes by bus from Bloor Subway Line or St. Clair streetcars.) 

Special federally assisted rates are available, based on tenant's income. 

OPERATED BY CONCERNED CHRISTIAN BUSINESSMEN | combiner 4 
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‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and _ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we'll send you...a 
‘‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 


MINISTER: 
The Rev. Allan M. Duncan, B.A., B.D. 


OCTOBER 12, 1986 
11:00 a.m. MORNING WORSHIP 
Guest Speaker: 
The Rev. Alex J. Calder, D.D. 
Moderator of the 
110th General Assembly 


8:00 p.m. EVENING WORSHIP 
Guest Speaker: 
The Rev. Graham Kennedy 
Moderator of the Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Celebrating the arrival of the Rev. Wm. 
Smart as first Minister and the organizing 
of the first Sunday School in Canada in Oc- 
tober, 1811. 


ST. PAUL’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Saal ONTARIO 


HOMECOMING SUNDAY, OCTOBER 
26, 1986, commemorating the congrega- 
tion’s 193rd Anniversary and the 100th 
Anniversary of the dedication of our sanc- 
tuary. Guests: Dr. K.G. McMillan, Dr. 
D.C. MacDonald, Dr. A.E. Bailey. Ser- 
vices at 11:00 and 7:00. 
Former members and friends 
are invited to join us. 
For information contact 


church office (519) 426-1845. 


To advertise in The Record 
(416) 441-1111 Ext. 172 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick — 
Preacher, Pastor, Prophet 

by Robert Moats Miller. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Toronto, 1985, 608 pages. 
$48.50 


The author, a professor of history 
at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, offers the results of 
twelve years of research in this first 
full scholarly biography of one of 
America’s most influential and con- 
troversial religious leaders. 

According to Ralph W. Sockman, 
Fosdick (1878-1969) was the ‘‘most 
influential interpreter of religion in his 
generation.’’ Reinhold Niebuhr com- 
mented that Fosdick ‘‘profoundly in- 
fluenced the theological climate of his 
day.”’ 

This is a big, well-written book. 
Although the author never met 
Fosdick nor heard him preach, he has 
succeeded in capturing the private 
man as well as the public figure. Dur- 
ing the sixties and seventies, this 
reviewer, as a Trustee of the United 
Board for Christian Higher Education 
in Asia, was closely associated with 
another Trustee and his wife, Dr. E. 
Wilson Lyon, former President of 
Colgate University and President 
Emeritus of Pomona College, Califor- 
nia. The Lyons were close friends of 
Fosdick who was often a guest in their 
home. During the years of our 
association they often spoke of 
Fosdick and as I read and reread this 
massive volume I thought of many 
things they told me. What I read con- 
firmed the observations and comments 
of Wilson and Carolyn Lyon. 

The biography is objective and 
without bias and even though the 
author is critical at times, taking the 
measure of what he considers to be 
Fosdick’s limitations, he is always ut- 
terly fair and kind. 

Contrary to what I had expected, I 
found the most enjoyable parts to be 
the presentations of the human side of 
the founding minister of New York’s 
prestigious Riverside (Baptist) 
Church, and Union Seminary pro- 
fessor for thirty-eight years. Depic- 
tions of relatives, family life, and the 
throes of decision-making periods, 
flesh out vividly the unfolding drama 


of this eventful life. 


Fosdick was born in 1878 in Buf- | 
falo, N.Y., and made a commitment 
at the early age of seven to enter 


Christian service. He had dreams of | 


becoming a missionary. It was the 
time of the beginning of the Student 
Volunteer Movement and fervour of 
missionary zeal which pervaded 
American Protestantism, soon to be 
articulated by John R. Mott as ‘*The 
Evangelization of the World in This 
Generation.’ Young Harry was rais- 
ed in a Christian home with morning 
prayers, bedtime prayers, mealtime 
blessings and the Bible read and 
studied. In his later years he cherish- 
ed his early Christian training but we 
also get the impression that his life and 
his ‘liberal theology’ may be viewed 
as a revolt against creedal sectarianism 
and fears of hell and damnation. The 
central theme of his theology was 
God’s love as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
He had a lifetime aversion to the 
Apostles’ Creed, never once repeating 
it! 

After graduation from Colgate, and 
later from Union Seminary in New 
York, the young Fosdick accepted a 
call to Montclair First Baptist Church, 
where he ministered for eleven years. 


As in all later pastorates, he was 
heavily involved in community af- 
fairs. In 1918 he was called to First 
Presbyterian Church in New York as 
Associate, or Preaching Pastor. For 
seven years he had crowds lined up for 
several blocks to get into the sanc- 
tuary. The ushers had a hectic time, 
with ladies fainting and sermon-tasters 
climbing into the gallery by going up 
the fire-escapes. As one worshipper 
put it: “‘Dr. Fosdick made me feel as 
though he had prepared that particular 
sermon especially for me...never 
before, and never since, have I heard 
sermons that ‘got to me’ the way Dr. 
Fosdick’s sermons did.’’ In the Roar- 
ing Twenties, an era when campus 
speakers avoided any reference to 
religion, Fosdick was nevertheless the 
foremost speaker in colleges and 

universities in the country. 
Fosdick left First Presbyterian in the 
midst of a white-hot, fundamentalist- 
continued on page 28 
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(We have received 
visitors today). Members of the women’s guild 


sing and dance joyfully as they move towards 
| the 
—uthenga wa Mulungu..." (They have come to 


approaching § car. "Abwera_ kulalikira 
preach God’s message). As we get out of the 
car, we find their jubilation contagious and we 
are transformed from spectators into 
participants. Such is the welcome we receive 
when arriving at a church to hold a music 
workshop. This enthusiasm for singing is one of 
the hallmarks of the Blantyre Synod Church of 
Central. Africa Presbyterian (C.C.A.P.) in 
Malawi. One-cannot help but be impressed with 
choirs of small children singing strongly in four 
part harmony, the joy of women singing and 
dancing together, or the way in which some 
older men.and women can sing all of the hymns 
in the hymnbook by memory. In fact, there is 
so much enthusiasm for singing that one of our 
main” problems in training Choirs is not 
encouraging them to sing more loudly (as might 
be the case with many Canadian youth choirs) 
but to encourage them to sing more softly! 


Inspired by this zeal for music, Blantyre Synod 
CCAP formed a music committee in 1976 with 
the aim of encouraging musical activities 
throughout the synod - an _ area which 
encorporates the entire southern part of Malawi. 
The synod subsequently appealed to partner 
churches overseas for someone to come and 
work together with them in establishing a music 
programme within the synod. This request was 
made known to me by The Presbyterian Church 
in..Canada..and.Icame to Malawi.in 1982 to 
serve within the church’s music programme. 


A\fter—1--arrived--in- Malawi,-I--was appointed 
music director forthe synod~and--a music 
department was established whose task is to 
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MISSION STUDY 1986-87 


ADULT STUDY: 
"Crossroads In Southern Asia" 


The study of Southern Asia, including India, 


Nepal, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Bangladesh, 
focusses on issues such as politics, poverty, 
militarism, religions, mission and social justice. 


YOUTH STUDY: 


"Technology In Tension With Human Values" 


Rapid technological advance has produced a new 
world, in which the Church must proclaim its Good 


News. What message does the Church have to 
proclaim in this technological world? What 
language will convey the message? 

CHILDREN’S STUDY, while focussing on 


experiences with technology, has Bangladesh as its 
location, thus combining both themes in a way that 
children can appreciate the impact of technology 
on their own lives, as well as the lives of people 
in Third World situations. 


Study Materials available from W.M.S. Bookroom, 
Audio Visuals (filmstrips, movies) for rental or 
purchase from the Resource Distribution Centre, 
at 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


MALAWI MELODY (Cont’d...) 

develop and implement the music programmes 
approved by the synod music committee. This 
music committee meets twice yearly and is 
comprised of ministers and laypersons. In 1984, 
Rev. H. L. Ngwale was appointed director- 
designate of the music department so that when 
my term expires in 1987, he will become 
director of the programme. 


The music department is concerned with all 
aspects of musical activity found within the 
church. This includes congregational singing, 


gi g and “dancing ~ with 
Guild Members. 


choir music, Sunday school music, and the music 
of the women’s guild. The programmes of the 
music department focus primarily on fostering 
the use of indigenous music within the life of 
the church as well as improving the level of 
music literacy found in the synod. One of the 
major activities of the department is conducting 
annual music workshops in each of the synod’s 
five presbyteries. These workshops are attended 
by youth choir leaders, elders, and members of 
the women’s guild. Leadership at the workshops 
is provided by myself, Rev. Ngwale, and three 
members of the synod music committee. The 
workshops focus on teaching the fundamentals 
of tonic solfa (the method of music notation 
with which people are most _ familiar), 
disseminating new indigenous hymn tunes, and 
providing instruction in choral dynamics. I try 
to tie these objectives together by teaching 
indigenous hymn tunes which I have recorded in 
various parts of the synod and transcribed into 
tonic solfa. The tunes are not usually found in 
the present hymnbook and in teaching the new 
hymns using tonic solfa, participants to the 
workshops are learning about music notation and 
at the same time learning an indigenous tune 
which they might not have heard before. Rev. 
Ngwale and the other members of the music 
committee also help the participants to study the 
theological content of hymns as well as provide 
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instruction in the proper use of musi 
instruments such as drums and rattles. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada has bee 
very supportive of the music programme o 
Blantyre Synod CCAP through prayer and with 
financial assistance. The PCC has supplied the 
music department with tape recorders and other 
equipment and early in 1986 purchased a 
motorcycle to enable Rev. Ngwale to travel to 
the various workshops he is _ conducting 
throughout the synod. As well, this year Rev, 
Ngwale will be sponsored by The PCC when he 
goes to Daystar University College in Nairobi, 
Kenya for a three month course on church 
music. This course incorporates training in the 
use of indigenous African music in church 
worship together with training in European 
music theory. It is our hope that in the future 
more people will be enabled to receive the same 
type of musical training so that eventually each 
of the five presbyteries will have a music 
director who is under the leadership of the 
synod music director - this is how the synod’s 
youth department presently operates. 


As the programmes of the music department 
take root we pray that more Christians will be 
inspired to create church music which reflects 
the uniqueness of Malawian culture. In @ 
typical CCAP church service much use is made 
of hymns from the Church of Scotland, 
However, there are also areas of church life in 
which Malawian expressions of faith through 
music are very much in evidence - the singing 
and dancing of the women’s guild; the use of 
drums and rattles by some choir groups; and the 
use of indigenous hymn tunes and hymns in 
many churches. Both Malawian and Scottish 
influences are part of the life-blood of the 
church. Because indigenous expressions of 
worship are born whenever true faith is born, it 
is not our job in the music department to create 
indigenous church music as such but rather to 
find where this expression is taking place and 
do everything in our power to encourage its 
growth. When the spiritual life of the church is 
nurtured an indigenous expression of faith 
through music will blossom as a_ natural 
consequence. Let us pray then that the church 
in Malawi will continue to grow and that the 
Spirit of God will continue to liberate 
Christians, enabling them to rejoice in the gift 
of cultural expression which God has bestowed 
on them and to continue to create music which 
enriches the life of the church and celebrates 
the diversity of God’s people. \€ 

Clara Henderson is a missionary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada working since ¥i 


1982 in the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyte 


, 
ISION FOR THE EIGHTIES 
by The Rev. R. D.(Bob) Wilson 


In 1982, the 99 member congregation of St. 
James Church in Melfort, Saskatchewan caught 
ia vision for growth. We adopted this 


In December, 1984, a couple of our Building 
Committee members looked across the street. 
There stood a large solid brick building that for 
some thirty years had housed an auto parts 
business, but now was for sale. After looking 
around inside.they were»convinced. This could 
become the “answer-to“our-needs! Negotiations 
followedand.-an offer of $75,000 was accepted 
for~thé land and building. The congregation 
unanimously and enthusiastically agreed. 


Statement of Purpose in January, 1983: 


1) We believe it is God's will for St. JamesChurch to. 
“grow in numbers, spirit and fellowship. 


2) We comfi t_ourselves to-growth as our first priority eee } j 

“from=now until 1990. _ After convincing City Council to~approve the 
| . eae Cr site for church use, plans. wefe-drawn. A canvas 
3) We believe that training 1n discipleship -should be for cash and pledges produced $30,500 in 1984, 


| available for all..of our people. 


faith. 


4) Our aim is to 
| future members , 


Opinions as possible were sought omwhat w 
could be doing that we’re not doing now. ~~" 


Several needs surfaced: a youth ministry, space 
for a first class Christian Education programme, 
accessability, more space for fellowship events 
and a minister’s study. Plans were developed to 
add to our white frame building to provide the 
“needed space to grow, as we neared our 


eightieth anniversary. 
St. Fames 
Presbyterian Church 
rte 


THE OLD 


This includes Bible and further pledges of some $27,000 promised 
study, prayer, leadership skills. and how to share our j : 


proceeds from 
donation from 
to. .purchase 


Together, with 
1ANS 


00 to compléte the renovations. 
~the...WellssMemorial Fund and the 
dine-Funds, our needs were speedily 
met with loans. 


It’s almost unbelievable, but by Thanksgiving 
Monday, 1985 our main floor - sanctuary, 
multi-purpose room, large kitchen, minister’s 
study and washrooms were completed - all on 
street level. Presbytery joined with us to give 
Thanks to God and dedicate the new building. 


Since then, the lower floor has been nearly 
completed with Christian Education classrooms, 
large open area, meeting room and washrooms. 
Tenders are just going out to complete the 
exterior which will help to identify this as a 
church building to the community. 


We look ahead with confidence that our 
$70,000 loans will be repaid within 10 years, as 
was the case with the original building. We are 
also aware that what has been accomplished is to 
provide a most pleasant and functional space in 
which to pursue our goals. We can now 
accommodate double our present congregation 
for worship and fellowship. Our spiritual 
development must provide the basis for all other 
growth. If we step towards these goals with the 
same faith we exercised with the building, they 
will be accomplished with the same _ breath- 
taking results. "Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen." 
It’s worth trying - we’re convinced! 


The Rev. Bob Wilson is minister of 
St. James Church in Melfort and 
St. Andrew’s in Tisdale, Saskatchewan. 
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Canadian Presbyterians have been 
involved in mission in Southern Asia 
for over 100 years: in India since 
1876, in Nepal since 1972 and 
Pakistan since 1984. Our involvement 
has included evangelistic, 
educational, medical and development 
work. 


The Churches in Southern Asia and the 
United Mission to Nepal are 
autonomous. Our missionaries work 
within these bodies, as sisters and 
brothers in Christ. 


INDIA 


MARGARET LEASK is Treasurer of the 
Board of the Helen MacDonald Memorial 
School, Jhansi, and supervisor and 
purchaser for the School and Hostel. 


DIANA WADSWORTH is also in Jhansi, 
where she serves as manager of the 
Helen MacDonald School. 


PAULINE BROWN is located in Jobat, 
and works with local Community Health 
projects, as well as regional and 
national programmes. 


DOREEN MORRISON, community’ health 
nurse in the Mandleshwar_ area, 
recently initiated a weaving project 
to provide additional income in this 
poor area. 


ELEANOR KNOTT, located in Nagpur, is 


a nutritionist serving under the 
Christian Medical Association. of 
India. 


CLARENCE McMULLEN is director of the 
Institute of Sikh Studies, Christian 
College, Batala, in the Punjab area. 


CATHERINE McMULLEN is involved as a 
nurse in village public health work. 


NEPAL 


MARY NICHOL is a Nursing Instructor 
at the government operated Tribbewan 
University, Kathmandu. 


PAKISTAN 
RICHARD ALLEN works in a community 


health care project of the Church of 
Pakistan. 


RICHARD ALLEN 


. 


DIANA WADSWORTH 


PAULINE BROWN 


For more detailed information on our 
historic and present mission in 
Southern Asia, obtain the filmstriy 
"In the Power of the Spirit - 
Canadian Presbyterians in Mission in 


Southern’ Asia''. Purchase = from 
Resource Distribution Centre, at 
$11.50 (Code No. 40/4191/001) or 


rental from Communication Services, 
both at 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 157 


Lahore 


PAKISTAN 


Jobat 


Mat 


DOREEN MORRISON 


SRt LANKA 
(CEYLON) 


CATHERINE & CLARENCE McMULLEN 


1 NEPAL 


Kathmandu 


—Jhansi 


" INDIA 


Nagpur 


Calcutta 
MARY NICHOL 


TRC 


MARGARET LEASK 


ELEANOR KNOTT 


: by The Rev. Chris Costerus 
- General Secretary of the Board of World 
Mission of The cE NTR. Church in Coneeg 


Toe Peicnt terian Church in GC 

Presbyteriés admits to its Colleg 
courts many who have been “c 
and yet from among these "cal 
few who respond to. the 
overseas, "come over and help us!" 
are special or private Visions givén! 
who have heard and. beved small 
come the. all é 


od" 


must be 


"TOs , ahd gain" is 
serious countiii® of the cost. 
Such a careful evaluation is 
er, if our response to expressed 
s determined by this standard - viz 
efit. That the needs of others 
perceived as opportunities for 
econ “sain! scarcely merits commendation or 
t. We dare not turn deaf ears to a 
"cry of need" - for the time may well come 
when we may be crying for help and the 
teaching of the law and the prophets indicates 
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person: 


"As you would that others should do to you do 
unto them likewise!" (see Matt. 7:12) 


Let us Seance positively, 


What sort: 
Persons whose commitment to. Je 
deep and personal, who, for His. 
Gospel’s, will go where they and, . 
skills and training are needed. 


- doctors, nurses ) 


a 0 have a strong commitment to 
isstan of salvation, through healing, 
ing serving. 


alénts, skills and training who 


e in the service of Jesus Christ 
in order to glorify God and 


various 


backgrounds - 
doctors, nurses, teachers, 
staries, maintenance workers - 


, do you hear?) Are you moved? 
ond positively? Will you test the 
a true call ee gene through this 
S Ossible to know 
will use to call 


- physio-therapist ) short AY 
- agronomist ) term A? Ce, 
- nutritionist ) volunteers Ne 

- hydrologist ) 


- project administrators 


CENTRAL ASIA 


building maintenance worker 
medical equipment maintenance worker 
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WHO HAS EARS TO HEAR (Cont'd...) 
CHINA 


- area missionary for Chinese Ministries 


- (fluency in a Chinese dialect, or willingness to 
learn, essential) 
- teachers of English as a second language 


GUYANA 
- administrator to set up small office, filing 
system and bookkeeping system (short term of 
6 months) 


JAPAN 
- minister for evangelism and new church 
development 
- Korean-speaking minister 
- teachers of English as second language 


LEBANON 
- theology tutors/professors in New Testament, 
Old Testament, Church History & Christian 
Education 


LESOTHO 
- chaplain for university 
- theological tutor in systematic theology 


MALAWI 
- minister for English-speaking section of large 
parish 
- Bible Knowledge teacher for high school 


NEPAL 
- nurse-midwives 
horticulturalist/forester 
management accountants, auditor 
teacher for tutorial groups of missionary 
children 
- tutor in science-maths and arts/humanities 


TAIWAN 


treasurer 

- medical doctors 

- dental technician 

- professors in theology, church music 
- minister to students 


Contact: Dr. Goodwill MacDougall 
Personnel Secretary 
Board of World Mission 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Tel: (416) 441-1112 B) 
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CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine (Taiwan) 

- returned in June for 1-year furlough Suey; 
with deputation, research and teaching at Ve 
Presbyterian College. R Sy 
McMULLEN, Mr. Clarence & Mrs. Grog 
Cathy (India) - returned in July for 1- 
year furlough with study and deputation. ape ee 
ALLEN, Dr. Richard (Pakistan) - returned 
in July for 2-month furlough with limited 


deputation. 


MacKAY, Rev. Donald (Nigeria) - returned 


in July for short furlough with limited 
deputation. 

RANDALL, Miss Arlene (Nigeria) 
returned in July for furlough with extended 


deputation and study leave. 


McINTOSH, Mrs. Clarabeth (Japan) 
returned in August for 1-year furlough; with 
deputation and = study. (Rev. Jack McIntosh, 
return delayed probably until December. ) 


BROWN, Miss Pauline (India) - returned in 
August for three-month furlough with limited 
deputation. 


FLETCHER, Mr. Keven (Japan) - returned 
in August after two months under the E. H. 
Johnson Memorial Exchange. 


MORRISON, Miss Doreen (india) 
returning in September for two-month furlough yan 
with Limited deputation. a 


and GOINGS (Pos 
WADSWORTH, Miss Diana (India) - 


returned in June after 2-month furlough in 
Canada. 


KNOTT, Miss 
returned in July 
furlough in Canada. 


LOOM, Mr. George (Kenya) - returned to 


Kenya after summer furlough in Canada. 


(India) 
3-month 


Eleanor 
following 


ELLIS, Rey. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn (Taiwan) 
- returning in September after 3-month furlough 
in Canada. 
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DR. RICHARD ALLEN 
Pakistan 


Richard Allen was born in Toronto. He 
attended secondary school in Sarnia and 
graduated in 1975 from the University of 
Western Ontario Medical School, London, 
Ontario with an M.D. degree. 


He is a member of Laurel Lea - St. 
Matthew’s Presbyterian Church in Sarnia. 


Rick enquired about the Board of World 
Mission programme to assist medical 
students in their final year of studies to take 
one of their elective periods in an overseas 
country. The Board arranged for him to 
spend three months at the Jobat Christian 
Hospital in India. 


Out of his experience in India Rick decided 
that as a Christian he wanted to commit the 
next years of his life working as a doctor in 
a church related situation. 


In the summer of 1978 he went to Nepal on 
a regular appointment to the United Mission 
to Nepal. He worked primarily in a 
community health program which was 
concerned with providing rural communities 
with preventive and low cost curative health 
services. 


Rick returned to Canada in 1983 and after 
completing a Master of Public Health degree 
in international health, he was assigned to 
Pakistan and worked again in the area of 
community health with the Memorial 
Christian Hospital, Sialkot, on appointment 


to the United Presbyterian Church of 
Pakistan. 


He has been reassigned within Pakistan to 
work in Lahore, commencing in the fall of 
1986, an appointment to the United 
Christian Hospital (a non-denominational 
hospital). His work there will be to attempt 
to set up an urban community health 
programme with the focus on _ health 
education and tuberculosis. {f@) 


Downtown evangelical church seeks 
organist/music director for fall 1986. Ap- 
plicants should be familiar with Anglican 
liturgy and interested in developing a broad 


range of musical ministries within the con- 
gregation. Write, stating qualifications and 
experience, to Music Committee, Little 
Trinity Church, 425 King St. E., Toronto, 


Ontario MSA 1L3. N3T 2MI1. 


THIS IS A PAID POSITION 
| PIANIST/ORGANIST REQUIRED 


nthusiastic, Evangelical congregation, St. 
aul’s Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, Ont., (416) 690-1895 
is looking for a talented Christian person to 
‘help enhance their music program. 
For information please contact: 
Dave Cross - (416) 859-4536 
Jim White - (416) 859-4160 


“=~ KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


THE WEST END 


Residence 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 

Dufferin Subway Station 

Private furnished accommoda- 

tion at reasonable rates 

All meals served 

Housekeeping services 

" Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 
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Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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or visit today... 


new HORIZ= HORIZ=NS 
1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H "W, Toronto MoH ED (LANE RB 
(416) 536-6111 


Organist/Director 

of Choirs and Music 
required for the fall, 
downtown, family congregation. Three- 
manual pipe organ. Teaching facilities 
available. Salary negotiable. 
references to: Central Presbyterian Church, 
97 Wellington Street, Brantford, Ontario 


Allen organs 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 

POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC 

(514) 695-8853 


Alen asa) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


1986. Active, 


Reply with 


Wanted: Organist/Choir Director 
3 manual, 32 stops, Casavant Pipe Organ. 
Contact: Ruth Oda, Calvary Baptist Church, 
72 Main St., Toronto, Ont. M4E 2V7 or call 


HOR 3H6 


Leaders: 


Costs: 


Mlew: rgans 


Is your congregation 
confused about 
church issues? 


CONGRESS ’87 
May 15-18, 1987 


on the campus of the 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Dr. Herb O'Driscoll, 
Rector of Christ Church Parish, 
Calgary, Alberta 


Dr. John Savage, 
President of L.£.A.D. Consultants, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Registration, room and meals 

$175.00; 

plus transportation 

- congregations are encouraged to 
assist delegates 

- group travel rates are being 
investigated 


For further information, write to: 
Congress Committee 
Westwood Church 
197 Browning Blvd. 
Winnipeg, Man. R3K OL1 
Tel. (204) 837-5706 


London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


The Presbyterian Record 
can help you 
solve the puzzles. 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’”’ 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


B2Y 3Y5 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


Samm) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Y ——- Write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Please mention The Record 
when choosing our advertisers. 


Books 


continued from page 26 


liberal controversy in which one critic 
told him: ‘‘If I were keeping the doors 
of heaven I should close them to 
you.’’ Professor Machen of Princeton 
argued that Fosdick’s brand of 
liberalism was a religion ‘‘which is so 
entirely different from Christianity as 
to belong to a different category,’’ ac- 
cusing . Fosdick: ofsues utter 
agnosticism,’’ ‘‘empty sentimentali- 
ty,’’ and ‘“‘meretricious rhetoric.’’ 
These were the days of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Presbyterian arch- 
conservative. The General Assembly 
ordered an investigation of Fosdick’s 
orthodoxy and Henry Sloane Coffin 
pleaded: ‘‘For God’s sake do not 
withdraw.’’ Fosdick was villified with 
increasing frequency by numerous 
Presbyterians as ‘“The Stranger within 
Our Gates,’’ and his books were 
boycotted. 

The battle in the denomination rag- 
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“Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842’’ 
HARCOURTS 
LUatitep 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 


ed on. Even though Fosdick was in- 
vited to become a Presbyterian, he 
declined, with hints that he was 
allergic to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and resigned from First 
Presbyterian Church. Bryan boasted: 
*“We will not have any preacher in our 
church who is not within reach of our 
stick....we have the old Presbyterian 
church by the tail and we intend to 
twist it until every heretic is squeez- 
ed out.’’ Regarding Fosdick’s farewell 
sermon in the Presbyterian church we 
read: ‘‘At 10.30 visitors crashed the 
doors, almost tearing them from their 
hinges...such was the density a 
standee could not reach his billfold in 
his hip pocket, finding instead a silver 
half-dollar in a vest pocket for the 
collection.”’ 


After this tumultuous experience 
Fosdick was wooed by John D. 
Rockefeller, and other Baptists, to 
consider a call to the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, with the prospect of 
being the first minister of a larger 
church to be built near Columbia 


University. The Baptists found | 
themselves gripped by the still raging | 
theological controversy already men- | — 
tioned. A Canadian, T.T. Shields, | 
later the minister of Jarvis Street Bap- | 
tist Church in Toronto, opposed | 
Rockefeller, branding the | 
“Rockefeller Trust’? as ‘“‘the most | 
gigantic corruption fund that ever 
cursed the Christian world’’ and 
wondering: ‘“Can Fundamentalists get | 
money from God as Modernists do 
from Rockefeller?’’ After a heated | 
dispute, Fosdick was settled at Park | 
Avenue, which was soon sold, and he 
became the first minister of the new 
Riverside Church. In spite of a terri- 
ble fire during construction, dedica- 
tion services were held in 1931 and 
Fosdick’s own great hymn, written for 
the occasion, was sung: 

“‘God of grace and God of glory 
On Thy people pour Thy power.”’ 
(#465, Book of Praise) 

He described the hymn as ‘‘a very | 

personal prayer on my part.”’ 

As early as 1927, Fosdick began to 
see the great potential of the new | 
medium of radio and for nineteen 
years he was the ‘‘National Vespers’’ 
Sunday evening preacher, addressing 


the nation. 
Some of the chapters which make 


for interesting reading deal with Wor- 
ship; the Protestant Preacher as Con- 
fessor and Counsellor; the Protestant 
Preacher as Husband, Father and 
Friend. This is salutary reading in a 
day when one hears of so much 
preacher ‘burn-out’ and marital break- 
down. Chapters 18 and 19 are very 
rewarding, dealing with Preaching, 
even though some critics said that 
Fosdick’s sermons suffered from 
theological malnutrition. He read 
widely and prepared with great per- 
sonal discipline, with his guiding prin- 
ciple that sermons should meet human 
problems head-on. Chapters on 
Fosdick’s social concerns, e.g., his 
dedication to world peace, are includ- 
ed. Indeed, the whole volume relates 
Fosdick’s ministry to its historical 
context. The author shows how 
Fosdick’s thoughts were culturally 
conditioned and claims that Fosdick 
himself came to see and admit to the 
limitations of ‘liberal theology.’ 
There are numerous references to 
Fosdick’s books and some, e.g., the 


one entitled The Meaning of Prayer, 

are given fairly lengthy treatment. 

Although the volume is without foot- 

notes, one finds the ‘‘Essay on 
| Sources’’ most helpful. 

This is a wide-ranging, perceptive, 
thorough and remarkably sensitive 
study. A ‘must’ for a breed that until 
quite recently was becoming almost 
extinct, i.e., preachers. Useful also 
for American Church History buffs. 
Too bad it is so expensive! 
| Donald V. Wade 


_Dr. Wade is the Minister at St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Milliken, Toronto, Ont., 
and Professor Emeritus, Department of 
Religious Studies, University of Toronto. 
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-GLEANINGS 


Another example of the distinctive 
character of the Christian Church 
emerged in 1982 (Ed. actually, 1981) 
when The Presbyterian Church in 

_ Canada decided ordained ministers no 
longer could refuse to participate in 
the ordination of women. Ministers 
are allowed complete freedom to 
believe what they want on this issue, 

_ but they do not have the right to ab- 
stain from participation in the ordina- 
tion of women. Those who treasure a 


rational, logical, and consistent ap- 


at 


_ proach to decision-making may have 


_ difficulty with that action. 


Lyle Schaller 


_ “Looking in a Mirror”’ 


| 
| 


I have found that fervent religious 
zeal is almost always in inverse pro- 
portion to that sensitivity by means of 


which alone we can love our 
| neighbour. In that sense zeal is a 
_ substitute for love. Those least capable 
_ of the empathy by which contact is 


| 


made with others are invariably those 


' most ardent for religious exercises.... 


I believe that the signs of genuine 
nearness to God are the relaxation and 
laughter which give out an atmosphere 


of human warmth. 


H.A. Williams 
“Some Day I'll Find You”’ 
Fount Paperbacks, 1982. gO 
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Funeral Home Limited 
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Shadowlands 

‘‘I’m like those foreign cor- 
respondents who report the war from 
a hotel bar. I’ve never been under 
fire.”’ 

This confession comes from the lips 
of C.S. Lewis (played by Joss 
Ackland) in the film Shadowlands. 
Those familiar with the life of that 
great Christian scholar, communicator 
and apologist will know that in one 
literal sense, his confession is not true. 
Lewis served with distinction in 
World War I and was wounded in ac- 
tion by an exploding shell. However, 
in the context of the film, and of 
Lewis’ later life, the confession is 
poignantly, pathetically accurate. 
| They are the words of a man in his 

early sixties who, for the first time in 
his life, is deeply in love with a 
woman — a woman who is dying a 
slow, painful death from bone cancer. 
It is the confession of a man who has 
written immensely popular books on 
the ‘meaning’ of suffering, ‘‘The 
Problem of Pain’’ and the kindness of 
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a loving, benevolent, Christian God. 
They are the words of a man for 
whom the love between a man and a 
woman was, if not suspect territory, 
at least foreign ground; a man who 
preferred the company of other 
scholars like himself, an English ‘‘Ox- 
bridge’’ don, right down to the last 
detail of the tweedy stereotype save 
for his aggressive and highly public 
position as the number one defender 
of orthodox Christianity. 

In fact, until he fell in love with Joy 
Davidman, one could say that Lewis 
was almost a misogynist. Davidman 
(played by Claire Bloom) first touch- 
ed Lewis’ life as one of the multitude 
of correspondents he dealt with every 
day. She was an American of Jewish 
descent, born in the Bronx, a college 
student at 14, the holder of a master’s 
degree and the author of a novel and 
two books of poetry at 25. She mov- 
ed from a strictly materialistic 
philosophy into membership in the 
Communist party. Though she had 


found a faith in God while in her thir- 
ties, it was largely through reading 
Lewis’ books that she later became a 
Christian and thus began her cor- 
respondence with him. The cor- 
respondence grew and led to a visit. 
When her husband left her for a 
younger woman, she moved per- 
manently to Oxford with her two sons. 
Though the affection between Lewis 
and Davidman was deep and real, 
Lewis married her simply as a matter 
of legal convenience. It was the only 
way she could avoid having to leave 
England and return to the United 
States. The marriage was ‘‘without 
benefit of clergy,’’ a registry-office | 
ceremony. Though Lewis made 
painstaking attempts to explain this to 
his friends and to his brother Warren 
(played by David Walker), with whom 
he lived, they generally disapproved. 
After all, Lewis was then nearly 60, 
she was a divorcee, an American and 
an ex-communist. 

By the time Lewis’ love had grown 


a 


to the point where he had to 
acknowledge it, so had Joy’s cancer. 
They were married, with some dif- 
ficulty — her divorce — by an 
Anglican clergyman friend while Joy 
was in hospital. To the astonishment 
of her doctors, Joy’s cancer went in- 
to such a state of remission that she 
progessed from being bedridden, to a 
wheelchair, to being able to get about 
with the aid of canes. Lewis was over- 
joyed. It was during this period of 
remission, which Lewis considered to 
be, literally, a miracle, he wrote his 
essay on ‘‘The Efficacy of Prayer’’ 


and took his wife on a trip to Greece 


— a holiday that had been her dream 
for years. (The trip is omitted from the 


film.) 


Less than a year later, 1960, Joy 


_ was dead. Having had his hopes rais- 


ed, then dashed, left Lewis with the 
feeling of having been toyed with by 
God. His belief in God did not falter 
— but he found God’s goodness a mat- 


ter of great uncertainty. Leaving the 


funeral service, the priest, a friend of 
Lewis, attempts to console him with 


_ the words ‘‘Thank God for your faith, 
_ Jack. It’s only faith that makes sense 


of things in times like this.’’ Walking 


_ away, Lewis’ retort was ‘‘This is a 


mess and that’s all there is to it.”’ 
It was in this period of his life that 
Lewis wrote ‘‘A Grief Observed,’’ a 
kind of journal of his thoughts, his 
feelings, in bereavement. It is his most 
moving book, and the depiction of his 
coming to terms with his loss is the 


} most moving segment of the film. 


Shadowlands is the portrait of an 


| honest Christian. His formidable in- 
| tellect had constructed a castle of “cer- 


| tainties’ which he thought rational and 
| defensible and accessible to any 


pilgrim thinker. Though he himself, 
as early as 1948, had begun to suspect 
much of what he had written, it was 
the experience of being immersed in 
the pain and finally the loss of a lov- 
ed lady that left him, not faithless, but 
‘*no longer the Apostle to the Scep- 
tics, acutely surveying the present 
state of the evidence, but the 
Reminder to the Forgetful, humbly 
searching for just enough light to face 
the day that lies ahead. Yet this is the 
Lewis of greatest personal stature, the 
Lewis who survives the collapse of his 


own arguments, and the Lewis who 
remains worthy of our highest and un- 
qualified respect.’’ (Dr. John 
Beverluis, ‘‘Beyond the Double 
Bolted Door,’’ Christian History 
magazine, Vol. IV, No. 3). 

So too, BBC-TV, the Episcopal 
Radio-TV Foundation and Gateway 
Films are worthy of our highest 
respect. They have given us a film that 
is, quite simply, a gem. 

Joss Ackland (whom some readers 
may remember from a remarkable 
performance as a minor character in 
the series ‘‘Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, 
Spy’’) gives us an entirely believable 
Lewis, a portrayal both subtle and 
touching. Claire Bloom is a perfect 
foil to Ackland’s Lewis and the 
resemblance between David Walker 
and the photographs of Major Warren 
Williams is uncanny. The film is 
visually beautiful in a bleak way that 
complements’ the  story-line. 
Thoroughly professional, a gift to 
those who appreciate craftsmanship on 
film, C.S. Lewis, and a story that at- 
tempts to come to terms with that 
perpetual, human and particularly 
Christian, ‘problem’ — suffering — 
Shadowlands should be given as wide 
an exposure as possible. It is available 
on VHS cassette from Communication 
Services, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7, or on 16mm 
film from the following distributors: 
THE BIBLE BOOK STORE, 10310 
- 124th Street, Edmonton, Alberta, 
TSN 1R2. (403) 482-6475 
E.P. FILM SERVICE, 2250 Midland 
Avenue, Unit #1, Scarborough, On- 
tario, MIP 4R9. (416) 293-6565 
HULL PUBLISHING CO., 372 
Graham Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, R3C 4H2. (204) 947-1365 
NIAGARA CHURCH FILMS, 3807 
Bertie Road, Stevensville, Ontario, 
LOS 1S0. (416) 382-3131 

An excellent supplementary 
resource for any discussion of the film 
would be the ‘‘C.S. Lewis’’ issue of 
Christian History, referred to in the 
review. Copies may be ordered from 
Christian History magazine, Box 540, 
Worcester, PA., USA, 19490, at $3 
(US) per copy, plus a 20 per cent ship- 
ping and handling charge. 
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du revivalist movement to which 
Tagore adhered, was established in 
1828 by an orthodox Brahmin who ex- 
pressly rejected Christ’s divinity. 
Tagore’s father, Devendra, a Sanskrit 
scholar instrumental in its organiza- 
tion, reacted so violently against the 
infiltration of Christian ideas that a 
schism arose in 1868. At that time, 
Keshab Chendra Sen, a Christian who 
had been educated in an English 
school and untutored in Sanskrit, 
broke from Devendra to form his own 
Brahmo Samaj. Rabrindranath re- 
mained loyal to that group which 
rested under his father’s direction and 
was engaged in its reform in 1910. 
A letter which Tagore wrote on the 
anniversary of Bengal’s partition con- 
cedes the significant role of Christiani- 
ty in India as it advocates a national 
holy day *‘ — the day on which Bud- 
dha, Christ and Muhammed will 
become one.’’ This eclecticism found 
its greatest ally among the Unitarians 
in the United States and the Brahmo 
movement actually took the form of 
unitarian Christianity in India. 
Therefore, one must not impute from 
Mr. Faiz’s article that Jesus Christ in 
the full mystery of his manhood and 
divinity was the way of salvation for 
Rabrindranath Tagore. 
Janet Ritch, 
Toronto, Ont. 
The Gospel of Sri. Ramakrishna, ed., 
Nikhilananda, New York: Ramakrishna — 


Vivekamanda Centre, 1973, was also con- 
sulted. pp.40-1. 


Thoughts on 
Freemasonry please 


I have noticed from time to time, 
that there may appear a small notifica- 
tion concerning Freemasonry, as to 
how it may fit in with Christianity. Be- 
ing a member of the Craft I doubt very 
much if the two would ever consent 
to enjoin to become part of the 
Presbyterian Church or any establish- 
ed church in Canada. I know that in 
our church, the few who are 
Freemasons seem to receive a cool 
reception from those who are not 
Freemasons. Why? I do not know; but 
we are a fraternal society and as such 
our members are accepted: never do 
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we say we join, as we do in our 
church. 

I think it is safe to say that the 
Freemasons are not atheists, as all 
their work is taken from the holy 
scriptures, and we stress the moral 
laws. Of course we are only a group 
of males; women have not as yet been 
permitted to be Freemasons, which 
may irk certain individuals who are 
members in good standing of some 
church. 

We understand that the British 
Methodists do not wish to have any of 
their number joining the Freemasons, 
and also the English Anglicans are in- 
vestigating their followers, hopefully 
to make it tougher for any of their 
members to become Freemasons (in 
the birthplace of Freemasonry). 

I have some good friends who are 
Freemasons, in fact they are ministers 
of the Gospel, who often times feel 
that the Craft is a great assistance in 
encouraging younger men to live the 
better life. 

I would like to hear other people’s 
thoughts on this fraternal organization 
which has been good to me. 

K. Gordon MacLachlan, 
Oil Springs, Ont. 


The devil’s own 
solution 


I do not think of myself as a pacifist, 
although I believe I am_ basically 
pacific. Nevertheless ... I deplore the 
use of violence or force. Coercion of 
any kind seems to be contrary to 
divine precedent. God appeals to, 
calls, invites, pleads with, his crea- 
tion. He does not compel. Even in the 
matter of ‘faith in God’ the evidences 
are sufficient to make such faith 
reasonable but not sufficient so as to 
make it compulsive. 

We live, however, in a world that 
is less than perfect. The Church has 
its explanation for such a condition. 
Scientists of all kinds, from physicists 
to sociologists, have _ their 
explanations. 

But while we confess the imperfec- 
tions, there are many who have had 
a vision of the perfect state. Plato and 
his ‘Republic.’ Sir Thomas More had 
his ‘Utopia.’ More recently we have 
the picture of ‘Shangri La.’ Isaiah 
wrote of, and described, the 


‘Peaceable Kingdom.’ The early 
Church had the vision of the } 
‘Kingdom of God’ and John, in the | 
Apocalypse, gives us the vision of the | 
‘New Jerusalem.’ 

The human temptation and illusion | 
is the belief that we can, by the use | 
of force, bring in this better world. | 
There is the heresy which affirms that | 
political action is the instrument by | 
means of which wicked institutions | 
will be removed and righteousness and | 
peace with justice will be ushered in. 


This is the devil’s own solution. The 
answer seems So attractive, so possi- | 


ble and the rewards so tantalizing. The | 
dangers of such a solution are known, | 
and because they are known we feel 
confident that we can avoid them. | 
From Spartacus to Ortege each revolt | 
against intolerable oppression and | 
cruelty has felt the same way. But | 
each in turn, sooner or later, to a ‘ 
lesser or greater degree, carries out | 
acts of cruelty and violence in order | 
to bring about or preserve their “good | 
rule.’ ; 
The Kingdom of God will not be | 
ushered in by the violence of righteous | 
human beings. The thought that | 
violence can be met and overcome by | 
violence is a mirage — promising | 
much but devoid of reality. The | 
violence of evil men cannot be | 
destroyed by the violence of well- | 
intentioned and ‘good’ men. It may be | 
hindered, limited, reversed, postpon- 
ed but not destroyed. 

We may feel compelled by cir- | 
cumstances to act violently in order to | 
protect others or ourselves against the | 
viciousness of the strong. Our motives 
may be beyond criticism, but let us not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we | 
are more righteous than the oppressor. 
To what extent has our own careless 
indifference been the cause of 
violence? Looking back at history, the 
use of controlled force in 1936 would 
have prevented Hitler marching into 
the Rhinelands. In 1931 the League of 
Nations could have prevented Japan | 
from entering Manchuria. In 1935 a | 
concerned League could have |} 
prevented Italy’s attack on Ethiopia. | 
Evil can triumph and gain strength | 
because we are lazy or indifferent. 
Our later use of force is made 
necessary not because we are | 
necessarily more righteous than the | 
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current oppressor but because now our 
safety is threatened and we have been 
careless. Fear for personal safety and 
procrastination scarcely makes us 
righteous. 

It is not safe or wise to have faith 
in the basic goodness of human 
nature. This us a recent heresy and a 
dangerous one. We like to be trusted 
personally, but so does the confidence 
trickster, and reason suggests that ac- 
quaintance should precede the giving 
of trust or confidence. Wolves will not 


MOVING FORWA 


be constrained by motions passed by 
sheep! 

What then? 

By all means, let us pray — ‘Thy 
Kingdom come’’! Let us strive to be 
peacemakers. Let us confess our own 
failures, weaknesses and_ basic 
unrighteousness. Let us be honest, in 
our identification with the oppressor 
as with the oppressed. (I cannot afford 
to throw the first stone because I am 
neither without sin nor do I love my 
neighbour as I ought.) 

Let us not mistake any earthly 
system for the nascent Kingdom of 
God. God’s Kingdom is where he 
rules entirely and unquestioningly. 


ath 


God rules where he is obeyed com- } 
pletely, implicity and explicity. Sim- | 
ple honesty compels us to be quick to | 
confess that we are not yet perfect in | 
our obedience, and humility calls for | 
such honesty. ; 
Are we, and our motives, so open, | 
trustworthy, and unbiased without be- | 
ing naive? To be naive, and not aware | 
of it, does not make a person honest. | 
I suspect that Diogenes’ search will | 
not that easily be resolved. Where, in | 
truth, will we find a completely honest 
person? 
§...2.,, Chaos 
Brampton, Ont. 
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Crieff Hills must expand. At Crieff The new conference centre will cost 
this means providing a place for $2,250,000. If your congregation 
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Retreat centres are important. Over 
60% of ministers and 40% of elders 
had their most significant christian 
experience at a retreat. 


Make your congregation’s 
Campaign a sucess. 

For information and 
materials contact. 
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Service to others, 
where God plays no role 


I wish to make reference to the book 
review on Lotta and the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee (June, 1986). Lucie 
Milne stated that the book made no 
mention of Lotta’s religious 
background, and that it seemed 
strange to read a book about service 
to others, where God seemed to play 
no role! 

; You will be interested to know that 
the Unitarian Church, of which Lotta 
‘is a member, believes that the truth of 
‘God is revealed in the sacred writings 
of all great religions. This reduces 
their philosophy to little more than an 
ethical system of morality. According 
to Bob Larson’s book on Cults, 
‘heaven and hell are anathema to 
‘Unitarians and the atonement of Christ 
‘is said to be “‘offensive’’ and “‘un- 
biblical.’’ They reject the Trinity in 
favour of a Unitary God and ascribe 
to the doctrine that all souls will 
ultimately be saved. 

_ This could possibly account for Lot- 
ta insisting that the Buddhist and other 
prayers be added to Protestant prayers 
while in Hong Kong. 

_ It seems strange to read in The 
Presbyterian Record, a review of a 
book of service to others, where God 
plays no role! 
| (Mrs.) Ruby Beale, 

Etobicoke, Ont. 


Why God as ‘‘Mother”’ 


offends 


Mrs. Klempa concludes her letter in 
the June Record as follows: *‘I believe 
Christians today need to ask 
themselves this question: ‘With so 
many different ways of speaking about 
God, why does it offend me to call 
God ‘Mother’?’ ”’ 

I believe we are uncomfortable with 


this form of address because God iS 


never so addressed in scripture. There 
is a difference between speaking about 
God, which can appropriately include 
metaphor and simile, and directly ad- 


dressing him. 
Christ’s attitude towards women, 


and his conversations with them, are 


often cited by Christian feminists as 
being well in advance of their time. 
But, while obviously aware of the no- 
tion of the new birth, he continued to 


call God ‘Father.’ Why should it of- 
fend us to follow his example in this? 
In scripture there are, to quote Mrs. 
Klempa, ‘‘many different ways of 
speaking about God’’ (emphasis 
mine), but there is remarkable con- 
sistency in addressing God in 
masculine (or neutral) terms. That is 
why it offends me to call God 
‘Mother.’ 
(Mrs.) Winnifred Thompson, 
Alliston, Ont. 


‘‘Full speed ahead 
with harassment’’ 


In view of today’s situation, it might 
be wise to update yourself. Your 
remarks (May — ‘‘From the Editor’’) 
on scriptural findings are entirely ir- 
relevant in the equalizing or com- 
parison of sins to the ‘‘heinous’’ evil 
of today which has parlayed itself in- 
to death via the agent Aids. 

The ‘‘some people’’ and “‘hunting 
down’ are cruel and callous remarks. 
This has become one of the present 
world terrors, for which answers and 
control are being sought. I would like 
to believe the curt and stinging words 
are just an effort to acquire more fuel 
for The Record. Having no writing 
techniques and having difficulty con- 
fining myself to the point, thus losing 
quality, I am writing again, and will 
not give you so much superfluous 


material. 
In reference to scripture, we are told 


in Matthew, Ezekiel and Revelations, 
etc., that there will be a new era under 
Christ; by not obeying the Command- 
ments we are hastening the day. If we 
are all such good boys and girls and 
are ready for that time of day, we can 
afford to be complacent about today’s 
evils. We can turn our backs and then 
later suffer neurotic guilt, possibly 
leading to suicide, e.g., Pilate and 
Judas, if we should contract the fatal 


disease. 
No one is immune. For exainple in 


the case of the attempted assassination 
of the Pope, he was reported at the 
time to have contacted herpes from 
blood transfusion. 

There is only one way with God — 
his word, and to comply as in the days 
of the Pharoah and the plagues may 
be the only answer, since we may 
never find another Salk for our new 
affliction, for reasons known only to 
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‘‘Ten Days for 
World Development’”’ 
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Coordinator for Leadership 


Development and Regional Com- 
munication required for development 
education and action program of 
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January 1, 1987 (at latest). 
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God and the spirit-filled. 

Keep in mind the spirit of Satan, the 
unwilling servant of the Lord allow- 
ed to foment evil as in the days of the 
crucifixion; to accomplish a purpose, 
and in fact they did not know what 
they were doing (‘‘Father forgive 
them....’’). The world is forever in- 
debted to those unfortunate, poor, 
harassed people, the Jews; who were 
used by the Lord his most precious 
chosen ones; for the sacrificial lamb 
— to bring eternal salvation to the 
heathen world. 

Let us proceed full speed ahead with 
harrassment of the sinful, over not just 
homosexuals, but abortionists, drug 
users, etc. 

Only a loving Father would make 
the effort to spank his children so 
severely as today, hopefully to bring 
us into line. Thus we know assuredly 
that he is alive and well. 

Alice M. Shearer, 

Willowdale, Ont. 

P.S. Since the Lord knows what we 

are going to speak, I must have been 
meant to write another treatise. 


Missions — only one 
selected viewpoint 


We have written longer letters in the 
past and it is discouraging to see that 
some things never change anyway, 
no matter what. So only a short note 
this time. 

We were saddened to read the ar- 
ticles published in The Record (June, 
1986) on behalf of the Board of World 
Mission. As before, only one selected 
viewpoint is stressed again and again. 

In Nicaragua and in El Salvador on- 
ly the people on the side of the 
‘socialist system,’’ be they Govern- 
ment or Guerrillas, are always the 
good guys and all who differ from 
them in opinion or purpose are the bad 
guys. 

By the same blinkered vision Stalin 
and Mao were always praised by 
many self-appointed church/political 
specialists. Eventually the people, 
long-suffering under those unfortunate 
systems (atheistic by principle), told 
us a little of the truth and still our 


oe 


specialists or so-called observers have | 
not learned anything. 4 

When the church talks about the | 
need for funds for World Mission it } 


Gospel of Christ to the world; but, in | 
fact, most often the Social Gospel is | 
what is spread around in selected loca- | 
tions in the now so tediously familiar 

Way. ti 
I suppose the only defence a] 
member of this church has if he does } 


technique (deemed immoral in } 
business!) is to never give anything to | 
Missions...for he never knows when | 
someone will be using these funds } 
against his own sacredly-held | 
convictions. 
Or do you know of another way? © 
Peter S. DeJong, 

Bramalea, Ont. 1 


The Record anda 
birthday 


Two days before my seventieth 
birthday, the June issue of The 
Presbyterian Record arrived in my 
mail box. : 

As I read its pages I realized a 
special ‘gift’ of memories for me at 
this time. From 1942 to 1956 I held | 
positions in Presbyterian home mis- | 
sion churches from British Columbia | 
to Nova Scotia. 

One ‘gift? was the memory of 
childhood in Cobourg, Ontario, where | 
I attended church and Sunday School } 
at St. Andrew’s Church, where the | 
Rev. Stephen Hayes, writer of the art- 
icle on marriage, is minister. Also, his | 
wife is the daughter of dear friends 
who used to live in Nelson, B.C., and | 
members of First Presbyterian Church 
which I was appointed to in the 40s. | 

A letter by Mrs. Lois Klempa | 
brought recollections of my first | 
assignment — Knox Church, | 
Cochrane, Ont., where her family 
were members and good friends. 

As I turned the pages to ‘Graduates — 
1986,’ I noticed that Wendy Lorraine 
Snook was appointed to Westminster 
Church, Estevan, Saskatchewan, | 
where I had a summer appointment. 

Another memory came with the 
report of the 200th anniversary of 
First Presbyterian Church, New 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MINISTRY 


Ecumenical, multi-cultural, creative. 
Wide range of responsibilities. 
|The Presbyterian Church of Canada 
invites applications for the position of 
Program Director at Tyndale - St. 
_ George’s, an inner-city mission of the 
' Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. 
| Applicants should be experienced in 
| developing/co-ordinating programs 
| for all age groups; maintaining com- 
_ munity contacts; developing Christian 
' education; recruiting/supervising 
‘volunteers. Aptitude for languages. 
Driver's licence a must. Small bus 

‘licence a definite advantage. 

Hours are flexible. Salary $15,000 

_ plus, depending on experience. 

. Applications to: 

Personnel Search Committee 

870 - 876 Richmond Square 

Montreal, P.Q. H3) 1V7 

Applications before 

October 15, 1986 


Glasgow, N.S., where I at times wor- 
shipped during my years at the 
Westville Road and Linacy missions. 
One of the ministers of First Church 
was Dr. Norman D. Kennedy who 
later was minister at First Presbyterian 
Church, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
where I served as deaconess during his 
ministry there. 

I was saddened to read that 
Westminster Church, also in New 
Glasgow, was destroyed by fire on the 
eve of its 111th anniversary. 

One other ‘gift’ was a picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie Ross, 
members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, Ontario, my home 
church. It was good to learn of Mrs. 
Ross’s recognition and to know their 
son is the present clerk of session. 

_ I will always be thankful to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for the 
opportunity and privilege to serve in 
Christ’s name. 

_ In 1956 I was appointed by the 
Virginia Council of Churches to teach 
Weekday Religious Education in 
schools in this lovely town. I retired 
in 1981 and since have written three 
‘small inspirational books which have 
been given as gifts to former students, 
friends, churches, schools, and 
hospitals here and elsewhere. 


Isobel Imrie G. Young, 
Pulaski, Virginia, U.S.A. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
is seeking an 
EXECUTIVE STAFF PERSON 


at the Associate Secretary level. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development is the committee within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada responsible for disaster relief, develop- 
ment of projects abroad, and education of the Presbyterian constituency 


in Canada about these needs. 


Responsibilities include: staff supervision; financial management; 
ecumenical and intra-church programmes; and relations with overseas 
project holders, other church and non-government development agencies, 
and government departments. The position is open equally to clergy and 
laity. A detailed description can be obtained. Inquiries and applications 
should be directed to: Mr. Arthur Herridge, 108 Eastbourne Ave., Toronto, 


Ontario M5P 2G3. 


Deadline for applications is November 30, 1986. 


The Judith Baxter 
syndrome 

Judith Baxter writes (in the April 
Record) that, on revisiting the church 
of her youth with her family, ‘“We 
didn’t know one hymn....We went 
back home and turned on the CBC 
Hymn Sing.’’ 

As you know, nothing spoils the 
mood of a service like a dirge can, 
(hymns in which the congregation 
cannot participate heartily). In their 
years of training, prospective 
ministers should be led through our 
Book of Praise so that they can mark 
off the pitfalls. We find that there are 
about fifty to sixty selections that are 
singable by a small congregation, 
though this number can be doubled by 
a capable organist through tune 


selection. 
In our Pastoral Committee we tackl- 


ed the question of hymn selection. The 
rule was, try for three good ones — 
two out of three wasn’t too bad — 


make sure the final selection is a 
‘‘wallbanger,’’ sending them out to 


face the world in spirit. 

We noticed strangers attending ser- 
vice. When asked if they were new to 
the area, they replied, ‘‘oh no! we 
belong to another church, but we find 
your music more enjoyable, more 
inspiring.”’ 

There are pitfalls. On one occasion, 


when going over the hymn selections, 
we said that we knew and enjoyed 
‘‘Father We Thank Thee.’’ Our 
minister asked, ‘‘Are you sure?’’ Yes 
we were sure, ‘‘for the fruit upon the 
trees, etc.’’ Wrong. Come Sunday, 
we found that it wasn’t the hymn we 
remembered. The Judith Baxter syn- 
drome strikes again. 

All of which brings me to a pet 
peeve, the loss of ‘‘Faith of Our 
Fathers,’’ which, although it forecasts 
our future, was, I believe, removed 
for feministic reasons. We have sung 
this beloved hymn only twice in the 
last two years. The first occasion was 
at an ecumenical service where 
Anglicans, Baptists, Methodists, 
Pentecostals, Roman Catholics, 
United Church people all joined 
together to enjoy this great hymn. The 
second occasion was on Father’s Day 
past. We had the hymn printed on our 
bulletin as our final selection. I was 
elated because it coincided closely 
with the most important anniversary 
date of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, June 10th. What a way to 
step out to face the world, ‘*Faith of 
Our Fathers, Holy Faith, we will be 
true...to death.”’ 

Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


O 
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Continuing and Lay 
Education event 
held at Ewart, 

June 5 - 11 

‘I came to get some help with 
choosing our church school cur- 
riculum but I got even more help in 
my own personal development as a 
Christian,’’ was the way one of the 30 
participants at the Continuing and Lay 
Education event put it. Each June, 
Ewart College holds an education 
event for church school teachers, pro- 
fessional church workers and _ in- 
terested laity to help them carry out 
their tasks and responsibilities as 
Christians. This year Dr. Bernhard 
W. Anderson, Professor Emeritus of 
Old Testament at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, helped to guide 
those in attendance through “‘The Bi- 
ble as the Story of our Life.”’ 
Ministers, members of the Order of 
Diaconal Ministries, and laity from 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ontario and 
Quebec joined together in learning 
from Dr. Anderson and participating 
in his ‘‘experiments’’ as the Bible 
came alive and new understanding and 
meaning unfolded before them. The 
use of feminine terminolgy in 
reference to God was debated — with 
a twist — as the women defended the 
‘traditional’ language and the men 
advocated a more inclusive approach. 
How scripture is interpreted took on 
a new meaning when applied to a con- 
temporary situation. 

Workshops were held in such areas 
as choosing a church school cur- 
riculum, the Bible in music, the use 
of faith development in teaching, and 
the use of video as a learning device. 
Anja Oostenbrink, Area Education 
Consultant from Gravenhurst, Ont., 
Andrew Donaldson, choir director of 
Beaches Church, Toronto, Helen 
Goggin, Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion at Ewart, and Ray Appel, a re- 
cent Ewart graduate now working 
with the Board of World Mission, pro- 
vided the leadership. Some of the 
songs that Mr. Donaldson taught the 
group were used in various worship 
services and demonstrated how some 
of the things the participants learned 
could be integrated into daily life. 
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Canadian Conference 
of Catholic Bishops 
joins CCC 


The Canadian Conference of 
Catholic Bishops became an associate 
member of the Canadian Council of 
Churches at a recent meeting of the 
CCC’s General Board. The event was 
celebrated with a banquet, held in 
Niagara Falls in April. Pictured, left 
to right are: Dr. Bob Binhammer, 
President of the Lutheran Church in 
America, Canada Section, and lst 
Vice-president of the CCC; Arch- 
bishop Antoine Hacault, Chairperson 
of the Commission on Ecumenism of 
the Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops; the Rev. Nancy Cocks of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
2nd Vice-president of the CCC; Arch- 
bishop Ted Scott, then Primate of the 
Anglican Church of Canada and Presi- 
dent of the CCC. 


CBC budget cuts 
affect Meeting Place 


As a result of strict limits recently 
placed on the CBC budget by the 
federal Treasury Board, the Corpora- 
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tion’s English network has in turn cut 
the budgets of some of its shows, in- 
cluding the Sunday morning ‘worship 
programme’, Meeting Place. The cuts | 
to Meeting Place (from 38 original 
shows a year to 23) have forced the 
cancellation of two Presbyterian wor- 
ship services which were scheduled 
for the 1986-87 television season: } 
Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., (Nov. | 
2, 1986); St. Andrew’s Church, Kit- | 
chener, Ont., (May 10, 1987). 


Kenyan theological 
school dismisses two 
European professors 


(RES NE) — The United 
Theological School of _ the 
Presbyterian Church in Limuru, 
located near Nairobi, Kenya, has 
dismissed its Scottish professor, Dr. 
Robert Anderson, because of his 
refusal to teach African theology. Ac- 
cording to the Rev. Peter Njenga, 
chairman of the academic council, 
Anderson was dismissed because ‘“‘we 
will no longer be dictated to by a white. 
person.”’ 

Observers, however, contend that 


the real reason for Anderson’s firing 
as his unsparing criticism of the 
secular and spiritual leaders of Kenya 
who, he claims, abuse the monies con- 
tributed by the poor in supporting their 
own affluent lifestyle. 
_ Dr. Anderson himself contends that 
his dismissal was unlawful since he is 
officially a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
and proper ecclesiastical procedures 
ere not followed. 
_ Also dismissed was the Rev. Albert 
Juffer, a Dutch national sponsored by 
the Reformed Church of East Africa. 
According to Africa Press Service, 
voice of the African Council of 
Churches, Juffer ‘‘was sacked after 
what the executive committee of the 
college council claimed to be his 
assumption of the role of principal of 
the college and chairman of the 
council.’’ 
_ The Africa Press Service com- 
mented on the dismissals as follows: 
“‘The recent controversy in this col- 
lege seems to emanate from the con- 
cern that the introduction of African 
theology will bring a big change in 
curriculum. Although there have been 
reports of injustice in the termination 
of contracts of two former tutors, it 
is dishearteningly apparent that the 
two were opposed to the African 
theology programme.”’ 


New constitution’s 
reference to God 
debated in Nicaragua 


(EPS — based on material from 
Rome-based IPS news agency) — One 
of the most heated issues being 
debated in Nicaragua these days is 
whether the preamble to the new con- 
Stitution should mention God. The in- 
auguration of public debate on the 
constitution (May 18) marked the 91st 
anniversary of the birth of Augusto 
Sandino, after whom the Sandinista 
revolutionary government which took 
power in 1979 is named. 

_ Ina newspaper article, a group of 
Christians suggested that words from 
a 1980 document from the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front be includ- 
ed in the new constitution: ‘‘Christians 
have been an integral part of our 
revolutionary history, of our struggle 
for power of the people, and for the 
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Dealing with Memory Changes 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
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Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery Price: $9.50 (includes postage). 
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Tours with Dr. Eric Beggs 
Panama Canal and 
Caribbean Cruise 
15th March, 1987 
For information, write Dr. Beggs, c/o Horizon 
Holidays, 160 John Street, Toronto M5V 
2X8 or phone (705) 326-7887. 
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‘Worry-Free’ Holidays! 


Join us for first class ‘‘Personalized”’ tours to: 


CALIFORNIA 
23 Days - September 8th — Many guided tours and sightseeing of the 
west coast of California - $1649 Twin 
26 Days - October 14th - Includes such attractions as Disneyland, 
Lawrence Welk Theatre, Crystal Cathedral, Universal Studios and much 
more - $1999 Twin 
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construction of a new society. In 
Nicaragua, we show the world that 
one can believe in God and be a 
revolutionary at the same time, 
without there being contradiction be- 
tween convictions.’’ 

However, various liberal, social 
democratic, and marxist-leninist sec- 
tors of the country are opposing the 
reference to God on grounds that the 
constitution is a secular document. 
Some parliamentarians and members 
of the assembly preparing the constitu- 
tion have said they will not approve 
it if God is left out. 

There is however, near unanimous 
agreement that the constitution include 
a reference to Sandino. That prompted 
one Christian activist to ask, ‘‘If the 
name of Sandino must be invoked, 
how is the name of God, who Sandino 
invoked before the struggle against the 
Yankees, not going to be invoked.’’ 


Confessions coerced says 
Salvador archbishop 


(EPS) — Arturo Rivera y Damas, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of San 
Salvador, has stated that the confes- 
sions of at least four human-rights ac- 
tivists accused of collaborating with 
leftist guerrillas were coerced by 
police, who used sophisticated 
methods ‘‘which do not leave any visi- 
ble physical scars.”’ 

The head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in El Salvador said in a Sun- 
day homily that the four were among 
nine members of church-supported 
human-rights groups arrested by 
Salvadoran police after being named 
by a confessed member of El 
Salvador’s main guerrilla coalition, 
FMLN. 

Reuter News Agency reported it 
learned from international human- 
rights activists who were allowed to 
visit the nine in jail that most were 
deprived of sleep for up to 72 hours, 
and that male detainees were threaten- 
ed with guns and knives until they 
signed confessions saying they helped 
the FMLN. 

The FMLN and government forces 
have been fighting for more than six 


years. During that time, an estimated 
60,000 have been killed and another 
500,000 left homeless. 


The Irish General 
Assembly 

The Irish Presbyterian General 
Assembly met in Belfast on Monday, 
June 2, 1986, when the retiring 
Moderator, Dr. R.A. Dickinson 
presided. In his address, Dr. Dickin- 
son paid tribute to their people in face 
of terrorist assault and political 
confusion. 

The newly-elected Moderator was 
the Rev. Dr. John Thompson, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at 
Union College, Belfast. Referring to 
the present Anglo-Irish Agreement, 
Dr. Thompson said that unless there 
was a change on the part of the major 
parties to the agreement there was lit- 
tle to hope for but a future of misery 
and discontent. Outlining his theme 
for the year, ‘‘A Church with a Vi- 
sion,’’ he said that in Ireland, both 
North and South, this meant justice, 
peace and order for all majorities and 
minorities. 

Among special matters considered 
by the Assembly was the report of a 
committee on the future use of Church 
House and Assembly in downtown 
Belfast. The building, which was 
erected 80 years ago, will require ex- 
tensive repair and maintenance work, 
and among suggested remedies was 
the possible sale of the premises and 
removal to a new site. The matter was 
referred to presbyteries for considera- 
tion and report to the next Assembly. 

In connection with the Social 
Witness Board, the Assembly was 
greatly concerned with the continual 
rise in the number of the unemployed 
and called upon the Government to 
initiate measures to reduce the amount 
of unemployment in Northern Ireland. 
The church was concerned with a 
wide measure of social programmes 
for the benefit of all in need. 

The Inter-Church Relations Board 
deals with a wide variety of church 
concerns at home and abroad. Rela- 
tions with other churches, world relief 
and refugee needs, race relations and 
human rights are subjects under con- 
stant review. 

In the field of missions, both foreign 
and home, there were encouraging 


reports of outreach and development. 
The main fields of foreign missionary 
work are Malawi, the Caribbean, In- | 
dia and new links with Brazil. The | 
work in the home mission and Irish } 
Mission has had many en- 
couragements, with new | 
developments in the south of Ireland. | 
The work of church extension in new 
areas continues to receive good sup- | 
port, but the question of inner-city 
decline is a major problem for the 
church at large. Congregations which | 
were once strong and virile are now | 
struggling to maintain themselves, and | 
in some cases have to arrange | 
amalgamations with other weak } 
causes. Population movement and re- | 
housing in the last couple of decades | 
has created new situations of major | 


dimensions. i 
A considerable amount of attention 


was given to the Anglo-Irish Agree- | 
ment and to its implications for the | 
church-at-large and the community. | 
Since the Agreement was concluded ] 
last November, the Assembly’s } 
Government Committee has been _ 
engaged in discussions with Govern- | 
ment sources about its outworkings. — 
Fundamentally, the conclusion of an } 
agreement between the British | 
Government and the Government in | 
Dublin which excluded discussions | 
with Northern Ireland and its political | 
parties brought deep shock to the ma- 
jority of people in Northern Ireland. ~ 
The deep resentment felt, leading to 
increased violence, has shown that the 
Agreement has increased alienation | 
between majority and minority com- — 
munities in Northern Ireland. The 
Clerk of the Assembly, Dr. T.J.— 
Simpson, asked for clarification of dif-— 
ferences of interpretation on the mat- | 
ter of the sovereignty of Northern 
Ireland. The British Government has 

repeatedly affirmed that no question 

of sovereignty has been involved in - 
the joint body dealing with security, — 
law and other matters. The Dublin 
Government interprets the Agreement 
as giving them a measure of control — 
and interference in Ulster affairs. 
Great exception has been taken by the 

majority of Northern Ireland people to 

the secrecy attached to meetings of the 


Anglo-Irish Conference. ; 
The Assembly called for talks” 


without pre-conditions to find an ac- 
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ceptable solution. The Assembly re- 

mained opposed to the terms of the 
present Anglo-Irish Agreement. 

S.W. Murray, 

Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Church of Scotland 
committee faults 
politicians on 
employment 

(EPS) — The Church and Nation 
Committee of the Church of Scotland 
has called on politicians to face up to 
“long-term, fundamental issues’’ 
because full employment, ‘‘with 
everyone expecting to have a job from 
16 to 60 or 65, and with a constantly 
increasing standard of living,’’ is 
unlikely to exist in the UK in the 
future. It also said that with Scottish 
unemployment running at 15.9 per 
cent, Christians with jobs must ask 
“‘searching questions’’ about job and 
salary sharing, overtime, married 
couples with two full-time jobs, and 
individuals having more than one job. 


Scotland’s ‘‘friendly 


Assembly”? — and 
uncertain look 


) It was, said almost everyone, a 
“‘good Assembly.’’ The Kirk’s 
fathers, brethren, and increasingly 
numerous sisters were more or less 
agreed about a further string of objec- 
tives: the ‘‘friendly Assembly,”’ car- 
ing, concerned, outward-looking, 
forward-looking, and so forth. 

_ The Assembly did indeed take a 
series of early-stage decisions — deci- 
sions which may produce rather less 
friendliness later on. It took the first 
steps towards a new hymnary as well 
as an interim supplement for the pre- 
sent one. It agreed to let work start on 
a new statement of faith which is not 
meant to have any legal status or con- 
fessional role, but which might be 
suggested as possibly acquiring one if 
proven sufficiently acceptable. The 
Assembly looked tolerantly on the 
feminist enthusiasms, mild by North 
American standards, for inclusive 
language. Where decisions could not 
be made by concensus they were 
usually by very clear majorities, with 
fewer close or even counted votes than 
anyone could remember, and with a 
shrewdly benevolent leadership from 


the Moderator, Professor Robert 
Craig. 


Even the Pope prospered in the 


almost universal tolerance, for the 
Assembly smiled on a petition from 
an elder of recent ordination, Dr. 
Kenneth Stewart, who (unlike most 
elders these days) had got round to 
studying the Westminster Confession 
and had been horrified by the direct 
identification of the Antichrist through 
the wall from Sistine Chapel and by 
the harsh comments on the Mass. 


It was agreed that the Assembly, 
which on its own can neither amend 
the Confession nor dispense with it, 
would formally dissociate itself from 
these 17th-century opinions and not 
just give the Pope the benefit of the 
doubt. In practice the “‘conscience 
clause’’ in interpreting the Confession 
and defining the ‘‘substance of faith’’ 
has given ministers and elders the 
benefit of many doubts of their own, 
but the Assembly wanted to be nice 
to everyone, with a few specific ex- 
ceptions — notably white South 
Africans and Prime Minister That- 
cher’s government (which as been go- 
ing through a bad patch everywhere 
and an especially acute dose of un- 
popularity in Scotland). 

The benevolent mood also gave a 
new lease on life (or a reprieve) to the 
faltering six-Church Multilateral Con- 
versation on Scottish Church Unity, 
whose proposals for a very mild form 
of near-bishops in the Kirk had been 
badly mauled in the presbyteries. The 
Multilateralists were asked to take a 
new look at their proposals for 
ministry, taking note of the 
widespread hostility to permanent 
presbytery moderators who might 
think they were bishops and of the 
‘‘centrality’’ of the eldership. They 
were also asked to be specific about 
their hope that the united church could 
have the Kirk’s Declaratory Articles, 
with only minimal amendments, as its 
constitution. 


For the media none of these 
subtleties mattered compared to the 
withdrawal of the harsh but ancient 
words about the Pope. Only one other 
Assembly theme caught their imagina- 
tion and interest as much — and that 
was one which, though it may not 
have carried enough weight to distress 


the Vatican (which doesn’t expect all 
that much of Protestants anyway), 
deeply disappointed many Scottish 
Roman Catholics. Although the Kirk 
is continuing its study of the morals 
and politics of abortion, with another 
report due at next year’s Assembly, 
the 1986 vote reversed the one last 
year which by a narrow majority plac- 
ed the Kirk clearly in the anti-abortion 
lobby. 

The division in the Kirk is still there 
— for this is one of the few issues on 
which the conservative evangelicals 
are relatively close to Rome — but this 
time the vote was surprisingly em- 
phatic. There had been a powerful 
reaction against the hard-line in 
several presbyteries and some kirk 
sessions, among many of the 
numerous doctors at every level in the 
Kirk, in the liberal university 
faculties, and among a fair number of 
women. 

One result of the volte-face has been 
to make the shift in the Kirk’s posi- 
tion seem greater than it actually is. 
The vote was not for ‘‘abortion on de- 
mand”’ or against a review of Britain’s 
liberal abortion law. The Kirk’s posi- 
tion has reverted to acceptance of 
abortion as a possibly lesser evil in 
harrowing circumstances. But the 
right, which enjoyed the media’s over- 
simplification of last year’s vote, is 
now paying the price for pushing too 
far and too fast. 

The same thing, in the very dif- 
ferent terms of politics, is being wide- 
ly said in Britain about Mrs. That- 
cher’s Conservative Government. 
Certainly the 1986 General Assembly 
of the Kirk, like the trends in 
ecumenical bodies and even in the 
Church of England, illustrated the ex- 
tent to which much Christian commit- 
ment in politics is coming close to 
Church involvement in political op- 
position to Mrs. Thatcher and (at such 
times as the Libya bombings) to her 
alignment with US President Reagan’s 
policies. The political left in the 
Churches may also be trying to push 
too far, but for the moment at least the 
tide is flowing with it. Church reports 
in virtually every denomination, and 
the mood of the General Assembly, 
line up with calls for major increases 
in government expenditure, not just in 
neo-Keynsian action against 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring luxury ac- 
commodation and inviting surround- 
ings. Social activities, delicious meals 
and caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their independence 
but give up the responsibilities of main- 
taining their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

¢ Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 


Services: 
e 24 hour nurse attendants 
¢ Social and Recreational activities 
e Maid service, housekeeping 
e Laundry services provided 
¢ Dining Room — Menu choice 
e No lease or transfer of 
assets required 
e Permanent and Vacation 
occupancy. 
Direct bus connection to subway. 


For further information 
write: 
ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 
1020 McNicoll Avenue 
(at Victoria Park Ave.) 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 
or call: 416-499-3313 
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unemployment, but in education and 
health care spending. For the moment 
at least, there are few signs of doubt 
about either the moral force of prac- 
tical wisdom of calls for the govern- 
ment to deploy the national finances 
in ways which the Churches might not 
adopt for their own. 

Perhaps it was this leftward trend in 
the Churches generally, or perhaps the 
aftermath of the Chernobyl] disaster, 
or perhaps a bit of both, which gave 
the veteran pacifist and anti-nuclear 
campaigner Lord MacLeod, now 91, 
an Assembly triumph when (backed 
by a former Conservative opponent) 
he got a large majority for a call 
against British use or further develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. For the time 
being, too, there seemed far less 
hesitation than previously about the 
Churches’ identification with the aims 
and most of the tactics of the South 
African revolution. There was support 
for ‘‘targetted sanctions.’’ Only on 
one major political issue was the 
Assembly cautious. It declined to 
commend the Anglo-Irish accord 
which has caused such anger among 
Ulster Protestants, and it gave an 
understanding hearing to a powerful 
speech from the Irish Moderator Dr. 
Robert Dickinson, a strong critic of 
the Westminster-Dublin line. For the 
rest, the Assembly’s inclination was 
a few degrees left of centre. 

Perhaps these enthusiasms in one 
direction, and the hesitations, 
discouragement, or disarray of those 
who might go another way, helped to 
create the ‘‘friendly Assembly.’’ But 
they did not necessarily make the 
outlook for the Kirk any clearer. The 
Kirk talks about national initiatives in 
evangelism but any effects so far are 
local and patchy. It has a healthy rate 
of applications for the ministry and a 
copious flow of new elders: yet the 
membership role is still gently falling 
and the age structure of the congrega- 
tions suggest it might continue to fall 
for some time. And the ecumenical 
era of good feeling obscures the gap 
that has opened up between different 
theological wings of the Kirk itself. 

What they call each other, and how 


they knit together, have long since | 
mattered more than what the } 
Westminster Confession says about the | 
Pope. And one friendly Assembly | 
doesn’t necessarily ensure a healthy | 
Kirk, even if it remains a lively one. | 

R.D. Kernohan | 


Mr. Bob Kernohan is Editor of Life and Work, | 
The Record of the Church of Scotland. 


Amnesty International 
issues religious 
intolerance report 


(EPS) — London-based Amnesty | 
International has issued a report on | 
religious intolerance. It includes sec- | 
tions on 19 countries — Albania, 
Bulgaria, Burundi, Cameroon, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, In- 
donesia, Iran, Nepal, Pakistan, | 
Romania, Somalia, Sudan, Turkey, 
USSR, Vietnam and Yugoslavia. 

The organization notes that the } 
report is ‘‘not...an exhaustive survey’” | 
and ‘‘if a country is not mentioned, it | 
does not mean that there is no official- | 
ly inspired religious tolerance.’’ The | 
report also states that “‘reasons for | 
religious intolerance are complex, but | 
often they have a political dimen- | 
sion,”’ so that it is ‘‘not always possi- | 
ble to make a sharp distinction.”” | 

As general examples, Amnesty says | 
some countries try to reduce the in- | 
fluence of one or more religious 
groups because of ‘‘perceived links 
with separatist movements, or with | 
opposition parties. Other countries | 
suppress religious communities | 
because they disapprove of their con- | 
nections with their branches or head- | 
quarters abroad. Other countries have | 
clamped down on members of certain | 
religious groups because they attempt- | 
ed to reform the national legal system | 
in accordance with their religious | 
convictions.”’ 

The report lists religious activities | 
prohibited by various governments — 
preaching and evangelizing, teaching 
religion to children, distributing or co- ' 
pying religious material, attending | 
religious services during the work 
week, ringing church bells. It says | 
people have been jailed for changing | 
religions, displaying religious sym- | 
bols, and carrying out certain religious | 
rituals. | 


| 


A PLAQUE recognizing years of service as an elder was 
presented to Alex Campbell (Second from left) by clerk of ses- 
sion lan Crerar (second from right) during the 154th Anniversary 
celebrations of Osgoode Church, Vernon, Ont. The Rev. Lloyd 
Smith, minister of Osgoode, is pictured on the far left, and the 
Rev. Philip Schissler, anniversary speaker, is on the far right. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Fredericton, 
N.B., held a testimonial dinner for Miss Magdalene Scott on Sun- 
day, March 16. Miss Scott retired at the end of 1985 after serv- 
ing 40 years as church treasurer. She was presented with a replica 
of a plaque placed in the church in commemoration of her 
dedicated service. Pictured with her is John Astle, clerk of session. 


PICTURED with her husband, Bill, is Beatrice Mantle, who recent- 
ly completed her 60th year as a member of the choir of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., and her 74th year as a church 
chorister. Mrs. Mantle joined her first church choir at the age of 
16. Today, at 90, she is described by St. Andrew’s music direc- 
tor Rudolf Heijdens as ‘‘a mainstay of the choir,’ rarely missing 
a practice. During her time in the choir, she has seen 17 music 
directors and seven ministers. Last year her daughter, Mavis, join- 
ed her in the choir. Mr. Mantle, 94, also attends St. Andrew’s 
regularly. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, was 
celebrated May 4. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. David W. 
Stewart, minister of Kerrisdale; Dr. Harry Lennox, minister 
emeritus; Dr. Bruce Miles, guest speaker at both worship ser- 
vices and at the anniversary banquet, held the following Monday. 


AT A RECENT SERVICE held in the new chapel at Hillsborough 
Hospital and Centre for Special Care, Charlottetown, P.E.I., the 
chaplain, the Rev. Susan Triantafillou, dedicated an altar cross 
in memory of Dr. A.J. Murchison. The cross was given by the 
elders of the Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, and presented by 
Kenneth MacKenzie, clerk of session. Dr. Murchison was Direc- 
tor of Mental Health for the Province of Prince Edward Island for 
over 20 years, and from 1934 until his death in 1961 he was 
Medical Superintendent of the province’s Psychiatric Hospital 
(now Hillsborough). He was also a faithful elder of the Kirk. Dur- 
ing the service, the Rev. Triantafillou, who is assistant minister 
at the Kirk of St. James, gave thanks for Mr. Murchison’s devoted 
and dedicated service. She is pictured receiving the cross from 
Mr. MacKenzie, while Mr. Murchison’s widow, Dorothy, a past- 
president of the WMS (E.D.), looks on. 
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FOLLOWING A SERVICE of Holy Communion on April 27, the congregation of St. Col- 
umba Church, Parksville — Qualicum, on Vancouver Island, gathered to honour the Rev. 
and Mrs. Tony Boonstra and their family as they prepared to leave for Mr. Boonstra’s 
new charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Edmonton. Mr. Boonstra served St. Columba since 
July, 1978, and was also involved in many areas of community service. The congrega- 
tion presented the family with a set of dinner china, a chest of silver and a set of lug- 
gage. Mr. and Mrs. Boonstra are pictured with eight of their nine children, seven of whom 
are adopted. 
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SOME OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE at New St. James Church, London, Ont., hosted the 
Young Adult Observers (to the 112th General Assembly) on the Wednesday evening of 
Assembly week. Pictured front row, left to right, are: Sharon Kaye, Algoma-North Bay 
Presbytery; Gordon Whitelaw, Westminster; Bernard McGale, Saint John; Alison Syme, 
Montreal; Beth Downer, Hamilton. Left to right in the middle row are: Daphne Braxlan, 
P.E.|.; Pauline Nichol, Stratford-Huron; Raquel Bain, Kootenay; Heather Hillier, Cape 
Breton; Marilyn Struik, Lindsay-Peterborough; Marianne Ross, Red Deer; Michelle Jugan- 
di, Superior. In the back, from the left, are: Craig White, West Toronto; David Masters, 
Paris; the Rev. Angus Sutherland, Board of Congregational Life Resource Person in 
charge of the YAOs. Six Observers were not present for the photo. 


A GROUND-BREAKING SERVICE, preceding construction of a new church building for 
Circle West Church, Saskatoon, was held on Pentecost Sunday. Pictured, left to right, 
are those who led in worship: Todd Hein; Shirley Young; Sandy Finlayson; the Rev. John 
Neilson, Moderator of the Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan; the Rev. Tom Brownlee, 
minister of Circle West; Pearl Pantel, clerk of session; Lori Mattson; Dick Wood. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Bethel Church, 
Riverview, N.B., recently honoured their 
minister, the Rev. Basil Lowery, on the 
25th anniversary of his ordination into the 
ministry, and the beginning of his 20th 
year as minister of Bethel. A service of 
worship was conducted by the Rev. 
W.J.O. Isaac, Moderator of the Synod of 
the Atlantic Provinces, assisted by 
ministers of the Saint John Presbytery, 
the session of Bethel and members of the 
Lowery family. At a reception following 
the service, presentations were made to 
Mr. Lowery by the session and the board 
of trustees and by the Riverview 
Ministerial Association. He is pictured 
with his wife, Edith. 


PICTURED ARE the Rev. Colin MacLean 
of the Church of Scotland, Rome, and 
Senator Heath Macquarrie, past chair- 
man of the Committee on International Af- 
fairs of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The Senator and Mrs. Macquar- 
rie attended Easter services at the church 
while he was in Italy as a member of a 
Canadian parliamentary delegation. ‘‘It 
was a pleasure to find a Hebridean in the 
pulpit, a splendid congregation in the 
pews and some wonderful singers in the 
choir. For the musical offering we thank 
the Korean Presbyterian Church of 
Rome,”’ said the Senator. 


FAREWELL GIFTS were presented to Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
and his wife, Muriel (left), by Agnes Threlfall, on behalf of the con- 
gregation of Knox Church, Welland, Ont. Mr. Hutchinson serv- 
ed Knox, and its sister church, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Fonthill, from Oct., 
1974 to April, 1986. Mrs. Hutchinson was a member of the Knox 
choir and the Treblaires singing group, led women’s Bible studies 
and was also a member of the Fonthill Christian Women’s Club. 
The Hutchinsons are moving to Barrie, Ont., where Mr. Hutchin- 
son will continue his ministry. 

Photo: The Guardian Express 


PICTURED ARE Mr. and Mrs. Penman Smith of Aldershot 
Church, Burlington, Ont., with a plaque honouring Mr. Smith’s 
great uncle, John Penman. The Smiths were guests at Paris 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., on May 25, when Mr. Smith presented 
an interesting history of the Penman family and their contribu- 
tion to the history of Paris Church. Fred Benrose, curator for the 
Paris Historical Society, arranged a display of various pictures 
and artifacts of the Penman Mills. This ‘‘Passing Panorama”’ 
series has been a weekly feature of the 150th Anniversary celebra- 
tions of Paris Church. 
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THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY of the congregation of First Church, 
New Glasgow, N.S., was recently celebrated. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Dr. E.H. Bean, who brought greetings from the General 
Assembly; the Rev. E. Carpenter, minister of First; Dr. Donald 
C. MacDonald, guest speaker; Robert MacDonald, Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s nephew, and his son, Samuel, who is an eighth genera- 
tion descendent of Dr. James Drummond MacGregor, who con- 
stituted the church’s first session in 1786. 


AT A RECENT luncheon of the Ladies Aid of Knox Church, 
Alliston, Ont., three members received pins recognizing their 
years of service. Pictured are Emily Mckillican (partially seen on 
the left), Sadie Furlong (centre) and Leila Hall. The three women 
share something else in common — they will each celebrate their 
85th birthday during 1986. 


. 4 


ae 3g . ‘ ie : 
THE LADIES GUILD of St. Andrew’s Church, Biggar, Sask., 
hosted an afternoon tea on the occasion of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Allan’s 65th wedding anniversary. The Allans are original 
members of St. Andrew’s and have ministered in a wide variety 
of offices. Mrs. Bea Gray is pictured serving the couple some of 
their anniversary cake. 
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PICTURED with the choir of St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., is Lily Bond (sixth from 
right), who has recently completed 50 years of continuous service in the choir. The 
organist, Jean Somerville, is seen second from left. The organ was recently purchased 


for the congregation. 


THE 50TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY of 
George and Edna Barton was celebrated 
at Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., May 10, 
as family members and many friends 
gathered to wish the couple well. The Bar- 
tons are faithful members of Knox, and 
prior to its amalgamation with Knox, they 
were members of Matilda Church, where 
they were active in all phases of church 
life. Mr. Barton is the last remaining elder 
of Matilda Church. 


: 


A WALL-HANGING depicting the burning 
bush was presented to the congregation 
of Osgoode Church, Vernon, Ont., by 
Mrs. Bawden and Enid Pottinger. Both 
women worked on the embroidered 
banner. 


THE SESSION of Rockway Church, R.R. 1, St. Catharines, Ont. presented Cards of 
Recognition to nine members of the congregation with over 50 years of membership 
and service, during the church’s 177th Anniversary Service, June 8. Guest minister for 
the occasion was Dr. R.A. Sinclair, minister emeritus of Rockway (the Rev. G.J. Perrie 
is the present minister). Those honoured were: (front row, left to right) Mabel Robbins, 
Edna Combe, John Gilmore, Harold Roland, and (back row, left to right) Vera Hallett, 
Roy Hallett, Bess Gilmore, Ken Oill and Bess Roland. 
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The congregation of Knox Church, 
Iroquois, Ont., held a threefold dedica- 
tion on June 29. The first dedication was 
for renovations that included a new roof 
and the re-bricking of the bell tower, 
chimney and parts of one wall. Being a 
small church, the congregation was con- 
cerned about the cost of having such 
work done, but through their own funds, 
and special events which included a 
‘‘roof-raising’’ dinner and a music 
festival, they managed to raise the money 
($28,000) themselves. The second 
dedication was for stained glass windows 
in the church hall, the work for which 
was done by the minister, the Rev. T. 
Theijsmeijer, and Dr. H. Purvis. The 
windows were dedicated in memory of 
Mrs. E.B. Johnston. The third dedica- 
tion was for hymnals, in memory of 
Wayne Murphy, a former clerk of ses- 
sion at Knox. 


A special feature of the June meeting 
of the WMS of St. John’s Church, Corn- 
wall, Ont., was the reading of an address 
and the presentation of a gift to Ann 
Milne, Christian Youth Worker at St. 
John’s and a valued member of the 
WMS. Miss Milne, who is leaving St. 
John’s for a new field of service, is a 
member of the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries. Her parents, the Rev. Bill 
Milne, and Mrs. Lucie Milne, a recent 
graduate of Knox College, are former 
missionaries to India. 


The WMS (W.D.) of Orillia Church, 
Orillia, Ont., celebrated the group’s 
100th Anniversary in May. A memorial 
service for past members was conducted 
by Mrs. S.R. Sarjeant, and flowers were 
presented in their memory by their 
daughters. Mrs. Ross Wilfong, presi- 
dent, paid tribute to four senior members 
of the society: Mrs. James Beaton, Mrs. 
Jean Barker, Mrs. S.R. Sarjeant and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Simla. Miss Ruth 
Thompson presented her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. James Thompson, with a WMS life 
membership. Mrs. Wilfong prsented a 
history of the group, which she had com- 
piled. Mrs. K.J. Ellis, national president 
of the WMS, Mrs. D. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Toronto-Kingston Synodical, 
and Mrs. H. Dafoe, president of the Bar- 
rie Presbyterial, brought greetings and 
congratulations. 


Please note: Due to an unusually 
large number of items received for 
this section of The Record, we are 
unable to print them all at this time. 
Those still on hand will be included 
in the next issue. 


iLEN, REV. DR. JOHN STANLEY, 78, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, Principal 
Emeritus of Knox College, died on January 
7, 1986. 

Born at Drinkwater, Saskatchewan, Dr. 
Glen attended schools in his native province. 
He was gold medalist on graduation from 
Moose Jaw College, a Presbyterian residen- 
tial secondary school for boys. In 1925 he 
graduated from Teacher’s College in Moose 
Jaw, then proceeded to Toronto where he 
pursued an Honours programme in Arts and 
Medicine for two academic sessions. Subse- 
quently, his interest turned to the field of 
psychology: he received the BA (Honours) 
degree in that subject in 1930, an MA in 
1933 and a Ph.D. in 1937, all from the 
University of Toronto. He also obtained a 
Bachelor of Education degree from the 
University of Saskatchewan. In 1937 he 
graduated from Knox College with the 
Diploma in Theology. Interspersed with 
these studies, Dr. Glen taught for three years 
in Saskatchewan schools, lectured for one 
year at Dalhousie University, was extension 
lecturer in psychology at the University of 
Toronto, and lecturer in philosophy of 
religion at Knox College in 1937. 

Dr. Glen was ordained to the ministry in 
1937. He was called to Glenview 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto where he 
served for eight years. He pursued his 
studies and gained the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree from the University of Victoria, 
B.C., in 1941. 

He was called to the Chair of New Testa- 
ment Language and Literature at Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, in 1945, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1977. He was Prin- 
cipal of Knox College from 1952 to 1976. 
In 1955 The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, conferred to him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity (honoris causa). 

Dr. Glen was a good ambassador for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and was well 
known by the Church at large. During his 
tenure at Knox College, the decision was 
made to participate in the Toronto School 
of Theology. He was the author of many 
books and articles and a regular contributor 
over a four-year period to the “‘Faith and 
Life’’ Curriculum of the UPCUSA. He was 
a member of the North American Area 
Council of the Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
ches for eight years and its one-time chair- 
man, and a member of the Central Executive 
of the World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es in Geneva, Switzerland, for five years. 

Dr. Glen is survived by his widow, Win- 
nifred (MacDougall) and daughters Eleanor 
(Mrs, Ramsey Cook) of Toronto, Gwynneth 
(Mrs. William J. Scott) of Seaforth, Ont., 
and Catherine (Mrs. George Collard) of 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and eight 
grandchildren. 


OLLOY, REV. BRUCE JOHN, 60, minister 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Vic- 
toria, B.C., died suddenly on May 20, 1986. 

Mr. Molloy was born in Sydney, 
Australia. He began to study law, but half- 
way through the course he felt a call to the 
Christian ministry. He graduated with a BA 
degree from Sydney University. Later, he 
received his BD and M.Th. degrees from 


DEATHS 


the University of Toronto and his MA from 
the University of Victoria, B.C. 

Following his graduation in 1955 from St. 
Andrew’s Theological College, Sydney, 
Australia, he served the parish of Bourke- 
Brewarrina in the outback of New South 
Wales, covering an area of 80,000 square 
miles. Services were held in homesteads, 
many reached only by plane. By 1959 a third 
church had been built. 

He emigrated to Canada in 1960 and was 
Assistant Minister at St. Andrew’s, Victoria, 
B.C., for three years prior to accepting a 
call to St. John’s in Toronto. In 1967 he 
returned to St. Andrew’s, Victoria, as 
Associate Minister and continued as their 
minister until the time of his death. In 1983, 
Mr. Malloy started a new congregation at 
Sidney, B.C., known as St. Andrew’s 
North. He conducted Sunday morning ser- 
vices there prior to preaching in Victoria, 
and held regular Bible Study classes. 

He acted as Chaplain for the Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Reserve at HMCS York in 
Toronto until 1967 and in a similar position 
at HMCS Malahat in Victoria until retiring 
from the Service in 1982. 

Mr. Malloy is survived by his widow, 
Barbara; daughter, Kathy and her husband, 
Terry Berkley; son, Andrew, and one 
grandson, David Berkley, all of Victoria; 
sister, Mrs. Shirley Ingham and brother, 
Warren, both of Sydney, Australia. 


CRUICKSHANK, T.A (BERT), 64, elder of 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont.; 
formerly member of Session at Chalmers, 
London, Ont., New St. James, London, 
Ont., and Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., 
father of the Rev. Bob Cruickshank, 
Calgary, Alta., Jan. S. 


FLORENCE, DONALD, former roll clerk, 
served for many years on the Session of First 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., March 9. 


FYPEY THEODORE:GRIFFITH (TED is; 
elder for 23 years and a member of the 
Board of Managers for 7 years at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Hanover, Ont., April 29. 


GILLIS, HELEN, 87, longtime member of 
Greenock Presbyterian Church, St. An- 
drews, N.B., March 12. 


GRAHAM, MRS. DOROTHY, member of the 
choir at Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., suddenly at home, 
May 29. 

HALL, MRS. KENNETH H.D. (JEAN), 
longtime member of Leaside Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Past President of 
the Women’s Guild, wife of Knox College 
Campaign Director, May 31. 


HARKESS, IAN, member of Knox Church, 
Vernon, B.C., former chairman of the 
Board of Managers and Knox building com- 
mittee, March 14. 

HEIDL, FRANK, 85, elder for 25 years at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., Ju- 
ly 18. 

HOPE, MRS. MATILDA, 96, senior member 
of Westmount Church, Edmonton, Alta., 
former President of WMS and Ladies Aid, 
July Ist. 


LOOKMAN, MRS. NELLIE (DOUGLAS), 
widow of the Rev. Stephan John Lookman 
(1977) of Carluke and Binbrook pastoral 
charge, Ont.; member of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Brantford, Ont., life 
member of WMS, June 22. 


MacDONALD, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, 
THE HONORABLE BRUCE J:S., elder for 
19 years at St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, 
Ont., June 2. 

MacKAY, CHARLES, 94, elder for 43 years 
at First Church, Seaforth, Ont., June 29. 


MacINNES, MURDOCK STEWART, 80, 


elder for 19 years at Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S., June 4. 


MacLELLAN, DONALD, 82, elder for 24 
years at Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., 
member of the Board of Managers, in- 
strumental in organizing a monthly Gaelic 
Service in Bethel, a supporter and organizer 
of Presbyterian Men in the Synod, May 9. 

McCUAIG, DR. STANLEY, elder for 61 years 
at First Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, 
Alta., member of the Order of Canada, 
March 6. 


McLEOD, CECIL DUNCAN, elder for 42 
years at St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, 
Ont., served as Roll Clerk, Representative 
Elder to Presbytery, and was one of the 
original members of the Board of Huron 
Feathers, Sauble Beach, June 21. 


MEARS, GRACE, 839, lifelong member of 
Greenock Church, St. Andrews, N.B., 
formerly active in WMS and Ladies’ Guild, 
May 9. 

MILLER, RICHARD ELWOOD ALLEN, 56, 
elder and lifetime member of Ivy 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 28. 

MOFFAT, WILLIAM C., 87, elder for more 
than 41 years of Melrose Park Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., May 15. 


MOONEY, THOMAS, 78, longtime elder and 
member of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., 
March 24. 


MOORE, MISS JEAN, 100, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., for 86 
years, life member of WMS and member 
of the St. Andrew’s-Pringle WMS, a former 
longtime member of the choir, April 16. 

NEWCOMBE, ARTHUR, Organist and Choir 
Director for 27 years at First Church, Ed- 
monton, Alta., May 18. 

QUIGLEY, J. GORDON, 72, elder for 31 
years at First Church, Chatham, Ont., May 
Dil 

REVELL, DR. ANDREW, longtime elder and 
chairman of the History Committee of First 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., Feb. 3. 

ROBERTSON, GORDON, elder of Jubilee 
Presbyterian Church, Stayner, Ont., former- 
ly chairman of the Board of Managers of 
East Nottawasaga Presybterian Church, 
June 28. 

TILT, MRS. GRACE MILLICENT, 95, 
longtime member of Doon Presbyterian 
Church, Kitchener, Ont., active member of 
Ladies Aid, April 27. 


O 
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CHRISTMAS COMMEMORATIVE 
GIFTS 

Your church can put its photo, crest or logo 
on an assortment of spoons, bells, mugs, 
plates, buttons, balloons, lapel pins, and 
much more. Great as fund raisers, as well 
make terrific Christmas gifts. There’s no 
need to waste time and money on several 
stops. We do it all — design, art and pro- 
duction. Just send us your photo, crest or 
logo, and this coupon, and we’ll send you, 
at no obligation, a free personalized sample 
spoon, and catalogue. We want you to be the 
judge of our high quality work, because see- 
ing is believing! Send to: Souvenir Canada, 
123 Eddystone Ave., Downsview, Ontario 
M3N IHS, (416) 745-7695. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RikwZ 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0O 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS ~— aa 
alae Ea Group Fund Raising? 

: ah Unique opportunity with 
Canadian made Kitchen 
Utensil. Proven quality. No 
Gimmicks. Thousands of 
Satisfied Users. Manufacture 
Direct,,. Excellent’ Profit 
Potential. 

Kitchenette Broom Inc., 
P.O. Box 127, 
High quality porcelain plates Ridgetown, Ontario NOP 2CO 
custom decorated for your Telephone: (519) 674-3972. 


church, school or special occasion ote cose seer te ce arse emer rs 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers etc. 
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CHURCH 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Enquire from others, of course, but dluntinalthig Charchestene 


don’t buy until you compare our. public buildings across Canada 
prices and quality. Ask at a church for over three generations 

i wa , f CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 

in a neighbouring town — they've pro a aretgrs treet bs 


bably ordered from us. ¢ lighting fixtures 
© memorial plaques 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. * collection plates 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. mills K ASHLEY STREET 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
LOY 325 light house | (416) 523-5133 
MADE IN CANADA 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
PROVEN 


FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 
Dey Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions WADE ty 
blag Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia wNbUhg 
oN Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each ? 
“Z Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. LN 


%, womes S$ == CREEMORECHINA & GLASSLTD. "mga" 
CHE CIN * BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA HE chink 
fewont. 8 LOM 1GO Tel. (705) 466-2847 Teewgny. ® 
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TRANSITIO 


ORDINATIONS 

Loudon, Rev. Carol, Toronto, Rodgers 
Memorial Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 

Snook, Rev. Wendy, Howick, Georgetown | 

Presbyterian Church, Que., May 11. 


INDUCTIONS 
Caveney, Rev. Michael F., King City, St. An- } 
drew’s Church, Ont., June 15. 
Hutchinson, Rev. Norman, Barrie, Westminster | 
Church, Ont., April 30. 
Nelson, Rev. Dwight, Toronto, Riverdale 
Church, Ont., Sept. 7. 
Smith, Rev. Edward G., Ingleside, St. Mat- | 
thew’s Church, Ont., Aug. 6. ] 


RECOGNITIONS 
Farris, Rev. Dr. Stephen, to the Chair of 
Preaching and Worship at Knox College, 
Toronto, Sept. 30. | 
Loudon, Rev. Carol, Toronto, Rodgers 
Memorial Church, Ont., Sept. 14. i 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian | 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 
1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road | 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
PBA vCLANERS? | 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- | 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mur- | 
do Marple, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., BOK | 
1S0. “t 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- | 
ton, N.B., EOG 1ZO0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 

N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario ; 
Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. — 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., | 
KOG 1MO. : 
Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. — 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet Street, 
Saint-Laurent, Que., H4L 2K1. | 
Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial Church — 
and New Hope Centre Director, Rev. A. 
Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. | 
Laurent, Que., H4L 2K1. {) 
Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. f 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot-~ 
tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K1. (effective Aug. Ist) — 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., _ 
Rev. Leo Hughes, 82 Daniel St. North, 
Arnprior, Ont., K7S 2K8. 
Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Quebec, | 
H9X 2K1. Yi 


ynod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 
Beaverton-Gamebridge pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A. Harvey Self, St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
| Church, Leaksdale, Ont., LOC 1C0. 
‘Doon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church, 
-  Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders 
_ Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 
‘Englehart, St. Paul’s Church‘and Tomstown, 
/ Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
_ Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1PO0. 
‘Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. David 
' Murphy, 2 York Street, Orangeville, Ont., 
; LOW I1L6. 
Kitchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
' Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
| bridge, Ont., N1S 3R8. 
‘Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glenbrook 
__ Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
| Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 2B3. 
Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
! George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 


ATTENTION 


Secretaries 


; 
: 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


xeep an accurate record in your files of 
ill additions, deletions and corrections 
‘ent to the Circulation Department. 


Jo not send duplications or your 
ubscribers may receive two copies. 


ia send address changes promptly. 
f we have not received the new address, 
{ subscriber’s name will be deleted im- 
nediately when a Record is returned by 
e post office because of non-delivery. 


NOG 1Z0. 

Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, Knox Church, 87 Dunn Street, 
Oakville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. S.C. Sullivan, 73 Larch Street, 
Sudbury, Ont., P3E 1B8. 

Toronto, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Drive, 
Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, 97 Bidewell Avenue, 
Downsview, Ont., M3H IK1. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 630 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John Con- 
gram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1MS. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


Robert C. Jones, Box 1132, Picton, Ont., 
KOK 2TO. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 
Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 
W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 50 
Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John Neil, 
Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 2C0. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. D. Jan 
Victor, P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont., NON 
1RO. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. W.L. 
Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., NOA 
1A0. 

Kincardine, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Black, P.O. Box 35, Tiverton, Ont., NOG 
2T0. 
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DIRECTOR OF PASTORAL CARE 
We are seeking applications from accredited 
chaplains with the following qualifications: 
-theological preparation and clinical training 
in Pastoral care; 
-experience in Pastoral care in a health ser- 
vices setting; 
-certification by the Canadian Association for 
Pastoral Education: as a Supervisor or Act- 
ing Supervisor; 
-bilingualism preferred; 
-experience in administration. 
The successful candidate will coordinate and 
direct pastoral services for the spiritual and 
emotional needs of patients, families and 
staff, and will liaise actively with 
multidiscipline treatment teams and with 
community clergy. 
The salary and benefits are competitive. 
Please apply in writing. 
Director, Human Resources, 
Laurentian Hospital, 
41 Ramsay Lake Road, 
SUDBURY, Ontario P3E 5J1 


PRESBYTERY OF PEACE RIVER 
Warm-hearted, flexible, Biblically-motivated 
MINISTER, OR EXPERIENCED LAY PER- 
SON, wanted to serve as missionary for a 
minimum of one year, preferably longer, 
after August, 1986, in Northern Alberta far- 
ming village of DIXONVILLE. The congrega- 
tion of 20 families has an average Sunday 
attendance of 15 persons, and requires 
pastoral visitation, Biblical preaching, 
leadership development for elders, and 
outreach visitation. The village has been 
identified as a POTENTIAL GROWTH 
AREA. 

For further information write: 

Rev. William Steele, MA, M.Div., 
Clerk & Mission Convener, 
Presbytery of Peace River, 

9704 - 99th Ave., 
Fort St. John, B.C. V1j 1T8 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Assistant Minister in a large, 
growing church. 


The successful candidate will share in 
the pastoral ministry of the congrega- 
tion, with special emphasis on youth 
programmes and Christian education. 


Reply in confidence to: 
Chairman of the Committee for 
an Assistant Minister 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3 


Applications received to 
September 30, 1986. 


Find the person you’re 
looking for through 


The Presbyterian Record. 
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Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor 
Jamieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Ontario 
St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. I. 
McElwain, 205 Linwell Rd., St. Catharines, 
Ont., L2N 1S1. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodbine Ave., St. 
Catharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Atikokan, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Glass, 936 Shevlin Ave., Fort Frances, 
Ont., P9A 3R7. 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. M. 
Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles Scott, 
2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 
9704-99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., V1J 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS (effective 
Sept. Ist, 1986). 

Edmonton, Dayspring Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Allan Young, 10935 - 38th 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alta., T6J OK6. 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. D’Ar- 
cy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 
Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H 
2G3. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. Ken- 
neth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, B.C., 
VIR 2H6. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Donald 
Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, Ab- 
botsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 


Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian — 
Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 1155 
Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., | 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., | 
Victoria, B.C., V8W 1C1. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. | 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl — 
French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. E., 
Milton, Ont., LOT 2X9. # 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten- 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western — 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi | 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in | 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/teacher 
for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.” 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. | 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Temiskaming: 
Rev. Donald Muir, 
P.O. Box 908, 
New Liskeard, Ontario, 
POJ 1P0. 
(C) (705) 647-8401 
(R) (705) 647-6242 


MEDITATION 


Bruce wiles 


Whose land is it? 


‘should have allowed them to settle 
their differences among themselves! 
| Who knows? 

We are not talking about just a few 
people. Five hundred and eighty 
‘families are going to settle on land 
hitherto occupied by other people. For 
the Navajo, there are deep religious 
ties with the land. Naturally, they are 
resisting having to move from land on 
which their families have lived for 
_ generations. 

It’s really more than a land issue. 
It’s a matter of roots, a sense of 
- ownership, belonging, having a place, 
being home. 

It’s not the first time that land has 

_ played an important part in the history 
and destiny of a people. Investigate the 
history of the children of Israel. See 
how they felt about leaving a land in 
which they were slaves, and then 
wandering in a wilderness land — be- 
ing spurred on all the time by a hope, 
and indeed an assurance, of a promis- 
ed land, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. (Perhaps a little exaggerated, 
but after wilderness, anything looks 
good!) 

It wasn’t the milk and honey that 
kept them going. It was the promise 
of freedom, of being settled, of being 
a people, a community under God. 
Land is more than dirt and soil and 

_ mud and gravel and grass and weeds. 
It’s a place where you can be, you can 
be a people, free to live and love and 
be in relationship with each other and 

| with Almighty God. 

If you want to appreciate the feel- 
| ings of the people when they were off 
their land, when they felt separated 
from God and his promises, read 


Te United States Congress is making decisions about land and who has the 
right to inhabit one particular area as opposed to another. 

It’s all happening in the State of Arizona and there are two native American 
tribes involved — the Hopi and the Navajo. The deliberations and issues have 
‘been complicated but, in essence, the decree has been issued allowing the Hopi 
to move onto land that has been occupied by the Navajo for generations. 

According to the report, the Indians don’t want to create a big fuss and they 
have emphasized that they don’t intend to create hard feelings. Maybe Congress 


Read: 
Exodus 7-7-L/ 
Psalmelo? 


Psalm 137. Keep reading right to the 
end! That expresses, in a frightening 
manner, the depth of feeling the peo- 
ple had for their own predicament and 
for the loss of their land. 

Land and ownership can present 
problems. Instead of our possessing 
land, it can possess us. We can 
become obsessed with the things that 
we have to have and have to own. 
Quite often, owning land means that, 
for some reason, we should acquire 
more. The seeds of greed are sown. 
There is also an unnecessary depth of 
feeling about what is mine. (It’s mine, 


keep off my land!) We should be 
thinking of sharing and allowing 
others to enjoy what we have. So 
often, we retreat into our shells of 
privacy and by so doing tell others to 
stay away. 

And didn’t World War II begin 
when somebody’s land was being in- 
vaded? Somebody was taking, by 
force, that which didn’t belong to 
them. The rest of the war was spent 
in a terrible battle over land. 

We needn’t go to Europe to realize 
the importance of land. Look at what 
we do. We build fences and make sure 
our property lines are clearly marked. 

In the final analysis, however, 
whose land is it anyway? Is it really 
ours for ever and ever? Perhaps. 

Maybe we shouldn’t be allowed to 
own land at all. We could lease it — 
realizing that it actually isn’t ours. But 
would we fee! safe and secure? 

Land, roots, belonging, a place to 
be, freedom, enjoyment. 

Owning land cannot give us an 
ultimate sense of belonging, a sense 
of security, a feeling of being safe. 
There is only one ‘place’ that can hap- 
pen. It’s a relationship, a ‘““being in 
company’’ with Almighty God. 

Simply being in the Promised Land 
wasn’t enough for the children of 
Israel. Their belonging and enjoyment 
and contentment — and that sense of 
being settled — came from their rela- 
tionship with the One who gave them 
the land. He alone remains the source 
of our contented enjoyment and 
ultimate security, right to this very 
day. 


() Lord God, giving people goals 
and destinations, accompany- 
ing them on their journeys, release us 
from slavery, show us the way out of 
and through our wilderness and bring 
us to the ‘place’ where we know your 
peace and joy. Through Christ, the 
Source. Amen. 


O 
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Huguenot Cross J 


\E the year 1757 a startling book was published in Rot- 


terdam (the Netherlands), written by a former galley 
rower. The writer had been condemned, on account of 
his Protestant Calvinist faith, to serve a lifetime pulling 
the oars on one of his Most Catholic French Majesty’s 
warships, along with dozens of other suchlike ‘crimi- 
nals’ sharing the same fate. 

The title of the book, written c. 1750, was Recollec- 
tions of a Protestant condemned to the Galleys of France 
on Account of his Religion. 

It was a work of great merit and style, translated into 
English by the Irish-born journalist and poet, Oliver 
Goldsmith, one of the outstanding figures in English lit- 
erature. 

The writer, Jean Marteilhe, was born in 1684. 

In 1700, when he was 16, the dragoons came to his 
home province of Périgord to pressure the Protestants 
with whom they were billeted into reverting to Roman 
Catholicism. 

Actually, the quartering of dragoons in French Protes- 
tant homes had been going on in France for more than 20 
years and the pious efforts by the ‘‘mounted missiona- 
ries’’ had been so successful that in 1685 the Edict of 
Nantes (1598) was abrogated. This edict had given the 
French Protestants some freedoms, but with the per- 
ceived extinction of French Protestantism, the Edict of 
Nantes had, according to King Louis XIV, become su- 
perfluous. 

However, 15 years later, in 1700, Protestants were 
still living in France, as the case of Marteilhe clearly 
demonstrates. 

Young Marteilhe fled his home district but was seized 
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The 


Adventures 
of 


Jean Marteilhe 


by John Martens 


in his attempt to cross the borders. Strenuous efforts to 
convert the fugitive to Catholicism were without result 
and Jean was finally sent to the galleys in the port of 
Dunkirk. The galley to which he was assigned bore the 
name L’Heureuse (The Happy One). But whoever may 
have been happy it was certainly not the galley rowers, 
nor the crews of the ships preyed upon by the feared and 
hated galleys. 

Marteilhe gives us a graphic description of the confu- 
sion and terror created on board the ships attacked by the 
galleys: 

‘Because a galley moved along during such an en- 
counter with amazing speed we soon were alongside 
the enemy ship and with all our might we raised our 
warcry or ‘chamade,’ which is done to frighten the 
enemy. The approach of a galley is something shock- 
ing and terrible; those who are able to bear the en- 
counter without trembling, must possess a soul of 
iron. 

This first-hand description of the way a galley oper- 
ated in attacking its adversary has some added interest, 
since during this particular attack a Dutch ship, The Een- 
hoorn, fell victim to Marteilhe’s galley. 

Marteilhe continues and tells us that the crew of The 
Eenhoorn fled to the ship’s hold and surrendered their 
ship without a fight when they heard the bloodcurdling 
enemy war cry. 

He points out how the other ships of the Dutch squad- 
ron were forced to remain idle, unable to make any head- 
way against the attacker in the complete absence of any 
wind. 

A favourite tactic of the galleys was to head straight 


for the bow of an enemy ship which in this way could not 
defend itself by discharging its broadsides on its assail- 
ant. 

When a vessel was operating under sail, however, 
three or even four galleys were no match for it. 

Jean Marteilhe served twelve years on the galley 
L’Heureuse, and no doubt his most frightening experi- 
ence during this time came during an encounter with an 
English frigate. Jean’s galley was lying so close to the 
English warship that he could touch the muzzle of an En- 
glish cannon. From where he sat, chained to his bench, 
he was able to see an English sailor move with a burning 
fuse from one big naval gun to the next. 

The unfortunate galley slave prepared for death by ut- 
tering what he thought would be his last prayer. 

A thunderous explosion lifted him from his seat, and 
only the chain to which he was tied prevented him from 
being flung overboard. An eerie stillness reigned after 
the encounter and the ships backed off. 

Marteilhe wanted to tell his fellow-rowers on the same 
bench that the danger was past. Then he noticed that they 
were all dead — and he fainted. He regained conscious- 
ness when rough hands grabbed his injured leg. It had 
been thought he was dead and only his cries of pain pre- 
vented him from being tossed overboard. 

In the year 1712, an English squadron sailed into the 
harbour of Dunkirk. They overpowered the French gal- 
leys stationed there and set the galley slaves free; a 
blunder which cost the prisoners dearly. In a short time, 
most of them were rounded up again and marched off 
into renewed captivity before starting on a long trek 
through the width of France to the naval base of Mar- 
seilles, to serve anew on the galleys. 

Marteilhe’s description of the long, agony-filled trek 
through France is unsurpassed in its evocative power and 
magic, and still fills the heart of the reader with pity for 
the fate of the poor convicts. 

The prisoners were tied together in pairs by chains of 
about a meter in length, fastened to iron collars around 
their necks. In the centre of this short chain was an iron 
ring about four inches in diameter. 

Through this iron ring passed a long chain, tying to- 
gether some four-hundred men, or two-hundred couples, 
in what was called chain gang. The weight of the chains 
was such that each prisoner had to bear some one-hun- 
dred and fifty pounds all the way through France. They 
suffered incredibly and not a few perished on the way. 

Marteilhe tells us how in many places and villages, so- 
called ‘‘New Converts’ or ‘‘New Catholics’? — former 
Protestants, intimidated converts to Roman Catholicism 
— lined the streets and shouted words of encouragement 
aimed at the Huguenots in the chain gang. Frequently the 
‘‘new converts’’ were heard to bewail their own 
inconstancy and weakness and to implore the Huguenot 
prisoners in the gang to pray for them. 

On arrival in Marseilles, Marteilhe was consigned to 
the galley La Grande Reale. After only one year, he was 


freed, along with a number of other Protestant galley 
slaves, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, ending the war of the Spanish Succession in 
1713. Marteilhe went to Geneva with his friends, where 
they were welcomed with great enthusiasm and a tri- 
umphal entry into the city. 

Later Marteilhe returned to France, where he lived to 
become a very old man. At the age of 93 this witness for 
Protestantism died after having written, some four de- 
cades after his release, his eyewitness account of the 
atrocities of the galleys. Only then was it more or less 
safe to write his memoirs and have them published. In 
the second half of the eighteenth century a change of atti- 
tude towards Huguenots and other religious dissenters 
was beginning to manifest itself among the people of 
France, if not totally shared by the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy. Several other books detailing life on the galleys have 
been published, including a work by Jean Bion, a former 
priest, stationed on the French war fleet. Marteilhe’s 
book was originally published in Rotterdam in the Ne- 
therlands in 1757. q 


Mr. Martens is a free-lance writer, and a 
Law Graduate from Lerden University in the 
Netherlands. He resides in Listowel, Onta- 
rio. 
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and resurrection, planting and har- 
vesting, but, in Christ, the truth is 
perfectly focused, incarnated, 
anchored not in the mistly realms of 
myth, but in history. 

Unfortunately, very often we have 
not looked hard enough at the 
‘blurred’ truth embodied in other 
faiths, and not hard enough at the 
clothes in which we have dressed ba- 
sic Christianity in order to make it ac- 
ceptable to the expectations of our 
culture in our time. 

Take Thanksgiving, for example. 
Though we direct our gratitude to 
God the Creator, understood in 
Christian terms, and don’t burn sacri- 
fices, we cover the occasion in a 
cloak of agrarian nostalgia, a longing 
for ‘simpler’ times. It is a good thing 
for urban people (and most of the Ca- 
nadian population can be so classi- 
fied) to remember that someone has 
had to plant, weed and harvest so that 
they might be fed. It is less than good 
when this is done without a thought 
being given to the desperate econom- 
ic straits in which many farmers find 
themselves, to the fact that the mi- 
grant labour that picked the Califor- 
nia grapes is subjected to massive 
amounts of pesticide without ad- 
equate protection, to the imbalances 
in world trade that work to make pov- 
erty a fixture in many underdevel- 
oped economies elsewhere in the 
world. 

Such thoughts take the edge off 
celebration, I know. And we can’t al- 
ways be earnest. But we are too easi- 
ly earnest in the conviction that past 
times were gentler on both families 
and faith. The arrogance with which 
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Clearly ,in the October air 


FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


TP haniseiving, in company with many Christian festivals, has pagan antece- 
dents, rooted in antiquity. Rituals built around seed-time and harvest are 
almost as old as the race itself. This should not cause Christian folk any embar- 
rassment, nor provide comfort to our enemies. There are some truths, some emo- 
tions, too close to the bone to be denied and it is not surprising that they found, 
and find, expression in faiths and cultures other than the Christians. 

It is, of course, the Christian contention that such truth as is contained in other 
rituals and religions is but partial. There may be other traditions involving death 


Faith is a 
challenge 
in every age. 


the present looks on the past conde- 
scends to our forebearers and sees 
them as happy souls of simple faith, 
untroubled by the complexities of 
life, at least as we know it in the de- 
clining years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The family farmers who sang 


‘‘We plough the fields and scatter’’ 
sang about twelve-hour days, and 
more, of back-breaking labour. The 
families that gathered at the Thanks- 
giving table were bound to each other 
by stern necessity as often as they 
were bound by love. The dates on the 
gravestones in the pioneer cemeteries 
speak volumes of early deaths and 
frequent heartbreak. Faith is a chal- 
lenge in every age. 

We celebrate Thanksgiving in 
1986. Secularism is not the strongest 
corrosive on the faith. The religious 
instinct found in humankind in every 
age is not easily eradicated. Sup- 
pressed in one way, it rises up in an- 
other. Rather, it is pluralism ... 
contending truth claims, contending 
explanations, demands for fidelity, 
demands for ‘rights.’ 

It is the task of witnessing to Christ 
today to contend in the arena of con- 
flicting opinion for the truths we hold 
paramount. It will be important to 
know and understand the counter- 
claims. It will not do simply to sing 
‘The old, old story’’ louder and 
louder. It will be essential that we 
clothe our words and witness in an 
idiom and evangel that speak to the 
world of day-care, divorce, strikes 
and nuclear strike forces, of pollution 

and of promise. Too many 
churches smell of the museum, or the 
mausoleum. Steeping ourselves in 
nostalgia and depending on emptied 
habits, built up in a time gone by, 
will have that effect. 

October is also the month when we 
remember the Reformation. The 
church reformed, and ‘‘always re- 
forming’’ was not intended to bore. 
The French lay theologian and law- 
yer, Jacques Ellul, has written ‘‘. . . 
the movement of faith is unceasing, 
because no explanation it offers is 
ever finished.’’ Nor are we. Nor is 
God. There is reason for Thanksgiv- 
ing, and courage. 
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Not brainwashed 


In reply to a letter I read in the 
July-August, 1986 Presbyterian Re- 
cord, | feel I must object to the letter 
regarding heavy metal and rock mu- 
sic. I, myself, am a young person 
(20) and have not been brainwashed 
by rock music. If the woman would 
only listen to some of the lyrics to the 
songs she would see a lot of these 
songs are trying to put us on the right 
track. 

Take, for instance, Billy Joel’s 
song ‘Second Chance.’’ He is telling 
us not to give up, and to give life an- 
other chance, we’ll pull through the 
hard times and better times are just 
around the corner. Another example, 
‘Spirit in the Sky’’ by another rock 
group. I quote a line in the song, 
‘“You’ve got a friend in Jesus.’’ 

These people are not trying to 
*‘brainwash’’ us. Just as a thought: 
maybe some of our elders are trying 
to brainwash us into believing we are 
being brainwashed by heavy metal 
and rock music. 

Brandy Scott, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


A “pat on the head” 
from the “professionals” 


Last month, from the counter of 
The Presbyterian College in Montre- 
al, an orange flyer caught my eye — 
‘‘From a woman’s perspective’’, it 
read, a newsletter produced by our 


LETTERS 


own Board of Ministry, written and 
edited by people I know, subtitled — 
‘‘a celebration of women’s min- 
istries.’’ What a great idea and about 
time! 

Much to my surprise, after reading 
all of the interesting contributions, I 
felt not joy, but sadness. The hope of 
the newsletter, that any people who 
read it might feel their ‘*ministry sup- 
ported’? and ‘‘Christ in them con- 
firmed’’ had not been fulfilled. Re- 
flection on the question “‘why?’’ re- 
sulted in much soul-searching and 
puzzling answers. 

Initially, the reaction was a feeling 
of being left out. Logic leads one to 
admit that not every woman in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada could 
be a part of a meeting which pro- 
duced these reflections. Closer exam- 
ination of the articles revealed that 
every contributor worked either as a 


‘paid church employee (ordained or 


non-ordained), as an originator of 
some congregational programme, or 
as a representative of our denomina- 
tion on church councils, both in Can- 
ada and abroad. Many had studied 
theology and were articulate about 
their faith and their efforts to apply it 
in their lives. 

Why then my uneasiness? Should I 
not rejoice that their efforts are being 
recognized at last? That I do. Is it that 
I am shamefully envious of others 
whose lights are brighter than mine? 
Perhaps. Or is there some contin- 
uously reinforced feeling that the 


WATSON’s WorRLD 
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publications of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada deal exclusively } 
with ‘church work,’ events taking | 
place here within the institution, and | 
overseas by ‘‘our’’ missionaries, re- | 
lating to sister institutions? Is this all | 
that church magazines and newslet- | 
ters should report? Of course they | 
also provide inspirational and theo- | 
logical articles to shed continuous | 
light on our understanding of the | 
faith. Letters to the editor express de- | 
light with the above contents. 


But is this really the interest of 95 | 
per cent of Presbyterian church mem- | 
bership, the laymen and women, the | 
‘“‘body’’ of the kirk, the folk in the | 
pews? In the newsletter, the women | 
‘‘shared a vision of the priesthood of | 
all believers, a definition of ministry | 
as a way of being and doing that | 
touches and affirms the Christ in ev- | 
ery person.’’ There does not seem to | 
be much space for the people who | 
hold down full-time jobs and do not | 
have much time and energy for | 
church initiatives. They may squeeze 
in some Sunday school teaching, eld- | 
er’s visiting, singing in the choir, or | 
baking a cake, not more. But it is 
probably true that every member, | 
each in his or her own way is trying 
to “‘bring the Christian faith to the | 
job,’’ whether teaching teenagers, | 
selling houses, fixing radios, design- | 
ing homes for seniors or running a 
computer firm. This is the church in | 
the world which is where it should 
be. | 


Noel Watson 


4 


But the implication easily drawn 
from our publications and letters is 
that the real action is only carried out 
‘by the professionals. During the 
work of most of us, the word of 
Christ is rarely mentioned. No more 
_ Presbyterians are created, no new in- 
_terpretation of the gospel is written (it 
"may be implemented) and no more 
| money is raised. Perhaps this is the 
problem. In our secular vocations, 

}each one of us tries to be sympa- 
thetic, creative and just in our human 
activities and relationships. Most of 
_ the time our Christian witness can be 
| no more than that. ‘‘Well done good 
and faithful servant,’’ I can almost 
feel our church leaders patting my 
- head with approval. 
Of course, our confidence lies in 
the approval of God, not men and 
women, But the problem is that in 
_ our church, ministers, editors, all the 
_ church office staff, even the ecumen- 
_ ical coalitions, spend their working 
hours dealing with other Christians. 
My ministry of affirmation and en- 
_ couragement towards students, col- 
leagues and family takes all my 
strength. The activities of ecclesias- 
_ tical professionals are of interest, but 
not too much use to me in my daily 
challenges. What would be useful is 
a chance to share with other people, 
plumbers, housewives, bureaucrats, 
teachers, business people and trade 
unionists, those of us who are on the 
cutting edge of the church, what it 
means as a Christian to bear the heat 
and burden of the day. 

Moving away from the ‘*Golden 
Horseshoe,’’ one is painfully aware 
of the dominance of that area in our 
church leadership. It is to be hoped 
that more far-reaching celebrations of 
women’s ministries can take place in 
every region in Canada. 

Mary Lou Johnston, 
Outremont, Quebec 


The quality of the 
relationship — not the 
method of expression 


May I share some thoughts occa- 
sioned on reading the letters in the 
July-August edition of your mag- 
azine. 

Christa Muller of Montreal West 


sent you a note with a quote from 
George F. Gilder’s book entitled Sex- 
ual Suicide. My own experience, in 
fact, is just the opposite to that es- 
poused in the quotation. I have found 
that in acquiescing to the peculiar 
sexual orientation God has given to 
this writer, I then came alive, in that I 
came to an acceptance through 
Christ’s love of myself of my unique 
being. Then God enabled me to love 
others. 

From the sexual bias of George F. 
Gilder, everyone is created hetero- 
sexual. I personally can testify to the 
fallacy of that assumption. I ex- 
hausted my whole being, for over 
forty years, in a life based on Gild- 
er’s premise. Sir, his postulate is ut- 
terly fallacious. Every homosexual- 
ly-oriented individual alive can con- 
firm my statement. Heavens, how 
many marriages fail from the incep- 
tion due to faith in this false postulate 
by sincere gay persons, who hope 
through heterosexual cohabitation to 
save themselves from their real orien- 
tation! 

In respect to the letter of John L. 
Smalldon, I thank him for his call for 
temperance and Christian love in our 
discussion of this topic. 

Christ in the Gospels never speaks 
against homosexual practices or the 
homosexual condition, though the 
activity was known and widely per- 
formed, while our Lord was on this 
earth. 

Dr. Stephen Farris, in drafting the 
interim report of the Committee on 
Doctrine of our church (accepted 
without comment, unfortunately, by 
the 1985 General Assembly) on ho- 
mosexual practices, seeks to place 
Christ in the camp of those against 
gay sexual practices, by suggesting 
Christ approved of all the injunctions 
contained in the Old Testament. 
When it comes to Dr. Farris, in this 
regard Christ could use a good de- 
fence counsel. The latter would ad- 
amantly protest Dr. Farris’ question- 
nable motive in painting Christ as the 
exponent of the multiple Bedouin in- 
junctions found throughout the Old 
Testament which pertain to the sexes 
and human sexuality. Jesus’ interest 
surely was in spiritual rather than in 
sexual matters. He is the supreme 
prophet of love (Mark 12:28-34). 


St. Paul’s criticism of homosexual 
practices must be appreciated as 
coming from one who was asexual. 
An ascetic, influenced by Essene tra- 
dition which originated in Persian 
Zoroastrism of the fourth century be- 
fore Christ, Paul preached sexual 
abstinence. 

Nowhere, in the Gospels, does Je- 
sus condemn homosexuality or it’s 
practice. His references to Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Matt. 10:15, 11:23 
and 24, Mark 6:11, Luke 10:12 and 
17:29) are as images of a community 
destroyed due to treating others as 
chattels to be used (gang rape) rather 
than as children of God. In these pas- 
sages, it is submitted, Christ judges 
cities that might refuse the reception 
of his disciples. 

Surely, Paul’s stress in Ist Corin- 
thians 13:4-7 is to insure that what- 
ever kind of love or sex we practise, 
such ought to contain the characteris- 
tics of those verses. I can testify to 
Paul’s major theological teaching, 
that we are saved not by anything we 
do, but by God’s grace in Christ Je- 
sus (Galatians 3:22-29). My love of 
God is expressed practically in a lov- 
ing human relationship that is homo- 
sexual. What is important is the qual- 
ity of the relationship, not the method 
of expression. 

Robert R. Morris, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Peace is possible 


Just before we went camping, I ob- 
tained a copy of the 224-page Nova- 
lis softcover Peace is Possible by 
Sister Mary Alban Bouchard, CSJ, 
an educator who has been associated 
with peace movements over a long 
period of time. 

What struck me while reading it 
three times was the objectivity of the 
well-read author. Bouchard mentions 
opposing views with the correspond- 
ing motivations, yet never loses sight 
of the need to become peacemakers 
(Matt. 5:9). 

What, upon reflection, struck me 
also was the lack of enthusiasm of 
many church members to actively be- 
come such a peacemaker, publicly 
renouncing wars and nuclear arms. 

‘‘There is no issue at stake in our 

continued on page 33 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Dorothy Anderson 


Should stores be open on Sunday? 


been challenged under the Canadian 
Charter of Rights in the Supreme 
Court by the Province of Alberta, and 
is under review 1n Ontario. 
Why the recent local controversy? | 
‘‘Marché de |’Quest’’ (a Montreal 
shopping centre) seems to be the pre- 
dominant reason. At present the com- 


Tt question takes us back in time to the day of the Lord’s Day Alliance of 
Canada, established in 1888 by some Anglicans, Baptists, Methodists and 
Presbyterians. (Others recognized the Alliance later on, but not the Roman Cath- 
olics, it seems.) It was well organized with representatives in the provinces. Its 
purpose was to reserve Sunday as a day of rest-with attendant opportunity for 
common worship. It sought to cultivate an informed conviction among all Ca- 
nadians that the preservation of Sunday as the weekly day of rest is necessary for 
the welfare of the individual and the nation. Consequently, it gave leadership to 


The poacent BF a ra: of r rest seems to 


have changed toa 
“day of doing 

something 

different.” 


the passing in 1906/07 of the Lord’s 
Day Act of Canada. This Act was 
again passed in 1970, prohibiting the 
sale of goods, chattels, property, 
etc., and employing persons to do the 
same; the conducting of public 
games, contests, performances where 
a fee is charged, and the sale of for- 
eign newspapers, etc. The exceptions 
were works of mercy and necessity, 
the operations of the telegraph and 
telephone, the firing of furnaces, re- 
pairs to industrial processes, making 
of maple syrup, clearing railway 
tracks of snow, caring for milk, 
cheese, and live animals, etc. 

As explained by F.A.R. Chapman 
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in his book, Fundamentals of Ca- 
nadian Law (1974) the provinces 
have the right to modify the Lord’s 
Day Act, which explains the different 
manner in which the Act is observed 
in different provinces. Also, the 
provinces may delegate other modifi- 
cations to the municipalities, which 
explains why there are Sunday sports 
and/or entertainment in some cities 
and not others. Store closing hours 
are the prerogative of the municipali- 
ties. There are further rules for busi- 
ness and real estate contracts and, be- 
cause of interpretation, abuses have 
been known to take place because of 
the Lord’s Day Act. The Act has 


plex is open on Sunday but there 
seems to be some question as to the 
legality under the existing store clos- 
ing laws. The controversy has | 
sparked petitions on behalf of the 
merchants and there has been a CBC 
radio ‘‘phone-in’’ to gauge public 
opinion. What are we hearing? 

1. The majority of consumers want | 
the facility — a cursory glance at the | 
parking lot on a Sunday and one sees | 
a ‘sea’ of wall-to-wall cars. Many 
consumers claim they are unable to 
shop at any other time because their | 
working hours prevent it. A variety 
of other situations make Sunday 
shopping preferable for certain peo- 
ple. 

2. The unemployed are grateful for 
the opportunity to work — it means a 
part-time job which is better than no 
work at all, thus endorsing the con- 
cept of work-sharing. 

3. For some people, the Sabbath is 
not Sunday, but perhaps Friday or’ 
Saturday. Since 1888, 1906 and even 
1970 we have welcomed to our com- 
munity many people from other 
countries with different religious and 
cultural backgrounds. To them, 
shopping on a Sunday is quite natu- 
ral. Sunday in Chinatown is a hive of | 
activity as the Chinese from all over 
the city congregate there to shop for 
their particular foods. | 
4. The concept of a day of rest | 
seems to have changed to a ‘“‘day of | 
doing something different.”” We 
mow our lawns, chop wood, plant 
and do all manner of ‘work’ on Sun- 
day. Our sports arenas, parks and ski 
hills are a veritable hive of activity. | 
My younger son said facetiously, 


‘*On Monday lots of people go back 
o work to rest.”’ 

Jesus overturned the tables of the 
moneychangers and those selling in 
\the temple because they were not 
dealing fairly and honestly with their 
‘customers. This should be the main 
criteria to be considered when giving 
/a storekeeper his registration to oper- 
vate. 

In my opinion, there should be: 

1. Freedom of Choice — one 
chooses whether to work, to shop, to 
‘eat out, to go bowling or attend 
church on Sunday. 
2. Tolerance — if a storekeeper 
‘wishes to stay open on Sunday, there 
should be no legislation to prohibit it. 
In large department stores where 
‘there is a union one has a situation 
where the subject must be considered 
jointly by the union and the employ- 
er, to each other’s mutual satisfac- 
tion. Then, if one does not approve 
of shopping on the Sabbath, let him 
do as suggested by the woman in a 
letter to the editor of The Church- 
man, the Anglican newspaper: “‘ 
we need to look at what we personal- 
ly do and don’t do on Sundays and 
‘speak with our feet’ by not support- 
ing on Sundays businesses which are 
_open.’’ The emphasis is mine; let it 
_be a personal choice. 
3. Flexibility — this is the answer 
to many of today’s questions, which 
are neither black nor white. The less 
legislation involving our everyday 
lives, the better. The Church of St. 
Columba by-the-Lake found an an- 
-swer concerning the subject of 
| worship on Sunday during the sum- 
mer months. Our Sabbath celebration 
| of worship and communion takes 
| place on Wednesday evenings — the 
| church is closed on Sunday. On the 
| other hand, I am very pleased to have 
the rural church which | attend during 
| the summer months open on Sunday. 

Therefore, if the shopkeepers wish 
and the clients want the service — 
yes, I think stores should be open on 
Sundays. g 
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Mrs. Anderson is a member of the Church of 
St. Columba by-the-Lake, Pointe Claire, Que- 
bec. This article originally appeared in their 
church newsmagazine, the St. Columban. 
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Chippawa Presbyterian Church, Niagara 
Falls, 155th Anniversary Sunday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1986, 10:30 a.m. service. Guest prea- 
cher: the Rev. A. Donald MacLeod. Anni- 
versary dinner 5:00 p.m. Friends, old and 
new, welcome. 


Moving? 

Make sure The Record 
moves with you. 
Send us your new 
address and the 
label from your 
magazine. 
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For auld lang syne.” 
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J. Charles Hay 


The need for integrity 


[= writing this at our summer cottage. The General Assembly is now a mem- 
ory — for me a very pleasant memory. I have been involved in a few formal 
duties — a visit to Winnipeg to share in the installation of the new Primate of the 
Anglican Church of Canada; a visit to Sudbury to take part in the General Coun- 
cil of the United Church of Canada. I am spending this time at the cottage read- 
ing as much as possible about the history of Central America in preparation for 
our visit there in September. By the time you read this my wife and I will no 
doubt be on our way. It is a history of American involvement, which follows the 


British and European involvement, 
which followed the Spanish involve- 
ment, all of which is a horror story 
that would stretch the imagination of 
Hollywood. 

Usually I spend time at the cottage 
trying to renew some lectures for the 
coming session at Knox. But there 
will be no such session for me this 
fall, or any future fall. That has en- 
couraged some reflection on my own 
experience as a pastor, a teacher and 
administrator. Reflection on _ the 
church, its needs and opportunities. 
Over the years I have participated in 
and been subjected to Assembly con- 
cerns relating to the church and its 
mission. Financial campaigns (from 
the Peace Thankoffering campaign to 
the Knox College campaign), stew- 
ardship programmes, various evan- 
gelistic efforts, including Doubling 
in the Eighties (which gained more 
credibility this year when Prof. Jo- 
seph McLelland persuaded the As- 
sembly to drop that title — a crip- 
pling designation from its start in 
Sudbury). All of these served their 
day enabling our church to move for- 
ward here and there, encouraging its 
members to share in the church’s 
mission, and representing both in- 
sight and commitment on the part of 
many. 

And yet none focused on an essen- 
tial ingredient of discipleship, an in- 
gredient that has more and more 
moved to the forefront of my own 
thinking: the need for integrity. In- 
tegrity which is much more than the 
capacity to keep our hands out of the 
till (a virtue admittedly not to be de- 
cried) and has more to do with the ca- 
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Assembly’s hesitancy 
ORL PeDresents a 
kind of hedging 

of our commitment 


pacity to relate the Gospel we affirm 
to the life of the church in the world. 
There is, of course, more than one 
way of understanding integrity, but 
the attempt to relate Gospel to world 
is surely an essential ingredient and 
does have the virtue of flowing from 
our understanding of Incarnation. 
Remi De Roo put it this way: ““To be 
Christian means living in the way Je- 
sus Christ shows us life is meant to 
be lived: serving, not dominating, 
not nurturing, not enslaving; recon- 
ciling, not furthering division and en- 
mity; transforming life with hope, 
not destroying it with the darkness of 
despair and death.’’ Learning how to 
make connections between that kind 
of commitment and our kind of world 
is what makes integrity possible and 
it is the presence of integrity that 
makes for credibility. 

The most controversial report of 
this year’s Assembly was the one 
made by the Committee on Interna- 
tional Affairs. Its recommendations, 
especially those relating to South Af- 
rica and Central America, left many 
commissioners nervous. Understand- 
ably so. It involved taking sides with 
movements over which the church 
has no control, with outcomes that 
could not in any way be guaranteed. 


Who knows where the African Na- } 
tional Congress will take South Afri- 7 
ca in the future? But, in my judgment | 
at least, calling for support for the 
ANC at such a time was an act of in- | 
tegrity for it represents the church | 
trying to make connections between ] 
its commitment to the gospel and the | 
world in which the gospel must be | 
lived. On the other hand, the Assem- | 
bly’s hesitancy in the face of this ] 
committee’s recommendation that | 
the USA’s support for the Contras in | 
Nicaragua be withdrawn, represents | 
a kind of hedging on our commitment } 
or at least on the risks that such a } 
commitment calls for, for the needs } 
of the people of Nicaragua are made 
secondary to the demands of East- | 
West rhetoric. It is the poor of Nica- | 
ragua who will pay the price for the | 
cold war’s intrusion into their lives as } 
they have historically paid the price — 
for every other intrusion: Spanish, | 
British-European, American. | 
Establishing these connections is | 
always a very risky business. | 
I have ‘caught myself challenging | 
my congregation on Sunday morning } 
to move out like Abraham whenever | 
God calls, not knowing what the con- | 
sequences will be, and then at a Pres- | 
bytery meeting refusing to move an }| 
inch unless someone supplies me }| 
with a road-map, a guarantee of ad- } 
equate resources, and a safe journey. | 
But the ‘‘preferential option for the | 
poor,’’ as our South American } 
friends have called it, is somewhat 
lacking in road-maps, and guarantees 
are non-existent. We shall no. doubt 
make mistakes, but mistakes and all, 
the one sure result will be the pres- | 
ence of integrity. In our kind of | 
world that is no small achievement. 
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EVOLVING COLUMN 
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View from the tower 
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| ahs Editor in his kindness/foolhardiness has offered the courtesy of column- 
' ist for occasional pieces. My appreciation to him; and to you Dear Reader 

(as they used to say) a promise to essay something of interest and entertainment. 
_ (Beware — Mr. Graham Greene calls his pessimistic novels ‘‘entertainments.’’) 


Now that I am back in my natural 
habitat of teaching and research I ex- 
_ pect to consider matter of broader in- 
_ terest. 

_ Towers suggest the pride of Babel 
_ (Babble?), the dark tower to which 
Childe Roland and other knights 
came, the unhappy watchtowers on 
the Berlin Wall, or even the peculiar 
CN Tower of Toronto’s skyline 
_ (propaganda? phallus? both?) We 
academics of the easy life are sup- 
| posed to inhabit a tower of ivory, 
symbolizing ‘‘the quiet air of delight- 
ful studies.’’ But the campus has 
never been remote from the every- 
day; Town and Gown have had un- 
easy encounters since Plato’s Acade- 
my in ancient Athens (remember the 
fate of Socrates!). Teachers are 
thought to spout radical theories, and 
students are known to test them in ac- 
tion —think of The Sorbonne in Pa- 
ris, of Kent State, of Montreal’s Sir 
George Williams during the unquiet 
revolution of the late 60s. But the 
essential thing about academia is that 
we are committed to words. 


Now words are the stuff of our life 
together: we communicate by their 
means, we even ‘‘commune’’ by 
these means of grace. Christians are 
supposed to be devotees of The Word 
— eternal, enfleshed, alive, ex- 
pected, and so on. Their theologians 
have spilled much ink down the cen- 
turies, considering definitions, mean- 
ings, implications of all this talk 
about Talk. Too often we academics 
are in the business of making labels 
(which students are supposed to affix 
to appropriate subjects with at least 
fifty per cent accuracy) as if knowl- 


_ Last year’s experience with monthly columns as Moderator of all the Presbyteri- 
ans was demanding but enjoyable, for me at least. It was a very ‘‘churchy”’ year, 
with much more involvement in our institution than is usual for an academic. Es- 
pecially one living in Montreal, hardly the centre of Canadian Presbyterianism. 


‘““words are the 
stuff of our 


life together’’ 


edge means the skill in matching 
words and things. That naive view 
must lose itself in the higher learning 
(‘‘wisdom’’) which does things with 
words, in imitation of the Word that 
God performed at Incarnation. This 
means that ‘‘faith’’ is not believing 
certain ‘‘truths’’ but doing certain 
things, those ‘‘speech-acts’’ or 
epiphanies of grace which welcome 
folk into the domain of Life. 

That wordy Irishman James Joyce 
was a famous maker of words 
(‘‘poet’’). He was fond of the image 
of epiphany, the revelation of human 
being through playing with words: 
novel experiments and combinations. 
(Such as the Ondt and the Gracehop- 
er; of more, anon.) He once spoke of 
his vocation ‘‘to forge in the smithy 
of my soul the uncreated conscience 
of my race.’’ For he was a great 
wordsmith. Now smiths, our modern 
engineers, are what make the world 
go round, apparently. The first 
Smiths were the children of Prome- 
theus, the rebellious Titan who stole 
fire from the heaven of Zeus to bene- 
fit humanity. For his pains he was 
crucified, bound to the rock with iron 
chains. The links were forged by He- 
phaistos, the divine smithy — such 
levels of ‘‘irony’’! (Engineers still 


wear iron rings in unconscious hom- 
age to Prometheus. ) 

So the words that have come from 
our wordsmiths have smacked of vio- 
lence and struggle, of bondage and 
rebellion. Is there any hope of peace 
through the engineering of words? 
What if an alternative is possible, a 
different way to craft words? This is 
what feminists suggest — Mary 
Daly, for instance, sees a Sisterhood 
of Wordspinners creating an alterna- 
tive to the male arena where words 
challenge and compel. Of course 
those ancient crones, the Three Spin- 
ners, wove our destiny in ineluctable 
fate; later Dame Fortune took over, 
mistress of the web of life. (The an- 
cients cherished a hope, that Mars 
would prove less potent than Venus; 
indeed at Athens the old Furies were 
driven out by the goddess Athena 
whose rule meant justice. ) 

Wordsmiths and wordspinners: 
who will have the final say, the last 
laugh? Who speaks for Truth in its 
restless activity, its quest for peace 
and reconciliation? Which are the 
telling words, the effective and en- 
ergetic words that really move things 
in this theatre of God’s glory? Be 
careful how you answer: the irony of 
faith has its own devious way. Was 
not Jesus a teller of parables, those 
curve balls pitched at unsuspecting 
batters? And was he not his own best 
Parable, of such strange contours that 
those who saw him failed to see 
through him, and those who heard 
him missed the punch line? Unless 

. like children they were wise 
enough (unspoiled by learned behav- 
iour) to take him at his word and fol- 
low the bent and broken way re- 
vealed by his epiphany. At least, so 
much does my view from the tower 
suggest in the meantime. q 


Dr. McLelland has returned to his teaching job 
as McConnell Professor of Philosophy of Reli- 
gion at McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Compassion and fairness in immigration 


Si has the always prickly subject of immigration burst upon the scene 
with such ferocity as in the furor over the arrival of 155 Tamil refugees from 
Sri Lanka. Canada has long had a generous immigration policy. We are a large 
country with lots of room and an international reputation for the promotion of 
peace, goodwill and compassion. It would be a shame if we were to bury that 
image in a blind rage over the Tamil affair. 

One experienced correspondent believes that when historians look back at our 
. evolving Canadian society they will finger this event as the beginning of the end 
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of Canada’s proclivity for interna- 
tional *‘boy-scoutism.’’ Writer Hugh 
Winsor goes on to say that he has en- 
countered many normally generous 
people who are incensed about this 
situation. They are convinced that 
people are taking advantage of Cana- 
da’s past generosity and naivete. And 
the anger is not restricted to people 
born and raised in this country. One 
former resident of Sri Lanka claims it 
took him ten years to become a Ca- 
nadian citizen and another three years 
before his family could be admitted. 
A Greek tailor complained that it 
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Some of the Sri Lankan refugees fill out registration forms at the Quebec 
Immigration Department in Montreal. 


took him three years to emigrate from 
Greece to Canada, another three 
years for his wife and a further three 
years for his brother. The tailor must 
also guarantee ten years of support 
for his brother. Yes, new Canadians 
are also bitter that the Tamils seemed 
to break all the rules of normal immi- 
gration procedures and yet were wel- 
comed with open arms. 

Canadian immigration regulations 
are a complex maze but it’s worth- 
while to attempt to clarify a few 
points. First, the Tamils were all ad- 
mitted on temporary permits of one 
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year and they do not, in fact, step to 
the head of the line. There is a cur- 
rent plan in effect to deal with a large | 
block of people who have been seek- 
ing refugee status for many months. 
Those who sought status before May | 
21, 1986 will be dealt with first. That 
means the Tamils from Sri Lanka 
will be dealt with last and consider- 
ation may have to be given to renew- 
ing their permits if their current ones 
expire before their official status can 
be judged. 

The immigration department 
points out that the situation with the 
Tamils is not that different from other 
occasions when foreigners simply 
show up at Canadian borders. A de- 
partment spokesman explains: *‘The 
fact is that whenever a person arrives 
in Canada without a passport or pa- 
pers, that person is photographed and 
fingerprinted and there is a follow-up 
through appropriate police agen- 
cies.”’ The federal government also 
points out that it is in the midst of re- 
forming the system for determining 
who are refugees and it plans to intro- 
duce new legislation soon. It will be 
necessary to set up a more sophisti- 
cated screening process to weed out 
those with criminal records, who 
then can be deported to their home- 
lands, from those who claim legiti- 
mate refugee status according to the 
definition written by the United Na- 
tion’s Convention on refugees which 
protects anyone with ‘‘a well found- 
ed fear of persecution due to race, 
faith or politics.”’ 

Canada’s well publicized commit- 
ment to human rights would be a 
sham if legitimate refugees were 
turned away. Most of all, the regula- 
tions will have to be fair and be seen 
to be fair by Canadians, new Canadi- 
ans and the refugees themselves. 
Compassion mixed with fairness 
should serve as the appropriate 
guideposts in reassessing Canada’s 
immigration policies. oO 
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Karl Barth at 100 


by William Klempa 


Me 10, 1986, marked the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Karl Barth, who has been hailed as the 
most creative and significant theologian of this century. 
Some have made even greater claims on his behalf. Pope 
Pius XII once described him as the greatest theologian since 
Thomas Aquinas, the ‘‘angelic doctor’’ and official teacher 
of the Roman Catholic Church. When Barth heard what the 
Pope had said, he quipped, tongue-in-cheek, that there 
might after all be some truth in the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility. 

To obtain some measure of this remarkable theologian, 
no statement is a better clue than the one he made on the oc- 
casion of his eightieth birthday. His friends and associates 
had gathered in Basel to honour him. Invited to speak, 
Barth compared his work to that of a donkey. 

It was a donkey, he said, that ‘*. . . was permitted to car- 
ry Jesus to Jerusalem.’’ Barth then commented: ‘‘If I have 
done anything in this life of mine I have done it as a relative 
of the donkey that went its way carrying an important bur- 
den. The disciples had said to its owner: ‘The Lord has need 
of it.” And so it seems to have pleased God to have used me 
at this time, just as I was, in spite of all the disagreeable 
things, that quite rightly are and will be said about me. Thus 
I was used. I was on the spot. . . .”’ 

To understand this remark and to appreciate Barth’s im- 
pressive achievement it is necessary briefly to review his 
life and work. 


Barth’s education 

Karl Barth was born in Basel, Switzerland, the son of a 
pastor and theological teacher of the Swiss Reformed 
Church. He said that he resolved to become a theologian at 
the time of his confirmation. While his first studies in theol- 
ogy were under his father who taught in Berne, Barth also 
studied in Germany at Berlin, Marburg and Tuebingen, un- 
der the great theologians, Hermann Gunkel, Adolf von Har- 
nack, W. Herrmann and Adolf Schlatter. During these years 
he came under the spell of liberal theology. 


Pastor in Safenwil 

After he completed his studies, Barth became an assistant 
pastor in the Swiss German Reformed parish of Geneva. It 
was during this two-year sojourn that he developed a deep 
appreciation of the French language and culture. 

In 1911, Barth was called to be the pastor of a small vil- 
lage church in Safenwil. There Barth had to face the social 
problems of a community which was becoming industri- 
alized. He helped to organize a union and demanded wage 
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increases for the workers. For his support of the workers, 
Barth was given the nickname of ‘‘the red pastor.’’ In 1913, 
he married Nelly Hoffmann. i, 
The chief thing, however, to which Barth gave his atten- 
tion during his ten years in Safenwil was the task of preach- 
ing. His concern was not just how to say what a preacher 
has to say, but even more, the content of the message that. 
Sunday after Sunday must be delivered to a congregation of - 
God’s people. Aided by his friend Eduard Thurneysen, a 
pastor in a nearby village, Barth immersed himself in the 
““strange, new world of the Bible.’ Hi 
During the next few years he became more and more rest- — 
less with theological liberalism. It took the catastrophic 
event of the First World War to change everything. When 
93 German intellectuals, including a few of Barth’s revered 
teachers, came out in support of the war policy of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Barth made his final break with theological liber-— 
alism. He concluded that if that was what the great cultural — 
synthesis of liberal Protestantism meant in practical terms, 
then there was no point in going further along that road. It 
was time for something new. 


Barth’s Commentary on Romans 

The Epistle to the Romans proved to be the doorway to — 
this ‘*something new.”’ Barth immersed himself in a study 
of Paul’s great letter and with the aid of every relevant book. 
he could find, tried to get at its innermost meaning. His 
notes piled up and he then shaped them into a commentary — 
which was published in 1919. This book, as Roman Catho- 
lic theologian Karl Adam aptly put it, landed like a bomb- 
shell on the playground of the theologians. In the commen- — 
tary, Barth reaffirmed the great truths of the supremacy and — 
transcendence of God, of human sinfulness and of God’s 
saving grace in Jesus Christ. At the same time, Barth stated 
some things rather one-sidedly, as he later admitted in his — 
book, The Humanity of God, by insisting with Kierkegaard 
on the “‘infinite qualitative distinction between time and 
eternity.”’ 

Barth’s Romans caused a theological controversy. Adolf 
von Harnack called Barth a Calvinist intellectual and pre- 
dicted that he would end up founding a fanatical sect. But a 
number of theologians such as Emil Brunner, Friedrich Go- 
garten and Rudolf Bultmann rallied around Barth and thus 
was born the neo-orthodox, or crisis school of theology. 


Barth, the theological professor 
In 1921 Barth received an invitation to become Honorary 
Professor of Reformed Theology in the University of Goet- - 
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| tingen. Thus began a teaching career which lasted for more 
than 45 years, 14 of which were spent in Germany and the 
remainder in his home city of Basel. 

Barth did not have a doctorate when he went to Goetting- 
en. Soon the University of Muenster conferred an honorary 
doctorate on him. Barth tells us that his small daughter 
asked: ‘‘Daddy, will you now be able to make little children 
well?”’ 

At Goettingen, Barth set himself the task of becoming 
thoroughly familiar with the Reformed tradition. He studied 


is enduring legacy 


Calvin, Zwingli, Schleiermacher and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. He became 
knowledgeable about the work of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century Reformed 
orthodox theologians and he was re- 
warded by the discovery, as he said, 
‘*that here at last I was in the atmosphere 
in which the road, by way of the Reform- 
ers to Holy Scripture, was a more sensible 
and natural one to tread. . .’’ than that of 
liberal theology. 


In 1925, Barth moved to Muenster, and 
in 1930 to Bonn. About this time Barth 
made his break with Gogarten on the 
relationship of anthropology and theology 
and with Emil Brunner on the question of 
natural theology. Barth spoke of Gogar- 
ten as ‘‘a sinister-looking German state 
theologian’ and of Brunner as ‘’a new 
apologist of his own invention.’ 


The German church struggle 

Barth’s bitter controversy with his for- 
mer friends, although it cannot be ex- 
cused, can be explained in part by his in- 
volvement in the German church strug- 
gle. The rise of the Third Reich was 
greeted enthusiastically by many in the 
church. Theologians such as F. Gogarten, 
E. Hirsch, Paul Althaus and others rallied 
to Hitler’s cause. Barth and his friend 
Thurneysen, along with others, opposed 
the Nazi regime. 
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In opposition to the German Christians, 
the Confessing Church met in May, 1934, 
at Barmen, and there drafted a document 
known as the Barmen Declaration. Barth 
was largely responsible for the text, which he wrote ina few 
hours while the others were taking an afternoon nap. 
Against the claim that God had revealed himself in German 
‘blood and soil’’ and in the event of the rise of Hitler to 
power, the Declaration stated: *‘Jesus Christ, as he is at- 
tested in Holy Scripture, is the one Word of God which we 
have to hear and which we have to trust and obey in life and 
death.’’ Barth later stated that if he had one regret about the 
document, it was that he had failed in the text to attack Nazi 
anti-Semitism. 
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Karl Barth 


continued from previous page 


In 1935 Barth was removed from his position as pro- 
fessor in Bonn and deported to Switzerland. 


Barth’s theological contribution 

Following his appointment to the chair of theology in 
the University of Basel, Barth devoted himself to his 
work on the Church Dogmatics, the first volume of 
which was published in 1932. In all, 13 volumes ap- 
peared in the next 35 years, making it the most ambitious 
and comprehensive system of theology since Thomas 
Aquinas’s Summa Theologica. In the range and depth of 
its thought, its steadfastness and aim, the Church Dog- 
matics has few rivals in the history of Christian thought. 

Barth’s literary output was prodigious. In addition to 
the 13 massive volumes, Barth wrote hundreds of arti- 
cles, sermons and books. Yet concentration on this liter- 
ary work did not keep him from taking part in important 
events. When the Second World War broke out, he con- 
tinued his fight against Hitler by a vigourous correspon- 
dence urging resistance to the spread of Nazism. 

Barth took a prominent role in the first Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948. 
In the years after the war he supported the work of the 
Church in both East and West Germany and particularly 
in Hungary. 

In 1961, Barth retired from his chair and the following 
year he lectured in the United States at Chicago, Prince- 
ton and San Francisco. (These lectures, published under 
the title Evangelical Theology, are an excellent introduc- 
tion to his thought, as are his two small books, Dogmat- 
ics in Outline, The Heidelberg Catechism for Today and 
his collection of sermons preached to the inmates in the 
Basel prison called, Deliverance to the Captives.) While 
Barth was in the States he was given the ultimate Ameri- 
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can accolade of appearing on the cover of Time. 

Barth had a great love for the music of Wolfgang Am- 
adeus Mozart. In fact, he began each working day by lis- 
tening to one of Mozart’s pieces, believing that this in- 
comparable composer had a place in theology since his 
music truly expressed the joy of creation. 

Karl Barth died on December 10, 1968, peacefully, in 
his sleep. *“‘When I should arrive in heaven,’’ he had 
written, “‘I would make enquiries first of all concerning 
Mozart, and then next for Augustine and Thomas, then 
for Luther, Calvin and Schleiermacher.’’ If all has hap- 
pened as Barth hoped, then he is listening to Mazart and 
conversing with the theologians of the ages. 


Barth’s enduring legacy 

While most major theologians leave only a faint im- 
print on the sands of time, Barth has left an indelible 
mark. This is so for the following reasons. 

First, Barth did much to re-establish theology as a rep- 
utable discipline in the academic community. At the 
same time, he sought to restore theology as a central con- 
cern in the church, serving its preaching and teaching 
task. 

Barth formulated a theology that was radically God- 
centred and Christ-centred. According to Barth, theolo- 
gy must begin and end with God, with what he has done 
in the past, what he is doing in the present and what he 
will yet do in the future. One does not speak of God by 
speaking, Barth said, of the human person in a loud 
voice. If it was said of Spinoza that he was a ‘‘God-in- 
toxicated man’’ then it can be said of Barth that he was a 
‘‘Christ-intoxicated theologian.’’ Barth sought to do his 
theological thinking with a mind riveted to the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth lived, suffered, died and was raised 
again from the dead. From this centre, Barth thought out 
the doctrines of God, election, creation, reconciliation, 
sin, scripture and the church. 

Robert McAfee Brown, the American theologian, has 


- said that Barth’s treatment of election, understood from 


the centrality of Christ, has been for him the most liber- 
ating part of Barth’s theology because it enabled him to 
see that the gospel, not only here but especially here, is 
good news; namely, that God is not against us but for us. 

Secondly, Barth, in his Church Dogmatics, has 
achieved something of an ecumenical theologye in the 
true sense of that word. Throughout his work he has 
sought to be faithful to the Catholic tradition, correcting 
it where it was necessary in accordance with the teaching 
of scripture and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. His 
work is appropriately called, Church Dogmatics. He 
tells us that as his thought became more christological it 
became more churchly. By “‘churchly,’’ Barth means 
that it is a theology in the church, for the church and by a 
theologian who is not ashamed of being a theologian of 
the church. Some indication of the ecumenical nature of 
his theology is provided by the great interest which Ro- 
man Catholic, Greek Orthodox, as well as other Protes- 
tant theologians, have shown in his work. 

Thirdly, Barth’s theology provides a basis for a real 
dialogue between theology and culture. Barth has some- 
times been criticized as being anti-culture because he at- 
tacked the great religious-cultural synthesis of liberal 
Protestantism. What Barth opposed was the identifica- 
tion of the two. This is indicated clearly in how he re- 
lated theology and politics. Throughout his life Barth 
was keenly interested in politics and he once boasted that 
his cellar was full of political literature which he read all 
the time. He once remarked that the true preacher has the 
Bible in one hand and the newspaper in the other. Yet 
Barth held that theology and politics must not be con- 
fused. By distinguishing between, but not separating the 
two, each retains its own integrity and has something to 
say. Theology must not be politicized or politics theolo- 
gized. Theology can make its contribution to politics 
only by remaining theology and vice versa. The same 
holds true of the relationship between theology and phi- 
losophy, theology and science, theology and art, and so 
on. 

The occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Barth’s birth enables us to become acquainted or reac- 
quainted with this incomparable Christian thinker. There 
is a Barth who is still too little known, yet who may 
inspire and inform the church in the remaining few years 
of this century and during the next century. ‘‘When I 
read Barth, I begin to believe,’’ is the testimony of one 
secular sceptic. What greater tribute can any theologian 
hope to receive? g 


Dr. Klempa is the Principal of The Presbyte- 
rian College in Montreal, Quebec. 


Daughter of the Land 


She left the farm, 

rode a bus of anticipation 
through temples of hemlock 
to a city of gold. 


There was joy in her voice 
when she called 
“Come, see my new place 
my new roots.” 


She led me up two flights 

like cliffs 

to a narrow nervous breakdown 
shared with mice. 


For this she forsook 
a view of heaven, 
shining river, 

rose petal walls, 
unbounded love. 


Still she'll climb more stairs, 
stumble over shadows, 

rise, adjust her heart, 

sweep her house and soul, 
and I'll be there. 


Joan Colgan Stortz 
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TILTING AT 


WINDMILLS 


Moral choice and 
technological change 


by Peter Denton 


Ci aine's now classic scene in which Don Quixote 
charges the windmill on his broken-down horse il- 
lustrates a common response to technological change. 
Western society has so misunderstood the spread of new 
technology since the Industrial Revolution that Don 
Quixote’s lunatic charge has been for many people a rea- 
sonable response to the malevolence of The Machine. 

Like Cervantes’s hero, we fear what we do not under- 
stand. New technology often makes us dependent on ma- 
chinery whose complexity eludes our comprehension. 
The home car mechanic may be bewildered by a modern 
electrical system, while a paring knife expert is helpless 
in the face of a Cuisinart. In the film Out of Africa, the 
young Kikuyu cook is shown how to whip cream with a 
mechanical egg beater. When the Baroness leaves the 
kitchen, he goes back to using a fork. 

No one would deny the immense social impact of 
technology in the twentieth century. A list of inventions 
and processes developed since 1900 would fill a book, 
and the rate of technological change is continuing to in- 
crease. 

Look around the room you are in. How many things 
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can you see which are the product of pre- 1930s technolo- 
gy? Pre-1950s? Pre-1960s? Obsolescence no longer 
needs to be built into many consumer products — better 
technology will make you want to buy a new car or com- 
puter long before the old one wears out. 

Technological change, however, is not just a modern 
phenomenon. Simple tools are as much a product of 
‘technology’ as the silicon chip, and have had as signifi- 
cant an impact on the society in which they were devel- 
oped. The way basic technology is used may in turn de- 
termine some of the characteristics of the culture which 
produced it. The use of the hoe made agriculture a stable 
alternative for early nomads, just as the plough and crop 
rotation revolutionized mediaeval agriculture. 

Lynn White Jr.’s famous suggestion that the saddle 
stirrup contributed to the development of feudalism is a 
good example of how utterly society may be transformed 
by the tools which it invents. The stirrup enabled a 
horseman to keep his seat, instead of just hanging on 
with his knees, when he used a spear against enemy 
horsemen. Of course, his opponent then needed heavier 
armour (and a stronger horse) to survive such an attack. 


N. Masinovskaya 
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Tilting at windmills 
continued from previous page 


All this led to a mediaeval arms race, in which ultimately 
only a few people could afford such expensive equip- 
ment. They became the local feudal lords, who expected 
money or services from their vassals in return for mili- 
tary protection. 

Welcome to the Middle Ages, Don Quixote. 

In many ways, we are what we make. Unfortunately, 
it seems that the more we make, the less we understand 
the whole process. Charlie Chaplin’s pathetic attempts to 
cope with the Machine Age in his film Modern Times are 
no longer so amusing in this era of the computerized 
workplace, robot assembly lines, and employee surveil- 
lance by closed-circuit TV. 

Rapid technological change is in part a product of the 
increasingly interdependent character of modern society. 
The widespread use of information processing systems, 
for example, means that innovations in computer design 
affect everything from multi-branch banking to elemen- 
tary education; from car manufacturing to the explora- 
tion of space. Similarly, the kind of revolution that a 
cheap, world-wide solar power network could initiate 
would make the Age of Steam look insignificant. 

Even something so apparently mundane as the radio 
had an enormous impact on North America in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Education, politics, sports, entertainment — 
all were radically transformed by the living-room radio. 
It also created a disturbing new dimension for Christiani- 
ty — the radio church — in which a community of be- 
lievers is irrelevant. Only the home computer approxi- 
mates the same kind of revolutionary potential today. 

The cumulative effect of innovations within a techno- 
logical network can be more far-reaching than it is possi- 
ble to predict, giving rise to the idea that modern tech- 
nology somehow has a life of its own. Serious problems, 
such as the nuclear arms race and the spread of industrial 
pollution, are considered obvious cases of technology 
running amuck.However, when we represent technology 
as some mechanical Frankenstein’s monster, beyond our 
control, it is only to avoid being held responsible for our 
creations. 


Te often society blames the tool for the vices of its 
maker: while guns certainly kill people, they don’t 
do it by themselves. The ‘Christian’ ethic which held ci- 
vilian targets to be exempt from attack in warfare led to 
outrage at the torpedoing of the Lusitania in one war, 
and shock at the Condor Legion’s destruction of Guerni- 
ca in another. But, in the eight years which followed that 
incident in the Spanish Civil War, the strategic bombing 
of civilian targets, made possible by new technology, be- 
came an acceptable means of waging war. On both sides, 
terror bombing of civilians became commonplace, and 
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when Hiroshima and Nagasaki were destroyed forty-one 
years ago by the first nuclear weapons, it was merely the | 
next step. : 

It seems ridiculous to blame technology for our mod- | 
ern nuclear dilemma, but we do. Ronald Reagan’s Strat- 
egic Defense Initiative (‘‘Star Wars’’) may well protect 
us from a future nuclear attack, but as long as it is accep- 
table to massacre innocent human beings, for any rea- 
son, there will always be another way. 

Thus, the decision is not whether to abandon technolo- 
gy altogether, but how to choose between its competing 
aspects. Given the complex technological network which 
exists today, it would be impossible for us to attempt a 
ban on ‘‘bad things.’’ Laser technology, for example, 
produces compact discs and new surgical techniques as 
well as ‘‘death rays.’ Instead, we have to affect the for- 
mation of those social values which encourages the ex- 
penditure of trillions on death and destruction. 

The choices involved in technological development — 
the building of nuclear generating stations is one instance 
— are usually presented solely in economic terms. In 
fact, they are disguised moral choices which reflect the 
values of our society. The problem with rapid technolog- 
ical change is the inability of concerned individuals or 
institutions (like the church) to respond quickly and in- 
telligently enough to affect the direction in which tech- 
nological development will proceed. 

There are always some people who will immediately 
climb on their horses, adjust their pot-helmets, and 
charge off wildly in all directions when faced with tech- 
nological change. Their efforts are dismissed as ill-in- 
formed and irrational — even ridiculous — by those for 
whom Prometheus, not Don Quixote, is a role model. 

After all, as Cervantes’s hero prepared to assault his 
particular windmill, he didn’t consider how much of his 
armoured outfit was the product of technology, equally 
menacing to an earlier generation. 

As believers in the sanctity of human life, in our re- 
sponsibility for the Creation with which we were en- 
trusted, and in the ultimate good of all things used to the 
glory of God, Christians cannot allow themselves to be 
so easily dismissed. 

There is a place for informed, responsible reaction to 
the dilemmas which rapid technological change poses for 
our society. 

If we are unable to make our beliefs and our values 
relevant to the society in which we live, let’s blame our- 
selves for a change, not The Machine. oO 


Mr. Denton is a doctoral candidate in the 
History of Science, at the University of To- 
ronto, and has been certified as a student at 
Knox College. This article is the first in a 
short series. 
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ADVENTURES 


he man boarded the bus and took a seat. A glance at the young 

man beside him triggered the sour malevolence within him and 
set it off. His seat mate was, by his face and expression, ‘retarded,’ 
or, more politely, ‘mentally handicapped.’ Neither expression was 
sufficient for the mean-spirited commuter. He rotated his index fin- 
ger in a circular motion while pointing it at his right temple: the uni- 
versal sign — deemed funny by those who laugh at speech impedi- 
ments, cripples and intestinal disorders — for ‘crazy.’ 

‘“You’re crazy, aren’t you?’’ he said looking full in the young 
man’s face. ‘‘I ought to beat you up!’’ He looked around for sup- 
port from the other passengers, and finding studied indifference, 
decided simply to continue with the finger twirling and the repeated 
exclamation of his discovery of someone ‘different,’ and, to him, 
offensively inferior. 

Patrick, for that was the young man’s name, was preoccupied 
and obviously troubled at work that day. His supervisor, Bill, asked 
him what was wrong, and Patrick told him what had happened, not 
without a tear or two. 

‘‘What did you feel like doing when the man bothered you?”’ Bill 

asked. 

“T felt like hitting him... . but I didn’t. I don’t 
think God would want me to hit him.”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ agreed Bill, ‘‘I don’t think he would. 
What are you going to do then, if he does it again?”” 

“‘T don’t know. What do you think I should do?”’ 

“‘T think that you should decide that for yourself. 
Think about it and if you get any ideas, we'll talk 
about them. OK?”’ 

About ten days later, Patrick approached Bill and 
said that he thought he knew what he would do. 


| ‘“*OK. What?’’ 
‘“‘Nah... .it wouldn’t work.’’ 
Another week went by. 


by James Ross Dickey 


= Bill2e 

“Vas’’ 

‘‘T know what I’m going to do now. If he bothers 
me again, I’m going to look right at him and say 


‘God loves me. . . and he loves you too!’ Is that a 
good plan, Bill?”’ 
‘*Yes, Patrick, I think it is.’ (continued) 


Adventures 
continued from previous page 


‘Ts how it happened. The story is true. Though such 
crude and blatant hostility to the mentally handicapped 
may be rare, they remain, by and large, peripheral people in 
our society, ‘burdens’ or ‘sorrows’ to be borne. 

Such need not, should not, always be the case. Indeed, 
sometimes, in some ways, it is we who are on the periphery 
and they who are closer to the Centre.of all things. 

So it has proved for Bill Nike, the “‘Bill’’ in the opening 
anecdote. On a leave of absence from his position as a di- 
rector of Entheos, an ecumenical retreat centre west of Cal- 
gary, he became involved in an unusual self-help pro- 
gramme for some mentally handicapped men. 

In one sense, of course, all such programmes are ‘spe- 
cial’ and therefore unusual. One thinks of ‘sheltered 
workshops’ where such handicapped people sort and bag 
small items such as nuts and bolts, buttons, etc., or of va- 
rious jobs in the service industries, such as washing dishes. 
This programme was designed to train a group of hand- 
icapped men in forestry skills — yes, forestry; chain-saws, 
axes, tree-cutting and all — hardly the safest or most “shel- 
tered’ of occupations. 

Federal government support made the project possible. 
Originally, three summer students were employed on staff 
at Entheos through funding provided by the SEED pro- 
gramme, available precisely for such purposes. When that 
project came to an end, the government supervisor re- 
marked that it was a pity that there wasn’t something avail- 
able on site to train or employ people in forestry work. (En- 
theos has many acres of heavily wooded property.) Money 
was available for such an undertaking, but there had only 
been one applicant in the previous year. 

As it happened, people from the L’Arche community in 
Calgary (part of the family of L’Arche communities for the 
mentally handicapped established by Jean Vanier) had been 
out to Entheos on day excursions and had done some lim- 
ited amounts of forestry work, which they seemed to enjoy. 
So Mr. Nike’s immediate response to the project officer was 
to ask if the government would be receptive to a proposal 
based on the employment of mentally handicapped people. 

‘‘His eyes lit up. Such a project was in a ‘priority one’ 
category, which meant that full funding was available: a sal- 

-ary for someone to manage the project; $5 an hour for those 
employed; full benefits; and a $5,000 capital grant for any 
equipment that was needed.”’ 


sha the original hope had been to employ people 
from the L’Arche community, it was soon established 
that they weren’t ready for the task of working eight-hour 
days, five days a week. Contact was made with the 
Vocational Counsellor at Alberta Social Services who, en- 
thused, directed them to the Vocational Rehabilitation Re- 
search Institute in Calgary. 

Originally, seven men were selected. They were unem- 
ployed, and most were on anywhere from their second to 
their fourth training programme. Any employment that had 
come their way had been at such tasks as working at bottle 
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depots, paper salvage plants, janitorial work, washing dish- 
es in restaurants, etc. The men range in age from 21 to 39 
years. 

The goal of the project was established in consultation 
with the Alberta Forestry branch: a fire break was to be cut; 
dead-falls and dead-stand trees were to be removed and dis- — 
eased trees to be destroyed. Hand tools: shears, bow-saws, ~ 
axes, chain-saws were to be used, and the men were to be 
instructed in their safe operation. The idea was that the men 
were to be developed as a skilled group so that they could” 
move on as a group to regular employment. As a group the © 
goals were possible. As individuals it was unlikely. f 

I asked Bill about problems in training such men in what © 
was, after all, potentially hazardous work. 

‘*T suppose the golden rule is that you have to be one hun- © 
dred per cent present on the work site and that you have to 
re-state the obvious, if necessary many times in a day. The 
fact that they may respond to the implications of a specific © 
situation one time does not mean that they will respond in — 
the same way when such a situation arises again.”’ 4 

They have had only one accident, and that, as Bill put it, ~ 
was one ‘‘which could have happened to anybody,’’ when a” 
piece of wood slipped and fell on a man’s leg, breaking it. 

Of course, these men are not severely handicapped. One ~ 
of the criteria established for employment was the capability © 
of getting themselves to a common pick-up point in the city — 
every day. (It was on the way to work that Patrick encoun- ~ 
tered his hostile fellow commuter. ) 4 

Bill feels that the men have grown on the ob} One or two 
had to learn to be accountable insofar as their responsibility © 
for getting to the pick-up point and not sleeping in. They ~ 
were started not at $5 an hour, but at $4, with raises based” 
on satisfactory progress, measured at intervals and accom- 
panied by weekly performance evaluations of their work 
skills and ‘‘their personal and interpersonal skills.’’ The re-~ 
inforcement that they have thus received, the responsibility © 
they have been given, have become very important to them. 
By January of next year they will be moving out to work ford 
the Provincial Forestry Services, who have been monitoring — 


the project and acting as unpaid consultants. So far they are 


right on schedule. 


B ut the benefits gained have not been all on one side. I 
asked Bill if the novelty of the experiment had helped ~ 
him in any way, either in what he had learned, or in Chris-_ 
tian insight. i 
‘‘{ think that, as a Christian, some of the major benefits ” 
are reflected in the example they set of living ‘in the now,’ 
of being innocently open, welcoming each opportunity — 
throughout the day as a challenge and a chance to grow. - 
These people live with a deep sense of awe. There have 
been lots of examples of what I call occasions of celebration — 
. almost daily occurrences.’ 
I asked him to elaborate. | 

‘The very first day on the job we had a bald eagle fly” 
overhead. Everybody, without exception, was very taken 
by this ‘sense of presence’ that the eagle represented. . . - 
The other day, after a very bad snowstorm, they came 
across a dead bird, a small yellow finch. Everybody moved | 
into a little gathering and shared this finding and then’ 
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Participants in the forestry project are: (left to right) Fern Bremault, Jim 
O’Sullivan, Al Kavanagh (assistant director), Maurice Maillott, Joe 
Fleming, Patrick Finney, Chris Stevenson. 


vanted to bury this bird. The most important thing was that 
hey wanted prayers to be said. They wanted to return this 
uird, with their love, back to God.”’ 

Bill has been assisted in the project by Al Kavanagh, a 
Newfoundlander who was ‘stranded’ by the end of the Kati- 
navik programme, and who wanted to spend more time in 
Alberta, if possible working with mentally handicapped 
eople! 

So many things have come together to make this project 
work. Yet, in talking with Bill, and the others on the job, it 
yecame very clear that this was more than just another ‘pro- 
ect.” A community had been created. Self-worth had been 
ound where little had existed. The helpers and the ‘helpees’ 
iad grown in grace. Bill talks, lovingly and without conde- 
icension, of his experience as his ‘‘adventures in the sixty- 


acre wood.’’ Those of you familiar with the work of A.A. 
Milne will know what he means. 

One of the terms applied to the mentally handicapped — 
usually in a less than loving way — is ‘‘simple.’’ There is a 
hymn that begins ‘* ’Tis a gift to be simple, ’tis a gift to be 
free/’Tis a gift to come down where we ought to be... .”’ 
It would be inexcusably sentimental to say that the affliction 
of a mental handicap was a ‘gift’ to the person: but the atti- 
tude of such a one can be a gift to us. Many such retain the 
freedom to wonder, to be impressed, to be moved — free- 
doms often lost to sophistication and ‘normal’ behaviour. 
Through this project, six men have found a place.... 
somewhere they ‘‘ought to be.’’ There should be more. 


O 
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Presbyterian 
Young People's 


POCIELY: 
Fact and fiction 


by Marie Coltman and Stephen Sutherland 


t was a very long winter. For John Davis, 16, it was a 

particularly annoying winter. John, having been 
brought up in a Christian home, eagerly looked forward 
to his confirmation and taking up membership at St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church in Bottleton. That was back 
in November. John’s hopes of being involved with fellow 
Christians slowly deflated in the following months. His 
church had no place for him, and there were very few mo- 
tivated young Christians in John’s area. John wanted to 
keep growing and learning about his faith, and he wanted 
to be involved, but he could find very little in his home 
town. 
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_ Often young people feel out-of-place in their congrega- 
ions. They are too old to be content with the ‘‘kids stuff’’ 
of Sunday School, yet it is seldom that they are openly ac- 
cepted as full members by the congregation. Youth have 
special needs; they need a chance to grow and become in- 
volved, experience and question the faith in an effort to 
make the faith their faith. Perhaps most importantly, they 
need the support of other Christian youth as they strive to 
come to grips with being Christian, even when it isn’t 
‘“cool.”’ 


February rolled around. A friend of John’s told him 
about the PYPS (Presbyterian Young People’s Socie- 
ty) and an upcoming weekend retreat. Well, John was 
a bit sceptical about that kind of thing: what kind of 
people attend these retreats? High School Theolo- 
gians? Teenage saints? Despite his doubts, John ac- 
cepted the invitation to go to the retreat. 


Young People’s Societies have existed in the Presbyteri- 
an Church for about one hundred years. At one time 10,000 
young people were involved with Young People’s Societies 
in their local congregations. Today, PYPS exists in most 
areas at the Synod level. In most Societies, PYPS is run by 
the young people themselves. The young people, with the 
support and advice of clergy, organize several weekend re- 
feats a year, publish a newsletter, maintain committees on 
mission awareness and leadership training, and support fos- 
ter children, among many, many other activities. 


They called the retreat ‘“‘Winter Weekend,’’ which 
was appropriate enough as there was four feet of snow 
around the church where it was being held. John was 
new to PYPS. He knew none of the songs, none of 
what was supposed to happen and worst of all, he 
didn’t know anyone. What surprised John was that 
everyone seemed to be having a great time even 
though they were Christians. This was something new 
to John and he decided he liked this “‘PYPS.’’ 


Perhaps one of the most important things PYPS does is to 
nelp dispel the idea some youth have ‘‘that you can’t have 
fun if you’re Christian.’ The weekend retreats are a lot of 
fun, often including dances, rock concerts, and similar ac- 
‘ivities within a Christian setting involving young people 
from many backgrounds and subcultures. 


The weekend was based around the theme, ‘‘Prayer: 
Our time with God.’’ A minister spoke several times 
to the gathering about prayer. John, who had always 
had a bit of trouble talking to God, found it very inter- 
esting and useful. 

Overall, the weekend was a real boost to John’s 
morale. He had met several new young Christians like 
himself, and he felt recharged with enthusiasm for Je- 
sus. 


In addition to fun and fellowship, PYPS offers the oppor- 


tunities to study and grow in the faith. Theme speakers offer 
addresses on pertinent issues. Following each address, the 


; 


young people separate into small groups for further dis- 
cussion and Bible Study. These groups offer the youth op- 
portunity to discuss their own questions, doubts and joys, 
and to gain support from peers who are going through the 
same things. 


Over the next few months, John was able to pray 
about his troubles, and he also found that there was a 
great deal to praise God for in his daily quiet time. A 
small newsletter from PYPS arrived in the mail, keep- 
ing John informed about upcoming events and telling 
him more about what PYPS is. John also kept in con- 
tact with the people he had met at ‘‘Winter Week- 
end.”’ 

The next retreat was a “‘May Rally,’’ held over a 
long weekend. This retreat was held at a camp. John 
was beginning to catch on to the songs, and he was 
glad to see some familiar faces from the last retreat. 
The theme for the ‘‘May Rally’’ was ‘‘Missions: Pos- 
sible.’’ The speaker at this retreat was a minister who 
had once been a missionary in Taiwan. After each 
sermon, the group of young people broke into smaller 
groups for discussion of what they had just heard. 

Upon sitting down to lunch, a short drama on feed- 
ing the world’s poor was acted out. Then everyone 
was divided into three groups of people representing 
the rich, poor, and starving people of the world. John 
ended up in the poor group, getting a slice of bread 
and a cup of water for lunch. He considered himself 
lucky that he wasn’t one of the starving, who didn’t 
even have chairs to sit on, let alone food or water. 
The rich group, of course, had more than enough for 
everybody, but most of that group never thought to 
share any of it. Even a simple lunch made such a 
strong point. 


Learning on the weekends isn’t restricted to Bible studies 
or theme addresses. Through drama, simulation games and 
special seminars and workshops, young people are able to 
better understand the world around them, and to grow and 
mature as followers of Christ. 
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Everyone was eventually given a full meal, which 
was fortunate as there was a baseball game that af- 
ternoon. There were sing-songs, some drama, some 
more theme addresses and discussion. Certainly there 
was a lot of fun. John was surprised to see so many 
young people from different backgrounds get together 
to learn, to have fun and fellowship. These people 
weren’t pretending to be Christian; they weren’t pho- 
nies or actors; they were just being themselves, ‘warts 
and all.’ It seemed all too natural to be young and able 
to enjoy life and love God. That’s what PYPS seemed 
to be all about. 

Summer came and went. Some of John’s growing 
number of friends and acquaintances, made through 
PYPS, left to work at camp or travel or attend sum- 
mer school. John ended up working at McDonald’s in 
Bottleton. 

Thanksgiving weekend was ‘‘Convention,’’ the 
main PYPS weekend of the year. John had convinced 
Dave, a friend of his from McDonald’s, to come and 
attend. Although Dave was not a Christian, he was 
very impressed by what he saw and the people he 
met. Again, there were a speaker, discussion groups, 
sing-songs, drama. There were also seminars on a va- 
riety of topics, contemporary Christian music videos, 
a car rally, and a formal Thanksgiving dinner (al- 
though several of the young people had different ideas 
on what ‘formal’ meant). 

A year has now passed since John was confirmed 
as a believer in Jesus Christ. Since Convention, John 
has accepted an invitation to help organize next year’s 
May Rally. He finally feels like he is part of the Body 
of Christ because he is actively working within a part 
of it. John even has been able to help organize and 
lead a youth group in his church, with the encourage- 
ment and advice of some of his friends in PYPS. Even 
Dave is looking forward to Winter Bere coming 
up next February. 


The young people of our church must deal with the pres- 
sures of puberty, school and home; coping in an adult 
world; discovering morality and sexuality; being ‘accepta- 
ble’; finding employment; finding a spouse; concern about 
local and global issues, and so on. This is really an amazing 
number and variety of problems to deal with. Can we hon- 
estly expect our youth to be active and able Christians when 
most of their formal religious education stops at Sunday 
School? Too many of our young people leave the church be- 
cause they have not had the opportunity to learn that Chris- 
tianity is more than Bible stories and superstition. These 
young people need to be educated that Christ can be an ac- 
tive part of their lives, helping them to cope in today’s 
world. This is what youth ministry is all about. 

PYPS is a vital ministry for young people in the church 
today. PYPS’s purpose is not to replace the ministry 
achieved in local youth groups, but to supplement it. Unfor- 
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tunately, only a handful of congregations have the resources 
for active youth programmes, and even fewer can afford 
full-time youth workers to minister to the special and de- 
manding needs of youth. For some young people, PYPS is 
their primary source of interacting with other young Chris- | 
tians. To some it is a vital source of ministry. | 

PYPS can minister effectively primarily because it is run 
by young people. There is no generation gap between those 
who are trying to minister and those being ministered unto. 
Specifically the age range for PYPS members is about 16 to 
24. That may seem like a large and awkward gap, but it. 
works very effectively. Older members become lead 
within the society, old enough to have spiritually matured 
through adolescence, yet young enough to be able to relate 
to and befriend younger members of the society. 

Friendship is one key to understanding how a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society works. Acting as a catalyst, PYPS brings to- 
gether young Christians from many situations and stimu- 
lates friendships. These friendships in turn support and en- 
courage the young people in their daily struggles. Having 
Christian friends with whom you can talk and sing and 
laugh and cry is vital to solid spiritual growth. 

Also important is encouraging young people to deepal ; 
their understanding of God and his works. This is a major 
emphasis within PYPS. 

It is estimated that about 1,000 young people are current- 
ly members of PYPS nationally. This is a large number, but 
nowhere near as large as the number of young people who 
no longer attend church. PYPS keeps on ministering to @ 
ever increasing number of young people and helps to keep 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada young at heart. + 


This article has been written by Marie Coltman and Stephen Sutherland, 
executive members of the Presbyterian Young People’s Societies of 
Synod of Hamilton/London and the Synod of Toronto and Kingston re- 
spectively. John Davis is a composite of several people’s experiences in 
PYPS. 
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"THE CHURGH DOES 
WANT MORE PEOLEE Time 
LkEISAip KwowGODs Oe 


WAY SHOULDI BECAUSE GOD 
BE CONCERNED wit WANTS HIS CHUR 
CHV ttf GROWTH? TO GROW! AND 


The little 


congregation that 


grew — 


They said it was the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 


Here’s a letter we received from a small 
congregation that grew by 81% over the last 10 
years. They re excited because they are no 
longer dependent upon B.W.M. grants. 

“Anything that has happened at ‘Hope’ 
Presbyterian is the work of the Holy Spirit. Our 
contribution has been one of openness, prayer, 
hope and patience. 

Believing that the great need is for spiritual 
renewal, we have sought the Holy Spirit to fill 
believers and build the congregation up in 
power and love. He has lead us to adopt a 
particular style of leadership suited to a small 
church seeking change ... a leadership that is 
purposeful and visionary, yet also gentle, patient 
and conciliatory. 


As a consequence of relying on the renewing 
work of the Holy Spirit, we are becoming more 
accepting of diversity in forms of worship, music 
and individual expressions of spirituality. A new 
slogan has evolved: ‘An Open Door to New Life’. 
This expresses our vision of a congregation that 
is open to all, very accepting and warm- 
welcoming, but also one that desires that every 
person who enters our door have a personal 
encounter with Christ, who is the Door, and 
enter into new life in Him and be filled with the 
Spirit. 

Both renewed and searching people have 
been attracted to the congregation. An emphasis 
on transparent honesty, trust, and hospitality has 
deepened our fellowship with one another. A 
greater variety of spiritual gifts has been 
discovered, and the freedom and opportunities 
to use them have also increased. As a result, 
there are more lay people involved in more 
types of personal ministry, each using the gifts 
God has given them. 


81% 


Music, praise and worship have also grown in 
importance in recent years. We have found an 
increasing number of people with gifts in these 
areas ... people who can pray spontaneously, 
preach and teach the word, compose, sing and 
play original music. They all ascribe their gifts to 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

We have grown significantly over the last ten 
years and are grateful for what is happening. As 
minister and congregation we wait upon the 
Lord for more.” 


SAME OLD VUMBERS 
CIME EY? — SHALLWE MOVE 
ALONG? 


\ Bess 


The congregation 
is becoming a sea of 
grey heads 


Bill Grimes jolted the 


session of Grace Presbyterian 
with that statement. 


The session was sitting around the meeting 
table. “What we need is new members,” Bill 
Grimes, newly elected elder of Grace 
Presbyterian Church put forth. “The 
congregation is becoming a sea of grey heads.” 
“Sure we need new members,” Bob Johnson 
concurred, “but where are we going to get them 
from?” “All sorts of people have moved in on the 
5th concession,” offered Shirly McNair. “Yes, but 
they all go to church,” chided Bob, “although I 
don't know where.” “No they don't,” countered 
Bob Taylor, “I drove by there last Sunday just 
before worship and all the cars were still in the 
driveways and the children were playing on the 
front lawns.” Who was right? 


A group of earnest, keenly interested church 
members had just shared some observations of 
their community. The picture they painted was 
one that would discourage most Presbyterians. 
“So that about does it,” said the group’s 
spokesman, Sid Moore. “We live in an aging, 
mobile, well-churched, ethnic community. It’s 
no wonder we can’t grow!” A quick check with 
Statistics Canada, however, revealed some 
startling information about the community: 
While it was becoming ethnic in nature, it was a 
relatively young and stable community with a 
significant number of people professing faith, 
but having no church home. How could this be? 


In each of the above cases, the people of the 
church had lost touch with their community. 
Because their perceptions were distorted, they 
failed to recognize the opportunity for ministry 
and growth that was at their doorstep. 


Research reveals that growing churches have 
serveral things in common: 


1. Growing churches share the conviction that 
God has called them to minister to the 
community around them. 


2. Growing churches have taken the time and _ 
effort to get to know their community. They 
have checked out their assumptions. 

. Growing churches recognize that the vast 
majority of Canadians do not regularly attend 
church. 

. Growing churches have an intentional 
ministry of outreach and are committed to 
developing ministries that appeal to the 
needs of their community. 

. Growing churches never make the 
assumption that the community is aware of 
the church and its ministry, but regularly 
advertise and personally invite others to join 
them in worship and ministry. 


AULT 


Discover 


Diversity 


(Or how many congregations in YOUR church?) 


A: “How many congregations are there in your Z: “But we'd end up with four or five different 
church?” congregations.” 

Z: “In our denomination, you mean?” A: “Yes, and a broader ministry to more people. 
A: “No, in your church building?” Makes you wonder what the church is called to 


Z: “How many congregations? Different por Hee Ao Senay eee 
congregations?” (This dialogue can be acted out for insivuciton, 
entertainment, and discussion at young 
people’s, W.M.S., annual meetings, pot-luck 


suppers, etc.) 
Z: “Well, one, of course. Who ever heard of AY4 HA 


more than one? I mean, we're not sharing the 
building with anyone. Why?” ME THINKS 


A: “Well, we've got four. I suppose we've taken a WOW. / THE LIGHT 


leaf from McDonald’s...you know, how they 


discovered a whole different clientele that AMULI/ ie CONGREGATIOV / 
would come to their restaurants for breakfast. COUR GREAT / COLD BUDDY : 
Their buildings used to be empty before lunch.” e / 


A: “That’s right. Now you're getting the 
question.” 


Z: “And we used to say that everyone ate 
breakfast at home. The world sure is changing!” 


A: “Yes, and talking about restaurants, I had 
lunch out the other day. The waitress asked me 
what kind of bread I wanted with my salad.” 


Z: “Brown or white?” 


A: “No. Pumpernickle, dark or light rye, whole 
wheat or pita.” 


Z: “It’s like getting a new phone. They asked 
what color we wanted, if it should be a dial or 
push button, hearing-aid compatable... 


A: “Or cordless, or hands-free?” 

Z: “Right. Diversity is the way the world is 
moving. People expect it and look for it.” 

A: “Is your church diversifying? How do you 
reach people who would like to worship at a 
different hour, or on a different day?” Cee | ARTES 
Z: “Oh, we had that debate...whether worship : 
should be at 9:30 or 11:00. 

A: “Why one or the other? Why not both? Why 
not a Saturday evening service focusing on 
Christian youth music, or a monthly evening 
service of prayer and healing... 


Growth 


The discussion heated up. “I just want to 
let everyone know that I am in favor of our 
church growing. 


But since we have had so many new people in 
church these days. it’s hard for me to sit where I 
normally do. Last week a young couple was 
already sitting in my seat when I arrived!” “That 
is nothing,” grumbled a middle-aged leader, “By 
the time I get here with my family we have to 
park at the extreme end of the parking lot. Ona 
rainy day that means wading through all the 
puddles.” “Frankly,” confessed another, “if you 
don’t arrive on time you get escorted right up to 
the front of the sanctuary.” 


These comments prefaced a meeting that the 
chairman brought to order. She opened with 
these words of introduction: “Let me review 
with you the reason for our being together 
tonight. We have been asked to look into the 
possibility of holding two worship services. And 
before we go too far, I want to say that it was all 
much simpler before we had so many people 
coming to St. Andrew's. 


Church growth exacts a high cost from 
people. Their church home changes — 
sometimes radically. They sometimes feel like 
strangers in their own church. 


Consider... 

*People find security in the familiar and 
predictable. Change threatens that security and 
dislodges comfortable feelings. 

«We do those things that, in the past, have 
worked for us. We resist change because we are 
uncertain what it will bring. 

«Change has often been interpreted as being for 
the worst. 


Fact: The church is a conserving system. 
Consider... 
¢Tradition dictates ‘How we do things around 


means 


« CHANGE?! 


Fact: Most people experience change as a threat. 


here.’ Local church rules (written and 
unwritten) have evolved over time. 
¢Caring for our own is usually more important 
than caring for ‘outsiders’. 

*Programs and activities continue because they 
are a part of the tradition, not because they meet 
present needs. 

*New people do not really fit into the church’s 
conserving system. 


@ 


Our prim 


ary focus 
is on people and 


their needs 


Growing congregations recognize that not 
only is society changing but with it 
people’s attitudes toward the church are 
changing as well. 


Much more so than a decade ago, Canadians 
today are consumer oriented. What this means is 
that there is a concern for having their needs 
met and there is a striving for excellence. 
Involvement must be meaningful, fulfilling and 
rewarding and substandard services and 
programmes will increasingly not be accepted. 


Religiously, Canadians are also changing. 
Increasingly they are becoming less devoted to 
any particular denomination. Presbyterians will 
seek out membership in any one of a number of 
churches (be it Anglican, Baptist, United, 
Community, etc.), if that church is closer to 
home and fulfills their needs. If their needs go 
unfulfilled, many will choose not to participate 
at all, and choose instead a privatized expression 
of faith. 


What, then, is the key to ministry today? 


It is recognizing that people will be open to the 
Christian faith to the degree that they are able to 
see its relevancy to their own lives. What people 
are seeking is a faith that will help them to 
answer their questions, meet their needs and 
find meaning in their lives. 


Said differently, people are not interested in the 
church as an institution. They are not interested 
in perpetuating its programmes and traditions, 
and will resist supporting them unless they are 
of personal significance to them. 


Further, we need also to recognize that because 
people’s focus is on meeting their own needs, 
effective ministry will be ministry that begins 
with people where they are and helps them to 
find healing, meaning and fulfillment in their 
lives. 


So it is that churches that are seeking to grow 
must be prepared to change the orientation of 


UP THERE SAYS 
(TALL—- THATS 
WHAT MALING GODS 


THAT HEADLINE , 
/ 


their ministry. Churches willing to take this step 
will find renewed growth and vitality as they 
touch the lives not only of those from 
Presbyterian backgrounds, but from other 
traditions as well. Such will be the nature of 
ministry: Change to better meet the needs 
of people. 


KiGHT ON OLD BUDDY. 
CONGRATULATIONS / 
LHWK YOUR READY 


FOR THIS, 
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THE COMMITTEE ON CHURCH GROWTH 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111 Ext. 141 


MOTIVATIONAL. SEMINARS, 


YORKEHOPS + TRAINING FOR 
MINISTERS, AND LAY PECOLE 
CONSULTATIONS FOR MINISTERS 


LESAIONS, PRESBEYTERIES, 
SYNVODS ANO OTHERE. 


ASEISTANCE /M MINIETRY 
EVALUATION FLANVINS AND 
GOAL SETTINGS. 


Ronald Everett Van Auk 
Co-ordinator 


The 


search for 
consensus 


Some responses from 
Reformed Churches 
to the 

Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry 
document 


by Alan P.F. Sell 


World Council 
of Churches 
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The Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
statement, only thirty-three pages 
long, is the result of a fifty-year process 
of ecumenical study and consultation. 
The text of the statement contains a re- 
markable degree of convergence, 
achieved through decades of dialogue, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The statement was referred to pres- 
byteries and to other interested groups 
and individuals (presumably at least 
some sessions) who reported their com- 
ments to the Committee on Church 
Doctrine, who in turn provided our ‘of- 
ficial’ response in the Acts and Proceed- 
ings of the 111th General Assembly 
(pages 238-241). 

Over one hundred theologians, rep- 
resenting virtually all the major church 
traditions, gave unanimous approval to 
transmit the agreed-upon BEM 
statement (surely witness enough that 
the Holy Spirit was not without influ- 
ence). 

In the supermarket world of Chris- 
tian denominationalism today, is it not 
“meet, right and our bounden duty” to 
monitor this nascent breakthrough? To 
watch and pray as carefully as we would 
on other matters such as mileage allow- 
ances and a new term for the General 


Assembly Budget? 
JRD 


oie \X } hat has the Reformed family said about the 
document, Baptism, Eucharist and Min- 


istry?’’ People ask me this question with increasing fre- 
quency and I am now able to give at least a partial answer. 

BEM, now available in twenty-six languages, has been 
widely studied in many parts of the world. Member church- 
es of the World Council of Churches were invited to submit 
official responses ‘‘at the highest appropriate level of au- 
thority,’” and churches and unions which belong to the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches were invited to send 
their responses to me as well as to the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the WCC. 

The responses of thirty Reformed churches and unions 
(out of a total of 159 Alliance members) are now to hand. 
From these it is clear that there was a widespread welcome 
for BEM, and much appreciation of the lengthy process of 
study lying behind it; of its significance as a catalyst in ecu- 
menical discussion; and of its usefulness as a teaching aid 
(‘difficult’ language notwithstanding) and as a stimulus to 
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The search for consensus 
continued from previous page 


ecclesiastical self-criticism and action. Naturally, most of 
the responses dwelt upon points of difficulty and I must 
mention some of these. 


General Problems The overall conclusion to be 
drawn from the Reformed responses is that while most re- 
spondents recognize a measure of convergence in relation to 
Baptism and Eucharist, (a number prefer to cal] the Euchar- 
ist The Lord’s Supper), the chapter on Ministry is regarded 
as seriously inadequate — “‘‘less mature’’ one respondent 
called it. The complex of reasons for this conclusion includ- 
es the relative lack of biblical references in the Ministry 
chapter; the way in which the ministry of the whole people 
of God (with which the chapter properly opens) becomes 
submerged under Tradition when the question of the or- 
dained ministry is discussed; and the inequality of the chal- 
lenge presented to the churches in that, whereas churches 
which have preserved the episcopal succession are invited 
only to “‘recognize both the apostolic content of the or- 
dained ministry which exists in churches which have not 
maintained such succession,’’ other churches are asked to 
consider the possibility of structural change: ‘‘they may 
need to recover the sign of the episcopal succession.’’ (At 
which point one respondent cheekily asked, ‘‘Of what is an 
heretical bishop a sign?’’) 

Eighteen respondents made comments which amount to 
the charge that BEM is too sacramentalist. Particular excep- 
tion was taken to the way in which the sacraments are said 
to do things — for example, ‘‘The baptism which makes 
Christians partakers of the mystery of Christ’s death implies 
confession of sin. . . .”’ The point is that it is by the grace 
of God that we are made partakers in Christ, and of this the 
sacraments are a sign and a seal. 


Baptism Some Alliance members already have a 
church order within which both infant baptism and believ- 
ers’ baptism are available as mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives, and BEM has challenged others to reflect on this pos- 
sibility. BEM’s view that baptism is not repeatable was wel- 
comed, though some underlined the pastoral dimension of 
requests for ‘second’ baptism. 

A number of respondents felt that the chapter on Baptism 
was seriously deficient (a) in not making more of the cove- 
nant of grace; (b) in not recognizing that baptism is not only 
a sign but a seal; (c) in not understanding that the Chris- 
tian’s new life begins not from baptism but from the cross- 
resurrection event. 

Among areas suggested for further study was the relation 
of baptism to Christian nurture, conversion and the obliga- 
tions of church membership. 


Eucharist There was general approval of the careful 
specification of the elements of the eucharistic liturgy, and a 
predictable welcome for the sentence containing the affir- 
mation that the saving ‘‘events are unique and can neither 
be repeated nor prolonged’’ (E 8). Some said that BEM had 
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challenged them to review the place of the Lord’s Supper ir 
their liturgies, and the frequency of its occurrence. 

A number of respondents felt that the place of the Word 
had been minimized, and pointed out that whereas the sac 
raments depend upon the Word, the reverse is not the case. 
The question of the ‘real presence’ of Christ at the Supper 
was deemed to warrant closer investigation. 


Ministry The pleasure expressed at the emphasis, ear- 
ly in this chapter, on the ministry of the whole people o 
God, gave way to distress at the notion of a Church-consti- 
tutive ordained ministry: God alone constitutes his Church 
in Christ by the Spirit, and Christ alone, not the ministers, is” 
the focus of the unity of the church. : 

The point was clearly made that a three-fold ministry of 
bishops, priests and deacons is not the only viable pattern 


dination of women. ' 
Conclusion. The respondents had plenty of advice fo | 
the WCC as it moves into the aftermath of BEM. But if I 
were asked what I consider is the single most important 
question for the Reformed family to contemplate I should 
reply: Have we from within our tradition any help to offe 
on the question of the freedom of the gospel in relation to 
the structures of the Church? | believe that the continuing 
divisions within the Church, and the Reformed anxieties 
concerning BEM, have more than a little to do with the way 
in which churches answer, or bypass, that question. 

Finally a dry but refreshing bon mot from the Church of 
Scotland’s response: ‘“‘We do not need consensus about 
everything.”’ ; 


A much fuller account of Reformed responses to BEM ap- | 
peared in The Reformed World, September, 1986. Copies | 
available by writing to the World Alliance of Reformed | 
Churches, 150 route de Ferney, 1211 GENEVA 20, Switzer- | 
land. Subscriptions available at $4 US for one year, $7.50 US | 
for two years and $11 US for three years. The Baptism, Eu- | 
charist and Ministry document can be ordered from the An- 
glican Book Centre, 600 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont., M4Y 

2J6, price $5.25: study guide, $6.75. I 


Dr. Alan P.F. Sell is the Secretary, Department 
of Theology, World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Conflicts of interest and responsibility 


Physicians have a code of ethics 
and swear to observe the Hip- 
pocratic Oath. Do ministers also 
have a formally stated code of ethics 
of a like nature pertaining to their 
profession? 

For instance, is there any ethical 
problem with a minister acting both 
as a trustee and being the 
beneficiary of a will of one of his 
church’s members? I would see no 


real problem with one or the other, © 


but both? I would see an even 
greater conflict of interest if the 
minister also helped to draw up the 
will and especially if the member 
were elderly. 

I know of no equivalent in the 
ministry to the Hippocratic Oath doc- 
tors are allegedly asked to swear 
before they are allowed to practise 
medicine. The fact is, however, that 
the minister’s ordination vows involve 
such an equally solemn commitment 
— to seek the peace and welfare of the 
church and to walk in the ways of 
Christ. Indeed, he specifically prom- 
ises ‘‘to conduct himself in his private 
and public life as becomes Christ’s 
Gospel.’’ Surely nothing could be 
stated with greater clarity. For living 
such a life he is accountable not only 
to the higher courts of the church but 
even more significantly to the Lord 
himself. 

‘There seems to me to be two 
answers to your other questions. I can 
see no real problem with a minister ac- 
ting both as an executor and being at 
the same time a beneficiary of a will 
of one of his church’s members. I 
would personally find it somewhat 
embarrassing, yet there are no ethical 
problems. It may well be that the in- 

dividual knows no one else to be 
- trusted as much as his or her minister. 
The latter may feel reluctantly oblig- 
ed to accept the task as a legitimate 
part of his ministry. I say reluctantly, 
because of the possible personal em- 
barrassment as well as the fact that be- 
ing an executor may involve a con- 
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siderable amount of work. 

Your final scenario quite frankly 
shocked me. I can think of no minister 
ever wanting to be involved in help- 
ing one of his elderly parishioners 
draw up a will, be a beneficiary and 
the executor to boot! In consulting the 
legal profession I was told, however, 
that it is not necessarily illegal for a 
minister to be so involved. There may 
indeed be some very special and 
unique occasions when a minister 
finds himself in a position where he 
is asked to do precisely what you have 
suggested. If this happens, then it is 
wise to have a third party present as 
an objective observer in case the will 
is ever challenged. 

Yet my sense of things is that such 
an involvement should be avoided at 
all cost. Even with a third party pre- 
sent, the minister may find himself in 
an embarrassing situation and his ac- 
tions open to question. The church as 
a whole may become involved in try- 
ing to prove, at some later date when 
possible legal action is taken, that the 
clergyman exerted no undue influence 
upon his parishioner. In fact, here in 
B.C. copies of the will have to be sent 
to every family member and distant 
relative, whether or not they have 
been included in the will. It is precise- 
ly such folk who may raise some very 
serious questions about the content of 
the will and challenge it in court. No 
doubt they would raise the ethical 
issues and the morality of the 
clergyman involved. 

Ministers find themselves in posi- 
tions of trust. It is a precious thing. 
They must labour mightily to avoid 
both the appearance and the fact of 
breaking it. 


Does a minister have to obtain ap- 
proval of session before accepting 
additional duties in the higher 
courts of the church? 

Upon his or her ordination a 
minister accepts the Presbyterian form 
of church government and promises to 


share in it as well as be submissive to 
it: This means that it is part of a 
minister’s duty to be involved in the 
work of presbytery, synod or General 
Assembly when called upon to do so. 
Most clergy find themselves quite 
heavily occupied as officers of the 
courts, or as members of a variety of 
committees. No minister need obtain 
approval from session before accept- 
ing such duties. 

Your question may well arise out of 
a real-life situation in which a minsiter 
may have accepted too many tasks for 
her own good and that of the con- 
gregation. You may feel that she 
should have cleared this with her ses- 
sion. Strictly speaking, this is not 
necessary, although I consider it to be 
good policy. As one who has been 
rather heavily involved in the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the larger 
church, I have made it a practice to 
clear all my involvement with my ses- 
sion. I like to think I have their sup- 
port in all I do. And I think there is 
a legitimate concern that sessions have 
for their minister. I have known of 
situations in which clergy became so 
absorbed in the affairs of the courts 
of the church that their work in the 
congregation took second place. 

Of course, your minister may well 
be given a high compliment by her 
colleagues. She must have special gifts 
that may be required in the work of 
the whole church, and we ought to 
support this as much as we can. At the 
same time, if you feel your minister 
is too much absorbed by this involve- 
ment, you might want to have a 
pastoral chat with her, pointing out 
that you are concerned about her 
health and welfare and that of the con- 
gregation. You may wish to bring this 
pastoral concern to a meeting of 
session. 

Tread carefully here since many 
folk in congregations want the 
minister to do everything. In some 
cases they want her to be janitor and 
gardener as well! She has obligations 
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You were asking? 
continued from previous page 


to the courts of the church and 
sometimes congregations ought to 
make a special “‘donation’’ of their 
minister’s administrative or other gifts 
to presbytery, synod or General 


Assembly. Above all, let Christian 
love and common sense prevail — 
among all parties concerned. 


In Living Faith there is a state- 
ment which describes ‘‘Christian 
marriage.’ In our study group we 
wondered if there is another kind of 
marriage. Is not marriage, 
marriage? 

I suppose you are referring to sec- 
tion 8.2.3. of Living Faith which 
states that ‘Christian marriage is a 
union in Christ whereby a man and a 
woman become one in the sight of 
God.”’ 

There was a time when the phrase 
*‘Christian marriage’? would easily 
roll off my tongue as well. I admit, 
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however, to having some difficulty 
with this particular statement in Liv- 
ing Faith. I do not really disagree with 
it, yet it seems to me that since mar- 
riage is a creation ordinance, this 
‘‘commitment of two people to love 
and to support one another faithfully 
for life’’ is therefore applicable to all, 
and may describe the marriage of two 
atheists as adequately as that of two 
Christians. Although the atheists may 
not be united ‘‘in Christ,’’ they are 
nevertheless united with solemn prom- 
ises and in their marriage covenant are 
also held as one in the sight of God. 
For them, too, the purpose of mar- 
riage is, as the 1964 Book of Common 
Order puts it, ‘‘the life-long compa- 
nionship, help, and comfort that hus- 
band and wife ought to have of each 
other.’’ Their relationship is also in- 
stituted for ‘‘the procreation of 
children and the continuance of the 
holy ordinance of family life.’’ They 
too share in this divinely ordained in- 
stitution in contributing to the welfare 
of human = society. Indeed, 
unbeknownst to them, the quality of 


their marriage relationship may just as | 
adequately mirror ‘‘the mystical union } 
that exists between Christ and his | 
Church’’ as that of two Christians. In ] 
fact, I have known a number of such | 
marriages which far outshine the | 
marital relationships of some quite | 
devout and faithful Christians. | 
In my opinion, therefore, marriage | 
is marriage. For the Christian it | 
becomes consciously a ‘“‘union in | 
Christ’’ and consciously mirrors ‘‘the | 
mystical union that exists between | 
Christ and his Church.’’ Surely we do 
not doubt that marriage is enhanced | 
and ennobled, as is all of life, when | 
it is lived out in the sight of God, and | 
in dependence upon divine grace. For | 
all this we seek the blessing of God | 
when couples are married within the | 
context of the community of faith, the | 
Church. | 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


Correction/Clarification/Amplification 
In the heat of debate over the first recommenda- 


tion of The International Affairs Committee (pre- 
sented, and turned back for re-working) at the 
112th General Assembly, an error was made in re- 
porting the words of one of the participants — the 
Rev. Peter Szabo (Montreal Presbytery). On page 
24 of the July/August Record, he is reported as 
saying **. . . 1 am not a rich man but I would pay 
for a one-way ticket to my country (Hungary) for 
anyone who wants to experience life under com- 
munism at firsthand.”’ 

Mr. Szabo is from Hungary, but he was not ref- 
erring to his native land at that point in the debate. 

We have conferred over the telephone, and the 
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following is a more accurate ordering of his com- 
ments. 


‘‘Though my country in these years enjoys a 
special liberty among the socialist-communist 
countries, nevertheless, if somebody would think 
that Marxism is the answer for Central America, I 
(and I am not a rich man) would be happy to pro- 
vide them with a one-way ticket to a Marxist state 
which persecutes Christians. 

‘The Committee might seek protection for our 
sisters in Christ from the same ideological power 
that is persecuting our fellow Christians — for ex- 
ample, in Romania.”’ 


Write, call d ae 
or visit today... — 
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A Karl Barth Reader 
edited by Rolf Joachim Erler and Reiner 
Marquard: Eerdmans, 1986, $6.95 US 


_ Eerdmans has provided a gem of a 
book in this the centennial year of 
Karl Barth’s birth. 

In spite of many claimants for the 
itle over the years, Barth remains the 
re-eminent Protestant theologian of 

the twentieth century. To a certain 
extent, he would hate that acclaim. 

e considered each volume of his 

master work, the Church Dogmatics, 
to be history as soon as it was com- 
pleted and on the shelf. He once pro- 
claimed publicly ‘‘Thank God [ am 
not a Bathian!’’ He always worked 
and wrote with the preacher and the 
pulpit foremost in his thoughts. This 
does not mean that his work is uni- 
versally accessible. Densely written, 
scholarly, imposing, his output has 
been read, in total, only by the very 
dedicated, or by professional theolo- 
gians — and not always even by 
them. 
_ This little book makes Barth avail- 
able to everybody. Editors Erler and 
-Marquard have made their selections 
from speeches, radio broadcasts, ser- 
mons and letters, as well as previous- 
ly published material. Many of their 
choices have not been readily avail- 
able in English, making this compila- 
tion interesting even to those who 
have read widely from Barth. Each 
selection is short, and is preceded by 
an introductory sentence or two, set- 
ting the context. A chronology of im- 
portant events in Barth’s life and a 
bibliography of English translations 
of his work are helpfully included. 
_ If Dr. Klempa’s feature article, 
elsewhere in this issue, has whetted 
your interest in Barth, this intriguing 
sampler will serve to further reveal 
one who was both a genius and a 
humble servant of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. 


JRD 


In Search of Justice 

The Development of the Social 
Teachings in Asian Churches 

by Michael Cheng-tek Tai. Griffin Instical. 
212 pages. $12.00 

_ The author, a Taiwanese, is 
“minister of Parkview Presbyterian 


Books 


Church, Saskatoon. He describes the 
social teachings of Asian churches as 
expressed by the Asian ecumenical 
church organization known as the 
Christian Conference of Asia (CCA) 
and its predecessor, the East Asia 
Christian Conference (EACC). Tai 
traces the development of the in- 
digenous expression of Christian 
social teachings. The CCA has sought 
to develop ‘‘effective Christian 
response to the challenges of the 
changing societies of Asia’’ and to 
‘‘stimulate initiatives and experiments 
in dynamic Christian living and ac- 
tion.”’ Major concerns have been 
education, development and the sup- 
pression of human rights. 


One comes upon the occasional jibe 
at missionaries and their teachings. 
This tendency of being negative 
towards missionaries is now being 
challenged and a more balanced 
perspective is emerging. An editorial 
in the May, 1986, edition of CHINA 
NEWS, published by the General 
Assembly Mission Board, 
Presbyterian Church (USA) cites an 
example. A recent book, Missionaries 
and Modern China, by the foremost 
Chinese authority on Mission history, 
Professor Gu of the East China Nor- 
mal University, attempts to correct 
several false views re Western mis- 
sions in China. By and large, Tai of- 
fers a report on the findings of con- 
ferences and quotes from conference 
speeches. The result is useful for one’s 
understanding of the development of 
the ecumenical movement in Asia, as 
he sifts through much material, bring- 
ing it into focus in summary form. 
Noteworthy is the attempt of the Asian 
churches to be relevant in their par- 
ticular context, in spite of their 
minority status. Students interested in 
indigenous theology should find the 
study useful. 


Tai relates the teachings of the CCA 
to those of the World Council of 
Churches and talks of liberation, 
praxis, and consciousness-raising. He 
offers mild criticism of the CCA’s 
social teaching, particularly its tenden- 
cy to be idealistic and to oversimplify 
the issues, and a vagueness re the 
means of achieving goals. He is to be 
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commended for his reservations as to 
the worth of a purely indigenous ap- 
proach, as Asia is very complex. The 
CCA however, has accomplished 
much, having fostered a sense of uni- 
ty and community among Asian 
Christians and having helped Chris- 
tians in Asia “‘to strike a balance be- 
tween (a) over-identification with the 
Western Christian traditions and (b) 
over-identification with the value of 
their respective nations.”’ 

Comment: Breadth but not very 
much depth. Perhaps the author puts 
too much emphasis upon the role and 
value of conferences and councils. Do 
these represent the ecclesiastical 
stratosphere or the grass-roots of the 
churches? One searches in vain for 
evidence of what is happening in the 
everyday lives of Christians at the 
local level, or, for that matter, for 
evidence of the preaching and teaching 
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offered in the congregations. It is not 
without interest that the Asian leaders 
quoted seem to have been Western 
educated. 

Tai offers little about the sheer 
physical limits and problems of 
witnessing in what are tantamount to 
police states. How do the pressures of 
rigid authoritarian control create any 
possibility of creative break-through 
and relevance in the great issues of 
social ethics? The groanings of sup- 
pressed peoples with their cry: ‘“How 
long, O Lord, how long?’’ cannot be 
ignored. 

Incidentally, the book has useful ap- 
pendices (II, III] and IV; the reader 
could not find appendix I) and a good 
bibliography (pp. 210 ff.). 

Donald V. Wade 


Dr. Wade is the minister at St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Milliken, Scarborough, 
Ont., and Professor Emeritus, Department of 
Religious Studies, University of Toronto. 


Dealing With Memory Changes As 
You Grow Older 

by Kathleen Gose and Gloria Levi. Pub- 
lished by K-G-L Publishers, 3856 West 
12th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. V6R 
2N8. $9.50 (includes postage). 

This is a practicable, optimistic 
book, written by two women who 
worked for many years with older 
adults, in the community and in care 
facilities. 

The book came to be as a response 


We Christians, then, differ from 
others. We do so because, as lost sin- 
ners among other lost sinners, we 
make this beginning, knowing better 
than they do that we are not better 
than they are. We may precede others 
in knowing, better than they do, that 
we can live only by God’s mercy. 
Karl Barth 
from ‘‘A Karl Barth Reader,’’ page 
41, Eerdmans, 1986. 

(Reviewed elsewhere in this issue.) 


The degree to which the popula- 
tion is allowed to break the peace 
wherever there still is peace and si- 
lence, to be ugly and to uglify things, 
to ooze familiarity, to offend against 


(SLEANINGS 


a “it Tag OY, PTE Ce gare Pe ae) 


to the concern and anxiety, due to 
memory loss, voiced by these seniors | 
who themselves have been closely | 
consulted and invited to contribute 
much valuable information. 

The whimsical line drawings | 
which illustrate the book are by Pat 
MacBain, who also helped design the | 
format and layout. ! 

The purpose of the book is to aid in 
the understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of how memory works. It of- | 
fers a range of memory aids and ex- 
plores the act of remembering as it 
relates to aging and personal life- 
style. 

It is colour-coded for easy refer- 
ence, containing puzzles, exercises | 
and examples, which invite the read- | 
er to get involved. The many tips are 
easily usable. 

The authors make the point that 
aging in itself is not a disease. A very 
small percentage of older people ac- 
tually become senile or brain-im- 
paired. 

This book could become a valu- 
able reference book in any home, to 
the benefit of all ages. When was the 
last time you misplaced your keys — 
glasses — shoes — T-shirt iy 

Grace Whyte, Reg. N. 
Mrs. Whyte, who lives in West Hill, Ont., has 
for many years specialized in nursing care for 
older adults. 
O 


good form, is frightening. It is fright- | 
ening because it expresses the lawful 
and even organized effort to reject | 
the other in his own right, to prevent | 
autonomy even in a small, reserved | 
sphere of existence. In the overdevel- 
oped countries, an ever larger part of | 
the population becomes one huge } 
captive audience — captured not by a | 
totalitarian regime, but by the liber- | 
ties of the citizens whose media of | 
amusement and elevation compel the } 
Other to partake of their sights, 
sounds, and smells. 

Herbert Marcuse 

‘‘One-dimensional Man,’’ page 245, 
Boston, 1964. 
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political relations with the Soviet 
Union — no hope, no fear, nothing 
to which we aspire, nothing we 
would like to avoid — which could 
conceivably be worth a_ nuclear 
war.’’ (George Kennan, former US 
ambassador to the USSR.) 

This letter is an encouragement to 
study what Bouchard wrote and to act 
accordingly. 

Arie Verduijn, 
Burlington, Ontario 


Undeniable concerns 


I would like to reply to a letter 
from David Campbell (The Record, 
June 1986), in which he suggested 
that ‘‘most South Africans, of all 
races, would appreciate it if we “post- 
Christians’ kept out of their affairs.”’ 

While the world press may distort 
the news, and create misunderstand- 
ings about South Africa in the West 
regarding violence, and who pro- 
vokes it, as Mr. Campbell suggests, 
there is no misunderstanding Amnes- 
ty International’s 17-page report on 
human rights abuses in that country. 
For this world-wide human rights 
movement has documented the de- 
tentions without trial, bannings and 
banishment, torture and ill-treatment, 
abduction and murder of government 
opponents, and deaths in detention of 
people who have neither used nor ad- 
vocated violence. 

These documented facts from an 
impartial organization cannot be ig- 
nored, nor can one ignore the fact 
that South Africa has legislation 
which leads to imprisonment on the 
basis of skin colour. 

For these persons for whom justice 
does not prevail, and who live in fear 
and solitude in a country that is said 
to support “‘Christian values’’, I can- 
not remain silent, nor can I keep out 
of their affairs, because fundamental 
human rights are the concern of all 
human beings. The New Testament 
instructs us to ‘‘Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them, 
and them which suffer adversity, as 
being yourselves also in the body.’’ 
(Hebrews 13:3) 

While Glenn Inglis did suggest 
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that we should not look at South Afri- 
ca’s specks and ignore our logs, he 


also said in the article (The Record, ° 


‘‘Apartheid, the Church and Vio- 
lence,’’ February 1986) that °°. 
our Church and Presbyterians take an 
informed and prayerful stance on the 
South African situation.”’ 

It is indeed necessary that we be 
informed, for then we may speak on 
behalf of these persons whose basic 
human rights are being denied. _ 

_ Susan MacRae, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


On understanding 


history 

As far as human beings can ever 
know, the meaning of history and any 
given event in it is the meaning given 
to it by historians in association with 
the public. For many historical events 
the meaning of same has had more im- 
pact on society than the event itself 


which explains why many persons, - 


even in rather civilized countries, get 
rather excited about what school 


history books say. 

The historian writing 60 years after 
an event may have a different bias 
than the participant historian’s but a 
bias he will have. There is a 
widespread feeling among _profes- 
sionals that one ought to try to hold 
same in check (‘‘let the data base 


speak for itself’’ so to speak), a view . 


that merits affirmation given what it 
is trying to prevent as long as the pro- 
fessional understands he/she must fall 
very short in this area (and may not 
be able to write good history if he/she 
doesn’t). 
G. Hendry, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Can we meet the 
challenge? 


I.am reading again the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. The au- 
thor, Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), is 
recognized as one of the most cele- 
brated historians of any age, of any 
country. His brilliant intellect en- 
abled him to pursue the minutest de- 
tails recorded by other historians in 
either English, French, Latin, or 
Greek and arrange them in an accu- 
rate panorama covering over a thou- 
sand years of history. It should be re- 
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quired reading for all priests and min- 
-isters. 4 
Gibbon’s theme is that Christianity | 
was responsible for the decline and } 
fall of the greatest civilization of all | 
time, and he vents his anger in superb | 
irony by exposing the lies, deceits, | 
and atrocities of the Christian Church | 
through the ages. But Gibbon never |_ 
attacks the pure and simple precepts | 
of the Gospel. : 
Gibbon has demonstrated all the | 
frailties and lust for power of many | 
church leaders; but he has helped me | 
in my searching, because after many | 
doubts and eliminations, the dross | 
has been washed away and I am left | 
only with the genius of the parables. |) 
of Jesus, especially that of The Good | 
Samaritan. P 
Galileo was viciously persecuted | 
by the Church when he demonstrated’ | 
that the earth revolved around the | 
sun, instead of the opposite. Even to- | 
day many of our churches’ rituals and 
dogmas are in antithesis to what our 
young people are learning in their | 
science at school. It'is no wonder that 
they are confused and refuse to at- 
tend. The greatest challenge to our | 
church is to emulate Jesus and teach 
only brotherly love. Can we cast 
aside the stubborn shackles of our in- | 
heritance and meet the challenge? 
(Dr.) George Coombes, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont. 


What is the optimum 
size of a 
congregation? 


The letter of the Rev. W. Lennips | 
in the March, 1986 Record (pages | 
36-37) is of considerable interest. He | 
is concerned primarily with multiple- | 
point charges served by one minister | 
but does refer to single-point charges. | 
Urban parishes are single-point | 
charges. 

From the information provided by } 
Mr. Lennips the optimum size | 
‘‘according to leading church growth I 
personnel’ of a single-point charge | 
may be calculated as 230 members. | 
Many households in a charge would | 
contain more than one member — | 
e.g., wife and husband. One’s | 
thoughts turn to the number of addi- | 
tional charges possible, without doubl- 
ing in the eighties, simply by | 


reorganization to adjust to a size of 
230 members per charge. Many ad- 
ditional churches and ministers would 
be required. 

Today, many charges in other 
denominations, and even in our own, 
are much in excess of 230 members. 
What is the established optimum, if 
any — 230, 2500 members, or some 
number i in between? Should a minister 
be added to each parish for, say, each 
230- member increase in membership 
— or should a new parish be created 
in order to better carry out the work 
of the church? 

Some believe that an important 
reason for decline in membership over 
the past 30 years has been a lack of 
regular pastoral visitation. Others do 
not agree. The larger the congrega- 
tion, the greater the contribution re- 
quired of the incumbent minister — 
even with substantial assistance from 
the session, the board and others of the 
members. There is a limit. 

Does The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada presently have a laid-down 
policy relative to optimum size of con- 
gregation, ministerial remuneration 
and supply, church extension and 
funding? 


Earle W. Elliott, 
Belleville, Ont. 
Ed. To my knowledge — no. 


Lennips replies re 
rural ministry 


Finally I have proof that not all Re- 
cords are created equal. The Rev. 
Hugh Jack claims his copy reads me 
as saying that ‘*. . . churches in rural 
Ontario are better attended than those 
in the Maritimes,’’ (Letters, July-Au- 
gust, 1986). This is interesting: I can- 
not read that anywhere in my copy. 

In my letter of March, 1986 I 
claimed the ratio of ministers vs. 
members and adherents in Bruce- 
Maitland Presbytery to be | to 300. 
Mr. Jack wonders how much of that 
ratio is adherents rather than active 
members or even active adherents. 
The answer is 78 per cent members 
and 22 per cent adherents, (A & P, 
1985). I know these are not all ac- 
tive, but I try not to look down on the 
“‘inactive.’’ I often find it more than 

true that **. . . the first shall be last.”” 


rr ner et - Adalat nn 
{ « 


Mr. Jack reduces Dr. MacKenzie’s 
reasons for decline in rural churches 
to three arguments: (1) The rural 
newcomer’s lack of motivation to be- 
come involved in the local church; 
(2) the local member’s lack of moti- 
vation to aid their (newcomer’s) in- 
volvement; and (3) newcomers .. . 
are perfectly happy to travel to larger 
populated centres. I can readily un- 
derstand his satisfaction with that 
list. It neatly leaves the clergy and 
church courts in the clear. Still, a 
quick look at the Maritime statistics 
reveals pastoral charges with as many 
as 438 members and adherents spread 
over four congregations, and all 
served by one minister! I really hope 
the Lord does not read these figures, 
or he may well question how serious 
we are about ministry. 

W. Lennips, 
Chesley, Ont. 


“Father — 163: 
Mother — 0” 


Lois Klempa writes, ‘‘Christians 
today need to ask themelves this 
question: ‘With so many different 
ways of speaking about God why 
does it offend me to call God *Moth- 
Chel 3: 

First, let me admit that it does of- 
fend my senses about God for the 
reason that it is in direct contradiction 
to everything taught by our Lord 
about his Father, our Father in heav- 
en. Secondly, God as mother would 
negate the role of Mary. 

As you realize, I have a simplistic 
approach to these questions. I believe 
that the final authority is the Lord. 
With the convenience of a “‘red let- 
ter’’ edition of the Bible, | find that 
God is THE FATHER, and | don’t 
have to trouble myself any further on 
this question. 

For the biblical trivia buff, our 
Lord refers to God as Father, one 
hundred and sixty-three times; as 
mother, not once. 

Ed. MacDonald, 
Ault Island, Ont. 


No ‘pure revelation’ 


I have, as usual, read the letters to 
the Editor and would draw your at- 
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tention: to a statement made on page 
35 of the July-August edition. The 
letter’s title is “‘The Wonder. . . that 
there is not more female rage.”’ 

I refer you to paragraph two which 
begins, ‘‘The Bible is, of course, 
crucial to our faith, a fact I affirm. 
However, biblical writings came out 
of a patriarchal society and just as we 
have to remove the cultural accre- 
tions from our traditions . . . we also 
need to do so. in making our affirma- 
tions in a sexist society.”’ 

From the tomments made and 
from those which follow them, we 
are to assume that the revelation of 
God, which hes come down to us 
through the of 
distorted view of God. Perhaps the 
timing of this revelation was/is unfor- 
tunate. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser if God had chosen a different 
kind of society at a later stage of its 
development, when it was more so- 
cially and sexually sophisticated. 

Is there not, however, some validi- 
ty in believing and accepting that the 
human condition, through which God 
chose to reveal himself, was not an 
accidental or unfortunate choice? By 
making such a choice in his freedom, 
what are we to hear and see? 

It is true that | am male — but not 
a chauvinist: pig. God made me a 
male and by his grace he prevents me 
from becoming a chauvinist pig! But 
that still leaves me with the attempt 
to understand why God chose the 
Jews as the people through whom he 
would make himself known. 

‘*How odd of God 
To choose the Jews!’’ 

Back to the matter of ‘cultural ac- 
cretions’! Are we to remove bit by bit 
the human husk so that the revelation 
of God in Christ — The Incarnation 
— can be more clearly seen? Is there 
not a lesson to be learned from the 
medium and the mode of revelation? 

We are men and women, adults 
and children, with names and ad- 
dresses. These are the specifics of be- 
ing a person and because we experi- 
ence these limitations of time, space 
and cultural association we are a part 
of the human race. The limitations 
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are an essential part of being human 
—and God has chosen to reveal him- 
self in and through these very limita- 
tions. This fact does not make the 
limitations (accretions) hindrances to 
understanding, but means of under- 
standing. We do not arrive at a pure 
revelation by attempting to remove 
the addenda (cultural accretions) be- 
cause there is no such thing as ‘pure 
revelation.’ All speech is culturally 
determined because it is the product 
of human experience. ‘‘The word be- 
came flesh’? in order that we may 
‘*know God.’’ The veiling of God in 
human flesh made possible the most 
perfect revelation of God. So long as 
we are of the earth earthy there will 
be no acultural revelation. 

C. M. Costerus, 

Don Mills, Ont. 


“If the foundation 
be yanked out” 


I have read the account of the 
112th General Assembly as reported 
in The Record. 1 was shocked into 
awareness of the apostasy within the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
that a presbytery found it necessary 
to overture the Assembly contending 
against the use of the word ‘‘Moth- 
er’’ in addressing God. I must sup- 
port their action. 

I am aware my theology has not 
been obtained in any seminary but 
gathered through some 30 to 35 tea- 
ching years in Presbyterian Sunday 
Schools. 

God is neither male nor female. 
God is the Father of our salvation, 
God is architect, contractor and 
craftsman. Creation, terrestial and 
human, was designed and formulated 
within his being, then created, NOT 
begotten; therefore, there can be no 
mother. 

Our LORD Jesus Christ according 
to scripture and the Church 
Presbyterian, declare him to be God 
of God, very God of very God, that 
he, Christ Jesus is God incarnate. 
This same Christ Jesus taught, when 
we pray to say ‘‘Our Father which art 
in heaven.”’ This is God speaking, 
stating how he is to be addressed, 
thus he has issued a command, which 
I trust Presbyterians will obey. When 
Jesus said, ‘‘I ascend to my Father 


and to your Father,’’ Jesus gives to 
God the dignity he demands, that of 
being above and over all. We provide 
the mother love to each other through 
the working of his Holy Spirit within 
us to help, strengthen, teach and 
comfort one another. God is Father to 
those begotten in Spirit and they will 
not lower him or make him part and 
parcel of this world destined for de- 
cay and destruction. 

I don’t believe the powers of the 
Presbyterian Church, through knowl- 
edge, will ever substantiate a claim 
that this generation’s filling of the 
Holy Spirit is such that the past work 
of the Spirit must be rejected as obso- 
lete. If the foundation be yanked out 
from under a house that house can do 
no other than collapse. 

Dave Douthart, 
Windsor, Ont. 


A rare treasure 


We would like to thank Mr. Waite 
for his article on Cursillo. It certain- 
ly is ‘‘something to crow about.’ 

It has been three years since we ex- 
perienced Cursillo and we have been 
involved ever since. 

For us, it was the most exciting 
spiritual journey of our lives. It was 
a deeply rewarding and enriching time 
of spiritual growth. 

As separate individuals, we each 
gained something different. As a cou- 
ple, we grew tremendously in our 
faith and made a stronger commitment 
to our Lord, to our church and friends 
and to each other. 

The Holy Spirit touched us in a new 
and exciting way. We have become 
positive in our thinking, full of en- 
thusiasm and love for others, able to 
reach out and share God’s love. _ 

For the first time in our lives, we 
have come to know a very supportive 
group of caring and loving friends, 
through the Cursillo movement. This 
is a rare treasure in today’s harsh 
world. . 

I encourage others to take this 
journey — to throw away their skep- 
ticism, misgivings, and fear. They, 
too, will see there is something to 
‘crow about.’’ 

Barb and Randy Raphael, 
Ancaster, Ont. 
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Presbyterian Gay 
Alliance announces 
its objectives 


The Presbyterian Gay Alliance, an 
organization composed of homosex- 
ual people who are members or ad- 
herents of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada have issued a statement as 
to their aims and objectives. 

They intend, when requested, to: 
1. — provide advice to the mem- 
bership of the denomination on the 
medical/psychological, biblical/theo- 
logical, and historical dimensions of 
homosexual orientation and practice; 
2. — to inform the members of the 
church on the phenomenon of homo- 
phobia; 

3. — to study the implications of the 
actions of the church courts as to 
these matters; 

4. — to support all homosexuals and 
lesbians, and their families and 
friends, who are members or adher- 
ents of the church. 

They conclude their statement by 
saying that it is ‘“‘Our prayer. . . that 
the church integrate its’ spirituality 
and its sexuality.”’ 

The Alliance came first to public 
attention through a feature on the Re- 
ligion page of the Toronto Star, July 
26. It has no official status, nor has it 
been recognized in any way by the 
church courts. Membership, at pre- 
sent, consists of seven members. 

Those who wish to have more in- 
formation can write to the Alliance at 
No. 1023, 108 Isabella St., Toronto, 
Ont., M4Y IN6. 


Homosexuality reports 
released in Norway, US 


(EPS) — Reports on homosexuali- 
ty have been released under the aus- 
pices of parts of the Lutheran Church 
in America (LCA) and the [Lutheran] 
Church of Norway (NK) recently. 
Both are sympathetic towards many 
concerns raised by homosexual 
Christians. 

The 75-page LCA study paper says 
the church can ‘‘neither absolutely 
condemn, nor ignore, nor praise and 
affirm homosexuality.’’ It suggests 
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that ‘‘many more . . . congregations 
can extend a welcome, withold 
judgement, and offer pastoral sup- 
port’? to homosexuals. The paper 
also states that parts of the Bible 
dealing with sexual sins ought not to 
be used to ‘‘bludgeon’’ gay people or 
exclude them from ‘‘full fellowship 
within the community of the bap- 
tized.’’ Lutheran theology, it observ- 
es, teaches that God accepts people 
through baptism. Thus, participation 
in the church “‘is not dependent on 
human deeds, attitudes, or knowl- 
edge.”’ 

In its 80-page report, the majority 
of a dialogue group appointed by NK 
presiding bishop Andreas Aarflot al- 
lows for lasting homosexual cohabi- 
tation, maintaining that such 
relationships may provide a frame- 
work for central Christian virtues, 
such as love, faithfulness and hones- 
ty. The remainder of the dialogue 
group, though distinguishing be- 
tween homosexual promiscuity and 
lasting relations, sees differences be- 
tween men and women as basic to 


creation. 
Both documents deal in some de- 


tail with biblical references often cit- 
ed in the homosexuality debate, con- 
cluding, in the LCA’s words, that a 
close study of the texts ““leads to any- 
thing but clear and absolute direc- 
tions.”’ 

The LCA study was prepared by a 
12-member advisory committee of 
the denomination’s North American 
mission division after four consulta- 
tions last year, attended by more than 
125 persons. Members of the com- 
mittee remain divided as to whether a 
homosexual relationship _— could 
‘meet the standard of a covenant of 
fidelity’’ mentioned in the theologi- 
cal and ethical portions of the report. 
In referring to ‘‘long-standing, com- 
mitted, faithful’’ relationships be- 
tween homosexuals however, the re- 
port says ‘“‘it is impossible not to be 
moved’’ by their authenticity. 

The purpose of the study is to pro- 
mote discussion, not ‘‘provide con- 
clusive answers on issues relating to 
homosexuality.’’ It predicts that 
‘*those who see homosexuality sim- 
ply and exclusively as a rejection of 


God’s laws will. be outraged at this 
tolerance. Those who think that ho- 
mosexual relations are simply. natural 
alternatives to heterosexual ones will 
be angry and hurt that the church has 
been so cautious.”’ 


World Vision head 
appointed to 
Order of Canada 


The head of one of Canada’s larg- 
est humanitarian aid agencies, Dr. 
William Newell, has been awarded 
the country’s highest honour, the Or- 
der of Canada. 

= Since W 1973. 
i Mr. Newell has 
guided World Vi- 
j sion Canada’s 
work. As a mem- 
ber of the Exec- 
utive Board of the 
Canadian govern- 
# ment’s African 
Emergency Aid committee, he 
played a key role in helping to direct 
relief activites in Africa. Recently he 
has been involved with initial lead- 
ership for World Vision work in Su- 
dan, speaking in churches in Roma- 
nia and Poland, visiting projects in 
the slums of Thailand, and meeting 
with premiers and government min- 
isters to discuss World Vision reha- 
bilitation projects in Africa. 

This year World Vision expects to 
raise over $40 million for its child- 
care, development and relief projects 
around the world. 


United Church 
membership down 


Communicant membership in the 
United Church of Canada dropped by 
10,000 (1.1 per cent) in 1985, the 
largest decrease in eight years, bring- 
ing the total to 881,314. 

The denomination’s _ statistician 
Douglas Flanders, commenting in 
The United Church Observer (Au- 
gust, 1986), sees three reasons for 
the membership drop: regular purg- 
ing of the membership rolls, due to 
ever-increasing Presbytery assess- 
ments made on a per-member basis; a 
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general clean-up of outdated rolls; 
and disaffection of some church 
members with national church poli- 
cy. He is not sure which factor is 
strongest, but he is distressed that 
many churches, for purely financial 
reasons, seem to be letting dormant 
members slip away. 

‘‘In some congregations, there is 
no room for nominal membership,”’ 
Flanders says. ‘“You’re either a pay- 
ing resident member or you’re off the 
rolls. And it’s strictly a financial con- 
cern.’’ The cost of keeping church 
doors open is rising (charges’ opera- 
tional expenses rose 7.6 per cent last 
year while contributions to those ex- 
penses only went up six per cent). 

Despite the drop in membership, 
overall financial contributions rose 
5.2 per cent. 


Nicaraguan church 
agency calls for prayer 
and fasting 


Asking Christians throughout the 
world to use ‘‘their spirtual resources 
so that the war against us will stop,”’ 
Nicaraguan evangelicals have called 
for a world-wide campaign of prayer 
and fasting to stop ‘‘the terorism of 
the US-sponsored Contras.”’ 

The General Assembly of CEPAD 
(the Evangelical Committee for Aid 
to Development), an association of 
Nicaraguan evangelical churches, 
meeting in response to the US House 
of Representatives’ approval of more 
funds for the Contras, voted to send 
two letters — one to the evangelical 
Christians in Nicaragua, and the oth- 
er to ‘‘the peoples and churches of 
the world.’’ 

The first letter recounted the pain- 
ful statistics of a “‘war of aggression 
planned and financed by the govern- 
ment of the United States’’ which has 
cost 15,000 dead, 250,000 displaced 
people and a billion US dollars in 
economic damage. It announced a 
campaign of prayer, fasting and Bi- 
ble study involving pastors and 
church members throughout the Cen- 
tral American country. 

The second letter urged Christians 
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in other countries to ‘“‘overcome nar- 
row nationalism and ideology’’ and 
respond to the plea from ‘‘a people 
being slaughtered by foreign aggres- 
sion.’’ It invited Christians to join in 
a 24-hour prayer vigil, which was 
held September 15, on the anniver- 
sary of Nicaragua’s independence 
from Spain. 

CEPAD was formed shortly after 
the 1972 earthquake that devastated 
Managua. It includes support from 
40 denominations and church groups, 
including Baptists, Moravians, An- 
glicans, and Pentecostals. 


Nicaragua’s RC bishops 
appeal for support 


(EPS) — The Roman Catholic 
bishops of Nicaragua have issued a 
three-page letter to fellow bishops 
around the world outlining increased 
‘‘pressure and threats’’ from the gov- 
ernment. The appeal came after the 
government refused to allow Bis- 
marck Carballo, a top aide to Miguel 
Cardinal Obando y Bravo, the Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop in Mana- 
gua, to return after a trip to Europe. It 
also expelled Pablo Antonio Vega, 
vice-president of the bishops’ confer- 
ence. The government said he was 
expelled for political activities, nota- 
bly celebrating a mass in Honduras 
attended by military opponents of the 
Nicaraguan government. The Nicara- 
guan bishops appeal for “‘prayers and 
solidarity.’* They say government of- 
ficials try to separate loyal priests 
from their bishops *‘by means of flat- 
tery or threats,’ and encourage 
church members to become inform- 
ers. They also decry censorship of 
church statements, and restrictions 
on church broadcasting. 


Ulster Christians 
declare faith 
and commitment 

(EPS) — Fifty-four leading Chris- 
tians from Northern Ireland have 
signed a joint declaration affirming 
that total loyalty belongs only to 
Christ, and that their part of the UK 
belongs ‘“‘to God, not to unionists or 
nationalists.’’ 

Among those signing the declara- 


tion were Roman Catholic Bishop 
Cahal Daly, Anglican Bishops Wil- | 
liam McCappin and Arthur Butler, | 


former Presbyterian Moderator Tom ]| 
Patterson, former Methodist Presi- | 


dent Eric Gallagher, and David 
Bleakley, general secretary of the 
Irish Council of Churches. 

‘‘Murder, arson, bombing, threats 
and violence of deed and word are 


every day increasing tension and | 


spreading fear throughout the whole | 


population of Northern Ireland,’’ the | 
statement begins. ‘‘Sectarian activ- | 


ists and false gods of party are de- | 


manding from our respective com- | 
munities a total loyalty that belongs | 


only to Christ.’’ 


The signatories affirm that ‘‘all of } 
us without exception share in the } 
blame for our present troubles.’’ Dif- | 
ferences are no excuse for refusing to | 
seek reconciliation with God and | 
with each other, they feel. There | 


should be ‘‘freedom for all to express 
and practise their faith in accordance 
with their traditions but never at the 


expense of their neighbour’s rights.”’ 
They stress the evil and sinfulness of | 


murder, ‘‘by whomsoever and for 
whatsoever reason it is committed.” 
While allowing that unionists have 


a right to be British and nationalists | 


to be Irish, the church leaders reject 
‘the lie that justice can be achieved — 
by the use of violence.’’ They also | 
oppose ‘‘any kind of religious or po-— 
litical triumphalism and any arrogant 
assertion of one’s tradition in the ar- | 
ranging of marches, the staging of il- 
legal demonstrations or the provoca- | 
tive holding of ceremonies.”’ 

The government ‘‘must respect the | 
rights of both communities and the | 
police must impartially serve both 
traditions,’ they declare, and any in- | 
justices experienced by one or other | 
community ‘‘do not warrant any at- 
tempt by either to make government 
unworkable.”’ 

Recognizing that alienation and in-— 
justice have been experienced by 
both communities, the signatories as-— 
sert that ‘‘all have a right to protest 
by peaceful means, without infrin-— 
ging the rights of others.”’ 

Finally, they pledge themselves to 
‘obey God’s will and word rather 
than give unqualified support to any 
political leader or manifesto, whether 
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nationalist or unionist. ”’ 

The issuing of the declaration 
came as “‘marching season’’ got un- 
der way in Northern Ireland, with the 
traditional commemorations of the 
Battle of the Boyne (on July 12) and 
the Siege of Derry (August 12) — 
both occasions for the reassertion of 
unionist claims and values and this 
year serving as the focus for unionist 
resentment against the recent 
agreement for consultations on 
Northern Ireland between the govern- 
ments of the UK and the Republic of 
Ireland. 


Church of Scotland 
cathedral says no to mass 


(EPS) — The minister of the Glas- 
gow cathedral, a parish of the Church 
of Scotland, has turned down a re- 
quest by the city’s Roman Catholic 
archbishop that the eucharist be cele- 
brated there under Roman Catholic 
auspices as part of the celebration of 
the building’s 850th anniversary. Ina 
letter of reply, William Morris told 
Thomas Winning that cathedral au- 
thorities think “‘such a celebration 
would arouse violent and vociferous 
hostility in which we_ ourselves 
would not share, and with which we 
would have little sympathy, although 
we appreciate some of the motivation 
of it.”’ Morris said Reformed-Roman 
Catholic eucharist sharing would be 
much more significant, and would 
“‘more realistically’? achieve the lib- 
eration from history that Winning 
mentioned as a reason he proposed 
the mass. The building’s anniversary 
is to be marked instead by an ecu- 
menical service with Presbyterian, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic partic- 
ipation. 


Conference of European 
Churches meets in 
Scotland 


A record number of Soviet and 
other East European church represen- 
tatives were due at the 9th Assembly 
of the Conference of European 
Churches in Stirling, with the Church 
of Scotland as host. 

The conference has 117 member- 
churches from 26 countries, includ- 


ing a number who are not members 
of the World Council of Churches. 
Among those attending was a dele- 
gation from the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is not a member of 
CEC, but has a non-voting ‘‘fraternal 
delegate’’ status. For the first time, 
preliminary study material was print- 
ed in Russian as well as English, 
French and German. 

The chosen theme of the assembly 
was ‘“‘Glory to God and Peace on 
Earth.’’ Scheduled events included a 
‘“‘hearing’’ on problems in Ireland. 
According to the CEC secretary, 
Welsh Baptist Glen Garfield Wil- 
liams, tremors of Irish troubles have 
been felt in ecumenical relations in 
other countries, including Spain and 
Italy. The hearing’s aim was to en- 
sure that European church people had 
a clear understanding of the political 
and religious complexities of Ireland, 
and especially of the Northern Ire- 
land troubles. 

During the Assembly the 400 dele- 
gates and staff had an extensive pro- 
gramme planned of visits to local 
Scots congregations, with many of 
the visitors due to preach from the 
Kirk’s pulpits. 

Shortly after the conference, 
which took place on the campus of 
Stirling University, Swiss Reformed 
layman Jean Fischer was due to suc- 
ceed to the CEC secretaryship. 

R. D. Kernohan, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Some Anglicans 
saddened by English vote 
on women 


(EPS) — The decision of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Church of England 
not to allow women ordained as An- 
glican priests in other countries to of- 
ficiate legally as priests in England 
brought expressions of sadness from 
leading bishops of Anglican denomi- 
nations which ordain women. Presid- 
ing Bishop Edmond Lee Browning of 
the US-based Episcopal Church said 
he is “‘very saddened,’’ and that the 
decision would be taken as question- 
ing the validity of the women’s ordi- 
nations. Archbishop Michael Peers 
of the Anglican Church of Canada 
said he is very disappointed. Arch- 


bishop-elect Brian Davis of the 
Church of the Province of New Zea- 
land called the English decision *‘a 
tragedy for the unity of the Anglican 


Communion.”’ 


Mary Queen of Scots 
stamp too controversial 


(EPS) — The UK post office board 
has rejected a proposal for a special 
stamp to mark the 400th anniversary 
(Feb. 8, 1987) of the execution of 
Queen Mary of Scotland, who had 
been held captive for many years by 
Queen Elizabeth of England. The 
board said the execution is not a 
‘“‘happy event’’ and ‘‘the character 
and story of Mary Queen of Scots 
still arouses religious controversy.”’ 
Mary unsuccessfully opposed reform 
in the church in Scotland. Elizabeth 
supported church reform in England. 


Soviet Union not 
getting soft on religion 


(RES NE) — Contrary to certain 
reports, the government of the Soviet 
Union does not seem to be turning 
soft on religion. 

An article in Pulse by Kate Raffer- 
ty reports that at the same time that 
the Soviet government was rapidly 
losing credibility internationally for 
its handling of the Chernobyl disas- 
ter, Christians in Russia were claim- 
ing that the Mikhail Gorbachev re- 
gime was much harsher towards the 
church than that of his predecessor, 
Yuri Andropov. 

Ms. Rafferty writes that only two 
weeks prior to her arrival in Odessa, 
the sole unregistered church had been 
bulldozed to the ground and its lead- 
ers arrested. ‘“This country, which 
shrouds its activities and shortcom- 
ings in a cloak of secrecy, has no in- 
terest in attracting world attention to 
the plight of the suffering church,”’ 
she said. 

In Moscow, Russian Orthodox 
Archbishop Pitirim, speaking to a 
Western Roman Catholic Press Of- 
fice, emphasized that it would be a 
mistake to think the Soviet Union’s 
laws on religion have been drastically 
changed in favour of the church. Ear- 
lier he had indicated a more positive 
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Soviet attitude toward the church. 
Participants in the conference on 
the Helsinki Accord, held in Bern, 
Switzerland, also noticed little soft- 
ening of the Soviet attitude with the 
government refusing to discuss the 
relaxing of Soviet laws concerning 
the exercise of religion, the produc- 
tion and publication of religious 
materials and literature, and other 
matters pertaining to religious perse- 
cution in Eastern Bloc countries. 


Chinese official reaffirms 
view of religion as 
‘opium’ 

(EPS) — Writing in the theoretical 
journal of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Hongqi (Red Flag), the vice- 
director of the United Front Depart- 
ment of the State Council, Jiang 
Ping, reaffirmed a traditional Marxist 
view that religion is “‘the opium of 
the people.”’ 

The United Front formulates 
China’s policy on religion. Citing 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, Jiang ob- 
served the ‘‘socialist society does not 
need to use religion, nor does it need 
to promote religion.”’ 

Last year, at a meeting of the 
Chinese Peoples’ Political Consulta- 
tive Committee, Zhao Fusan, a 
Christian who is director of the Na- 
tional Academy of Social Sciences in 
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Beijing, suggested that it was time to 
recognize the positive contribution of 
religion to culture through literature, 
art, music, and architecture, as well 
as philosophy, customs and_life- 
styles. He concluded that the axiom 
about religion as opium is obsolete. 

Jiang wrote that communists are 
atheists who ‘‘do not believe in reli- 
gion, but firmly believe that religion 
will eventually wither away.’’ He 
called for greater efforts to educate 
people about “‘the objective laws of 
religion’s origin, growth, and de- 
cline.”’ 


More converts from 
Islam arrested in Egypt 


(RES NE) — Missionary News 
Service reports that six more Chris- 
tians have been arrested in Egypt, 
bringing the total to 10 since the first 
of the year. In Cairo a man and his 
daughter, both converts from Islam, 
were taken into custody, being accus- 
ed of ‘‘despising Islam.”’ 

If the new draft on the defamation 
of Islam should be adopted by the 
Egyptian parliament, converts to 
Christianity could face life sentences 
with hard labour. 


“You shall not take 
the name of... 
in vain” 
(RES NE) — The Pakistan Nation- 


al Assembly has accepted a law that 
prescribes the death penalty for the 


wrongful use of the name of the } 
prophet Mohammed. The law still | 
needs approval by the senate, and the | 
signature of President Zia ul Haq. 
That approval is virtually certain. 


Korean General 
Assembly issues 


statement 


The following statement was issued 
by the 70th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea: 

‘The 70th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea has 
resolved to express the view of our 
church on the present critical phase of 
history, for the future of our nation 
and people. Standing before God with 
fearful and trembling hearts, we | 
recognize the present situation as a |} 
critical time. Even though 40 years 
have passed since the division of our 
nation, there is a continuing sense of 
deep hostility and the threat of immi- 
nent confrontation between the North 
and South; and this situation of ten- 
sion has led to international and 
domestic instability, and to restrictions 
upon the people’s life. Various unjust 
political struggles block the freedom 
and prosperity of our people and na- 
tion; and peace, unification and justice | 
are sacrificed. The national issue of 
security is abused to oppress and | 
divide the people, through intelligence 
activities, false propaganda, suppres- 
sion of human rights, and the cultiva- 
tion of the military culture, which | 
seeks to solve all problems by means | 
of violent force. The people’s par- | 
ticipation in discussions on national | 
unification is also restricted, and such } 
participation has become the exclusive | 
prerogative of the ruling power. ; 

On the other hand, demonstrations | 
by students, workers and farmers con- } 
tinue daily, calling for the guarantee | 
of their justice and survival rights. The | 
use of physical force to suppress them | 
has resulted instead in pushing them | 
into extreme militance. | 

Even in this critical situation, the 
politicians are divided into several fac- 
tions which are counterpoised to one | 
another in the combat to remain in | 
power or take over power; they 
neglect to make efforts to overcome | 
the present difficult situation for the | 
sake of our people’s future. Under the } 


eavy burden of international debt the 
lives of poor citizens, workers and 
farmers are seriously threatened. The 
mass media, dominated by the collu- 
sion of the political and economic 
powers, is one-sided in its reporting; 
it spreads the corrupt culture of 
shamanisim and pleasure and it instills 
divisiveness and immorality in the 
spirit of the people. The political 
climate of fear silences the just and 
wise voices, and opportunists who are 
excessively loyal to the dominant 
power degrade our nation. What is 
more, even some religious leaders act 
in collusion with the political power, 
trying to satisfy their wanton desire to 
be leaders, and thereby manifesting 
eschatological symptoms to please 
men rather than God. 

The present government does not 
have support from the people because 
it interprets this situation in a way that 
is advantageous to the ruling echelon, 
and because it concentrates its efforts 
on continuing its power, through ex- 
cessive propaganda. The spreading 
nation-wide movement refusing to 
watch KBS-TV and boycotting pay- 
ment of the TV fee; the signature cam- 
paign to revise the Constitution; the 
collective expressions of intellectuals; 
and so on, should be understood as a 
civil disobedience movement express- 
ing the aspirations of the people for 
change in society. 

We recognize and name all these 
phenomena as consequences of the 
destruction of the created order of 
God; and therefore we call for restora- 
tion of the created order. We believe 
that such restoration will be realized 
when there is true justice and peace 
in the world that God has created, 
when the people created in the image 
of God enjoy their God-given rights 
of life and freedom and can live ina 
democratic nation established through 
their equal participation. Therefore we 
express our view, on the basis of the 
word of God, as follows: 

1. A wicked man renounces his 
wickedness and does what is lawful 
and right, because of this he lives 
(Ezekiel 33:19). The fundamental 
reason why the 5th Republic has been 


constantly criticized, in and outside of | 


the nation, ever since its establish- 
ment, lies in the Kwangju incident. 
We believe that this incident was a 


THE PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
is seeking an 
EXECUTIVE STAFF PERSON 
at the Associate Secretary level. 
Presbyterian World Service and Development is the committee within The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada responsible for disaster relief, develop- 
ment of projects abroad, and education of the pig ead constituency 


in Canada about these needs. 
Responsibilities include: 


staff supervision; 


financial radhacernen 


ecumenical and intra-church programmes; and relations with overseas 
project holders, other church and non-government development agencies, 
and government departments. The position is open equally to clergy and 
laity. A detailed description can be obtained. Inquiries and applications 
should be directed to: Mr. Arthur Herridge, 108 Eastbourne Ave., Toronto, 


Ontario M5P 2G3. 


Deadline for applications is November 30, 1986. 


great challenge to the created order of 
God, for which God is still seeking 
repentance. We hope that through re- 
sponsible actions to heal the wounds 
of the Kwangju incident, the fruits of 
repentance will be realized. 

2. You will...proclaim the libera- 
tion of all the inhabitants of the land 
(Leviticus 25:10). In spite of the con- 
stitutional article stating that the 
sovereignty of the Republic of Korea 
lies in its people, the people have been 
forced to give up their rights. But now 
we must see clearly that the people are 
strongly expressing their will, refus- 
ing to be subjugated under force. The 
Constitution must be changed and this 
must be done as soon as possible. We 
hope that by returning state sovereign- 
ty to the people, Korea will receive 
stability and national security, and will 
be successful in carrying out the 
Olympic games. 

3. Never cover up with lies James 
3:14). Even the autocratic kings 
realized that people are the masters. 
They tried to listen to the cries of the 
people by opening up channels of 
communication, and they were 
therefore called sage kings. The com- 
munications media are important 
means to confirm the people as 
sovereign in the nation. With true 
public management of broadcasting, 
we believe that all direct and indirect 


restrictions on the media should be 
eliminated, and that the creative spirit 
of criticism and reporting of the truth 
should be guaranteed. 

4. Integrity will bring peace, and 
justice give lasting security (Isaiah 
32:17). Violence belongs to those who 
assert themselves to be powerful, and 
to those who are cowards. Violence 
cannot bring realization of one’s claim 
and it cannot expand one’s power in 
a permanent way. Seeing the present 
reality where politics, education, 
workers’ and farmers’ societies are 
thrown into the vortex of torture and 
violence, we ardently hope for the 
realization of God’s created world, 
where there is no violence. 

5. Come out my people, away from 
her, so that you do not share in her | 
crimes and have the same plagues to 
bear (Revelation 18:4). When there 
are so many people who refuse to co- 
operate with the unjust force, then in- 
justice cannot obtain power. 
Moreover, God does not want silence 
in the face of injustice. We know that 
the right to resistance is given by God; 
and its proper use is necessary to 
restore the justice of God. We sincere- 
ly hope that there will be no further 
destruction of the created order due to 
the unjust suppression of the people's 
mature democratic consciousness.’”’ 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


PICTURED, Miss Lamoine West and James Miller of St. Peter's 
Church, Madoc, Ont., hold a plaque presented by MPP James 
Pollock (left) to commemorate 150 years of Presbyterianism in 
the Madoc area, and 100 years of service on the part of the WMS 
of St. Peter's. 


THE RETIREMENT of the Rev. Warren Mabb, Chalmers Church, 
Penhold, Alta., was recognized with the presentation of an in- 
scribed silver tray to Mr. Mabb and his wife. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Jenny Sheilds, Brian Johnson, Warren Mabb, Kay Mabb and 
Bessie Newton. 


THE PRESENTATION and dedication of the remaining commu- 
nion tokens from the collection of the Rev. George A. MacLennan 
took place recently at New St. James Church, London, Ont. Dr. 
MacLennan was an authority on the history of Canadian commu- 
nion tokens (see page 3, Nov. 85 Record). The major part of his 
collection, some 241 tokens, now rests in the Presbyterian Ar- 
chives in Toronto. On June 15 Dr. MacLennan’s daughter, Dr. 
Helen Nixon, and granddaughter, Mrs. Mary Kilby, presented an 
additional 146 tokens to the congregation of New St. James. Also 
included with the gift were a number of reference books about to- 
kens, including Dr. MacLennan’s own book, “The Story of the Old 
Time Communion Service and Worship.” Dr. Nixon (holding a 
chest of tokens) and Mrs. Kilby (holding one of the books) are pic- 
tured with Dr. Leslie R. Files, minister of New St. James. 
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A PLAQUE expressisng the appreciation of the congregation of 
St. David’s church, St. John’s, Nfld., was presented to Cyril Bar- 
nes upon the occasion of his retirement after 43 years as clerk of 
session. Pictured, left to right, are: Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie, rep- 
resenting the Presbytery of Newfoundland, Eric Gray, present 
session clerk, Mr. Barnes, and the Rev. Ted Thompson, minister 
of St. David's. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Corunna, Ont., 
recently honoured Clarence McLachlin, who served as treasurer 
for over 35 years. Presentations of a certificate and a special gold 
ring were made to Mr. McLachlin by Jim Carlaw (left), chairman of 
the board, and Dr. George Cruickshank (right), an elder of St. An- 
drew’s. More than 120 people attended an appreciation supper at 
the church. 


THE SYNOD OF SASKATCHEWAN and other guests gathered — 
at Presbyterian Residence during the Saskatoon Ministers’ Con- — 
ference to honour John and Dora Neilson for their ministry within 
the bounds. Mr. Neilson retired as Superintendent of Mission for | 
the Synod on August 31, 1986. The Neilsons are pictured in the — 
Residence library with a television that was given as part of the © 
celebration. 
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The congregation of Jubilee Church, 
Stayner, Ont., honoured Mrs. Catherine 
Walker, their organist and choir direc- 
tor for the past 25 years, at the morning 
service of June 8. The congregation 
presented an illuminated picture of Mrs. 
Walker for the choir room and a match- 
ing picture for Mrs. Walker’s home. The 
choir presented her with a ring. Follow- 
ing the service a lunch was held, at which 
time many former members and friends 
renewed acquaintanceships. 
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A LADIES’ RETREAT sponsored by the WMS was held at Camp Douglas, Gibsons, B.C. 
The programme, under the direction of Mrs. Irene Bleackley, included Bible studies, guest 
speakers and, as the photo indicates, time for fun. Pictured in costumes for one of the 
many skits presented are (left to right): Mrs. Alice Murray, Florence Burwell, Shirley Dal- 
gleish, Jean Summers and Doreen Laird. 


ON JUNE 29TH, at the 121st Anniversary Service of Cromarty Church, Cromarty, Ont., 
the Rev. Kenneth Knight was presented with a limited edition print of “Winter Sun on 
Black Creek” in honour of the 25th anniversary of his entry into the ministry. Mrs. Knight 
received a bouquet of roses. Assisting in the presentation were the clerks of session of 


Mr. Knight's three-point charge: (left to right) Jim Glasgow, Exeter; Jean Carey, Cromarty; ; 
Bob Bell, Hensall. THE CONGREGATION of Appin Church, 


Appin, Ont., have this year been cele- 
brating their centennial. Many special 
events have been held, including: an old- 
fashioned service complete with period 
costumes such as the ones worn by Ar- 
chie Carruthers, elder, and his wife, Ver- 
na, followed by an “1886” meal in the 
church hall; a talent auction of goods and 
services; a_ tree-planting; a Sunday 
School and congregational picnic; and a 
breakfast in the park. The Anniversary 
Service was held Sept. 21, with a beef 
supper the following Wednesday. A 
church directory of families and church 
groups is being prepared, and a history 
of the congregation is being compiled by 
elder Jim May. The Busy Bees ladies or- 

ganization designed a centennial quilt, 
s. Arthur W. Currie at St. Andrew's which was sold at the auction, and they 
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A RETIREMENT RECEPTION was held for Dr. and Mr 


Church, Ottawa, June 10. Greetings were expressed on behalf of the church at large and also have centennial cups and saucers. 
generous gifts and presentations were made by the congregation. After 41 years in the The present minister of Appin is the Rev. 
ministry, the last 25 of which have been at St. Andrew's, the oldest Protestant church in Patricia Shaver. Two former members of 
the nation’s capital, the Curries will retire in Ottawa. Pictured, left to right, are: Dr. Currie, the congregation, the Revs. Shirley Jeff- 
who is a former Moderator of the General Assembly; Anne Currie; Marjorie Hay; Dr. ery and Jane Johnson, are among the 
Charles Hay, Moderator of the 112th General Assembly; Frank Collins, clerk of session at guests who are participating in the cele- 
St. Andrew’s. : brations. 
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PICTURED, Dr. Donald Collier (left), 
minister of Know Church, Ottawa, pre- 
sents the Lilian Forsyth Scholarship for 
1986 to Anthony King, director of music 
at St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa. The pur- 
pose of the $1200. scholarship is to fos- 
ter excellence in the music of worship. It 
was established in honour of the late Li- 
lian Forsyth, who was director of music at 
Knox for 35 years. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's 
Church, Welland, Ont., held a “Till We 
Meet Again” reception for Dr. Raymond 
Hodgson and family, following the 
worship service of June 15. Mr. Hodg- 
son, who was minister of St. Andrew's for 
the past six years, was recently appoint- 
ed Associate Secretary of Church and 
Society with the Board of Congregational 
Life. A luncheon served by the Women’s 
Association was enjoyed by more than 
200 members, guests and friends. Words 
of appreciation were extended to Mr. 
Hodgson and his wife, Joyce, by rep- 
resentatives of several church organiza- 
tions. Mr. Hodgson was also very active 
in community affairs and was presented 
with a plaque by Mayor Roland Hardy on 
behalf of the city. Words of appreciation 
were expressed by Ken Jensen of the lo- 
cal Rotary Club, who thanked Mr. Hodg- 
son for his involvement in the Student 
Exchange Programme and the Promote 
Welland Task Force. Yvette Ward 
thanked him for his work with Community 
Legal Services (he served as vice-presi- 
dent), and Alderman Nick Petrochenko 
told the gathering of Mr. Hodgson’s work 
with the Welland Housing Authority. Mrs. 
Shirley Barnhart, clerk of session, is pic- 
tured presenting a wallet filled with mon- 
ey to Dr. Hodgson. 


A SURPRISE CELEBRATION was held 
for Dr. and Mrs. Harrold Morris by the 
congregation of Glenview Church, To- 
ronto, on the occasion of their 30th wed- 
ding anniversary and the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Rev. Morris’ licensing. The 
presentation of a generous purse was 
followed by a luncheon reception. The 
celebration took place on May 11. 
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PICTURED beside the transportation used to get there are some of the approximately 50 
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A NEW ORGAN was dedicated at 
Chalmers Church, Penhold, Alta., recent- 
ly. The organ was presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alf McGhan in memory of Mrs. 
McGhan’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Scott. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Spencerville, Ont., presented former 
member Sherry Darling, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Darling, with a briefcase, prior to 
her enrollment at Ewart College. Pictured, from the left, are: Mrs. Carol Darling (mother), 
Mrs. Connie Reddick, Sherry, Mrs. Addie Dobbie (grandmother) and Mrs. Caro! Shannon. 


people who attended the church family picnic of St. Andrew's Church, Hamilton, Bermu- 
da, held on an island in Paradise Lake. The picnic on June 22 included games, swimming 
and lots of food. Seen in the centre of the picture (dark shirt, white shorts) is the minister 
of St. Andrew's, the Rev. Allan Ross. Standing to the left of Mr. Ross (wearing a white, 
short-sleeved shirt) is Ed Rose, an elder at St. Andrew's for over 40 years who moved to 


Canada in Dec., 1985. 
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The Christian Education Committee 
of St. Andrew's Church, Lindsay, Ont., 
held their ‘‘CHIMES Festival of Arts 
and Crafts’’ during two days of Lind- 
say’s Homecoming Weekend, July 25- 
26. Over 20 local and area artists took 
part, with some giving demonstrations. 
The show was of high quality and in- 
cluded stained glass, weaving, silk 
flower arrangements, portraits, oil 
painting, watercolours, wood carving, 
pottery, folk art, ceramics, and more. 
Named ‘‘CHIMES”’ after the Orville 
Locke Carillon (Mr. Locke being a for- 
mer minister of St. Andrew’s), the 
event raised more than $1400. The con- 
gregation contributed to a bake sale 
which raised over $480. 


A COMBINED Presbyterian and Reform- 
ed celebration was held in the Kodak Pa- 
cific bowl on the grounds of Expo 86, 
Sunday, June 15. The service was spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches in the greater Vancouver area 
and involved participants from the Re- 
formed Church in America and the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church as well as Pres- 
byterians. The musical praise was led by 
special choirs from the two denomina- 
tions, including the Kerusso Singers from 
St. Andrew's and St. Stephen’s Church, 
North Vancouver, and the Saint “C” 
Singers from St. Columba Church, Van- 
couver. Olof Eriksson, baritone, of St. 
Columba, was among the soloists who 
lent their talent to the occasion. The Rev. 
Frederick W. Metzger, minister of St. Col- 
umba and chairman of the Expo worship 
committee, issued the call to worship. Dr. 
John A. Ross, a minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada and first 
Dean of St. Andrew's Hall, University of 
British Columbia, (pictured) preached the 
sermon. 
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The Winnipeg Presbytery, WMS 
Presbyterial, board of the Anishinabe 
Fellowship, and friends met at St. 
John’s Church, Winnipeg, on August 
21 to bid farewell to the Rev. Elisabeth 
Nitsch. Mrs. Nitsch had been the direc- 
tor of the Anishinabe Fellowship for the 
past seven years prior to her moving to 
Windsor, Ont., in September to become 
minister of First Hungarian Presbyteri- 
an Church. Presentations were made to 
her by the presbytery and the board and 
friends of the Fellowship. 


THE “YOUNG YOUTH CLASS” of The South Gate Church, Hamilton, Ont., held a Star- 
vathon to help increase their awareness of the world’s hungry. Proceeds amounting to 
$405 were distributed among the General Assembly Budget, the Crieff Hills Building 
Fund, and the South Gate congregation. 


The 110TH ANNIVERSARY of Union Church, Thorburn, N.S., was celebrated June 29. 
During the service a stained glass window depicting The Last Supper was dedicated to 
the glory of God and in memory of Mrs. Christina (Cameron) Anderson. The window was 
donated to the church by Mrs. Anderson’s daughter, Mary, of Pickering, Ont. Miss Ander- 
son is pictured with the Rev. John N. Openshaw (left), minister of Union, and the Rev. 
Charles Shaver, guest preacher and a former minister of the congregation. 
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Following the worship service, July 
5, the congregation of St. Giles Church, 
Calgary, Alta., hosted their 15th An- 
nual Stampede Brunch. Sausages, pan- 
cakes, beans, home-made syrup and 
fresh fruit were prepared under the su- 
pervision of Bob Cormack, and served 
by the members of the St. Giles session. 
Western music accompanied the festivi- 
ties. 


The congregation of Alberton 
Church, Alberton, P.E.1., observed 
their 155th Anniversary, July 20, with 
the Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, conducting 
the service. Special music was provided 
by The Warren Leard Group, who as- 
sisted the choir in leading the service of 
praise. 2 SS 
sina A . is. SEO A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was pre- 
THE CONGREGATION of Woodbridge Anniversary sented to Chalmers Church, Penhold, 
Church, Woodbridge, Ont., has, from 129th — Union Presbyterian Church, Mira Alta., by Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Johnson as a 
time to time during the past year, been Ferry, Cape Breton, N.S., Aug. 10, gift from their family. 
celebrating Canada’s Native Peoples, (Rev. Neil J. MacLean) 
with the help of Native Canadian Larry 
Leung and his family and friends. Mr. 
Leung’s adopted son, Tim, is pictured 
with Andrea Hales after one such serv- 
ice. 


NEW JUNIOR CHOIR GOWNS were presented and dedicated to 
the memory of Mrs. Calder McCaig at the 121st Anniversary 
Service of Cromarty Church, Cromarty, Ont. Mrs. McCaig was a 
most faithful longtime member of the congregation and the gowns 
were purchased through a bequest from her estate. 


AN OAK CROSS was presented to the congregation of St. Mat- a ws 

thew’s Church, Ingleside, Ontario, by Mrs. Helen Stewart as a FOR THEIR MISSION PROJECT in a ‘foreign’ land, the young 
memorial to her husband, Frank, who was a lifetime member of people of Lake Forrest Park Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Wash- 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. The cross was installed ington, travelled to Kelowna, B.C., where they conducted a week- 
above the entrance to the church. Pictured with Mrs. Stewart are long Vacation Bible School. The 18 teenagers slept at St. David's 
Dr. W. Lloyd MacLellan, who dedicated the cross to the glory of Church and spent their spare time exploring Kelowna. Pictured 
God, and Elburn Crites, representative elder who received the with their teacher are Natasha McCormick and Amanda Schnid- | 
cross on the congregation's behalf. er. [) 9 
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JEMOINE, THE REV. WILLIAM LORNE, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died on 
June 23, 1986. 

Mr. Lemoine was a native of Ottawa 
and grew up in Erskine Presbyterian 
Church. He attended Lisgar Collegiate 
and graduated with an MA from Queen’s 
University in Kingston, Ont. He attended 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, and 
was awarded the Calvin Gold Medal in 
1950, the year of his graduation. 

Mr. Lemoine served pastorates in St. 
Stephen, N.B.; Cushman Memorial 
Church, Hull, St. Andrew’s, Aylmer, St. 
Columba by-the-Lake, Valois, in the 
province of Quebec. For a period in his 
ministry, he was ExecutiveDirector of 
the Good Companions in Ottawa, a large 
group who do much for the older people 
in the community. 

He is survived by his widow, Jean Eli- 
nor (McAuslane), and children, Graeme, 
Bonnie, Laurie and Gavin and a grand- 
daughther, Jennifer, who lived with the 
family. 

MORLEY, REV. DR. FRANK SELKIRK, 
81, a retired Presbyterian minister, died 
in Victoria, B.C., on June 20, 1986. 

Dr. Morley was born in Huntsville, 
Ont., where he received his early educa- 
tion. Later, he attended the University of 
Toronto and the University of British Co- 
lumbia. He graduated from UBC with an 
Arts Degree, a Gold Medal in History, 
and an IODE Scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in Scotland, where he 
graduated with a Ph.D. in Constitutional 
Law and History in 1932. On his return 
to Canada, he studied at The Presbyteri- 
an College, McGill University, Montre- 
al, where he was graduated BD. In 1935 
he was appointed to Knox Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., and later he served the 
congregation of Stanley Church, West- 
mount, Quebec. Grace Church, Calgary, 


CHURCH MUSICIANS 
Lilian Forsyth 
Scholarship 1987 


A $1200 award for 
church musicians. 
Application deadline 
March 31, 1987. 


Write or telephone: 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0C2 
(613) 238-4774 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, King 
City, Ont., seeks energetic organist to sup- 
port a singing congregation. Two-manual 
Conn Organ. Salary negotiable. Replies to 
Victor Potter (416) 833-5144 or Carl Brack- 
en (416) 633-5247. 


DEATHS 


extended a call to Dr. Morley in 1944, 
where he served for the next twenty 
years. 

In addition to his pastoral work in Cal- 
gary, he taught at Mount Royal College, 
and was Associate Editor of the Leth- 
bridge Herald. For a total of 30 years, he 
wrote the leading Editorial in the Satur- 
day edition of the ‘Calgary-Albertan’ 
newspaper, which included a meditation 
and a prayer. He also had a weekly col- 
umn — ‘‘The Voice of One.’’ His com- 
munity involvement was great and in- 
cluded the founding of the Synod Cor- 
poration in Alberta, which fund assisted 
many new churches in their devel- 
opment. In 1963-64 he served on the Ca- 
nadian delegation to the United Nations. 
His publication ‘‘Why A Presbyterian 
Church?’’ was used by study groups in 
western Canada. 

His pastoral duties took him next to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
In 1971, after 5 years there, he returned 
to Canada and accepted a call to St. 
John’s Church, White Rock, B.C., 
where he served until his retirement in 
1979 to Victoria, B.C. 

Dr. Morley is survived by his widow, 
Mary (Harris); two sisters — Mrs. Roy 
Woodbridge, Ottawa, and Mrs. A. L. 
Wilson, Whitby, Ont., nieces and a 
nephew. 

BOAN, MRS. DOROTHY G., 92, lifelong 
member of Knox Church, Briercrest, 
Sask., life member of choir and WMS, 
June 25. 

BUCHANAN, MISS RUTH COLVIN, 93, 
daughter of medical missionaries Dr. and 
Mrs. John Buchanan who served half a 
century in India (Dr. Buchanan was 
Moderator of the 1928 General Assem- 
bly of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da); she independently continued her fa- 
ther’s work, trying to bring the benefits 


THIS IS A PAID POSITION 


PIANIST/ORGANIST REQUIRED 


Enthusiastic, Evangelical congregation, St. 
Paul's Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, Ont., 
is looking for a talented Christian person to 


help enhance their music program. 


For information please contact: 
Dave Cross - (416) 859-4536 
Jim White - (416) 859-4160 


Allen organs) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Please mention The Record 


when choosing our advertisers. 


of a better life to the Bhil people in India. 
She died in Landour on June 23. 

CORBETT, MISS ETHEL, elder, and presi- 
dent of the WMS of Brentwood Pres- 
byterian Church, Burnaby, B.C., for- 
merly a longtime member of Robertson 
Church, Vancouver, Secretary of West- 
minster Presbyterial, July 29. 

EMSLIE, MRS. MARGARET, adherent of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., 
former member of Ladies Aid and WMS, 
May 9. 

GILLIS, GLEN MUNRO, 81, elder and long- 
time member of First Church, Regina, 
Sask., Aug. 16. 

HATHAWAY, MISS GRACE E., 69, life- 
time member and for over 50 years an ac- 
tive choir member of Rogers Memorial 
Church, Toronto, Ont., July 21. 

HILLMAN, GERALD W., S51, elder for 13 
years and longtime member of Knox 
Church, Windsor, Ont., chairman of the 
board of managers, July 29. 

MAIN, LESLIE LORNE, 56, elder and long- 
time member of Paulin Memorial 
Church, Windsor, Ont., March 11. 

NEWCOMBE, ARTHUR P., member and or- 
ganist for nearly 28 years of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Edmonton, Alta., May 
18. 

ROSS, MRS. MARY McDONALD, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, 
Ont., July 26. 

RUMLEY, MRS. HARRY (FRANCES), 69, 
longtime member of First Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., member of Ladies Guild 
for many years, July 20. 

WADDEN, MRS. HENRY (MARY), 74, 
longtime member of First Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., choir member for over 
50 years, member of Catherine Mair 
WMS and teacher of Explorers for 18 
years, July 18. 
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SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RoR 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0O 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


MEMORY PROBLEMS? 


Read 
Dealing with Memory Changes 
as You Grow Older 
by Kathleen Gose and Gloria Levi. 


Order from: K-G-L Publishers 
3856 West 12th Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. V6R 2N8 


Price: $9.50 (includes postage). 
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CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers etc. 


| Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've pro- 
bably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
EOY3Z5 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

® lighting fixtures 

® memoria! plaques 

® collection plates 


| A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


TRANSITION = 


ORDINATIONS 
Docherty, Rev. Robert, Westport, Knox 
Church, Ont., June 15. 


Seaman, Rev. William Lindsay Shaun, Elgin, 
Elgin United Church, Ont., Aug. 9. 


INDUCTION 
Fawcett, Rev. Melvin, Boularderie, St. James 
& Knox Church, N.S., Aug. Ist. 


RECOGNITION 
Docherty, Rev. Robert, Westport, Knox 
Church, Ont., June 15. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 
Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 


Presbyterian Church, P.E.J., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
PEL, Gra on2, 


Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road pas-: 


toral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. Camer- 
on, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, P.E.1., 
CIA IR2. } 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 


>a 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario 
457-9822 


L6V 1N7 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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PROVEN 


FUND RAISING 
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Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions 
Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia 
Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each 
Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD.. —% *oultoM 
BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


ADE Ja, 


(NBLUN 
LAN 


cs 


HE chwn® 


(705) 466-2847 Heyyy 


N.B. E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. | 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., ee 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H5C8. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. | 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., River- | 
view, N.B., EIB 3Z1. ! 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. ] 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., | 
KOG IMO. | 
Melbourne, St. Andrew's Church, Que., Rev. | 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet Street, 
Saint-Laurent, Que., H4L 2K1. i 
Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial Church 
and New Hope Centre Director, Rev. A. | 
Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Lau- | 
rent, Que., H4L 2K 1. | 
Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. } 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot- | 
tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K1. | 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
Rev. Leo Hughes, 82 Daniel St. North, 
Arnprior, Ont., K7S 2K8. | 
Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- | 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- — 
bec, H9X 2K 1. 


Nips 


upholstered — steel — 


Book Racks available for some! 
: models. 


wood — plastic | 


Acomplete line | 


Stacking — folding} 


| 


of tables and chairs. | 


‘ Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. | 


57 Charles Tupper Dr. 


| West Hill, Ont. MIC 2A8 | 


Tel. (416) 284-5260 
Catalogue upon request 


decorated to sell you, your church, business or | 
school. Our policy: Prompt service, friendly and 


helpful. 
Secure: a peaked 


Anniversary Family Tree. 
Plates Plates | 
Spoons, 


Key Fobs, Schools, 


Clubs, }) 


etc. “Se Churches. | 
Your memory in handpainted 22 carat gold for | 


$29.95. 


Let us make your éonvention memorable with | 


your personalized organization souvenir. 
Phone for your order today! 
We will mail it to your home. 


HERITAGE ARTS 
CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive, 
St. Catharines, 
Ontario 
L2N 1L1 
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ynod of Toronto and Kingston 

mherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

seaverton-Gamebridge pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A. Harvey Self, St. Paul’s Presbyte- 
rian Church, Leaksdale, Ont., LOC 1CO. 

Joon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyd- 
ers Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

inglehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New Lis- 
keard, Ont., POJ 1 PO. 

jrand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Da- 
vid Murphy, 2 York Street, Orangeville, 
Ont., LOW 1L6. 

<itchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
bridge, Ont., NIS 3R8. 

Aississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church, 3535 South 
Common Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 
2B3. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 


ATTENTION 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Secretaries 


eep an accurate record in your files of 
| additions, deletions and corrections 


wnt to the Circulation Department. 


O not send duplications or your 
ibscribers may receive two copies. 


lease send address changes promptly. 
we have not received the new address, 
subscriber’s name will be deleted im- 
ediately when a Record is returned by 
e@ post office because of non-delivery. 


George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1Z0. 

Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. S.C. Sullivan, 73 Larch Street, 
Sudbury, Ont., P3E 1B8. 

Toronto, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, 97 Bidewell Avenue, Downs- 
view, Ont., M3H IKI. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Med- 
land St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont.; M5S 
2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 


MOVING? 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


Name: 


Mills, Ont., M3C IMS. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert C. Jones, Box 1132, Picton, Ont., 
KOK 2TO. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 
Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 
W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. D. lan 
Victor, P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont., NON 
1RO. 

Hamilton, Eastmount Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. 
Duke, 500 Green Rd., Unit 215, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8E 3M6. 


Old Address: 


New Address (print or type) 


Address: 


Effective Date: 


postal code 


New Congregation: 


Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 


| 50 Wynford Drive 
| Don Mills, Ontario 
| 


M3C 1J7 
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for eleven issues 


Gift subscription to: 


Name: 
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postal code 


For additional gift subscrip- 
tions, please attach a list of 
the name(s) and address(es) 
of the recipient(s). 


Attached is a list for addi- 
tional gift subscriptions 
[] Yes (1 No 


Invoice to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


Send to: 
Circulation Department 
(Gift Subscription) 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. W. 
L. Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., 
NOA 1A0. 

Kincardine, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Doug- 
las Black, P.O. Box 35, Tiverton, Ont., 
NOG 2TO. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Ja- 
mieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 
rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. I. 
McElwain, 205 Linwell Rd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., L2N 1S1. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodbine Ave., St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Atikokan, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Glass, 936 Shevlin Ave., Fort 
Frances, Ont., POA 3R7. 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
5L0. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Marty Molengraaf, c/o St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 703 Heritage 
Drive S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., VIJ 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 

Edmonton, Dayspring Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Allan Young, 10935 - 38th 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alta., T6J OK6. 

Lethbridge, Bethlen Church, Alta., Rev. 
D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 


Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H | 
2G3. | 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. | 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., | 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., | 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C., V8W IC1. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 

VACANCIES 

Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl 

French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. 
E., Milton, Ont., L9T 2X9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-time), 

Rev. Lioyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, 
Edmonton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking experi- 
enced ordained ministers for Church Extension 
opportunities in Ontario and Western Canada. 
These are first phase (pre-building) and second 
phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— _ a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— A minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 

— a forester/horticulturalist to work in Nepal 

— aminister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.’ 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Standing on the promises 


mart IV — “An inside job” 


eremiah is generally considered to be the prophet of doom. And not without 


J cause. Most of what he says as the “‘word of the Lord’’ is doom. Judgment is 
coming. Destruction approaches. And a call to obey — a stern command, be- 


cause the people of God, the children of the covenant, have been unfaithful to the 
One who, for reasons known only to himself, selected them for his very own. 
Jeremiah could hardly lead them down a garden path. He knew what his task 
was — to spread the word of the Lord for his time and for his circumstances. 
He was around when the mighty King Nebuchadnezzar flexed his royal mus- 


cles and brought most of the world to 
its knees. Jeremiah was there in Jeru- 
salem when the first exile in 597 
B.C. took place. He could have said 
something to the effect that the peo- 
ple shouldn’t be surprised. After all, 
he had given them plenty of warning. 

He was there when the second 
exile in 586 B.C. took place. That’s 
the time when Nebuchadnezzar was 
fed up and decided to destroy Jerusa- 
lem and send most of the people into 
exile. 

So there they are by the rivers of 
Babylon, weeping, lamenting the 
loss of their land, the loss of their 
identity, no doubt as the people of 
God, and the loss of that relationship 
with the living God who had been 
with them right from the time they 
left Egypt. And now, they had exiled 
themselves from him. 

After some years of living in that 
‘strange land’’ they received a 
‘‘message’’ from Jeremiah. Remem- 
ber, they are a broken people, with 

no land, no promise, and therefore, 
no hope. They must even have been 
wondering where God was! 


‘Behold, the days are coming, 
says the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel 
ne not like the covenant which I 
made with their fathers when I took 
them by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt, my covenant 
which they broke, though I was their 
husband ..... I will put my law 
within them, and I will write it upon 
their hearts, and I will be their God 
and they shall be my people... . I 
will forgive their iniquity and I will 
remember their sins no more.”’ 


Jeremiah 31:31-34 


Note the following: 

1. God hasn’t given up on them. By 
this time, the children of the cove- 
nant must have realized that they had 
done something terribly bad. And of 
course they had. They had been un- 
faithful and Jeremiah states that very 
explicitly ‘‘I took them by the hand 
and was a husband to them,”” but still 
they had left! 

Have we ever thought or felt that 
God had given up on us? It happens 
the other way sometimes. We give up 
on him. We just can’t take any more. 
It’s not fair. It doesn’t make sense. 


What’s the use of believing? What’s 
the use of praying? 

It might work the other way as 

well. God gives up on us. We are too 
afraid, too set in our ways, too much 
attached to the familiar. And we 
make no room for him to bring about 
the unexpected or the surprise of a 
lifetime. 
2. The covenant will be written on 
the heart. Spirit will touch spirit. Je- 
remiah was speaking about the Holy 
Spirit and I would imagine that he 
didn’t even know it! 

Written on the heart. Oh that we 

could catch the full implication of 
that! Oh that we would fling open our 
very being and allow the Lord God to 
touch us, on the heart! That would 
mean love. That would mean deep 
devotion and that would mean that 
we could give wholeheartedly and 
enthusiastically of our money, our 
time and ourselves! 
3. The covenant will be based on 
forgiveness. Talk about new! The old 
covenant was the Law, written first 
on stone. Remember the Pharisees? 
If you didn’t keep the law, too bad. 
Goodbye. No place for losers. No 
place for failures. 

But this is different. You have a 
chance to fail. You have a chance! 
You can try again. You are not writ- 
ten off. And that’s the message for 
us, as well. 

Isn’t Jesus Christ coming into fo- 
cus here? After all, he brought the 
new covenant into being. He touched 
the hearts of people. And he forgave. 

And it is still happening today. 


Ore God, we all need to sense 
the new. In fact, we all need to 
be touched, again, by your Spirit, to 
know that you haven’t given up on 
us, and to know that we really do 
have another chance. For all that, 
thank you. In the name of Jesus, 
Amen. 

O 
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There is no need to 
_ taken by surprise. 
- The Presbyterian 

_ Record tries to be 
_ your ‘eyes, ears anc 
nose’. ..asentinel 
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A “Record” 


A message from 
The Presbyterian Record Committee 


\ x ) ith October's issue of The Presbyterian Record our mail- 

ing costs have risen over 400 per cent, to just over $17,000 

per month. This horrendous increase comes about because our second 

class mailing permit has been revoked. We now have to mail at 

third class rates, which are not only higher (being unsubsidized) 

but also slower in terms of delivery time, by a minimum of four to 
seven working days. 


This difficult situation came about when we contracted with a 
new printer and, according to postal regulations, had to file again 
for a second class permit. (Canada Post Corporation is moving to 
eliminate all subsidies and second class mail is highly subsidized.) 
Our application was denied under a regulation which states that 
any publication published at the direction of another organization 
whose primary business is not publishing, fails to qualify. We had 
successfully changed printers twice in the past nine years without 
losing second class privileges. 


Other church (and non-church) publications will be affected in 
the same way, if they change printers, or publishers, or their point 
of mailing, or name of the publication, or frequency of issue, etc., 
and thereby have to re-apply. Having been warned by our experi- 
ence, they are unlikely now to do so. However, it is the intent of 
Canada Post Corporation to gradually raise the second class rates 
over the next ten years, so eventually we will all be in the same po- 
sition. 


What then do we do in the interim? To start with, we have ap- 
pealed the decision to the Chairman of Canada Post Corporation; in 
company with some member publications of the Canadian Church 
Press we intend to engage a specialist/consultant on postal regula- 
tions; we will ask the Administrative Council to consider the possi- 


nock 


lity of the legal incorporation of The Presbyterian Record; we 
ive issued press releases to the media; we will, over the signature 
“our Committee Chairman, be contacting selected Members of 
arliament; the Chairman will also be writing to every congrega- 
on wherein we have subscribers, explaining the nature of our pre- 
icament. 


If all our efforts to regain our second class mailing permit fail, 
e will be forced to raise the subscription rates by $2.50 (to $8 a 
“ar on the Every Home Plan and $10 a year for an individual sub- 
tiption). Barring a change in Canada Post Corporation’s regula- 
ons, and intent to eliminate much of what is now mailed at sec- 
nd class rates, subscription rates will have to rise sooner or later. 
ur hope is that we can so persuade them, or take such steps our- 
Ives, that they will allow us, in company with other church pub- 
cations, to spread the increase out in intervals over ten years. 


In the meantime, we ask you to do three things: pray, have pa- 
ence, and post letters. The first request is self-explanatory; the 
scond anticipates a longer delivery time (though we are working 
n advancing our deadlines to compensate); the third invites you to 
xercise the privilege of all people governed democratically — write 
) your Member of Parliament, to the Prime Minister and the Lead- 
ts of the Opposition Parties — and ask, at the very least, that your 
jagazine not be penalized for attempting to improve service to its 
saders, thereby inadvertently discovering the intent of postal regu- 
itions. 


James Ross Dickey 
Editor 
on behalf of The Presbyterian Record Committee 
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James Ross Dickey 


Now is the winter of our last red cent 


I was with the November issue of The Presbyterian Record, 1977, that I 

assumed editorial responsibility. Officially, my appointment did not begin 
until January, 1978, but Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, now Editor Emeritus, was 
otherwise engaged as Moderator of the 103rd General Assembly. I remember my 
amazement at the change in my predecessor when he relinquished the blue pen- 
cil: he positively ‘youthened,’ looked ten years younger, even through the ardu- 
ous duties of a Moderatorial year. When I commented on the change, his answer 
was characteristically laconic: ‘‘Deadlines!’’ he said, ‘‘No more deadlines!”’ 


FROM THE EDITOR 


I have come to understand these 
and other trials that come with the 
job, as they did for my predecessors 
and as they do for my colleagues in 
the Church Press. Of course, I have 
also, and frequently, come to appre- 
ciate the satisfactions. Some of each 
are more than personal in their import 
and I want to share a few with you 
now. 

The proprietary interest taken in 
the magazine by you, the reader — or 
most of you — shows up at its best in 
the ‘‘Letters.’” That section of the 
magazine is, by our survey results, 
the best-read. It is usually one of the 
largest ‘‘Letters’’ sections of any 
church magazine. The letters show 
that many of you are willing and able 
to ‘mix it up,’ sometimes to support, 
sometimes to oppose, other times to 
suggest. 

The other place your proprietary 
interest reveals itself is in ‘‘People 
and Places.’’ I won’t say that it 
shows up at its worst there, though 
there are times when I am driven so 
to think. Times when a congregation, 
or their minister, make it clear that 
their participation in the Every 
Home Plan, or indeed their basic in- 
terest in the magazine, hinges on see- 
ing a picture of a dedication, an anni- 
versary, a farewell, from their church 
in the magazine. This betrays a nar- 
rowness of focus that is quite dis- 
couraging. The Presbyterian Re- 
cord is not a congregational newslet- 
ter produced for the national church. 
‘*People and Places’’ is a factor of 
our smallness as a denomination. I 
know of no other church publication 
that devotes as much space to that 
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The 
Presbyterian Record 
1S not a 
congregational 


newsletter produced 
for the 
national church. 


kind of feature, in Canada or the 
United States. Because we are small, 
the recognition factor of *‘People and 
Places’’ is high, and I realize it inter- 
ests many. It has a place. At the same 
time, I have to refuse items such as 
the reception of new members — 
really a more important event than 
most — because to print one would 
be to print all, and soon, I am afraid, 
a ‘competition’ would ensue and the 
whole magazine would be consumed. 

The Every Home Plan itself is a 
two-edged sword. Nearly all denomi- 
nations have a similar two-price 
structure for subscriptions, and we all 
benefit by the strength such group 
rates bring to our circulation lists. 
However, far too often such plans are 
misunderstood. It is inevitable, under 
an Every Home Plan, that some 
people receiving the magazine will 
not want it. In post offices across the 
land, some copies of church publica- 
tions end up in the waste-basket, 


unopened, unread. The idea behind } 
our plan, and every such plan, is to | 
maintain a contact with as many peo- 
ple as possible; to catch their interest, | 
even once, to re-engage them, even 
in the process of writing a letter to the | 
Editor. It is not a money-maker. We 
would not have been subsidy-free for | 
the past five years if we depended | 
solely on revenue from the Every | 
Home Plan. It is a mission effort on | 
the part of the congregation. Not ev- | 
eryone will appreciate that mission | 
effort, anymore than others that are | 
tried. After all, only one of ten lepers | 
came back to thank Jesus. Yet at | 
many an Annual Congregational 
Meeting someone who has made the | 
waste-basket discovery announces it ] 
to the congregation and moves that | 
the plan be discontinued, in order to | 
let ‘‘those who want it pay for it.”” | 
Sometimes they carry the day. Very | 
often, little follow-up is done to se- | 
cure the subscribers who do want to | 
keep reading it, and we lose a couple 
of hundred subscriptions at one fell 
swoop. A two-edged sword. 

We are a relatively homogeneous 
church; small ‘c’ conservative, a 
church that carefully looks before it } 
hops. As recent Moderators have ob- | 
served, we are not much concerned 
about our ‘identity,’ or our ‘role’ in | 
the ecumenical spectrum. There are | 
benefits in not being sharply polar- | 
ized, but we have to be careful that it” 
is not peace purchased at the cost of 
inaction. j 

I suggest that our homogeneity and ~ 
feeling of comfort with what we are | 
rest more in congregations than in a | 
denominational consciousness. We 
rally well when the national church | 
has a deficit, when there is a special 
need, either overseas or at home. 
But, at other times there is little con- | 
sciousness of The Presbyterian | 
Church in Canada as a national body, - 
and sometimes even a resentment of — 
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Not just 
anti-American? 


The Committee for International 
Affairs must think that Presbyterians 
are most gullible when they say that 
the diatribe they produce isn’t just 
anti-Americanism. A simple ploy to 
cover an anti-American/pro-commu- 
nist bias is to say, ‘‘The Politburo is 
unlikely to pay any attention.”’ 

It is commendable to lobby for 
peace in Nicaragua where Americans 
are indirectly involved, but to ignore 
the Afghanistan situation where So- 
viet forces are directly committing 
atrocities is sickening. (See ‘‘Af- 
ghanistan, The Horror Continues,”’ 
Reader’s Digest, August, 1986.) 

Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Religion and feminism 


I am fed up with the fad of femi- 
nism. It assumes that power of any 
kind (particularly the power division 
between the sexes) is a crucial issue. 
One can agree (as I do) that equality 
of male and female in all spheres of 
life (including the one of religious or- 
ganization) is the most desirable state 
of affairs and yet be strongly opposed 
(as I am) to militant lobbying tactics 
and powerplays, dead set on chang- 
ing the language of Bible and 
worship, as though gender desig- 
nation is a world-shaking rather than 
a trivial issue. 

Religion (not just Christianity, but 


WATSON’S WORLD 
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ITS GRATIFYING To KNOW 


LETTERS 


all major religions) is already funda- 
mentally on the feminine side of se- 
renity and peace rather than the more 
masculine mode of dynamism and 
aggression. Yet feminists don’t seem 
to be aware of this and adopt the 
power language and the stances of 
the masculine world. Religion tradi- 
tionally favours such values as pow- 
er-negation, love, altruism, caring, 
loyalty, commitment, faith, self-de- 
nial, forgiveness; congenial to a more 
feminine mode. Integrity, whole- 
ness, salvation, are usually closely 
associated with these values. By con- 
trast, religion has also been tradition- 
ally against the power-revelling, 
ruthless, machiavellian, cunning, 
self-assertive, calculating, tension- 
creating, oportunistic, competitive, 
manipulative ways, often prevailing 
in the aggressive, masculine dog-eat- 
dog world of commerce, politics and 
even academia. These ways are often 
associated with profit, progress, frag- 
mentation, moral breakdown, sin. 
Yet run-of-the-mill feminists seem 
to be hell-bent on promoting the 
norms inherent in the hard masculine 
world of intrigues and power abuse, 
thereby denying the very values 
which women better exemplify, and 
more importantly, the very values 
which are desperately needed for a 
better and saner society. Rather than 
join the fray, why don’t feminists 
choose the superior tactic of shaping 
a roomier niche for love and faith 
rather than hardness and power? A 


THAT THe VARIOUS AFRICAN 
DICTATORS 


ARE ANXIOUS “To BRING 
DEMOCRACY “To 
SovuTH AFRICA .. 


God who is perceived in narrow, sex- } 
ual terms (either a ‘he’ or a ‘she’) | 
could not possibly be the progenitor | 
of Jesus Christ, in whom ‘‘there is | 
neither male nor female (Gal. 
3:28),’’ who is ‘‘the author and fin- 
isher of our faith (Hebr. 12:2)’’ and 
who “‘is love (I John 4:8).”’ 


Hans Mol, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Why not mention the 
Christian Pavilion? 


In the July-August issue of The Re- | 
cord, Mr. Lloyd Robertson spoke of | 
the 1986 Expo in Vancouver in his 
column ‘‘Perspective.”’ 

This article could have been writ- 
ten just as well by any journalist, 
Christian or otherwise, in any publi- 
cation. There is nothing in it to indi- 
cate that it was meant for a religious 
or Christian publication. 

When The Record, like any other 
religious publication, is always short 
of space for articles close to its inter- | 
ests, how then does this article justify 
its appearance? | 

Furthermore, if he was to write | 
about Expo, why did he not talk | 
about the ‘‘Pavilion of Promise,’’ the | 
Christian pavilion? Did he see it? | 
That it was the only religious pavil- | 
ion in a great international exposition | 
is an achievement in itself: a chance | 
to witness to tens of thousands from | 
all over the world. That it was techni- | 
cally conceived and produced at a | 
level equal to that employed in any | 


Noel Watso 


ther pavilion, showed its relevancy, 
yr the relevancy of the Gospel in a re- 
narkable way. Finally, that it could 
yave happened at all, considering the 
pposition to having a Christian pa- 
rilion, is a story worth writing about 


F. Rex Werts, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Ed. Mr. Robertson chooses his own 
subjects, and is not under any obliga- 
‘ion to provide anything but his 
‘thoughts from his own ‘‘Perspec- 
tive.’’ There are 48 other pages, plus 
the inside covers that focus on specif- 
ically Christian concerns. Some- 
times, so does Mr. Robertson. The 
Record believes that his comment on 
various aspects of the passing scene, 
coming as they do from a talented 


and highly placed journalist, are of 


interest to most of our readers. Not 
everyone will enjoy everything equal- 
ly. 


“It is all Good 
Shepherding”’ 


When they leave home. . . 


This is the title of a message on the 
back of a calendar cover produced by 
the Board of Congregational Life. It 
deals with young people leaving 
home for further education and was 
recently used in our congregation. It 
set off a train of thoughts. 


Let me start with a personal expe- 
rience. In 1966 our second daughter, 
then just seventeen years old, won 
the McConnell Scholarship to go to 
McGill University. Of course, she 
was very excited and had no doubt in 
her mind but that she would go. At 
the time we lived in Regina, Sask., 
and, while very proud of her achieve- 
ment, were less than excited about 
her leaving. However, be it with ap- 
prehension, we decided to let her go. 
I asked our minister for the name and 


Name 
Address 
City. 


Province. 


A063186 


Send coupon to: World Vision Canada 
Box 2500, Streetsville PO. 
Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 


address of his colleague at the Pres- 
byterian church close to the McGill 
campus — a question which evident- 
ly puzzled him. So I explained that I 
wanted to write him and commend 
our daughter to the care of him and 
his congregation — something he 
seemed to find unusual. Nonetheless, 
I wrote the letter — alas, to little av- 
ail. 

We also implored our daughter to 
seek contact with the church in Mon- 
treal. Because of her promise to us, 
she, and a fellow student of similar 
background, made the effort. The ex- 
perience was a most disappointing 
one. The minister appeared too busy 
tending to his flock to notice the two 
teenage girls and there certainly was 
no other arrangement that day to wel- 
come them. They tried once more 
with equally disappointing experi- 
ences. Our daughter has not attended 
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Reach out 


Through no fault of her own, Anna faces an uncertain 
future. With your help, however, she can be fed, educated, 
housed and, with good medical care, helped through 
the illnesses that wait for her. 

Best of all, your sponsorship gift will help not only Anna, 
but her whole community make a better life for them- 
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News? 


in Christ and reconciliation with 
God. In this we have presumed the 
bad news, that all have sinned and 
fallen short of God’s glory. Upon the 
truth of these interpretations of Good 
News and bad news rests the system- 
atic theology that creates a sin-re- 
demption model of salvation. But 
how often in our everyday rela- 
tionships do we actually hear the bad 
news in that way? In my life, the bad 
news has more often appeared like 
my co-worker’s black eye, and my 
proclaiming her forgiveness as much 
as tells her that the actual bad news 
she’s experiencing is not important to 
God. In daily life, our encounter with 
the bad news is simply not systemat- 
ic. The church needs to prepare her 
members for the great listening task 
ahead for those called to evangelize. 
In crusade evangelism the listening 
task is not as important, but in rela- 
tional evangelism (a truly inclusive 
ministry) not listening can effectively 
stop the whole process that God is 
initiating. From time to time we cer- 
tainly will hear a voice that wants 
forgiveness first and foremost, and in 
that situation our only faithful re- 
sponse is to proclaim the message of 
forgiveness in Jesus Christ. Some- 
times, however, hearing a need for 
forgiveness is our own theological in- 
terpretation of the specific bad news 
we encounter, and proclaiming for- 
giveness becomes an unfaithful re- 
sponse to God and the person. In re- 
membering the relationships between 
Yahweh and Israel, and Jesus and his 
world, we see that faithful responses 
to people’s bad news were varied. 
Yahweh and Jesus never dispensed 
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First the bad news 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT I 


Diane Strickland 


|e going to work and seeing a co-worker wearing sunglasses because 
her husband had given her a black eye. She wore sunglasses so much that 
summer that I never learned the real colour of her eyes. It was the first time a 
person’s bad news left me, a bearer of the Good News, speechless. Ten years 
later her bad news still cuts into my heart, and probably God’s heart too. Ten 
years later, am I any more able to ‘‘bear’’ the bad news as well as the Good 


In undertaking evangelism we have understood the Good News as forgiveness 


. to hear fully the 
bad news, to risk 
losing God in order 
for a new 
revelation of his 


salvation to come to 
both bearer and 
receiver. 


with the particularities of anybody’s 
bad news in order to be systematic. 
The message of salvation brought by 
God was always broad enough and 
powerful enough to ‘‘bear’’ the bad 
news as it was found and known. As 
members of the Body of Christ, be- 
ing formed in his image, we must be- 
come more sensitive to the particular- 
ities of the bad news, not less sensi- 
tive. Only then will relational evan- 
gelism move faithfully into 
contextual relevance. 

Being in touch with the bad news 
is made easy by the communication 


Diane Strickland is on contract with the Board 


networks in the West. The media 
give us detailed pictures of life 
abroad and life in our own backyard. 
We know well that the bad news not 
only travels fast but often. Perhaps 
you, like me, feel overwhelmed at 
the bad news in people’s lives and the 
imperfect structures of society. It | 
seems too much ever to be addressed 
by the Good News. This does not im- 
ply a lack of faith. Rather we must 
listen well enough to hear fully the 
bad news, to risk losing God in order 
for a new revelation of his salvation 
to come to both bearer and receiver. | 
Just when we think we’ve heard it 
all, both bad news and Good News, 
we turn a corner and find a whole 
new direction to both. 

Ten years ago I was too afraid to 
listen to my co-worker’s story of bad |} 
news that lay behind her black eye. | 
All I knew about salvation was the 
promise of being forgiven. Although | 
there would be a time and place for 
that message in this woman’s life, it | 
belonged in another moment of min-— 
istry. Ten years later I am still afraid, © 
but more out of respect for the wom-_ 
an’s pain than out of any sense that | 
the Good News of Jesus Christ does | 
not respond to her specific bad news. 
The difference means that I will lis- | 
ten. I will not presume by interpret- | 
ing the bad news and responding to | 
my interpretation. The good news | 
here is that God does not need an in- | 
terpreter. i 

Relational evangelism is an act of | 
faith. We dare to know the bad news | 
of a person’s life. We dare to bear it | 
with them in the name of Christ. We } 
dare to become the bearers of Good } 
News that is sometimes news even | 
for us. Let us go out in faith and with 
confidence enough to hear first . . . 
the bad news. oF 


of Congregational Life as a Researcher/Writer 
in Evangelism. She is a recent graduate of | 
Knox College, and a candidate for ordination. 


Rhodri W. Liscombe 


All creation too! 


creation waits with eager longing for 
the revealing of the Sons of God. . . 
because the creation itself will be set 
free from its bondage to decay and 
obtain the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.”’ The Greek word here 
translated as ‘‘creation’’ signifies the 
whole of creation, not merely its hu- 
man inhabitants. Furthermore, the 


| \ \ } hy is there an article on animals in a church magazine? Of the many 

possible responses, the most succinct is that Christian compassion is in- 
divisible and so the Christian must show care and compassion for all of God’s 
creation. 

Amongst believers today, an increasing number realize that our faith, if it is to 
be truly Christlike, should include concern for animals. After all, if God cares for 
a sparrow (Luke 12:6) so must we. This realization has been slow to develop, 
just as awareness of the evils of slavery brought little response for many centuries 
after Christ taught the real meaning a 


of love. As Anthony Brown wrote in 
Who Cares for Animals? ‘*. . . cruel- 
ty in our times, as in Ancient Rome is 
largely a matter of acquiescence.”’ 
This, however, is no excuse for 
Christians to remain silent in the face 
of serious and continuing abuse of 
any part of God’s creation. 

References to the requirement that 
animals be treated humanely are to be 
found in the Old Testament (Deut. 
25:4; 22:10) but they are cited much 
less often than the assertion that God 
has given man dominion over all liv- 
ing creatures. We accept this ques- 
tionable translation and cling to the 
alleged statement from Genesis yet 
pay scant attention to the equally rel- 
evant parable in Luke 21:33-41. 

Strangely, some of the Eastern re- 
ligions, which lay little stress on 
love, appear to revere all life more 
than most Christians. They feel ‘‘that 
some particle of the divine nature ex- 
ists in every aspect of creation”’ 
(Brown, op cit). Still, God’s concern 
for even a sparrow is significant and 
the consequences far-reaching. If he 
cares what happens to one of these 
seemingly insignificant little crea- 
tures, can we doubt that he is also in- 
terested in how we exercise our God- 
given power over these same crea- 
tures? 


The Christian Church has too sel- 
dom stressed this aspect of man’s 
stewardship, although throughout the 
Christian era there have been in- 
stances of loving compassion to- 
wards animals shown by servants of 
God: St. Giles, who tended hand- 
icapped people, was injured while 


” helping a wounded bird; St. Mona- 
cella, of Wales, shielded a hare from 


its hunters; and St. Cuthbert be- 
friended many animals but especially 
otters. Most famous of all is St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi who, as a young man, 
worked in a leper colony before 
founding his own order and calling 
all animals his brothers. Some may 
smirk at his preaching to birds and 
other animals but today, when sci- 
ence reveals surprising details about 
plant reactions to external stimuli, it 
may be that St. Francis was compre- 
hending and demonstrating Divine 
Truth. Again, the grief of the white 
horse of Iona just before the death of 
St. Columba, its master, reveals 
something of the perceptive power of 
a horse and illuminates the character 
of that great saint. 

Of course, Aquinas, Descartes and 
many others have denied that animals 
have souls. Their lack of spirituality 
contrasts with that of St. Paul who 
wrote (Romans 8:9-21) ‘‘. . . For the 


blessing awaiting the sons of God is 
not one which would operate only 
during the brief life of a creature on 
this planet. 

Certainly Paul believed in a 
continuing life for all God’s creation 
and recognized that we shall be held’ 
responsible to the Almighty for our 
treatment of his creatures. This real- 
ization probably explains why it was 
a clergyman, the Rev. Arthur 
Broome, vicar of St. Mary’s in 
Bromley London, who convened the 
meeting at which the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals was incorporated, in June, 
1824. Shortly afterwards he was able 
to report that the rector of Maryle- 
bone had promised to preach a serv- 
ice against cruelty to animals. How 
many would do that today? If only 
the old saw were true — ‘‘For things 
have come to such a pass that man 
cannot wallop his own jackass.”’ 

However, increasing concern 
about abuse and mistreatment of ani- 
mals may mean that long-overdue re- 
forms will soon be enacted. The 
voice of Christ, through his Church, 
can hasten that day for as Coleridge 
wrote — 

‘‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


O 


scotia hoy sills peat ET ea 
Dr. Rhodri W. Liscombe, an Anglican, is an 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, specializing in the 
History of Architectural Design. Dr. Roy M. 
Strang, a Presbyterian elder, is the Executive 
Director of the Forest Research Council of 
British Columbia. 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


ore Hodgson 


The view from the pew 


oe I have this problem.”’ 
‘**You can’t go around saying things like that! . . . [It’s unpatriotic,’’ he 
added. 

All I said was, “‘Look at this neat comment in The Globe and Mail: ‘no-man’s 
land in World War I was the space between the German and French lines... .’ 
Should I have said no-person’s land?”’ 

*‘No, no, no. . . you were making fun of World War. . . 

‘*What I said was, in World War I no-man’s land was the space between the 


9 


two front lines — a distance of a few 
hundred metres in which everything 
was totally devastated — typically, a 
field. In World War III no-man’s 
land will be Canada, including the 
Canadian arctic islands and all the 
water around them. And don’t forget 
25 million people — _ including 
50,000 people in the north of Cana- 
da, like in the Arctic .... That 
doesn’t sound terribly funny.”’ 

‘*But you made a joke about it,”’ 
my friend persisted. ‘‘You said 


“If one doesn’t joke about this sort 
of thing, what can one do? You 
know, I suppose he/she could go off 
and check with the friendly neigh- 
bourhood psychiatrist and say, ‘I 
have this problem. . .’.”’ 

‘*And what is your problem?’’ 

‘Well, we seem to be in the no- 
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. when you get into 

the war business, 

the limiting rule 
seems to break down 


man’s land between two armed 
camps —camps that have an enor- 
mous Over-supply of fantastically de- 
structive weapons with nobody in 
control except empty-headed poli- 
ticlans and myopic generals... .”’ 
‘*Sure, but what’s your problem?”’ 
**.. . and these guys seem deter- 
mined to provoke each other into 
doing something totally — stupid 


“Of course, I understand, we all 
have our problems. What seems to be 
your problem?”’ 

*“Well, I’ve been invited to preach 
the sermon when the minister is away 
next month 2. 37” 

* Yesuyes, dan thine 

‘‘And I want to know if it’s worth 
the-trouble. 28 

“Yes, yes, please goon... . 

‘“*. . . Of putting a sermon togeth- 


° 


:° 


er, because no one will show up if the | 
day before they all got fried in a nu- 
clear exchange in this no-man’s 
land.”’ 

“Is that all! Look, I’ve hundreds 
of people in here every week with 
real problems, and you’re just worry- 
ing about something that might or | 
might not occur next month! Here, 
take this mimeographed handout and 
go on about your business. Prepare 
the sermon, preach it, and don’t let 
this nuclear nonsense worry you. If | 
all your people get fried, you will 
too, and you won’t have anything to— 
worry about. 

‘*Furthermore,’’ he said, “‘we can 
trust those in power to look after our 
best interests. Remember, we have 
experts who know best.”’ 


* 


* OK OK OK 


I suppose that’s my problem: I do 
not feel comfortable relying on the 
experts. Perhaps because I have been 
an expert in my own field, and I 
know the patent nonsense peddled in 
the name of truth. I know that self- 
centredness overrules objectivity, 
that self-interest comes first before 
altruism. I know that our judgment is | 
bent out of shape by considerations 
of personal benefit, job security, to- | 
tem-pole climbing, peer pressure and 
a million other things. 

Experts in the war business are like 
experts in the plumbing business. 
They analyze problems and fix leaks. 
They design new systems that look 
nicer and cost more, and they resent 
people looking over their shoulders 
saying, ‘‘Why don’t you do it this 
way?’’ They are terribly shaken by | 
people who dare to say, “‘I don’t 
need that kind of a system! I just 
want a tap that opens if and when I | 
need some water.’’ Or “‘Who says 
that I need it just because you say the | 
guy across the street has one?”’ | 

And in the war business, the ex- | 


verts tend to find bigger and bigger 
eaks to fix. Sometimes they have to 
‘reate the leaks before they can fix 
hem. 

Sometimes they fix the leaks be- 
ore they occur. 

After a while their equipment goes 
yut of style and they need new equip- 
nent, but the old tools don’t fit any- 
nore so they need new tools, but 
hen they need justification — and 
0int to the guy across the street. 

Plumbing, and all those other pro- 
fessions we engage in, are perfectly 
harmless. They may consume large 
quantitites of resources and person- 
power but they are not dangerous. 
Though they tend to run away with 
such resources, there seems always 
to be a limit of some kind when so- 
ciety comes in and says, in effect, 
“‘We simply cannot afford to put any 
more effort into this sort of thing. We 
need those resources more desperate- 
ly over in this other field of activ- 
ity.”’ 

Translation: ‘‘We will move the 
government subsidies and tax con- 
cessions from here to there.’’ 

And that’s probably all right, but 
when you get into the war business, 
the limiting rule seems to break 
down. There seems to be no time at 
which society says, “‘This is a totally 
unjustified allocation of resources, 
and furthermore, it is dangerous! We 
could destroy most of the people in 
the world, and the world itself!”’ 

But our capabilities for self-decep- 
tion are well developed, and we put 
that point aside as too upsetting and 
the experts get on with designing big- 
ger and better wars. 

The good news message does not 
allow us to put it aside. The experts 
of the day were denounced by Jesus 
Christ in favour of the widow, the 
dispossessed, the powerless, the or- 
dinary citizen of the day — everyone 
with a claim to the peace of the king- 
dom. 

O 


Mr. Hodgson is a semi-retired scientist/profes- 
sor in natural resources, engineering, space 
sciences, environmental protection and social 
sciences, in Canada and abroad. He is an elder 
at Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church in Cal- 
gary, Alberta, editor of Arctic and Information 
North at The University of Calgary. 
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by MARIA THIOLTAM 


‘You might as well spend it now 
because you can’t take it with 
you!’’ How often we hear words to 
this effect. 

When death comes, we no long- 
er need money or the material 
things it can buy. The only thing 
that counts at that time is the good 
we have done in life. And this, we 
can take with us! 

The ravages of war, the suffer- 
ing caused by natural disasters 
(drought, earthquakes, etc.), and 
the hardships brought on by injus- 
tice and exploitation are felt in 
many parts of the world. This has 
resulted in untold misery for the 
poor, who suffer the most because 
they are the most vulnerable. 
Those who have gone to their as- 
sistance are pleading for your fi- 
nancial aid in this work. “Inasmuch 
as you have done it unto one of 
these the least of my brethren, you 
have done it unto Me’’. When your 
times comes to go before the 
Judgment Seat of God, have 
something to take with you by 


to the resident or spouse. 


Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 


are yet to be. 


FACILITIES INCLUDE: Auditorium @ Main Dining Room 

Underground Parking @ Laundry @ Grocery Store @ Hairdresser 
Garden Terraces @ Games and Crafts Room @ Exercise Room 
Christie Gardens — effectively meeting the physical, social and 
spiritual needs of seniors. Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 


Central West Toronto. 


For more information (416) 530-1330 
600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 
(5 minutes by bus from Bloor Subway Line or St. Clair streetcars.) 
Special federally assisted rates are available, based on tenant's income. 
OPERATED BY CONCERNED CHRISTIAN BUSINESSMEN Z 


Fil 


You can take it with you 


Advertisement 


Welcome Home. 


A warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 
beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 

To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Medium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a comfort 


helping in this work now. 

If you are already doing so 
through another relief organiza- 
tion, congratulations ... and 
please continue to do so. But if you 
have no way to channel your fi- 
nancial assistance to the needy, 
‘The Call of Poor’ (P.O. Box 117, 
St. Norbert, Manitoba, R3V 1L5) 
will be honoured and grateful to do 
it for you. It is associated with mis- 
sionaries and humanitarian work- 
ers involved in helping the poor in 
some 75 countries, and as all of its 
work is done on a voluntary basis, 
no salaries are paid — neither here 
nor overseas. As for its day to day 
operating expenses, these are all 
absorbed by a group of friends. 
The bottom line is that your entire 
tax-deductible gift will be used ex- 
clusively for the well-being of those 
who are in desperate need. Thank 
you for caring, and may the Lord, 
who became poor by choice, bless 
you abundantly and remember 
your compassion when you come 
into His Kingdom. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


John Turner’s November date 


from the public perceptions of their 
leader, apparent in a plethora of 
polls, than from any number of 
bumptious recalcitrants inside the 
hall. Those polls point to first place 
public support for the party but less 
enthusiasm for John Turner. They 
have Liberal opponents among the | 


E ighteen months ago in this space, your humble correspondent observed that 
Liberal leader John Turner had a year of testing ahead of him to prove his 
worthiness as the person best equipped to lead the federal party back to power. 
This month, delegates to a policy convention in Ottawa will be asked to vote on 
whether they wish to hold a leadership contest. A majority “‘yes’’ response 
would signal a rejection of John Turner and a date would be set for a full-blown 
leadership convention. Turner would then have to decide whether he wished to 
enter the race himself, thus following the pattern established by former Conser- 


vative leader Joe Clark in 1983. You 
may remember that Clark decided to 
run, following what he considered a 
poor showing on a leadership review 
vote. Party delegates subsequently 
rejected him for Brian Mulroney. 

But under the Liberals, that sce- 
nario is far from certain as delegates 
prepare to assemble in the national 
capital. While there is some agoniz- 
ing over Turner’s acceptability as 
leader, the majority of Liberals are 
inclined to give him another chance. 
They appreciate John Turner’s dil- 
igence in rebuilding the party follow- 
ing the crushing election defeat of 
1984, a process still unfinished. 
More important, they don’t want to 
be seen to fall victim to what they de- 
scribe as the ‘‘Tory disease’’ that af- 
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. . Turner supporters 
will have to persuade 
the doubters, and 
derail potential 

trouble-makers . 


flicted the Progressive Conservative 
Party in the wake of John Diefenbak- 
er. The Tories kept switching lead- 
ers, from Diefenbaker to Robert 
Stanfield to Joe Clark to Brian Mul- 
roney, in a desperate attempt to find a 
winner. Political veterans have often 
said that the internal divisions created 
in the process probably hurt them 
with the voters more than the new 
faces helped them. 

Still, the Turner supporters will 
have to persuade the doubters, and 
derail potential trouble-makers, if the 
leader is to win a truly renewed man- 
date that will carry him into the next 
election campaign against the Con- 
servatives with the party fully united 
behind him. Their obstacles in 
achieving that goal will come more 


Tories and the NDP rubbing their 
hands and believing that their own 
best chances remain firm as long as 
Turner is leader. 

Then there is the problem of the 
‘‘Rainmaker’’ or ‘‘Painmaker,’’ as 
some Liberals have taken to calling 
their former top strategist, Senator 
Keith Davey. During the Pearson and 
Trudeau years he made “‘loyalty to 
the leader’’ a personal motto and a lot 
of party members are fuming over his 
public utterances and book reve- 
lations that could damage the stand- 
ing of John Turner among delegates 
to the convention, and perhaps ulti- 
mately hurt the party’s election 
chances. In fairness to Senator Da- 
vey, he hasn’t rejected the leader out 
of hand, either in his book or public 
statements. His support could be 
called lukewarm at best, and he 
wants Turner to become more re- 
form-minded, a quality the leader 
hasn’t displayed sufficiently to please 
the Senator. Given Davey’s high pro- 
file, it probably will be important for 
Turner supporters to get him onside 
before the convention votes. 

Barring major slip-ups or unfore- 
seen convention challenges, John 
Turner’s chances of surviving the 
first real test of his leadership look 
good; as long as you remember that 
in politics it’s not wise to bet the 
mortgage on what you thought was a 
sure thing. In a short time we’ll know 
whether Turner’s November date 
with his party will vault him into a 
new springtime or simply mark the 
beginning of a long, cold political 
winter. 
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Growing Views 


AN ALTERNATE APPROACH 
TO CHURCH GROWTH 


Commit\©* 
UBURBAN OUTREACH 


Over the past several decades, most 
f our national church growth re- 
yurces have been directed toward the 
stablishment of new congregations in 
iburbia, where the homeowners 
sually represented our traditional 
resbyterian base — white, Anglo-Sax- 
n, Protestant. The church merely fol- 
ywed her people to the urban fringe, 
vith the result that extension work has 
ttracted the same racial community as 
; found in most of our older congrega- 
ons. 


THNIC CHURCHES 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
as also given priority to the constitut- 
ng of ethnic congregations. We have 
yeen particularly successful in organiz- 
ng churches in the Korean, Indian, Tai- 
vanese and Chinese communities. 


AN ALTERNATE APPROACH 


Can we really be faithful to our com- 
nission to minister to all people by em- 
shasizing our Scottish-Irish ethnicity, while consciously 
yr unconsciously demanding that other racial groups in 
-anada do likewise? Integrating other ethno-cultural 
groups into our congregations will mean grappling with 
new understandings, experiencing tensions and change, 
but what richness and variety can ensue when such gifts 
are shared in worship and service! 


MODEL FOR CHANGE 


Within a few feet of City Hall in downtown Hamilton, 
Ontario, the congregation of MacNab Street Presbyteri- 
an Church has purposefully sought to grow through a 
ministry to people of various ethnic backgrounds. Its 
buildings, constructed in Scottish Gothic design 132 
years ago, were used, almost exclusively, by families of 
British ancestry. Beginning in the 1970s, ‘‘new”’ Canadi- 
ans were intentionally invited to share in the congreg- 
tion’s life on every level. The result is a Session com- 
posed of Black, Indian and Chinese ruling elders. A myr- 
iad of nationalities is represented in the choirs, boards, 
teaching staff, YPS, etc., with over sixty per cent of the 


Indore, India. 


Dr. John A. Johnston, minister of MacNab Church, presents a cheque for $1200. to 
the Rev. Jalal Daniel of the Asian Christian Fellowship, while Lisa Abraham looks on. 
The money is to provide scholarships for Bhil-speaking nurses-in-training in Jobat and 


church school having a non-white background. 

How does this happen? 
(1) INTERNATIONALITY The congregation must 
want to grow through the integration of people of differ- 
ent backgrounds and perceptions. 
(2) OPENNESS A willingness to accept as valid dif- 
ferent forms of witness, worship and mission. There must 
be an earnest desire to learn, experiment and participate 
in the Christian life experiences of others. 
(3) ADAPTABILITY A readiness to change in seeking 
to meet the needs of the community. Organization, be- 
nevolence, worship and witness may all be touched. In 
practical terms, can a congregation accept an Indian si- 
tar or steel drum alongside the bagpipes? Is Burns's 
Night sacrosanct? Can vocabulary include ‘“‘ashram”’ as 
well as ““conventicle’’? Is a church able to incorporate 
the language of various ethno-cultural groups into its 
worship, and not consider translation a luxury? Can the 
love of Christ be expressed in new, and as MacNab 
Church has found, exciting ways leading to growth? 


Think on these things. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 17 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111 
Hazel M. Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


What does the Bibl 


by Charles H. H. Scobie 


ne day, Luke’s Gospel tells us, after Jesus had been praying in a 
© peed place, one of his disciples approached him with a request: | 
Lord, teach us to pray .. .”’ (Luke: P71). This is «still a requess 
which many people make today: What is prayer? How do you go 
about it? How can prayer become a vital force in my life? 

What does the Bible have to say on this important topic? 


Practice, not theory Somewhat surprisingly, the Old 


In our readership sur- 
vey conducted some 
time ago, many of you 
expressed the wish to 
see more from the per- 
sonal computer/word- 
processor: . 1 0f) 43 Dr: 
Charles Scobie, a min- 
ister of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies at Mt. Allison 
University, Sackville, New Brunswick. 

I am very pleased that Dr. Scobie has 
responded to your encouragement with a 
new series “What does the Bible say 

. about ” This feature is the 
first in the series and the subject is pray- 


Cr: JRD 
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Testament has remarkably little in the way of formal teaching 
on prayer; what it does do repeatedly is to portray individuals 
at prayer and it frequently records the actual words of such 
prayers. If it is short on theory, it is long on practice and pre- 
fers to teach by example. 

Prayer could be defined as dialogue with God, and in Gen. 
18:22-33 for example, we have a record of Abraham’s dia- 
logue with God over the fate of the city of Sodom. Moses pro- 
vides an outstanding example: from his call at the Burning 
Bush onwards (Ex. 3) we find him both speaking and listening 
to God in prayer. Often Moses intercedes with God on behalf 
of the rebellious Israelites, as in agony of heart he pleads for 
God’s mercy (Ex. 32:30-32; Deut. 9:18-20). 

So often we think of prayer as asking God for what we want. 
The story of the boy Samuel in the temple at Shiloh is a classic 
example of prayer as listening to God. We tend to say, ‘‘Hear, 
Lord, for your servant speaks.’” What Samuel learned (after 
three false starts) was that the correct response to God’s call is 
to say, “Speak, Lord, for your servant hears.’’ Only then can 
God’s plan and purpose be revealed. (See I Sam. 3). 

David was a person of prayer: see for example the sponta- 
neous outburst with which he responds to God’s promise that 


; 


y.. . about prayer? 


future kings would come from his 
> (Il Sam. 7:18-29). The Psalms 
stitute a great anthology of prayers; 
their many moods ranging from 
It and despair to praise and hope 
y have provided words for count- 
s folk as they prayed to God out of 
ir own particular situation and 
od. 

We are given some extraordinary 
mpses of the prophet Jeremiah as he 
estles with God in prayer. Almost 
ished by his load of responsibility, 
emiah accuses God of deceiving 
n and even curses the day he was 
rm; and yet he cannot give up his 
ssion, for he feels as it were a burn- 
fire in his bones (Jer. 20:7-18). 
Private prayer is never to be rigidly 
parated from the public prayers of 
rporate worship, for the Bible 
ows nothing of an individual believ- 
apart from the People of God. Re- 
ember Daniel in exile going to his 
stairs room with the windows open 
wards Jerusalem and praying there 
ree times a day. He was joining his 
ayers with those of God’s People in 
e Temple; the three times a day prob- 
ly corresponded to the main Temple 
crifices and services (Dan. 6:10). 


eaching and example When 
e come to the New Testament both 
e teaching and example of Jesus hold 
very special place. At the outset of 
is ministry, ‘‘in the morning, a great 
hile before day,’’ Jesus ‘‘rose and 
ent out to a lonely place, and there he 
rayed’’ (Mark 1:35). Again and again 
e read of Jesus taking time out for 
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What does the Bible say. . 


continued from previous page 


. about prayer? 


prayer; this is an aspect of his ministry which is particularly 
stressed in Luke’s Gospel. We may well ask: if Jesus 
needed to pray so constantly and regularly, can our need for 
prayer be any less? 

On eight occasions specific prayers of Jesus are quoted, 
and these passages will repay careful study. They are: 


John 11:41,42 
John 12:27,28 
John 17:1-26 

In addition, Jesus did give teaching on prayer: some of it 
is found in the Sermon on the Mount, in Matt. 6:5-15, and 
both Luke and Matthew record versions of ‘‘the Lord’s 
Prayer’’ (Matt. 6:9-13; Luke 11:2-4). 


1. Matt. 11:25,26//Luke 10:21 

2. Matt. 26:39//Mark 14:36//Luke 22:42 
Stet AKergo7 34 

4. Mark 15:34//Matt. 27:46 

J. uke 23:46 

6. 

ip 

8. 


Prayer in the Church A reading of the Book of Acts 
would quickly convince us that the early Church was born 
and developed in an atmosphere of prayer. Stephen’s prayer 
in Acts 7:60 shows the power of Jesus’ example; like his 
master, Stephen prays for those who put him to death (cf. 
Luke 23:34). 

Paul’s letters are filled with references to prayer, which 
obviously played a very key role in Paul’s own life. For ex- 
ample, he tells the Thessalonians, ‘‘we give thanks to God 
always for you all, constantly mentioning you in our pray- 

rs’’ (I Thess. 1:2). He encourages his readers to ‘‘pray 
constantly’’ (I Thess. 5:17, and he often requests their pray- 
ers (e.g., Rom. 15:30-32). A surprising amount of the 
material in Paul’s letters is actually in the form of prayers. 


Access to God Perhaps the dominant note in the New 
Testament is that of access to God; any and every believer 
can come freely and fearlessly into the presence of God in 
prayer. 

Not that this emphasis is lacking in the Old Testament, 
but it is Jesus who gives the greatest assurance of access to 
God. It is he who encourages us to ‘‘ask ... seek... 
knock’’ in the assurance that God will respond (Matt. 
7:7//Luke 11:9). Prayer, of course, has to be made in faith: 
‘Therefore I tell you, whatever you ask in prayer, believe 
that you will receive it, and you will’? (Mark 11:24//Matt. 
21:22). Several of Jesus’ parables drive home this point but 
it is very important to note that they use the ‘Show much 
more’’ technique. God is not reluctant to respond, but if an 
unjust judge will vindicate a widow who keeps pestering 
him, how much more will God vindicate his people who cry 
to him for help? (Luke 18:1-8). And if a householder, snug 
in bed, will eventually get up to answer the need of a neigh- 
bour, how much more will God respond to the needs of his 
children? (Luke 11:5-8). 

The same point is made in a different way in the Letter to 
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the Hebrews when it talks of how all Christians are able 
‘draw near’’ to God. If God is the Creator and Ruler of thi 
vast universe how can he possibly be concerned with indi 
vidual human beings? And if he is the high and holy one 
how could he possibly receive weak and imperfect and sin 
ful creatures like ourselves? It is Jesus, says Hebrews, the 
great High Priest, who bridges the gap between God and 
mankind. On the one hand, having lived here on earth he 
can sympathize with our weaknesses, but on the other, he is 
now at the right hand of God and has thus opened up for us 
‘‘a new and living way’’ into God’s presence (Heb. 10:20). 
If we can say so without irreverence, what Jesus gives us is 
a ‘hotline to heaven.’ In Jesus we have a friend at court. It is 
as if the humblest subject in the land was guaranteed admis- 
sion to the royal palace and access to the monarch at any 
time. **Let us then with confidence draw near to the throne 
of grace, that we may receive mercy and find grace to help 
in time of need’’ (Heb. 4:16). : 
The language of prayer To those who think that you 
have to learn some special kind of language in order to pray, 
the biblical evidence may come as something of a surprise. 

**Vouchsafe to us thy servants . is the language of the 
King James Version, but it is not the way people speak to- 
day, and it is not the way people prayed in biblical times ei- 
ther. While a certain level of dignity and reverence is re 
quired in public worship, what strikes us about many of the 
private prayers in the Old Testament is the simple and 
straightforward and even bold way in which individuals 
speak with God. Abraham’s prayer concerning the fate of 
Sodom in Genesis 18:22-33 sounds a bit like the kind of 
bargaining that goes on in an oriental marketplace. Moses 
was not past complaining to God (Ex. 5:22,23, 33:12,13), 
or letting God know he was fed up being a nursemaid to the 
people of Israel (Num. 11:11,12). And the Psalmist is not 
past crying to God, *‘Waken up! Why are you sleeping, 0 
Lord?’’ (Ps. 44:23). There is a refreshing candour about 
many biblical prayers. 

There are two very striking features about the eight pray- 
ers of Jesus listed above. One, of course, is their brevity (six 
of the eight consist of one sentence!; John 17:1-26 is the ex- 
ception that proves the rule). Prayer does not need to consist 
of a long tra-la. ‘‘In praying do not heap up empty phrases 
as the Gentiles do; for they think they will be heard for their 
many words’’ (Matt. 6:7). Compare Mark 12:40//Luke 
20:47 which condemns those who ‘‘for a pretence make 
long prayers.’’ Note also how short the model prayer of Je- 
sus (the Lord’s Prayer) is. 

The other notable feature of the recorded prayers of Jesus 
is the way he addresses God. In seven out of the eight pray- 
ers God is called *‘Father.’’ This is true of John’s Gospel as 
well as the others (“‘father’’ actually occurs six times in 
John 17:1-26). ‘‘Father’’ represents the Aramaic word 
‘*Abba’’ (as in Mark 14:36 and parallels; cf. Gal. 4:6 and 
Rom. 8:15). This is the familiar term used within the family 
circle by a young child (like “‘daddy’’ or ‘*papa’’) and was 
not used in prayer in contemporary Judaism. Nothing dem- 
onstrates more clearly that the language of private prayer 
does not have to be elaborate, and certainly does not have to 
be archaic; rather it should be simple, natural and direct. 


Prayer does 
not need to 
consist of a 
long tra-la. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the most 
mmon posture for prayer in the Bible is standing, with the 
ms outstretched, and looking upwards — a remarkably 
Id position at a time when subjects were usually expected 
grovel in the dirt and lick the boots of a king or emperor. 
3am. 1:26 for example speaks of Hannah ‘“‘standing . . . 
aying to the Lord,’’ and Jesus assumes that this is the 
ual posture; ‘‘whenever you stand praying, forgive’’ 
fark 11:25). With this posture is associated the idea of 
ifting up hands’’ to God (e.g., Ps. 141:2; | Tim. 2:8). 
here kneeling is mentioned it may denote a specially in- 
nse form of prayer, e.g., as with Solomon in I Kings 8:54, 
Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane (Luke 22:41; cf. 
att. 26:39, Mark 14:35). 


ypes of prayer In private as in public prayer we can 
entify certain types. Thanksgiving is an obvious one: no 
1e should enter God’s presence without being thankful for 
| the gifts we have received. ‘‘O give thanks to the Lord, 
rhe is good. . .’’ (Ps. 106:1). A number of Psalms focus 
most entirely on thanksgiving (e.g., Ps. 118,124,136), 
1d in Paul’s letters the opening greeting is almost always 
lowed by a prayer of thanksgiving (e.g., I Thess. 1:2,3; 1 
or. 1:4-9; Phil. 1:3-5). 

Confession of sin is another essential element in prayer. 
or examples see the ‘‘penitential psalms’’ such as Ps. 32, 
1, 130. In the last analysis, none of us can identify with the 
harisee who boasted of his piety; we must side with the 
x-collector who could only cry out, ‘‘God, be merciful to 
ie a sinner!’’ (Luke 18:9-14). 

In prayers of petition we ask God for help. What are 
sually called the ‘‘psalms of lament’’ are actually prayers 
) God for deliverance. Jesus encourages us to ask God to 
ipply all our needs, physical (daily bread) as well as spiri- 
ial (forgiveness). 

If prayer is focused only on our own needs, it soon be- 
omes selfish; hence the importance of prayers of interces- 
ion or prayers for others. Great Old Testament figures like 
Aoses and Jeremiah frequently prayed for the people, and 
aul in his letters is constantly praying for the needs of oth- 
rs. 


Jnanswered prayer Some biblical texts taken in iso- 
ation can be downright misleading. ‘‘Ask, and it will be 


given you’’ could sound as if prayer was a tap which can be 
turned on at any time to get whatever we want. Does God 
always answer prayer? 

It may surprise some people to discover that there are 
passages in the Bible where God flatly says he will not an- 
swer prayer. Mic. 3:4 says ‘‘Then they will cry to the Lord, 
but he will not answer them.’’ But read on to discover why: 
‘*He will hide his face from them at that time because they 
have made their deeds evil.’’ The context shows that it is 
those who deliberately practise injustice and exploit the 
people who cannot expect to pray and be answered. 

Even more startling are the number of reported cases of 
apparently unanswered prayer. Consider two notable ones 
from the Old Testament, and two from the New Testament. 

Near the end of his life Moses prayed that he might be 
allowed to enter the promised land (Deut. 3:25). But this re- 
quest was refused: Moses was permitted to view the Holy 
Land from the top of Mount Nebo, but not to enter it (Deut. 
32:48-52). 

In II Sam. 12 the child born to David and Bathsheba fell 
ill and David prayed for his recovery. The prayer however 
was not answered and a week later the child died. 

Paul tells in II Cor. 12:7,8 of praying for the removal of 
his ‘‘thorn in the flesh,’’ probably some painful recurring 
illness. ‘‘Three times I besought the Lord about this, that it 
should leave me,’’ he says, but this did not happen. 

Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane was a prayer that he might 
be spared suffering and death. ‘‘Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to you; remove this cup from me’’ (Mark 14:36). 
yet the cup of suffering was not removed and Jesus went on 
to his death. 

In each of these cases it is clear that it was not God’s will 
that the request be granted. Prayer is not so much getting 
God to do what we want as it is getting us to do what God 
wants. It is not necessarily God’s will that we get what we 
have set our heart on (Moses), or be spared bereavement 
(David), or be free from bodily weaknesses (Paul), or avoid 
suffering (Jesus). We must also quote the second half of Je- 
sus’ prayer: ‘‘Nevertheless not my will, but yours be done”’ 
(Luke 22:42), a proviso which we should add to all our 
prayers. 

Are these in fact really examples of ‘‘unanswered”’ pray- 
er? A student who had done almost no work all year re- 
solved to pray that she would pass her final exams. She 
failed. Later she met a friend who asked, ‘‘Well, did God 
answer your prayer?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the student, ‘“*God 
did answer my prayer, and the answer was ‘No!’ ”’ It is 
more accurate then to say that in the biblical view God al- 
ways hears and answers those who pray in good faith, but 
sometimes the answer has to be ‘‘No,”’ if the request is not 

in accordance with God’s will for us. 

Paul’s prayer is also instructive. His painful illness was 
not removed, but God did answer his prayer and Paul re- 
cords the answer for us: ‘‘God said to me, ‘My grace is suf- 
ficient for you, for my power is made perfect in weak- 
ness’ ’’ (II Cor. 12:9). The Bible assures us that while God 
may not remove sickness and suffering he will give us the 
strength to rise above them. 


O 
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NANJING ’86 


| N | mid-May of this year, three Canadian Presbyterians took part in a con- 

ference in Nanjing, People’s Republic of China. The conference, 
known simply as Nanjing 86, was called by the National Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in the USA (NCCCUSA) and took as its theme ‘‘Ecumenical Shar- 
ing: A New Agenda,’’ a theme chosen in order to have the participants explore 
‘temerging relations (sic) in the Church ecumenical within a world of increasing 
discrepancy and imbalance of resources.’’ Not only ecumenical conferences, but 
lofty-purpose meetings of all kinds tend to talk like 
that. I suppose that it sounds better than “‘what do 
member denominations of the Church family do when 
some are rich and getting richer and others are poor 
and are likely to stay that way.”’ 

The following report is culled from the impressions 
of our three delegates, printed in reports to the Board 
of World Mission. Our delegates were: Tamiko Cor- 
bett, past Chairperson of the Board; Glen Davis, As- 
sociate Secretary with responsibilities for Overseas 
Relations, and Patti Talbot, who also attended on be- 
half of the Board of World Mission. 

Their reviews of the conference were decidedly 
mixed. They all felt that there was an obvious incon- 
gruity in holding such a conference in Nanjing’s mod- 
ern, world-class hotel, the euphoniously named **Jin- 
gling Hotel.’’ Moreover, of the 130 (Davis’s esti- 
mate) or 150 (Talbot’s) delegates, well over 70 per 
cent of them were from the United States or non- 
Third World countries. According to the reports, the 
Canadian role was somewhat ambiguous. Mrs. Cor- 
bett’s report expresses the concern that they were not 
included in the orientation session which was avail- 
able to all other participants. Ms. Talbot raised the 
question: ‘‘Were we there as — participants? — 
guests? — observers? I ask this as a Canadian, whose 
background shares many of the socio-cultural givens 
of American society. Asian participants, whose reali- 
ty is very different from that of the USA, were asking 
similar questions as the consultation progressed, in a 
much stronger way.’ The strongest comments on 
this, and other aspects of the conference, came from 
Mr. Davis. Referring to the imbalance in the dele- 
gations, he said *‘This imbalance became, for me, just one more example of the 
gross imbalance in the control of the world’s resources, not to mention the 
church’s resources. In the first two days the message seemed to be: “Listen to the 
poor; listen to the Third World; learn; be converted; find the true meaning of mu- 
tual sharing; discover what it means to receive for a change.’ The message was 
good and necessary, but the make-up and format of the conference . . . made it 
impossible to take that message and do something with it.”’ 

The theme of the ‘conversion’ of the West was reiterated in more than one in- 
stance. One unidentified participant is quoted by Patti Talbot as saying ‘‘We who 
claim to have a gospel to share with others have substituted for the gospel a ‘non- 
gospel’ of individual salvation, prosperity and eternal hope.’’ Glen Davis, re- 
flecting on the charge that the church in the West is more used ‘“‘to playing the 
role of the benevolent master than that of the suffering servant’’ comes to the 
conclusion ‘*. . . that there is a desperate need for a new evangelization of Ca- 


T. Corbett 


P. Talbot 
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nadian and North American society by 
our sisters and brothers in the Third 
World. Our affluent life-style, our po- 
litical priorities and our economic sys- 
tem all militate against our being able 
to hear the Gospel. Our primary need 
is to receive the Gospel from our sis- 
ters and brothers who have heard and 
understood and know that we need to 
be liberated from our imprisonment in 
a form of Christianity that is not just a 
perversion of the Gospel, but is actual- 
ly anti-Christian (Ed. italics mine). 
The question then that must be on a 
new agenda for the future is this: ‘Who 
will evangelize us, and will we have 
ears to hear when the messengers 
come?’ ’’ There seemed to be a differ- 
ence of opinion on the question of cor- 
recting the imbalance in resources be- 
tween churches, indeed, there was 
some uncertainty expressed as to just 
what constituted ‘‘resources.’’ Bishop 
Ting, of the Chinese Christians, was 
not as keen an internationalist as some 
of the others quoted. He saw nation- 
hood, and nationalism ‘‘. . . not (as) 
an eternal category, but for the present 
very essential.’’ (Corbett) Embracing 
the Three-Self Movement of the 
Chinese Church — self-propagation, 
self-government, self-support — he 
very politely and in various ways 
seemed to be telling the westerners: we 
don’t need your money. ‘North 
Americans and Europeans are too eag- 
er to ask ‘What can we do for you?” 
Don’t let your virtue be our stumbling 
block.’’ Mrs. Corbett reports that 
Bishop Ting backed up his emphasis 
on self-sufficiency by telling the con- 
ference that churches are being built or 
reopened at the rate of one per day. 
There is only one Protestant national 
seminary, in Nanjing, and eight other 
regional or municipal Bible Schools. 
There are 160 registered students, one- 
third of them women. Of the 400 ap- 
plicants for training this year, only one 
in ten was chosen. There are, accord- 
ing to Bishop Ting, over 40,000 per- 
sons taking correspondence courses in 
theology. In spite of the emphasis on 
the essential ‘Chineseness’ of th 


Christian church, and on the Three- 
Self Movement, Bishop Ting, in pri- 
vate conversation with Mrs. Corbett, 
said he would welcome the initiative 
of the Board of World Mission in its 
tention to appoint an Area Mission- 
ary for China. (The Board has an Area 
Missionary for Central America, and 
is in the process of appointing an Area 
Missionary for Africa.) 

In contrast to Bishop Ting and the 
Chinese Christians, Dr. Tissa Balasu- 
riya of Sri Lanka suggested ‘‘an inter- 
national income tax based on the gross 
national product of each country and 
the ratio of land to population.’’ (Da- 
vis) Dr. Balasuriya also felt that the 
churches should lead the way in re- 
dressing imbalances: ‘*... he chal- 
lenged the First World Mission Board 
representatives to direct 75 per cent of 
all resources of money and personnel 
that are now allocated for world mis- 
sion toward educating and converting 
the unjust in the West.”’ 

Talk about ‘‘resources’’ and *‘shar- 
ing’’ brought forth several attitudes. 
Argentinian theologian Jose Miguel 


Bishop K. H. Ting presided over the closing Communion at the ‘Nanjing 86°’ conference. 


Bonino pointed out resources in the 
Third World which he called “‘gifts of 
the poor.’ *‘... We have gifts of 
fellowship and suffering and joy. The 
poor can enjoy the small victories of 
day-to-day survival. We have a lively 
hymnody, the characteristics of which 
are not complaint and despair, but joy 
and hope.’’ (Davis) Mr. Davis also 
quotes a Chinese participant: “‘I can 
share my experience, my love, my 
time. But these are things which can- 
not be given and received as material 
resources can, but they can _ be 
shared.”’ 

In his own comment, Mr. Davis 
warns that money is still an unavoid- 
able necessity, but that ‘‘Ecumenical 
sharing means not only sending money 
and personnel, but actual participation 
in the struggle of the people . . . . part 
of the reality of ecumenical sharing 
which must be recognized is the guilt 
of the rich and the need of the poor. 
The guilt of those who have too much 
creates a compulsion to give. The need 
of those who have too little makes it 
impossible for the recipients to refuse. 


Photo credit: Patti Talbot 


But this makes the receiver account- 
able to the giver, which reinforces a 
system of domination.”’ 

In company with most conferences 
of this kind, there were those frus- 
trated with the lack of ‘concrete re- 
sults’ and direct courses of action. . . 
[though how such expectations could 
be entertained when ‘‘We were told 
that no recommendations or statements 
were to ‘come out’ of Nanjing °86,”’ 
(Talbot) I don’t know]. Each of our 
participants testified both to frustra- 
tions and to the richness of the experi- 
ence. I have, at Mr. Davis’s request, 
simply attempted to provide a synthe- 
sis. The answers to many of the ques- 
tions raised, or questions that could be 
raised, will be worked out on a much 
larger scale than the restrictions that 
one feature article provides. 


compiled by 


James Ross Dickey 
Editor 
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Man Sins against a man 
l ha God will mediate for him; 
but if a man sins against the Lord 
who can intercede for him?” 


(I Samuel 2:25) 


As Christians we need have no difficulty with the priest Eli’s 
question as he pleaded with his profligate sons, because unlike 
Eli, living hundreds of years before Christ, we have the Gos- 
pel’s answer in the words of Paul: 

‘Who shall bring any charge against God's elect? It is God 
who justifies; who is to condemn? Is it Christ Jesus, who died, 
yes, who was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand of 
God, who indeed intercedes for us?’’ (Romans 8:33f) 

We rejoice to believe that our offences against God no long- 
er have to earn for us death as the inevitable wages of sin, be- 
cause God has given his gift of eternal life through Christ. So 
New Testament man has little difficulty with Eli’s question. 

But we do seem to have difficulty with his statement. 

“If a man sins against a man God will mediate for him.”’ 
The King James Bible has helped us to avoid taking that se- 
riously because it has a wording which obscures the real mean- 
ing of the Hebrew for us. 

“Tf a man sinneth against a man,’’ goes the King James 
translatation, ‘‘the judge will judge him’’ although the Hebrew 
word which it translates *‘the judge’ is the normal Hebrew 
word for “the gods’’ or ‘‘God’’; and the English verb *‘to 
judge’’ is more limited than the Hebrew original. When we 
hear of someone being judged we usually assume a negative 
judgment, a pronouncement of guilt and punishment. That was 
not so in Hebrew, and therefore our modern translations, the 
Revised Standard Version, the New English, the New Interna- 
tional and the Jerusalem Bible are closer to the original mean- 
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or ‘“‘intervene,” 


ing when they say ‘‘God will mediate,’ 


99 


‘*be the arbiter. 
And that presents a challenge to us who rejoice in hav 

been ‘‘set free from the law of sin and death,’’ because we 1 

it very, very difficult to believe that even the Old Testam 

taught that the demands of the law could be overruled by 

mercy of God in cases where a human being had sinned aga 

another human being. We point to the law codes of the Pet 

teuch and say: 

‘Thus saith the Lord: For whoever is guilty of: 

adultery — death (Leviticus 20:10); 

homosexuality — death (Leviticus 20:13); 

various other sexual offences — death (Leviticus 19 & 20); 

kidnapping — death (Exodus 21:16); 

rebellion against parents — death (Deuteronomy 21:18-21) 

cursing his parents — death (Exodus 21:17); 

sorcery — death (Exodus 22:18); 

witchcraft — death (Leviticus 20:27); 

murder — death (Exodus 21:12-14); 

cursing God — death (Leviticus 24: 10-16); 

influencing others to worship other gods — death (Deutero 

my 13:1-16).”’ 

But we have not known what to make of the fact that 
where, even in the Old Testament, do we see God exac 
that penalty for any of the above offences except the last 
— which are offences not against man, but against God h 
self. Not even for murder. Cain plotted and killed his bro! 


N THE BIBLE. wei 


1 in jealousy. God was angry, he heard Abel’s blood crying 
1 the ground for revenge, but he did not slay Cain, nor 
id he permit anyone else to do so (Genesis 3). Moses killed 
sgyptian taskmaster, but neither was Moses condemned to 
(Exodus 2). King David schemed and engineered the death 
Jriah in order to take his wife. God’s outrage was brought 
le to him, but he was not condemned to die (II Samuel 1I1, 
Saul of Tarsus undoubtedly brought about the deaths of 
1 Christians besides Stephen, but he was spared and lived 
ecome Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 8). King He- 
murdered the apostle James — and who knows how many 
e? — but his horrible death, when it came, was not for 
€ crimes, but for the blasphemy of accepting the worship 
only to God (Acts 12). Finally Barabbas, perhaps the best- 
wn murderer in the whole Bible, was in jail, condemned, 
awaiting execution (Mark 15:7) when he was released: in 
stead died Jesus, God’s own provision for pardon, con- 
ined by the Jews not for murder or any offence against 
1, but for blasphemy (Matthew 26:65; cf. Mark 14:64 and 
22:71). 
lasphemy is the name which the Bible gives to any of- 
‘e, by speech or action, against the honour and worship of 
1. And it is blasphemy in that sense that we find at the heart 
ny offence for which we see God personally inflicting the 
th penalty, or directing others to inflict it: for example, on 
on’s two sons in Leviticus 10:1, 2; on Korah and his sup- 
ers in Numbers 16; on the thousands who worshipped Baal 
ne wilderness in Numbers 25; on Achan in Joshua 6:19 and 
Mf; on Eli’s two sons in I Samuel 2:12-17; and in the New 
tament, on Ananias and Sapphira who ‘‘lied to God’’ and 
mpted the Spirit of the Lord,”’ in Acts 5. 
\S we read that last story with some shock probably at 
h severity; after all, haven’t people done much more horri- 
things? — we remember the words of Jesus in Mark 3:38f. 


‘Truly, I say to you, all sins will be forgiven the sons of 


1, and whatever blasphemies they utter; but whoever blas- 
mes against the Holy Spirit never has forgiveness.”’ 

\ distinction still remains between some offence which we 
not precisely define, but which clearly represents a radical 
sition to the working of God and is called ‘blasphemy 


against the Holy Spirit,’’ and all other offences. For all of the 
latter there is forgiveness with God; for the former it is impos- 
sible, most probably because such a person can neither ask for 
it nor receive it. (Ed. See ‘‘You Were Asking?’’, September, 
1986 issue) 

To me, therefore, it seems clear that I have no right to say 
that the Bible teaches that murderers, even calculating mur- 
derers like King David, ought to be put to death. The legal pas- 
sages of the Bible are often quoted as if they proved that that 
was the will of God and our duty, but I hope I have shown that 
there is good reason to doubt that. 

To those who ask why it should be thought that God would 
give laws which decree death for offenders if he did not intend 
them to be enforced, I would commend the words in which 
Paul summed up his Gospel in Romans 11:32: ‘‘God has con- 
signed all men to disobedience, that he may have mercy upon 
rahe 

At whatever point we break any of God’s laws, the fact that 
the law is there makes us aware of our need for forgiveness 
and, we may hope, inspires our thankfulness for being for- 
given and ransomed from the penalty. The Old Testament laws 
show us the seriousness of sin in God’s sight; our hope is the 
mercy which he nevertheless extends. 

It is said that Christians cannot require that the laws of our 
country reflect our theological beliefs. But what we as Chris- 
tians do ask and work for must surely be consistent with our 
beliefs. I therefore hope that what we say and do in the matter 
of the death penalty will truly reflect the word of God. g 


Mrs. Paul is an elder of Knox Church, Dundas, 
Ont., a member of the Church and Society Com- 
mittee of the Board of Congregational Life and 
its representative on the Coalition Against the 
Return of the Death Penalty. 
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——a decade of cinematic 


by Andrew Faiz 


(<3 


. . . in ademocracy, people usually get 


the kind of government they deserve.” 
Adlai Stevenson 


Roe is a sick and depraved movie. It is an insult to God and to humanity. It 
provides no insight into the intricacy of the human situation but states overtly, 
loudly and endlessly that all manner of murder and mayhem are justified in the de- 
fense of the American Way of Life. It is a soulless and heartless movie made in 
these, the Empty Eighties, when we need very, very easy answers to keep alive our 
ever-fading hope for humanity. 

If Rambo was the only movie of its kind, the only one with overt imperialistic 
themes, the only one to defend US by denying THEM, or the only one to reject 
‘Thou’ for ‘I,’ then it might be easy to toss off as an anamoly. But it is, instead, just 
one, and one of the more popular, of a nearly decade-long string of movies made in 
America which have been hammering the same solitary note. By the time Rambo 
came on the scene we had all been weakened enough to accept its message and 
make that message our credo. One cannot imagine a movie like Rambo being suc- 
cessful in 1975, that cornerstone post-Sixties, post-Vietnam and post-Watergate 
year. 

The Empty Eighties brand of rac- 
ism, sexism, and imperialism in popu- 
lar movies can be traced back to 1976, 
the year of the American Bicentenary 
and the year that Rocky won the Oscar 
as best movie. Rocky was a gentle, 
small movie about a nobody who be- 
came a somebody. It struck the right 
chord. Everybody liked the message. 
The previous decade had been tumul- 
tous at best and it was high time for 
some positivism. Rocky told us that 
despite all the problems of the past, the 


All things considered 
All things considered 
All things considered 
All things considered 
All things considered 
All things considered 
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future held promise. It was an affirma- 
tion of the American Way of Life, 
which seems fundamental to the happi- 
ness of North Americans. 

Rocky provides an interesting in- 
sight into this way of life. Yes, in the 
land of opportunity, a backwoods boy 
can grow up to be President, and a 
bum can be the World Champion. But 
was it only an accident that Adrian, 
Rocky’s chosen bride, was a dingbat 
and an object, who stands around in 
the film looking pretty so her husband 
can be inspired to greatness? Was it by 
chance that Rocky’s opponent was a 
black man, who comes into the fight 
strutting, dressed in a_ flamboyant 
cape, looking like a demonic Uncle 
Sam? Was it sheer luck that Rocky 
was always photographed in the fight 
scene with the American flag behind 
him? Not likely. 

Rocky was too slick and manipula- 
tive a movie to be anything but delib- 
erate in its thematic structure. But il 
was affirmative, without being as de- 
praved as Rambo, or Rocky IV. 
Rocky I did not deal with the Ame 


. 


.ambo and beyond 


rrender 


The first Friday the Thirteenth intro- 
duced us to Jason, who was the embodi- 
ment of all evil, the wrath of God sent on 
earth to punish us for our sins. In that 
movie Jason’s slash attacks always fol- 
lowed a sexual scene. Naughty little teen- 
agers would take off their clothes, giggle 
and ‘do it’: a naked breast or some other 
part of the anatomy would flash on the 
screen, and in the next shot there would 


be Jason, with goalie mask and ice-pick. 


can way of life so much as the American Dream. In the first 
film, Rocky Balboa had lost the big fight, but in the first se- 
quel he returns to win it. Rocky II extended the lesson, but 
it was no longer about the power within us that can make us 
great, but the evil within us that has to be overcome. From 
there it was a logical step to Rocky IV which is about the 
evil out there that has to be eradicated. The thematic devel- 
opment in these four very manipulative movies, ranging 
over a decade, provides a key to the North American char- 
acter, and how it has changed, subtly but completely. 

Examples are rife from various movies. Alien, released 
around the time of the Iranian hostage crisis, was a slick, 
scary movie about the evil within us. Back then we still be- 
lieved in the essential goodness of all human beings, but af- 
ter Nixon, and Iran, we were learning that there was a bad- 
ness in all human beings as well — a badness that had to be 
kept in check. The hangover from the idealism of the late- 
Sixties was fading. Now, there is nothing left of that ideal- 
ism. Aliens, the sequel released recently, is about the evil 
out there that encroaches on us good people and threatens 
our families. The message has changed. And that change is 
disturbing. 


Sin was followed by punishment. All hor- 
ror movies from a decade ago were about 
sin and punishment, with redemption 
thrown in near the end. Since sex sells, it 
was the more popular sin. 

Five sequels later, Friday the Thir- 
teenth Part VI no longer doles out pen- 
ance, (bloody and definite, but penance 
nonetheless within the boundary of ‘skin 
and slash’ movies) for sin, but replaces it with Orgasmic 
Evil. Jason is no longer Pure Evil; he is instead the Sexual 
Act. Now the naughty teenagers ta/k about doing it and 
along comes Jason. Where there would have been a skin 
scene ten years ago there is just a prolonged slash scene. Ja- 
son is no longer doling out punishment, he is just killing 
people. 

Jason is the darker side of Rambo. Anyone who has seen 
the latter can never forget him screaming in a kind of orgas- 
mic delight as bullets come rushing out his rifle and his 
chest puffs out all its muscular padding in sexual pride. And 
it is this sad, sick scene that is at the heart of most movies 
today. It too has its precedents, from Rocky dancing on the 
steps of the Philadelphia Art Gallery to various members of 
the Star Wars crew beeping or clacking in delight as yet 
another enemy ship is sent off, to its ‘“‘state-of-the-art’’ end. 
It is this scene in various movies that carves out the whole 
theme. We receive pleasure, always a good thing to have in 
one’s life the scene tells us, from their (the bad guys) death, 
end or termination. It is the pursuit of happiness constitu- 
tional clause taken on its easiest level. 

This clause is at the heart and soul of the North American 
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From Rocky to Rambo . 


continued from previous page 


character. (Yes, that does include Canadians, if only be- 
cause we are such willing and eager recipients of American 
culture.) It is the ruling sense behind the American Dream, 
the American way of life, popular capitalism and popular 
democracy. It is our God-given right, we all call out, to 
search for and seek out our own personal brand of happi- 
ness, and damned be those who seek, subtly or overtly, to 
deny us this right. Over a period of time the path to happi- 
ness has become so rigid, that along the way we have 
dumped God, truth, justice and humanity. We just don’t ac- 
knowledge them any more because we have learned that if 
we allow ourselves to worry about them, we might never 
find that self-pleasing happiness we have been seeking. It’s 
been a bitter lesson for us to learn and we have learned it too 
well. 

Things were not always this desperate. There was a time 
when we could believe in ourselves, and feel free to pursue 
our own happiness without stepping on everybody else’s 
maimed bodies. There was a time when we could look at the 
truth and recognize it as a two-edged sword. There was a 
time in the early Seventies when they made movies that 
dared to have characters who were human beings. 

In Patton (1970) we recognized the hero as a twisted 
genius, a man of immense intelligence who was dedicated 
to his very rich understanding of truth and justice. He was 
fallible, and fully capable of making mistakes, but he was 
also a great man. And war, in that movie, was shown as an 
idealistic evil, but a pragmatic necessity. 

The two Godfather movies (1971, 1974) were about, 
among other things, families: their nature, their devel- 
opment and their power over the individual member. In the 
sequel we saw, with awesome intelligence and insight, both 
the rise and fall of the same family, and we saw the forces 
of good and evil intermingle so that every individual’s ac- 
tions were determined by both forces simultaneously, to 
create either beauty or ugliness. That is a heady lesson and 
it requires a subtle mind. But we understood the message 
and the two movies made money, unlike the intelligent 
movies of today, which just flounder and fade away. 

Shampoo (1975) and Serpico (1973) were both popular 
movies of their time. In each the hero was slightly off- 
centre. They were movies about personal heroism, and they 
were told with fullness and honesty. Frank Serpico was a bit 
of a jerk, and a ‘freak,’ to use the phrase of the time, but he 
did change the face of the New York Police Department, for 
good, not ill. The hero of Shampoo never did find the bal- 
ance between sex and love, but the movie had the heart to 
let us know that sometimes when he was at his worst, he 
was also at his best. Both these heroes were presented as 
full human beings. 

It is that fullness that many movies lack today. The Col- 
or Purple was a brilliant, complicated, and spiritually sig- 
nificant book, but the film makers cleaned it up, removed 
the heroine’s lesbianism, and turned it into a white movie 
about a black girl. Gandhi also white-washed its hero, by 
ignoring his failure as a family man, which, one assumes, is 
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was the 
embodiment 
of all evil 


essential to the understanding of any mortal. But then that— 
movie was not about a ‘mortal.’ 

We’ve been well-trained for this sort of brainwashing. — 
The Star Wars movies have been feeding us nursery school 
theology for a decade now. So desperate are we for some 
intellectual and emotional nourishment that some of us even 
saw Christ imagery in both Yoda (Star Wars) and E.T.., 
which was certainly a boost to Christianity. (It seems aliens 
on earth can only be either the Devil or Christ.) 

Not only are the Star Wars and Star Trek movies born- 
again westerns about American imperialism, about getting 
the word out to the natives, they are also about mass para- 
noia, about vast societies kept afloat with horror stories of 
the Klingons or Darth Vader. These movies exploit the 
paranoia that Rambo feeds on. So polarized are we in our 
thinking that we can no longer think in grays, only in black 
and white. We even find a misogynist like Indiana Jones 
charming, and laugh when he kills Arabs and Germans. 
Whatever Dirty Harry has to say we will quote with glee 
for years to come. 

When we cease to think, to reject the dumb and the stu- 
pid, to recognize the evil within and rise above it, then we 
are empty indeed — nothing more than pliable lumps, in- 
sensate garbage bags ready to be filled, denying God by our 
very existence. If these big, money-making films of the last 
ten years are anything to go by, and I fully realize that popu- 
lar culture provides a key to the popular mood, then I can 
only suggest that we are dangerously close, as a people, to 
embodying that kind of existence, or we’ve already sunk 
straight to that level. 

Oh yes, there are good, intelligent films out there, but 
they are hard to find, and once found they are nothing short 
of a revelation. But after nearly ten years of brainwashing I 
wonder if we would know a revelation if it came right out 
and slapped us. Revelations do that now and then. I saw it 
in a movie. 

O 


Andrew Faiz is a free-lance writer and film re- 
viewer for this magazine who lives in Toronto. 
He is a member of Gateway Community (Pres- 
byterian) Church, Toronto. 
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Digging Holes 

when you start digging a hole 
intended for me 

be careful in your digging 

and preoccupation 

that the sides don’t cave in 

like a mine 

or that you don’t fall backwards 
into it 

and get buried alive. . 

Haman was hanged on the gallows 
he built for someone else. . . 


Joyce A. Chandler 
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Prayer Continuing 


Let me not join 
the forces of the peace warriors, the crusaders 
who kill, to stop the killing, 
who destroy, to stop the destruction, 
who fight, to stop the fighting, 


but enter the gate of heaven on earth, 
refusing to be moved by 
the politicians, the extremists and the fearful, 
keeping the inner knowledge 
of the Christ, and 
of the eventuality of all things, confident 
that the God of the universe 
will return and take the reins 
out of the hands 
ral cientela) uly 


Joyce A. Chandler 
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“ “religionless Christianity’ is common in Canada, not only outside but also inside the churches” 


From the Editor 
continued from page 4 


demands made by the national 
church. At such times the ‘‘We are 
small! We are poor!’’ cry goes up 
from sea to sea, perhaps the last lin- 
gering effects of the hangover from 
1925, when the continuing Presbyte- 
rians really did have a struggle for 
survival on their hands. 

The focus on the congregation has 
a double effect on the reception this 
magazine receives. When an opinion 
or practice is presented in its pages 
and it differs from local congregatio- 
nal understandings, an alarm goes up 
— **How can you print this in the of- 
ficial magazine?’’ For one thing, the 
only ‘‘official’’ publication of our 
church is our Acts and Proceedings 
of the General Assembly. The Pres- 
byterian Record is, among other 
things, a forum for opinion, and, in 
spite of our homogeneity, or perhaps 
because it is congregational, local- 
ized, there is an interesting variety of 
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nuance in doctrine and programme 
among us that witnesses to a church 
‘‘always reforming.’’ The advertise- 
ments are not ‘‘official’’ either. 

The other effect is the creation of a 
mind-set that thinks ‘‘If it is a nation- 
al church creation, let the national 


. . if we are to 
have a magazine, 
I firmly believe 
that it should 
pay for itself. 


church, i.e., the General Assembly 
Budget, pay for it. This makes a par- 
asite of The Presbyterian Record. | 
put it that strongly, because, if we are 
to have a magazine, I firmly believe 
that it should pay for itself. When it 
is subsidized by the national Budget, 
it is paid for twice, directly and indi- 


Dr. Reginald Bibby 


rectly. 

This brings me, at last, to my final 
point. We may be facing, very soon, 
an increase of $2.50 on our subscrip- 
tion rates (see page 2) — a large in- 
crease, to be sure, but one that will 
bring the cost of the magazine up to 
$8 a year on the Every Home Plan, 
$10 for individual subscriptions. 
When, a few years ago, first-class 
rates for a letter went from 19 cents 
to 32 cents, there was great weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
but the country adjusted. Canada 
Post has a big job to do in the second- | 
largest, and sparsely populated yet, 
country in the world. If we are not 
successful in our appeal to Canada 
Post, the magazine will still cost less 
than $1 an issue. (Penthouse sells 
over 1,000,000 copies in Canada and 
costs $46 a year.) Will the Christians 
in Canada stand by their Church 
Press, destined to end up in the same 
boat sooner or later? Will Presbyteri- 
ans stand by their magazine? I have | 
hope. 
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How many 
times is this 
going to happen? 


hat happens to you when you see or 
hear something about poor people? 

You might ask yourself, *... how many more 
times is this going to happen?’ 

Then you might get that ‘two steps forward 
...ten steps backwards’ feeling. You might 
even be tired of the whole problem. 

Well, I want to share something personal 
with you right now. 

At one point in my life, I thought that the 
problems of the poor, living in the developing 
countries were just too complex, too huge to 
tackle. 

I began to think that maybe my personal 
ministry was leaning towards just praying for 
the poor. For I knew that God could help 
them. 

I felt that prayer was the most powerful 
tool available to me. And I still believe that! 

But I’ve learned something else, and please 
don’t be offended by what I’m about to say to 
you. 

Prayer is the most important tool, but 
prayer must be followed with action. 

Giving is action! Giving brings prayer to 
life. Giving money becomes projects to help 
the poor. 

After 10 years of ministry to the poor in 
Africa, Asia and Central America, I’m convin- 
ced that my Christianity and my commitment 
to our Lord, must include both not only 
praying for the poor, but also giving. 

Because, when I hear my brothers and 
sisters in the developing countries asking me, 
‘...how many more?’, I know it means some- 
thing different to them. 

It means, how many more must suffer? 
‘How many more of my friends, relatives, and 
members of my very own family, must live 
with no other hope than to one day die and be 


rid of this life of poverty and oppression?’ 
Yes, it does mean something different to 
them. 


to change a life! 


An opportunity 
for ministry 


he ministry of HOPE International focus- 
es on the long-term needs of poor people 


Please, take a moment and read about the | 
work of HOPE International. Take a moment © 


sc as li 


living in the developing countries of Africa, — 


Asia and Central America. 
HOPE International doesn’t apply short- 


term ‘band-aid solutions’ to long-term prob- — 
lems. We assess the long-term needs of people — 


and fund projects designed to meet those 
needs. 

And you know, the families and communi- 
ties we work with have a lot in common with 
you and I. 

They have the same daily needs; clean 
water, food, health, education and work. 
They definitely aren’t lazy or asking for hand- 
outs...and they can look after themselves. 

Then why the problem? 

Simply put, the problem is that they live in 
areas of the world where they can’t meet their 
basic needs. They don’t have access to the 
same things you or I do. And they don’t 
understand how to prepare for the future, or 
how to prevent the disasters which plague 
them. 

At HOPE International we focus on the long- 
term needs of those families and communities. 

Our ministry takes us into the villages and 
homes of thousands and thousands throughout 
the developing countries. 

For more on your opportunity for ministry, 
please turn this over and read on... 


HOPE International 
Development Agency 


Thank you for your gift! 


Tp 8 


David McKenzie 
Executive Director 
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XO $20.00 


XC $10.00 


0 $50.00 


Please enclose this stub with your donation 


0) Other 


HOPE International is a Canadian Christian Develop- 
_ ment Agency, registered with the Canadian Govern- 
ment as a non-profit Charity, No. 0512533-09-27. 


dians, which are augmented by grants from the 
Canadian International Development 


Agency (CIDA), and the provincial (Gee) 
jovernments of British Columbia, Al- (ce &) 


, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
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HOPE > 


or over 10 years, the ministry of HOPE 
International has changed lives in some 
of the most remote and impoverished com- 
munities of Africa, Asia and Central America. 

Thousands of poor people have experi- 
enced the positive, long-term effects of our 
community-based development projects! 

Thousands of Canadians have participated 
in these projects through their gifts to HOPE 
International’s ministry. 

Now, there is an opportunity for you to 
expand your personal ministry by becom- 
ing involved with the work of HOPE Inter- 
national. 

HOPE International has over 65 projects 
and programs that need your gift and support! 
Your gift could become part of helping our 
brothers and sisters in... 


ETHIOPIA Irrigation systems for farming, water 
supply systems and wells, grinding 


mills, and agricultural recovery pro- 
grams -..changing the lives of over 


38,000 people! 


ZIMBABWE Agricultural training and tools, and a 


water supply system -..changing the 
lives of over 31,000 people! 


INDIA Agricultural training programs, agro- 
forestry, community development and 
farming, cooperatives, water wells and 


irrigation systems -..changing the 
lives of over 104,000 people! 


PHILIPPINES A program to help families learn new 
ways to earn income, following the 


collapse of the sugar industry -.-bring- 
ing new life to over 25,000 people! 


These are only a few examples of what your 
gift to HOPE International will accom- 
plish. And did you know that these few 
examples will change the lives of over 170,000 
people! 

So we ask you, please, give a gift today. It 
will change lives! 
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Your gift will bring clean water, 
new methods of food production 
and agriculture, health and educa 
tion to someone who needs your 
help. 
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HOPE Internationa 3 
Development Agency 


A need for caution 


Being a refugee myself from thir- 
ty years ago, I found my interest 
awakened by the recent workshop 
sponsored by the Board of World 
Mission, The Presbyterian World 
Service and Development and the 
Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington 
entitled “After the Escape. . . Jus- 
tice, not Charity for Refugees,” 
held at Kortright Presbyterian 
Church. 

I found the focus of the workshop 
entirely too one-sided, concentrat- 
ing on the political aspects of the 
problem. In particular, I noted the 
following: (a) the biased presenta- 
tion; (b) the suggested need for 
“revolution” in the area; (c) the 
omission of explanation why the na- 
tives who “‘so love their country” are 


The Reverend James R. Dickey, 
The Presbyterian Record, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

M3C 1J7. 


Dear Sir: 

I write in response to the letter of Leslie Vegvari pub- 
lished in the July/August Record. | appreciate the writer’s 
frankness and willingness to share deep concerns with a 
wider audience. 


fleeing to the United States and 
Canada, instead of to Nicaragua 
where the revolution has already 
“created favourable conditions for 
the people.”’ 

I feel that there is definitely a 
need for caution on the part of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church in 
this matter. If nothing else, perhaps 
we could concentrate on helping the 
refugees instead of judging political 
rights and wrongs. 

I thank you for your attention to 
my concerns. 


Leslie Vegvart, 
Guelph, Ont. 


(A letter to the Editor — 
July/August Record.) 


The letter raises two concerns. One is political, asking for 
balance and explanation. The other is educational or per- 
haps procedural — how can we structure a workshop so as 
to allow these questions to be asked at the time rather than 
weeks later in the press? At Kortright Church, all of the 
panelists stopped repeatedly to ask for questions and reac- 
tions, to invite contrary opinion and discussion. No such 
questions were raised. I understand that participants who 
did not share the perspective of the speakers may have had 
difficulty expressing themselves and I sympathize with their 
discomfort. But if we rightly cry out for balance then we 
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El Salvador 


continued from previous page 


must be prepared to demand it at the time and in the public 
forum as well as in the press. Nobody should feel that those 
at Kortright were not given ample opportunity to speak their 
minds or raise their questions. 

Having asked that we concentrate on non-political ques- 
tions, the author then raises several political questions. | 
should like to respond to these questions, pointing out that 
the agenda is set in the letter itself. 

Central America — like many other regions of the world 
— is an intensely political area. Almost every sphere of 
one’s life and values has political overtones. Canadians, 
who are either privileged or cursed — for the reality cuts 
both ways — to live in a world where politics can be di- 
vorced from everyday decisions, have to stretch their expe- 
rience to understand what life is like in Central America. 
And again, the Central American reality is not unique in 
that respect. I suspect that Eastern Europeans or South Afri- 
cans and Palestinians — of our own day or of Jesus’ — ex- 
perience a world in which virtually every decision they 
make has or can be seen to have political overtones. From 
what church one attends, to what theology one reads, to 
where you go on holiday, to what airline you fly — all are 
seen, at least by some, as political statements. 

For better or worse — and I obviously think for better — 
our church, in part through the Board of World Mission, has 
determined that we Canadian Presbyterians are going to 
open conversations with Christians of Central America. 
This process means coming to know them and their world at 
some level. And politics is an important part of their world. 

The author asks why Salvadorans and Guatemalans ‘‘are 
fleeing to the United States and Canada instead of to Nicara- 
gua.’’ There are several responses to this question. First is 
that thousands — indeed, tens of thousands — have indeed 
fled to Nicaragua. Nicaragua remains one of the primary 
refugee receiving countries of the region, along with Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica and Panama. Indeed, two countries —Ni- 
caragua and Canada — have been singled out by the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees as models in the re- 
ception and treatment of refugees. But Nicaragua is not the 
appropriate choice for everyone and it is patently unfair and 
unjust to expect any Third World country, struggling with 
its own tremendous social, economic, and, sadly, military 
problems to absorb all the refugees produced in a given part 
of the world. In 1956, for example, nobody expected Aus- 
tria to absorb all the Hungarians who fled their homeland 
and a wider commitment of the world community was 
made. The tragedy today is that more and more developed 
countries are asking the poorest states to absorb all of the 
victims of social strife — Honduras, the Sudan, Malaysia 
and others like them absorb many times the number of refu- 
gees that are allowed to enter the so-called *‘developed’’ 
countries of the world. 

Second, it is not easy for a Salvadoran — and even more 
difficult for a Guatemalan — to get to Nicaragua. It is not 
easy to get to the US or Canada, either, of course, but the 
fear of evading military patrols and of being detained are 
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have 
to stretch their 
experience to 
understand what 
life is like in 
Central America 


Canadians. . 


real. The greatest influx of Salvadorans to Nicaragua, for 
example, occurred during the open violence of 1982 and~ 
1983. But subsequent increases in security have made the} 
border terribly dangerous to reach. 

And, it must be admitted, the economy of Nicaragua is — 
suffering. The United States has admitted that it wishes to” 
overthrow the government there and it is arming terrorists to ; 
do so. The people who plan this overthrow are not wholly 
incompetent. They have succeeded in imposing great hard- ~ 
ship on the people of Nicaragua including the refugees who — 
live there. So some people have come to the North because © 
life there is better economically. Some of these people are 
economic refugees who might not be in danger in their own — 
country. But if coming here to make a better life for oneself 
is as bad a thing as is often portrayed, then most Canadians — 
should stop venerating the former generations of European | 
immigrants who came for exactly the same reason. 

Representatives of the Board of World Mission and of — 
Presbyterian World Service and Development both ac- 
knowledge that the filmstrip shown at Kortright Church, 
produced by a sister church in the USA, might be consid-— 
ered biased. It was shown with that understanding and with 
a desire to give some background information of the area. I © 
think that those representatives bent over backward to pre- — 
sent a fair view. . 

Most important, the plea for a ‘“‘balanced’’ or ‘‘non-bi- 
ased”’ view. As the Editor of The Record has indicated re- — 
peatedly in recent comments, it is, of course, vital to have 
some balance. But frankly, I believe that there are some 
parts of the world — South Africa, Afghanistan, Eastern 
Europe, Central America and perhaps others, where a drive 
for a balanced view can blind us Christians to the need to 
support our sisters and brothers in very difficult times. 
Christians in at least some part of the world rightly view our 


2sire for balance as an excuse for inaction. Prooftexting is, 
f course, dangerous, but how else can Central American 
hristians read the Book of Revelation’s admonition: *‘be- 
ause you are lukewarm. . . I spew you out of my mouth.”’ 
3:16) 

Finally, as in other parts of the world, our church is try- 
ig to respond to the expressed wishes of local Christians. 
Ve support a variety of development and relief projects in 
1e region through Presbyterian World Service and, as the 
riter suggests, we do concentrate on ‘‘helping the refu- 
ees.’’ Canadian Presbyterians can be proud of the lead- 
rship which our church has given in resettlement efforts 
nd in direct help to refugees. The work of Raul Pacheco, 
srough Tyndale-St. Georges in Montreal and the first mis- 
ionary from overseas to be received as a missionary to our 
hurch, needs to be better known. 

But the real solution to the world’s refugee crisis is not in 
nore humane legislation or in more liberal support of the 
Jnited Nations or other agencies. The real solution is that 
ace be returned to these people’s homelands so that real- 
y, and in safety, they can return. Some may wish to remain 
mong us — as at least some of the Hungarians of 30 years 
‘anadian experience will, or Chileans who have been here 
or more than a decade. But others want to return to their 
ands of origin. May God speed the day when it is possible. 
\nd that wish, of course, has political implications. 

Again and again Central Americans have said, **Go 
1ome and tell your people what is going on.’’ Much as we 


love our church we will never be able to compete financially 
with the sums of money that the superpowers and other 
countries pour into armaments. But the Central Americans 
are quite right — we have a tremendous resource for their 
behalf in our people. And when the Central American (or 
South African or Eastern European) churches beg us to tell 
their story, how can we not respond? 

Again, | appreciate the writer’s concerns and rejoice that 
they are before us all in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Yours sincerely, 


Mr. Reed is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, presently working as Area 
Missionary in Central America and the Caribbe- 
an under the auspices of the Board of World 
Mission. 


1987 PROGRAMMES 
OF CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


Programme A: March 2-6, 1987 


Leaders: Professor Charles H. H., Scobie, 
Mount Allison University; 
Professor Cornelius Plantinga, 
Calvin Theological Seminary; 
Rev. Dr. Stanford R. Lucyk; 
Royal York United Church, Toronto. 


Programme B: March 9-13, 1987 


Leaders: Professor Gerald T. Shepherd, 
Emmanuel College, Toronto; 
W. L. Anderson lecturer — T.B.A. 
Workshop — T.B.A. 


Cost: $175 (one week); $300 (two weeks). 
Includes accommodation at Le Baccarat Hotel, 
near College. Meals at P.C. 
Address enquiries to: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
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Remembering 
the Pioneers 


Pioneer church may become 
an Alberta historic site 


by Isabel Wishart 


ne of the earliest churches built in Central Alberta, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Carstairs, officially closed 
its doors in August, 1985, due to dwindling membership 
and the retirement of the Rev. Richard Ritchie, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Olds, who had served this pioneer church 


for eleven years. 


Built in 1901, Knox Church is one of the oldest original 
buildings still standing in Carstairs. 

Application has been made to the Alberta Government to 
have Knox Church property declared a Provincial Historic 
Site. 

A church committee represented by Miss Opal Stearns 
and Mrs. Bessie (Shaw) Pointen, both descendents of pi- 
oneer families, and the Carstairs and District Historical So- 
ciety, are hopeful that their application will be accepted and 
permit the establishment of a district museum in the 
church’s Roulston Hall. 

In 1979, the Government of Alberta announced a policy 
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statement to set-up a Provincial Resource Assistance Pro- 
gramme. The purpose of the programme was to give grants 
for restoration, stabilization, preservation and/or protection 
of a site or building designated by the Minister as a Provin- 
cial Historic Site. 

The initial application for a grant for Knox Church was 
submitted to the Government shortly after the church clo- 
sure but officials have stated that it sometimes takes up to 
two years before a decision can be made. 

In 1881, after Rev. James Robertson, first minister at 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, was appointed Su- 
perintendent for Western Missions to a district that stretched 


T. J. S. ‘‘Joe’’ Ferguson (left) 


and Samuel Scarlett (right) stand in front of the newly-constructed Knox 


Photo: Knox Church Archives 
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Presbyterian Church, Carstairs, July 14, 1901. The building at the rear is Mr. Ferguson’s living quarters. 


Te nS 


from the Great Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, he pleaded for 
young men to serve in the West. The first Presbyterian min- 
ister in Alberta was the Rev. A. B. Baird, who arrived in 
Edmonton in 1881. The Rev. Angus Robertson (no relation 
to James) arrived in Calgary in 1883 and established the 
first protestant church, Knox Presbyterian, (now Knox 
United) which was designated a Provincial Historic Site in 
1979. By 1902, Presbyterian churches in the West increased 
from 18 to 419 churches. 

It was twenty years after his appointment before the Rev. 
Robertson recruited a student minister. T. J .S. ‘‘Joe”’ Fer- 
guson, from Queen’s University, volunteered and was as- 
signed a district north of Calgary that covered fifty square 
miles, stretching from Airdrie north to Olds and as far east 
and west as there were settlers. 

Mr. Ferguson arrived at Carstairs, N.W.T., (as it was 
then) on May 9th, 1901 and contacted Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Scarlett. 

For the previous eleven years, Presbyterian services had 
been held at the Scarlett Stopping Place, east of the present 
town of Carstairs. Scarlett had settled on the Rosebud River 
on the Calgary-Edmonton Trail in 1882 and was the first 
and only settler in the district until homesteaders arrived in 
1900. 

The Rev. James Buchanan had taken up his duties at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Innisfail, in 1891 and conducted services 
at Scarlett’s until he accepted a call, in 1893, to administer 


to the congregation at Richmond, B.C. Services continued 
at Scarlett’s until the arrival of Mr. Ferguson. 

After Mr. Ferguson’s arrival, a decision was made to 
move the church services from Scarlett’s to the railway sta- 
tion house in Carstairs. These services were constantly in- 
terrupted by the noise of shunting trains, and the general 
confusion of arrivals and departures —- which were an-. 
nounced by shrill blasts on the engines’ whistles. Mr. Fer- 
guson quickly arranged for the construction of a church 
building. 

Two lots on Nanton St. had already been donated to the 
church by philanthropist Sir Augustus Meredith Nanton. 
Sam Scarlett is said to have supplied the “‘greenbacks”’ for 
materials and with local voluntary labor, under the guidance 
of experienced carpenters, Knox Church was sufficiently 
constructed by July 14th, 1901, to permit the first service to 
be held. 

Since livestock were allowed to roam the townsite, the 
church property was soon fenced and wooden sidewalks 
laid. The side lot (on which Roulston Hall now stands) was 
grassed and used for lawn tennis and the club remained ac- 
tive well into the 1930s. 

During the summer of 1901, Mr. Ferguson rode horse- 
back to eight preaching stations and it wasn’t unusual for 
him to hold three services on a Sabbath and to cover over 
forty miles, riding to the first station on the Saturday. 

When other denominational ministers arrived in Car- 
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Knox Presbyterian Church, Carstairs, after the 
addition of the steeple and bell tower, 1910-12. 


Remembering the Pioneers 


continued from previous page 


stairs, they avoided overlapping services by the establish- 
ment of district preaching stations, set in relation to the 
greatest number of people in a denomination. On alternate 
Sundays, Knox church was used by other denominations. 

The Methodist Church built their own parsonage first and 
held services in Knox untitl their own church was built in 
1906. 

The Anglican congregation, which had been meeting in 
Lusk’s Dance Hall, used the Knox premises until St. Cypri- 
an’s was built in Didsbury in 1908. 

By the end of 1902, Presbyterian churches had been built 
at Didsbury and Westcott, west of Carstairs. 

Mr. Ferguson returned to Queen’s and after graduation in 
1903, he accepted a call from the three churches he had es- 
tablished. He continued to oversee this vast mission field 
for the Presbytery of Calgary until 1908, when he and Mrs. 
Ferguson left to teach in a mission school in Turkey. 

When Alberta became a province in 1906, the editor of 
the Carstairs Journal reported **400 heads’’ in the village 
and ‘‘Knox Church well established.’’ To celebrate the first 
Dominion Day as Albertans, Carstairs held a Sports Day. 
As no ball games, horse races or dances were allowed on 
the Sabbath, the celebrations were advertised as: 

‘“*DOMINION DAY SPORTS DAY, MONDAY JULY 
2ND.”’ The Journal reported ‘‘the ladies of Knox Church 
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served lunch and ice cream from a tent on the front lawn.”’ 

Later that year, the Presbyterian Manse was built on Gra 
St. on a lot donated by Simon Downie. A devout Presbyteri 
an, Downie contributed in no small measure to the rapi 
growth and development of Carstairs and the surroundin 
district. The Rev. R. S. Whidden, from P.E.I., accepted 
call to Knox and moved his family into the newly-com- 
pleted manse. The manse is still standing and is now a pri 
vate residence. 

Between 1910-12, a vestibule, bell tower and steeple 
were added to the front of Knox and painted white. Two 
spruce trees, planted around 1902, still stand as giganti 
sentinels and dwarf the tiny church. 

The steeple toppled during a violent storm sometime in 
the late °30s. A small railing was subsequently built around 
the remaining bell tower when the church exterior was stuc- 
coed. In 1960, the bell was removed and erected on a struc- 
ture on the front lawn. 

Under the ministry of the Rev. J. Rex Brown, the WMS 
was organized in 1913 and met in members’ homes. The 
Ladies Aid had use of the United Church Hall for church 
suppers and other fund-raising efforts. The Presbyterian hall 
was completed in 1964 and named Roulston Hall in mem- 
ory of the Rev. T. E. Roulston, who had served Knox for 
six years. Additional facilities, including furnace room, 
nursery, kitchen and rest-rooms were added in 1967. 
Roulston Hall has been widely used by the community for 
meetings, social events, and latterly has housed the Car- 
stairs E.C.S. (Kindergarten). 

Knox Church has had many distinguished clergymen in 
the pulpit. Today, these men would see little change in the 
interior of Knox except for the installation of power, natural 
gas, and the shortening of the choir platform to facilitate en- 
trance into Roulston Hall. 

‘The painted, narrow wood strapping on the walls and 
ceiling is the original finish’’ explained Mrs. Pointen in a 
recent interview. ‘‘The church was kept painted voluntarily 
by John Harnock, a pioneer church member.”’ 

Opal Stearns, whose parents came to Carstairs in 1904, 
stated that ‘‘no early church records have been located but 
we assume that the doors, windows, pews, pulpit, commu- 
nion table and collection plates are the original furnishings 
provided by early pioneers.’’ Throughout the years, Miss 
Stearns has kept an accurate account of the history and 
events relating to Knox. One book lists all of the gifts re- 
ceived by the Memorial Fund. 

The beautifully-scripted Roll of Honor, listing twenty-six 
names of the Carstairs men who served during World War 
One, is one of the church’s cherished artifacts. 

The grant application, in fairly elaborate detail, is now in 
the hands of the Government of Alberta, and the people of 
Carstairs and district now anxiously await a decision. These 
same people have been and still are most supportive and are 
enthusiastically looking forward to having Knox Presbyteri- 
an Church in Carstairs declared a Provincial Historic Site. 
One can only hope and pray that this will come to pass. 0 


: 


Isabel Wishart (nee Munro) was the first baby to be baptized in Knox 


Church, Carstairs, after Church Union. She is a freelance writer and a for- 
mer Physical Education teacher. 


Sanity 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


J. Charles Hay 


H« you ever noticed that the prerequisite for the trial of a murderer, in- 
cluding a mass murderer, is a declaration of sanity? Presumably, by the 
sategories used in psychological testing, “‘sane’’ he must be. 

Do you remember that time during the Vietnam war when an American force 
wiped out a Vietnamese village? The force’s commander offered an explantion. 
in order to save it, he said, we had to destroy it. 

Thomas Merton once wrote an essay entitled ‘*A Devout Meditation in Mem- 
ory of Adolf Eichmann.”’ In it he reminds us that a psychiatrist examined him 


and pronounced him perfectly sane. 
A man responsible for the death of 
thousands of Jews. Is it really possi- 
ble? 

But all these acts were defensible. 
Or at least they were defended. From 
the horrific acts of the mass murderer 
to the even more horrific acts of 
Adolph Eichmann. Therein lies the 
madness. Not simply in these acts, 
but in the rationale developed to jus- 
tify them, whether that rationale be in 
the twisted mind of the mass mur- 
derer, or the political system known 
as Nazism. 

Take that American officer in 
Vietnam. Destroying that village 
made sense to him. It made sense in 
the light of the cold war rhetoric that 
got him there in the first place. The 
premises that underlie that rhetoric 
provided him with adequate justifica- 
tion for what amounted to mass mur- 
der. 


Therein lies our madness. Not sim- 
ply in what we do or propose to do 
but in the belief systems by which we 
are able to justify what we do and 
thereby give what we do the appear- 
ance of sanity. 

I saw a cartoon the other day in a 
local paper. It had three frames. 
Frame one, the lone occupant of the 
cartoon speaks: ‘‘The last Challenger 
launch tragedy in the USA was due to 
human error.’’ Frame two, he speaks 
again: “‘Chernobyl was due to human 
error.’’ In frame three he stands un- 
der the shadow of nuclear weapons, 
half pointing to the Soviet Union and 
half to the USA ‘‘They tell me not to 
worry,’’ he says. ‘‘Everything is un- 
der control.”’ 


Therein lies our 
madness; not simply 
in what might happen, 
but in the system 
that makes a 


nuclear holocaust 


thinkable. 


You have heard all you need to 
hear about overkill. The excess of 
nuclear weapons that can destroy our 
fragile planet several times over. And 
still it can be justified. We have de- 
veloped a belief system that enables 
us to make sense out of all of this; a 
belief system that can be summed up 
under the heading of nuclear deter- 
rence. This allows military strategists 
to work with the numbers that would 
perish or survive such a holocaust, 
even though the latest scientific esti- 
mate is that four hundred million 
would starve after a nuclear war. 


Therein lies our madness: not simply 
in what might happen, but in the sys- 
tem that makes a nuclear holocaust 
thinkable. 

Merton talks of the need for a 
‘*foothold that is not of the world,’’ 
that alone prevents us from being 
‘‘dragged down’’ to the abyss. Does 
Christianity offer such a foothold? It 
would be nice to be able to give an 
unqualified yes to that claim. Nice 
but not true. Some Christian groups 
and leaders have bought into the be- 
lief system that justifies the present 
situation, and actually encourage 
militarism. 

What offers a ‘‘foothold?’’ It is 
surely that biblical understanding of 
the world that is represented in the 
prophets and at the cross. It is the 
prophets who, in the words of Walter 
Bruggemann, * evoke a con- 
sciousness and perception alternative 
to the consciousness and perception 
of the dominant culture around 
us. .. .”’ It is the cross that, in a de- 
finitive way, demonstrates for us the 
end result of those belief systems by 
which we justify all our assaults on 
human dignity, and yet it is that cross 
which most clearly embodies the way 
God would have us understand jus- 
tice and love and compassion. It is 
the presence of these elements that 
constitute sanity, and by their pres- 
ence or absence all our belief systems 
must be judged. In a day when the ul- 
timate in madness is judged to be 
sane, the Church dare not forsake the 
possibility for sanity that lies at the 
heart of the Gospel. 


: Satbe He 
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Gerald Campbell Studios/Peter Caton 


Were 
asking you 
to act like 
there’s no 
tomorrow. 


The only certain thing in life is 
that it’s full of uncertainties. If 
something were to happen to 
you tomorrow, what do your 
family and friends really know 
about what you’d want in the 
way of funeral arrangements. 
Preplanning your funeral now 
will help guide the people close 
to you through a difficult time. 
And it will ensure that your 
wishes are carried out. With no 
indecision and no if only’s. 


When you preplan your 
funeral, there isn’t any 
prerequisite that says you have 
to prepay. But it is one more 
way to give everyone some 
peace of mind. GFD, 
Guaranteed Funeral Deposits of 
Ontario manages and protects 
your funds under provincial law. 
So what you pay today will still 
cover what a funeral will cost 
tomorrow. 


Make it easier on yourself and the other wl 
people in your life. For more information about 
| funeral prearrangement and GFD, complete and 

mail this coupon to: 
Guaranteed Funeral Deposits of Ontario 
Suite 15 - 5230 Dundas St. W. 
Islington, Ontario M9B 1A8_ (416) 239-3070 
or Call our toll free number 1-800-268-2466 


Name 
I Address 
City 
Province Postal Code 


0 Please include a list of funeral directors in 
my area who are GFD members. 


| b 
i 


o 


y J / 
One of the few guarantees for the future. 
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Books 


Amo, Amas, Amat and More: How 
to Use Latin to Your Own Advan- 
tage and to the Astonishment of 
Others 

Eugene Ehrlich; Fitzhenry & Whiteside, 
1985; $2bo5: 

The tongue-in-cheek title of this 
book will not attract pedants, those 
who consider the patter of sportscas- 
ters to be the acme of human express- 
ion, or those who scrawled ‘‘Latin is 
a language/As dead as dead can be/It 
killed the ancient Romans/and now 
it’s killing me’’ on the flyleaf of their 
high school texts. 

To those who do appreciate the 
succinct, lapidarian qualities of Lat- 
in; to those who relish the thought of 
dropping an apposite quotation into 
the conversation; or to those who en- 
joy William F. Buckley’s **Firing 
Line’’ programme on the PBS tele- 
vision network and wish that there 
were subtitles (Buckley wrote the in- 
troduction for the book — who 
else?); this book will prove invalu- 
able. 

Each quotation is proceeded with 
an explanation of how it is to be pro- 
nounced, in phonetic English. The 
quotations come from many of the 
great Latin authors, as well as from 
common usage. Where necessary, a 
literal translation is given, with an 
explanation if it differs substantially 
from the English. One very brief ex- 
ample will give an indication, not 
only of the style and format of the 
book, but of the light and humorous 
touch Ehrlich often brings to his ex- 
planation. 


prosit 

PROH-siht 

Vchaim 

A Latin toast, literally “‘may it bene- 
fit you,’ but freely translatable as 
“*to you,’ ‘‘your good fortune,”’ *‘to 
life’ —- as rendered above — and 
any of the multitude of expressions 
we use to wish someone good health 
when we lift a glass of spirits or, in 
these times, a glass of white wine. 
Perrier water does not qualify. 


The only quibble I have with this 
book is that it omits some of the Latin 


1 
terms beloved by Presbyterian 
Courts, eg. “‘sederunt.’’ Other than | 
that, I heartily recommend this book | 
(cum nota) to those whose interest } 
has led them to read thus far. 


gRD | 


The Mystery of Peace 
by Arthur C. Cochrane. Published by 


Brethren Press, Elgin, Illinois, 1986. 204 
pages. $11.95 US 


How many good books are written 
on the nature of peace and the Chris- | 
tian art of peacemaking? Incredibly | 
few, given our calling by the Prince | 
of Peace, and the dreadful face of ha- | 
tred and war all around us. Therefore | 
this is both a good book and a timely | 
one, written by a distinguished Pro- | 
fessor who hails from Orillia, Onta- | 
rio, and The Presbyterian Church in | 
Canada. 

Arthur Cochrane writes from expe- | 
rience and long reflection on this dif- | 
ficult but urgent question. He was a 
student in Germany during Hitler’s 
rise to power, and the days of the fa- | 
mous Barmen Declaration of the 
Confessing Church drawn up in pro- 
test against the Nazi claim to absolute | 
authority. His book The Church's 
Confession Under Hitler (1962) is 
probably the definitive treatment of 
the subject. 

Earlier, he had opposed statements | 
of extreme patriotism and extreme 
pacifism emanating from the United 
Church of Canada (The Church and 
War, 1940). In 1959 he was one of | 
the first to grasp the impossibility of 
using nuclear arms, heading a group |} 
of colleagues at Dubuque Theologi- | 
cal Seminary in issuing “‘A } 
Statement Concerning the Use of the } 
Means of Mass Extermination in the | 
Waging of War.’’ Now, in his retire- 
ment years, he returns to the topic 
which has been his as a sort of nec- | 
essary passion. 

So we are grateful to one of our | 
own theologians for this most impor- 
tant book. Cochrane’s gift is to bring | 
a kind of theological purity to the | 
subject at hand. He knows his way |} 
around this complex field of war, de- 
fence, deterrence, nationalism, patri- | 


‘otism and the rest. His documenta- 
tion is impressive and his grasp of 
key issues and names in the contem- 
porary debate on the use of nuclear 
arms is superb. But what turns it into 
a compelling tract for our times is its 


‘biblical and theological knowledge 


and insight. James McCord, of 
Princeton’s Center of Theological In- 
quiry, has said that Cochrane is 
‘‘characterized by deep theological 
integrity.’’ That is clearly on view in 
this work. 

Ours is an age when the clash of 
ideologies has produced an irrational 
fear, dividing the superpowers and 
leading to a build-up of nuclear arms 
that could not be used without total 
destruction. Fear of the bomb has re- 
placed fear of the Lord, so that wis- 
dom is replaced by madness. This 
book details the outlandish story but 
makes it credible in light of the Bi- 
ble’s teaching on human sin, pride 
and selfishness. He scores the self- 
deceit of an age which names a mis- 
sile ‘‘Peacekeeper’’ and a nuclear 
submarine ‘‘Corpus Christi.”’ 

But much more. The meat of the 
book lies in its profound reflection on 
peace as the ‘‘mystery’’ of *‘the work 
of God the Creator and our Lord Je- 
sus Christ.’’ The peace of creation 
involves nature, animals, humans, in 
covenant with a gracious God. It is a 
peace shattered by the mystery of 
evil, yet rescued and _ preserved 
through ‘‘the patience of God.’’ The 
early chapters, on creation and provi- 
dence, recall us to doctrines dear to 
our forebears but neglected today. 
Cochrane writes of ‘“‘The God of 
Peace and God the Warrior’’ in ex- 
emplary fashion — incidentally pro- 
viding excellent material for congre- 
gational study groups. For aren’t we 
bothered by the Old Testament por- 
trait of (apparently) a bloodthirsty 
God sanctioning the holy war of his 
people Israel? 

To have peace with God, to be 
baptized with the Spirit of peace, to 
learn the constraints of peace be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, and what 
‘‘confessing the peace of Christ’’ 
should mean — all this is handled 
with elegance of style and depth of 
content by a voice of reason and 
commitment. One wonders only why 
so few of our leaders have been as 


bold and diligent in tackling so mo- 
mentous a subject in our time. Those 
who know Arthur Cochrane will not 
be surprised at the commentary on 
his mentor, Karl Barth. But few de- 
serve such place more than Barth, 
theological father of the Confessing 
Church and its Barmen Declaration. 
And few besides the author could 
write from mind and heart formed in 
the crucible of experience in war both 
hot and cold, and of lifelong medita- 
tion on the mystery of the God of 
peace. 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Dr. McLelland, Moderator of the 111th Gen- 
eral Assembly, is the McConnell Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion at McGill University, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


The Hodder Book of Christian 
Prayers 

edited by Tony Castle; General Pub- 
lishing Co., 1986, $22.95, 358 pp., pa- 
per. 

Many ministers know that, for 
them, there cannot be such a thing as 
having too many anthologies of pray- 
ers. Publishers know this too, and 
here is one more. 

Such anthologies provide a re- 
source to be mined, not only for 
worship services, but for individual 
use, either in private devotions or as 
a stimulus to meditation. 

There are those among the devout 
who believe, or imply, that there is 
something spurious about ‘written 
down’ prayers. Somehow they aren’t 
as ‘spiritual’ as extemporaneous 
prayer. Extemporaneous prayer, like 
poetry, is the gift of a fiery muse. 
Many aspire, but most are frozen. 

This is a superbly edited book, 
drawing on sources from the whole 
span of Christian history: men and 
women, theologians, writers, musi- 
cians, poets, soldiers, pastors, people 
from almost all walks of life who 
have left a record of the words they 
have addressed to God. The prayers 
are logically divided, and sub-divid- 
ed, according to subject. Each prayer 
is numbered for easy future refer- 
ence. An index of subjects, of 
sources, a brief biographical index of 
each contributor, and a chronological 
listing of all the authors are provided. 
If you have, too often, been the help- 


THE LAUGHTER OF LOVE 
A STUDY OF ROBERT BURNS 
By Raymond J. S. Grant 
This 220 page quality book explores the 
widespread appeal of Robert Burns’ poet- 
ry. It takes a popular approach, appealing 
to all those fascinated by Burns’ traditions 
and mystique. A Burns’ country itinerary is 
included. There are 26 color and black 
and white pictures. Hardcover — $27.95; 
Softcover — $17.95. (postage free if pay- 
ment enclosed) 
Order from: 
Pauline P. Grant 


10952 - 60 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T6H 1H9 


DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS 


DECEMBER 


Verses 


Matthew 
Isaiah 


Matthew 
Ecclesiastes 
Joshua 
Numbers 


To receive a FREE DAILY BIBLE 
READING GUIDE for ALL of 1987, 
complete this coupon and mail it to: 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
Name: 


Address: 
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Books 


continued from previous page 


less victim of ‘Jesus Weejus’ prayers 
(“‘O Jesus we jus’ wantto.. .’’) of- 
fered in the misguided hope that sin- 
cerity is superior to thought, this 
book would make a fine gift. If you 
yourself could use a fine compendi- 
um of some of the best prayers ever 
uttered, you would be hard-pressed 
to find a better way to indulge your- 
self. 

JRD 


Leading God’s People — A Hand- 
book for Elders 


by Stewart Matthew and Kenneth Scott, 
Saint Andrew Press, 1986. $14.95 


Probably a better subtitle might be 
A Handbook for Sessions for this is a 
book about session management, 
how elders can work together as a 
team to lead the congregation in its 
life and mission, or as the authors 
say, “‘to be the People of God where- 
ver they are.”’ 

The first chapter deals with the 
biblical and historical background of 
government by sessions and provides 
lots of material for orienting new eld- 
ers. Chapter 2 describes how sessions 


1008 ‘Bran Difference 


GOOD TASTE 


High fibre and good taste? They dont 
always go hand-in-hand. But Nabisco 100% 


BRAN* is gently toasted for 90 minutes to ~ 


Seal in all the goodness and flavour of sun- 


ripened bran. What a delightful difference 
this gentle toasting makes! And the dif- 
~ ference is taste. Enjoy. 
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may be organized to administer the 
work, using a variety of committees, 
assigning responsibilities to individu- 
als or working as a whole. This chap- 
ter is reminiscent of the LAMP Re- 
port with additional help for making 
the committee system work. 

All of us have struggled with the 
problem of session meetings which 
are ‘“‘dull,’’ ‘‘boring,’’ involve ‘‘de- 
cision-making by a few,’’ “‘hidden 
agendas,’’ or produce ‘‘no clear-cut 
decisions.’’ Chapter 3 deals with 
these and other problems. 

Chapters 4, 5 and 6 provide practi- 
cal guidelines for working as a team, 
and for building a team relationship. 
These three chapters are the most 
helpful for individual elders. 

How to use the content of this 
book in session training meetings, 
workshops and retreats is outlined in 
Chapter 7. 

Written originally for Presbyterian 
denominations in the British Isles, 
Leading God’s People meets the 
needs of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. References to ‘‘the numbers 
game’’ makes this book of particular 
help to small sessions. 

Every student in our colleges 
ought to have read, discussed, and 
have a copy easily available in their 
library before going to his or her first 
congregation as an ordained minister. 
Elders who are struggling to make 
their session more effective will find 
encouragement and guidance. Min- 
isters who know they know it all will 
find some useful reminders of the 
things they might have forgotten. 

Available from the Resource Dis- 
tribution Centre, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
we 
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Helen Tetley 


Miss Tetley is Associate Secretary for Church 
Education of the Board of Congregational 
Life, The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Finding Inner Security 
by Janet Congo. Regal Books, 1985. 234 
pages. $8.95 

The women’s revolution is not go- 
ing to go away and this book is writ- 
ten to help both men and women to 
come to terms with it. Feminists like 
Gloria Steinem and Betty Friedan 
twenty years ago introduced new ideas 


about the role of women which seem- 
ed revolutionary but are now accepted 
by millions. Such ideas are being re- 
evaluated today as the practical im- 
plications of their goals are becoming 
apparent. Women will never return to 
the situation of twenty years ago but 
many are unsure about what they want 
for the future. Men, too, wonder what 
their role as men ought to be. Finding 
Inner Security can be read with profit 
by both men and women in working 
out the relationship between the sexes. 
Much more is involved than equal op- 
portunity in the work place. 

Janet Congo is the daughter of one 
of our Canadian Presbyterian 
ministers, Dr. Howard L. Shantz, and 
she writes from the perspective of a 
mature Christian who is active in the 
church. Her husband, trained in 
psychology and theology, has, without 
doubt, enriched Congo’s understand- 
ing of her subject. 

The solution proposed by Janet 
Congo is to move beyond both the 
traditional condition, where women 
were primarily dependent, and the 
new emphasis upon independence, to 
one of interdependence. The tradi- 
tional foundations upon which women 


Sir, the life of a parson, of a con- 
scientious clergyman is not easy. I 
have always considered the clergy- 
man as the father of a larger family 
than he is able to maintain. I would 
rather have chancery suits upon my 
hands than the cure of souls. No, Sir, 
I do not envy a clergyman’s life, nor 
do I envy the clergyman who makes 
it an easy life. 

Samuel Johnson 


Under the rules of political econ- 
omy prevailing in a state that insists 
on the higher fiction of egalitaria- 
nism, everybody is entitled to every- 
thing. If freedom is defined as the 
freedom to buy, money must become 
an infinitely expanding resource, like 
God, or sunlight, or greeting-card 
sentiment. If there isn’t enough of it, 
‘the fault lies with the agents of an 


(LEANINGS 


sought to build inner security are ex- 
amined and found wanting. When in- 
terdependence becomes the basis for 
living there is a recognition of the 
dignity of others and of oneself. This 
provides what Congo describes as a 
‘‘better way to live.’’ 

The major part of the book is given 
over to dealing with the spiritual 
dimensions of interdependence with a 
strong emphasis upon the scriptures 
and the work of the Holy Spirit. It is 
the Christian perspective of the author 
which makes the book particularly 
valuable for Christian men and 
women. The old foundations have 
been shaken and many have replaced 
them with new ones that are untested 
and shaky. That large number of peo- 
ple who sense the role of both men and 
women has changed, and are seeking 
to live meaningful lives under quite 
new conditions, will find in this book 
guidance and help in building a solid 
foundation for inner security. 

Kenneth G. McMillan 


Dr. McMillan is Director of Church Relations 
for World Vision Canada and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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evil power — with the Russians, or 
the Democrats or the Japanese, with 
the plutocrats or the grasping poor, 
with Scarpia or the Grand Inquisi- 
tion. The fault is never one’s own 
vanity, ignorance, or greed. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 

Editor of Harper’s magazine 


The Maryland Toleration Act of 
1649 . . . forbade public name-call- 
ing and outlawed the use, in a “‘re- 
proachful manner,’’ of such terms as 
‘theretic, schismatic, idolator, Pu- 
ritan, independent, Presbyterian, 
popish priest, Jesuit, Jesuited papist, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Anabaptist, 
Brownist, Antinomian, Barrowest, 
Roundhead, Separatist,’’ on pain of a 
ten shilling fine. 

The Episcopalian, 
December, 1985 O 
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presents: 
Sing a New 
Song 


— abook of 80 hymns and 
3 mini-musicals for 
CHILDREN 


— written and composed 
by Coby Veenstra 


— has asection of 15 
brand new Christmas songs 
ideal for Christmas programs 


Can be ordered from: 


CRICKET MUSIC MINISTRY 
Box 133, Hampton, Ont. LOB 1J0 


Cost: $6.00 per copy 
(Special rates for larger orders) 


The Presbyterian Record 
reaches people from 
coast to coast. 


McMaster 
Divinity College 


announces the establishment of the 


CENTRE ON 
RELIGION AND AGING 


A varied program focused on the faith 
needs of aging persons. A resource for 
ministers, health care professionals and 
others working with the aging. 
3 Week Intensive — ‘Religion and Ag- 
ing’’ — Nov. 3-21, 1986 
One day workshop — ‘‘The Pastoral 
Visitor and Aging’ — Dec. 8, 1986 
repeated March 30, 1987 
6 Weekly Monday evening seminars — A 
variety of related topics — Jan. 19-Feb. 
23/87 
Resource Panel: 
Dr. M. Horsnell — Dr. P. K. Jackson — 
Ms. Shirley Foster — Dr. Ronald Watts — 
Dr. Wayne Sobel — Dr. John Thomas — 
Dr. M. J. S. Ford. 


A unique ecumenically 
sponsored program 


For more information, 
write or phone: 

Dr. M. J. S. Ford 
McMaster Divinity College 
Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4K1 
(416) 525-9140 ext. 4401 
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SHEILA MORRISON CHURCH 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 


for boys and girls with public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


learning disabilities. 


i CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
For further information, contact: So ba tc aN 


Sheila Morrison Schools * lighting fixtures 
R.R. 2 * memorial plaques 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO * collection plates 


Additional Summer Programme mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
July 4 to August 14. HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


m house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’”’ 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y3YS 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


““Robemakers bd Tailors Since 1842’’ fam =<) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 


HARCOURTS Sg 463 St. Catherine St. West 
RAR ean Montreal H3B 1B1 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
977-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


Please mention The Record 
when choosing our advertisers. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
PROVEN 
FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 

hoe Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions Veto 

NbUhy Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia aNSLAMy 

se Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each ; 
i WZ Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. N 

Ss cs 
Gti” CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. Gt Ciao” 
4 BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
LOM 1GO0 Tel. (705) 466-2847 
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Stacking — folding] 
upholstered — steel —] 


| \CHAIRS_ | 
' wood — plastic] 


Book Racks available for some] 

; models. Acomplete line} 

of tables and chairs. | 

Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
_ 57 Charles Tupper Dr. 

\ West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 | 

- Tel. (416) 284-5260 


Galaibgus upon request 


Presbyterian Record 
Secretaries: 


Be sure to give both con- 
gregational and_ sub- 
scriber’s code numbers 
* when sending in changes. 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 


DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, | 
cups and saucers etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but | 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've pro- } 
bably ordered from us. | 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY°3Z5 


letters 
continued from page 7 


church since. 

_ The really surprising thing to me at 
that time — as it is now — is the un- 
derlying practice (if not principle) 
chat it is up to the young person to 
make the contact. The *‘When they 
ieave home . . .”’ message quotes a 
parent as saying: “‘Probably it’s not 
realistic for us to expect him to make 
contact with a church where he is.”’ 
To that I would say: you’re right; in- 
deed more often than not it would be 
an unrealistic expectation. 

I would rather think that our expe- 
rience is a fairly common one. In 
fact, it probably is one of the more 
important reasons for our loss of 
members. 

And now we have a Committee on 
Church and University which con- 
cerns itself with questions such as 
*‘How can a congregation keep in 
touch with young members who 
leave for further education’? and 
**How can a congregation near a 
campus show concern and interest in 
students;’” questions, which have 
been with us for a long time — or 
should have been — and which 
should have yielded answers. 

At any rate, in concept the desira- 
ble approach is really quite a simple 
one. Churches in university cities 
must accept responsibility for stu- 
dents in their community who are 
away from home, actively seeking 
‘them out — rather than waiting until 
they present themselves — and mak- 
ing them feel welcome and wanted. 
Home congregations should provide 
these churches with the information 
needed to be effective; in other 
words, not just names and addresses 
but also some personal details. The 
rest is really a matter of structure, or- 
ganization and, most important, en- 
thusiastic volunteers. It is all Good 
Shepherding. 

Growth starts with the prevention 
of loss. Here is a great opportunity! 

H. John Meyer, 
Nepean, Ont. 


Ed: Dr. Goodwill MacDougall who 
looks after Campus Ministries for the 
Board of World Mission informs us 
that some efforts have been made to 


remedy the situation outlined above. 
— A list of campus Chaplains, with 
addresses, is in the hands of all our 
ministers, and is updated regularly. 
— Helps are available for congrega- 
tions trying to develop a ministry to 
their own students who are attending 
university. 

— Written descriptions of what some 
congregations are doing, and what 
their work has meant to students, are 
available from Dr. MacDougall at 
the Board of World Mission, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


Forms of torture 


I share Dr. Moir’s distaste for the 

mind-set exemplified by such slogans 
s ‘‘kill a Commie for Christ’’ but 

possibly, unlike him, I recognize that 
the Christian may, out of love for the 
evildoer, be required to kill him — 
even if his evil is justified by some 
ideology. 

Again, I share Dr. Moir’s distaste 
for persons/states who torture regu- 
larly without fairly ample reason, but 
I recognize that the practice is wide- 
spread and suspect that the blacks, 
who, we have every reason to sup- 
pose, would be tortured in a black- 
run South Africa, would not take 
much comfort from the fact that they 
were being tortured by their fellow 
blacks. In any event, Dr. Moir lives 
in a country which allows a form of 
‘torture’ by judges, another form by 
prison officials, and maybe yet a 
third by education officials: maybe 
he can do more about the sins in these 
areas than he can about those in far 
away South Africa. 

G. Hendry, 
West Hill, Ont. 


Contemptible 
sloganeering 


The Pharisees you have with you 
always, standing aside, looking with 
contempt on ‘‘lesser mortals,’’ and 
‘*thanking God that they are not as 
other men are.”’ 

I know nought of your correspon- 
dent, John S. Moir, (Record, July- 
August, 1986) but I can imagine the 
glee with which he wrote you, heed- 
ing not the desirability of accurate 
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quotation, and, with scant regard for 
truth, claiming that this correspon- 
dent ‘‘explained’’ in an earlier letter 
that ‘‘the perpetuation of apartheid in 
South Africa is essential to prevent a 
communist take-over of the world.’’ 
A careful reading of my letter will 
make it clear that such a charge is to- 
tally without foundation. 

I have not at any time discussed 
the merits or otherwise of apartheid. 
That is a subject by itself, which I 
could debate with Mr. Moir at any 
time, but it has nothing to do with the 
complaint of my letter. Indeed, why 
can’t the South Africans deal with the 
matter like we do with our truly na- 
tive people, with our Indian reserva- 
tions! 

As is usual with such deep think- 
ers, Mr. Moir does not refute any of 
my arguments. Cogent argument 
does not interest such people, partly 
because they do not want to be con- 
fused by the facts, and often because 
it is over their heads. 

I shall try once more to make it 
simple for Mr. Moir and his ilk, as I 
have done over the years — on TV, 
on radio, in print media — in debates 
with Archbishop Ted Scott and oth- 


ers) 

I deplore the inconsistencies of 
those who attack South Africa alone. 
I reject the intemperate language of 
Brian Mulroney, Joe Clark and Ste- 
phen Lewis, with their call for sanc- 
tions against South Africa, while 
lending money to Soviet Russia, 
which kills more people in a day in 
Afghanistan than have lost their lives 
altogether in South Africa. (And 
most blacks killed in this last year 
were killed by other blacks!) I am an- 
gered by the failure of the media to 
headline the fact that Chief Buthele- 
zi, leader of the largest segment of 
black people in South Africa, the Zu- 
lus, is against sanctions! 

My letter in the April edition 
pointed out that those who think as 
Mr. Moir promote no cause but that 
of Soviet Communism. In nearly ev- 
ery other State in Africa we have not 
democracy, not freedom, but repres- 
sion, and for the most part, one-party 
military dictatorship. If the Commu- 
nist-led ANC should win power in 
South Africa, we'd have one more. If 
that is what our political leaders 
want, their actions constitute treach- 
ery. 

Finally, I refer to the contemptible 
sloganeering of Mr. Moir, in the final 
paragraph of his letter. “*Kill a com- 
mie for Christ.’’ That simple-minded 
attempt at irony is base, and defaces 
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the pages of your magazine. 
When I was a teenager, in the thir- | 
ties, we had plenty of people who | 
thought that way, led by the peace- | 
niks at Oxford and Cambridge. Then | 
it was Nazis and Fascists who were 
the threat. So weakened was Britail 
by their evil campaign that Chamber- 
lain had no choice but to surrender at 
Munich, and the floodgates were 
opened to evil men! Many of us gave - 
up to seven years of our young lives _ 
— and all too many their lives — to - 
preserve freedom for those like John 
S. Moir, to employ distortion where | 
it suits their purpose, and employ 
tasteless and inelegant language, in 
lieu of enlightened and intelligent ar- 
gument which is beyond them. 
‘‘They damn what they do not un- 
derstand’’ Quintilian (circa 40-100 
A:D.) De Institutione Oratoria. 
W. S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Donaldson, hymns 
and anthems 


It was with keen interest and ap-— 
preciation that I read and re-read An- 
drew Donaldson’s excellent article 

n ‘‘The Ministry of Music.’’ He 
asks the question, “‘What kind of 
music is most appropriate for use in 
the Church?’’ I personally appreciate 
simple music with audible and ex- 
pressive words. 

In lighter vein, I am reminded of a 
definition of an anthem that I heard 
away back in my dairy-farming days: 

What's An Anthem? 

When a farmer returned from a 
weekend in the city, he told his wife, 
Mary, that he had gone to church, 
and that the choir had sung an an- 
them. Mary said: ‘‘An anthem! 
What’s an anthem?’’ Her husband re-- 
plied: ‘‘Well, it’s like this. If I said: 
‘Mary, the cows are in the corn,’ that 
would be like a hymn. But if I said: 
‘Oh Mary! Mary! Mary! The cows 
are in the corn, the Jersey cow, the 
Ayrshire cow, the Muley cow, all the 
cows, the cows, the cows are in the 
corn, corn, corn,’ then that would be 
an anthem.”’ | 

Alex W. Davidson, 
Stouffville, Ont. 
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Many issues ahead 
for Renewal groups 


(RES NE) — Renewal Fellowship 
groups will have to address many is- 
sues in the days ahead, including ho- 
mosexuality, abortion, feminism, 
scriptural authority, Liberation The- 
ology and political involvement. So 
states the Rev. Barry Forsyth of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Gananoque, Ont., 
who represented the Renewal 
Fellowship Within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at a meeting of 14 
renewal groups in Washington, 
D.C.., earlier this year. 

The group that met in Washington 
was extremely diverse, according to 
Mr. Forsyth, and he was amazed that 
‘this . . . group of people, men and 
women evangelicals and charismat- 
ics, executives, clergy and lay people 
were quickly welded into a sharing 
and working unity. It was heart- 
‘warming and encouraging to talk and 
pray together.”’ 

In many ways Mr. Forsyth discov- 
ered ‘‘we are not alone.’’ Many oth- 
ers are committed to renewal. At the 
same time, he says, there is also in- 
difference and opposition, and many 
clergy and lay people are reluctant to 
join the renewal movement for fear 
of criticism from others. Many oppo- 
nents are entrenched in high places in 
the institutional churches and are sus- 
picious of *‘renewalists.”’ 


Church leaders seek 
meeting with 
Prime Minister 


On September 10 the Canadian 
Council of Churches wrote to Prime 
Minister Mulroney on behalf of lead- 
ers of nine national churches and reli- 
gious bodies. The leaders had pre- 
viously written to the Prime Minister 
requesting a meeting to discuss *‘se- 
rious implications’ in the govern- 
ment’s proposals for legislation to es- 
tablish a new refugee status deter- 
mination procedure. They fear that 
under the proposals some people will 
be denied the right to a fair hearing 
and will have no meaningful means 

_ of appeal. 
_ The leaders note: *‘The most fun- 
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damental right which can be expected 
of a humane and civilizied country is 
to be allowed to ask for protection 
and be given a fair hearing in the pre- 
scence of competent, impartial and 
just decision-makers.” 

They conclude: **We are at a crit- 
ical moment in Canadian history. We 
hope that you may be persuaded to 
create refugee-related legislation that 
we as Canadians will look back on 
with pride, and not with embarrass- 
ment and shame.”’ 

Those requesting the meeting in- 
clude: Dr. Charles Hay, Moderator 
of the 112th General Assembly; Dr. 
Donald Anderson, General Secretary 
of the Canadian Council of Churches; 
Most Rev. Michael Peers, Primate of 
the Anglican Church of Canada; Rev. 
Arie Van Eek, Executive Secretary 
of the Council of Christian Reformed 
Churches in Canada; Dr. Anne 
Squire, Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada; Donald Laitin, 
Clerk of the Canadian Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of 
Friends; Rev. William Ryan S.J., 
General Secretary of the Canadian 
Conference of Catholic Bishops. 


Canadian Bible Society 
appointments announced 


The Rev. William R. Russell, 
General Secretary of the Canadian 
Bible Society, has announced the ap- 
pointments of the Rev. Harry Q. 
Vibe as Manitoba District Secretary, 
and the Rev. Allan V. Jorgensen as 
Nova Scotia District Secretary. 


A. Jorgensen H. Vibe 


Mr. Vibe’s experience in the pas- 
toral ministry with the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Canada includes 
parishes in Selkirk, Man., Kitimat, 
B.C., Stewartville, Minn., Calgary 
Atla., and North Bay, Ont. He re- 
cently served as president of the Bi- 


ble Society's Northern Ontario Dis- 
trict Board. He succeeds the Rev. 
Donald S. Collins, who retires after 
21 years of service as district secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Jorgensen was ordained into 
the Baptist ministry in 1971. He 
served for 14 years with Convention 
Baptist churches in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, and he has 
just concluded seven years as pastor 
of McPhail Memorial Baptist Church 
in Ottawa. He is a former Moderator 
of the Ottawa Baptist Association. 
He succeeds the Rev. Byron F. 
Howlett, who retires after ten years 
of service as district secretary. 


Alberta racist group 
denounced as 
‘pseudo-church’ 


The Church of Jesus Christ Chris- 
tian Aryan Nations has been de- 
nounced by a leading Christian evan- 
gelical as a ‘pseudo-church’. The 
Rev. Brian C. Stiller, Executive Di- 
rector of the Evangelical Fellowship 
of Canada, says the American-based 
neo-Nazi group which is seeking to 
establish a camp in the foothills of 
Alberta should be exposed as a threat 
to Jews, Blacks and Christians. 

‘‘The so-called church is vocal in 
its hatred of Jews and Blacks, but its 
threat to Christians is . . . more sub- 
tle,’’ Stiller points out. “‘To identify 
vile bigotry with the Christian name 
or with Jesus Christ can only cause 
confusion in the public mind,”’ he 
says. 

‘*For that reason, Christians have a 
special responsibility to ‘unmask the 
imposter.” On behalf of Canada’s 
evangelical Christian community, | 
want to assure our fellow citizens of 
all races and creeds that such bigotry 
is contrary to everything for which 
Christianity stands.” 

Stiller adds that it is unfortunate 
that nothing can be done to prevent 
the racist group from using the Chris- 
tian name and he hopes that reason- 
able people will recognize that it is an 
obvious blasphemy and obscenity. 

The Alberta legislature has issued 
a statement of opposition to such 
groups as the Aryan Nations. 
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United Church of Canada 
apologizes for 
native peoples 


(EPS) — In a solemn ceremony 
punctuated by pounding drums and 
wailing chants, the General Council 
of the United Church in Canada 
(meeting in Sudbury, August 13-22) 
formally apologized for failing to 
‘‘recognize, learn from, and share in 
native spirituality.’’ The apology was 
voiced by UCC Moderator Robert 
Smith. He told native elders assem- 
bled in a circle around a fire in a tee- 
pee he was not apologizing for the 
Christian gospel, but rather for the 
‘‘imposition of European language, 
dress, and values on a proud people 
as a condition of their hearing the 
gospel of Jesus Christ.’’ The denomi- 
nation has about 65 congregations 
with a mostly native membership. 

In other actions, the council elect- 
ed Anne Squire (the first UCC lay 
woman to be so chosen) to succeed 
Smith as moderator, and the Rev. 
Howard Mills to be the denomina- 
tion’s general secretary. 


Human rights group 
reacts to Zimbabwe 
government’s threats 


(EPS) — Zimbabwe Catholic Jus- 
tice and Peace Commission Chair- 
man Michael Auret says he is “‘sad- 
dened’’ but not frightened by a top 
government official’s threat (August 
21) to arrest any Zimbabwean who 
gives information to London-based 
Amnesty International. 

The threat from Home Affairs 
Minister Enos Nkala — in charge of 
Zimbabwe’s police — was the latest 
in a series of verbal attacks on hu- 
man-rights activists. Nkala said Zim- 
babwe intends to ignore all future 
Amnesty reports. 

The Justice and Peace Commission 
is Zimbabwe’s only independent hu- 
man-rights group. Police briefly 
jailed Auret and Director Nicholas 
Ndebele in June, partly because they 
were suspected of giving information 


to Amnesty. They were quickly | 
freed, however, on a personal order | 
from Prime Minister Robert Mugabe. | 
Auret said he is mystified by the 
harsh warnings from a government | 
whose actual human rights perfor- | 
mance is, in his view, “relatively | 
good’’ and rapidly improving. 

Earlier, Nkala called in officials of | 
church agencies and other non-gov- } 
ernment organizations in  devel- | 
opment and social service work to | 
warn they are being watched as sus- | 
pected Amnesty informants. Foreign | 
workers involved with such organiza- 
tions would be expelled and locals | 
detained, he said, if they helped Am- | 
nesty create ‘‘fabrications, distor-— 
tions and lies’? against Zimbabwe. | 
(Amnesty charged late last year that | 
Zimbabwe tortured many of several | 
hundred political detainees. ) 

While repeatedly denying that 
abuses ever occurred, Zimbabwe } 
has, Auret said, ‘‘taken the action } 
Amnesty wanted and cleaned up the | 
show’’ on violence by police and oth- 
er security forces. Torture and other 
‘‘hard-arm tactics’? were used widely | 
last year, but have almost stopped, he 
said. Officials are tarnishing Zim- | 
babwe’s reputation by criticizing | 
Amnesty when they should be ‘‘tak- | 
ing advantage of the real im- | 
provement’’ in human rights to ad- 
vance the country’s international | 
image, Auret argued. 


Repression in Vietnam 
and Kampuchea 


(RES NE) — Reports presented to | 
the World Evangelical Fellowship 
(WEF) General Assembly held in 
Singapore this past summer spoke of } 
repression and setbacks in Vietnam | 
and Kampuchea, and of perserver- 
ance and blessings. 

Eleven years have passed since | 
North Vietnam took over South Viet- 
nam. In the wake of the “‘liberation”’ 
most western missionaries left, and | 
the remaining few were “‘invited’’ to | 
leave shortly afterwards. 

In South Vietnam 60 per cent of | 
the churches are still operating, but at 
least 17 evangelical pastors are con- | 
firmed to be in ‘‘re-education | 
camps’’ or prisons. In direct viola- | 
tion of the Constitution of the Social- | 


tt Republic of Vietnam which guar- 
ntees freedom of religion, the gov- 
rnment continues to repress not only 
‘hristians but all who espouse reli- 
ion. The repression takes subtle 
orms. For example: all Bible train- 
ig institutions have been closed, ter- 
jinating all formal training for cler- 
y: replacement, transfer and ordina- 
‘on of clergy must be approved by 
ye authorities; local authorities 
chedule *‘voluntary’’ work projects 
uring worship services; many pas- 
ors must submit their messages in 
vriting to the authorities for prior 
ensorship and approval. 

The largest Protestant church in 

do Chi Minh City (Saigon) was 
losed December 11, 1983. From 
978-83 it had experienced the larg- 
‘st revival in the history of the church 
n Vietnam, registering more than 
5,000 conversions and 2,000 bap- 
isms. Yet the church of Vietnam 
ontinues to grow and some estimate 
t has quadrupled since 1975. 
- Kampuchea was invaded by the 
Vietnamese in 1979, so ending the 
nurderous regime of Pol Pot and the 
Khmer Rouge. But there has been no 
‘elief for persecuted Christians. Fully 
supported by the Vietnamese govern- 
ment, the present rulers of Kampu- 
chea have proscribed Christianity — 
all churches are closed and groups 
cannot meet openly. Very few 
trained church leaders remain. The 
church there is under greater pressure 
today than in Laos and Vietnam. Yet 
most provinces are reported to have 
small groups of believers. 


Hector MacFarlane 


retires 


(Based on an article in the Sydney 
Morning Herald by religious affairs 
writer Alan Gill) — Australia’s best- 
known Presbyterian layman, Mr. 
Hector MacFarlane, retired, August 
31. after nearly 13 years as General 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
of Australia in New South Wales. He 
has been succeeded in the post by 
Mr. Raymond Ernest Thorpe. 

Over the years Mr. MacFarlane 
has been a key figure in the fight by 
‘continuing’? Presbyterians to ward 
off absorption into the Uniting 
Church in Australia (an amalgama- 
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tion of Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, and Presbyterians). Ten years 
ago the two factions were fighting 
one another in the courts and one crit- 
ic labelled Presbyterianism as a 
‘church which litigates to the last 
ditch.’’ Mr. MacFarlane, however, 
sees recourse to the courts as a civi- 
lized way of settling disputes, sanc- 
tioned in scripture and in the West- 
minster Confession, which “‘stresses 
the role of magistrates.’’ He rejects 
the claim that the dispute at the time 
of union centred on property own- 
ership rather than doctrine. He said at 
the time: “‘Truth itself is at the Bar of 
justice.” 

On the eve of his retirement Mr. 
MacFarlane apologized for being a 
‘‘hot-headed coot.’’ The Rev. James 
Mullan, the denomination’s Clerk of 
Assembly, disagreed, calling his col- 
league a “‘terrific fellow, forthright, 
straight from the shoulder, who 
doesn’t bear grudges.’’ The Modera- 
tor, the Right Rev. Ray Walder, de- 
scribed him as having “‘the courage 
of his convictions, not afraid to stand 
alone ... and in his private life a 
faithful family man and a loyal ser- 
vant of his own local parish church.”’ 

Goodwill messages were also ex- 
tended by the leaders of the Uniting 
Church. 

Mr. MacFarlane is an authority on 
the tribal loyalties of Presbyterians. 
“Once a fellow’s a Presbyterian he 
continues to call himself a Presbyteri- 
an even though he doesn’t go to 
church. In some respects it is plain 
stupid, but has its positive side.”’ 


Vatican denies US 
theologian right to teach 


(EPS) — After a seven-year inves- 
tigation, the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith, the part of the 
Vatican that deals with doctrinal 
questions, announced that US theolo- 
gian Charles Curran is “‘not suitable 
nor eligible to teach Catholic theolo- 
gy’ at Vatican-chartered Catholic 
University in Washington because he 
disagrees with some official Roman 
Catholic teaching on contraception, 
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premarital sex, homosexuality, mas- 
turbation, euthanasia, divorce, re- 
marriage, and abortion. Curran said 
he has ‘‘always developed my moral 
theology in the light of accepted 
Catholic principles.’’ He said his oc- 
casional dissent from official teach- 
ing is “‘within a more general and 
prevailing context of assent. I remain 
a loyal and committed Roman Catho- 
lic. I pray daily that I might continue 
to love and serve the church without 
bitterness and anger.’’ A former 
president of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America, Curran received 
support from 750 theological col- 
leagues in his efforts to retain his post 
in the theology department. It was 
not immediately clear whether he 
would be permitted to continue tea- 
ching in another university depart- 
ment, or at a Roman Catholic school 
not chartered by the Vatican. 


Intermedia 
Christmas card 


Intermedia, an ‘‘International 
Christian Ministry in Communication 
and Adult Basic Education’’ of the 


National Council of the Churches of 


Christ (in the USA), has announced 
that its 1986 Christmas card comes 
from East Africa. The artist is Lwa- 
nyaga Musoke of Uganda. 

Mr. Musoke discovered his talent 
in his early school days, when he was 
influenced by both Africa and Euro- 
pean traditions. In 1964 he attended 
Makerere University in Uganda, spe- 
cializing in ceramics. Upon gradua- 
tion in 1968, Mr. Musoke was 
awarded a scholarship to the Royal 
College of Art in London. In 1970 he 
returned to Makerere to complete his 
masters degree. Following that he 
taught secondary school for four 
years, researched pottery and ceram- 
ics in East Africa for the Paa Ya Paa 
Gallery from 1974-76, and in 1977 
became Lecturer of Fine Art in the 
University of Dar Es Salaam. Since 
1975 the artist has had his work ex- 
hibited numerous times, in Africa, 
Europe, West Germany and England. 
As well as ceramics and painting, 
Mr. Musoke’s creative interests in- 
clude silk-screening and photogra- 
phy. 

Mr. Musoke’s unique artistic style 


involves the use of local natural 
materials. ‘‘Nativity,’’ which was] 
designed especially for the /nterme- 
dia Christmas card project, is painted | 
on barkcloth, a material closely 
linked by the Baganda people wid | 
spiritual joy and sorrow. They have | 
used barkcloth traditionally since thed 
fifteenth century, and quite probably | 
long before then. In the painting the | 
old story and modern forms blend | 
compatibly. The setting is a cattle | 
stall. A lantern casts a soft light on~ 
the holy family. Tiny splashes of | 
blue (a colour traditionally associated | 
with the divinity) edge the shadows. | 
Because of the stylized portrayal of | 
the work, the three figures in the | 
foreground at one and the same time 
suggest youthful African cattle herd- | 
ers and, symbolically, the shepherds, 1 
the wise men. Behind the figures, are | 
front-humped, long-horned African | 
cattle, and in the distance, beyond | 
the reed-thatched roof, the ageless | 
star hangs in the night sky. The star 
motif is reflected as a modern accent | 
on Mary’s dress, emphasizing her 
role as mother of the baby. Parallel-_ 
ing our daily circle of worldly strug: | 
gle, represented by the dark ring of | 
the young boy’s hoop, the halo of 
light surrounding the Christ Child is” 
symbolic of our hope for enlighten-— 
ment. Inside the card the message” 
reads: ‘*Sing to the Lord a new song. | 
Sing to the Lord, all the earth.’’ 

The 1986 card is boxed in sets of | 
20 cards (4%4’’ x 6%’’) and 21 enve-~ 
lopes. A box costs $8 plus postage 
and handling charges: $1.30 for one~ 
box, $2.60 for two, $3.10 for three, 
and ten per cent of an order for four 
or more boxes. Orders can be sent to 
Intermedia, Room 670, 475 River- — 
side Drive, New York, NY 10015.— 
Cheques should be payable to /nter-_ 
media. 

Intermedia’ s work is both ecumen- 
ical and international. Christmas card 
funds aid programmes to provide lit- 
erature, adult basic education, and _ 
communication resources for people 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America, the 
Caribbean and the South Pacific. 

The 1986 card will be featured on 
the front cover of the December issue 
of The Record. 


j 
{ 
. 
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PICTURED is Gideon Purcell, who, ex- 
cept for a period of two years, served as 
representative elder for St. Paul's 
Church, Kemptville, Ont., and St. An- 
drew’s Church, Oxford Mills, Ont., from 
1942 until his retirement in June of this 
year. The Presbytery of Brockville has 
made Mr. Purcell a corresponding mem- 
ber in recognition of his service. 


PICTURED is Mrs. Betty Neelin, who re- 
ceived the Ottawa Citizen of the Year 
Award for 1985. Mrs. Neelin is an elder of 
Knox Church, Ottawa, a daughter of the 
late Rev. J. N. McFaul, and has a son 
studying for the ministry. The City of Ot- 
tawa presented the award in recognition 
of Mrs. Neelin’s eight years of outstand- 
ing service in the Emergency Food and 
Clothing Centre — an ecumenical project 
of the Centretown Churches Social Ac- 
tion Committee. Located in McLeod- 
Stewarton United Church, the centre is 
staffed by volunteers, mostly from the 
churches. Mrs. Neelin is co-ordinator and 
oversees the providing of food, clothing 
and hope to many distressed, sometimes 
desperate people referred to the centre 
by the churches, social agencies and 


otherwise. 
Photo: The Ottawa Citizen 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION of Parkview Church, Saskatoon, celebrated their 75th Anniver- 
sary with a Thanksgiving Service, June 27, a Tea on June 28, and the Anniversary Serv- 
ice the following day. The Rev. L. S. van Mossel, a former minister of Parkview, was the 
guest speaker for the Anniversary Service, which was conducted by Dr. Michael Tai, the 
church's present minister. A dinner was held the evening of June 29 in a local hotel dining 
room, followed by an enjoyable programme. Former members of the congregation were 
invited to the platform to extend greetings. Pictured, front row, left to right, are: Mrs. Lillian 
McCallum, clerk of session; the Rev. Gloria Fowser; the Rev. L. S. van Mossel; Miss Giol- 
lo Kelly, representing the Board of World Mission; Dr. Michael Tai. In the back, from the 
left, are: Mrs. Elma Horseman, church treasurer; Hubert Horseman, chairman of the 
board of managers; Mrs. Val Munch, Sunday School and 75th anniversary committee; 
Mrs. Lois Lawrence, convenor of the 75th anniversary committee. 


ALTHOUGH THEY were not the largest delegation from Canada to the 1986 Youth Trien- 
nium at Purdue, Indiana, these delegates from British Columbia claim to have covered the 
most miles flying through the night from Seattle to Atlanta to Birmingham to Memphis to 
Indianapolis. Pictured are: Cindi Forrest, Kerrisdale; Hali Rzeplinski, Vancouver; Heather 
McLennan and Sandra Haukeland, New Westminster; Janie Goodwin, Kelowna; Heather 
McKechnie, Armstrong; and Karen Warburton, Kelowna. 
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THE SOD-TURNING for the $340,000 addition to St. Giles 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., was held Sept. 7. Pictured, left to 
right, are: Dr. Leslie Renault of Hamilton; the Rev. Frank Gilles- 


pie, Moderator pro-tem, Presbytery of Niagara; the Rev. William PICTURED (on the right) is Mrs. Janet Badger of First Church, 
McElwain, minister of St. Giles; and Alderman Al Unwin, rep- New Westminster, B.C., on the occasion of her 100th birthday, 
resenting the City of St. Catharines. The addition will provide an July 11. With her is her sister, Mrs. Lorena McDowell. Mrs. Bad- 


elevator and ramps for accessibility, as well as expanded Chris- ger resides in the extended care unit of Surrey Memorial Hospital 
tian Education facilities. and is one of the oldest members of the church. 


THE SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA'S Covenant Community Presbyterian Leadership 
School, slated to begin a full-term residential school at Duncan, B.C., in the fall of 1987, 
hosted two successful summer schools this year. One school, held in Duncan during the 
second week of July, centred on the theme “In Word and Deed;” the other school, held in 
Nelson, had as its theme “Prayer and Healing.” Pictured, left to right, are: Beth and the 
Rev. Loren Stanford, who spoke on personal healing; Lea-Marie Warren, registrar; the 
Rev. Neville Jacobs, who spoke on the theme “Healing of the Nations;” Phyllis Brown, a 
leader of a workshop on contemporary worship; the Rev. Calvin Brown, dean of the sum- 
mer school, who led a workshop on the Piety and Prayer of John Calvin. 
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The South Gate Church School, 
Hamilton, Ont., hosted a Sunday 
School Rally for the Presbyterian 
churches on Hamilton’s mountain. Ap- 
proximately 90 children, teachers and 
helpers were present. All of the rooms 
used were decorated for the event, help- 
ing to create a relaxed and happy atmo- 
sphere. A highlight of the day was an 
interview between the minister of South 
Gate, the Rev. Reid S. Thompson, and 
‘Mr. Robert Raikes’’ (as portrayed by 
Rob Leek), the man who started Sunday 
School in 1780. The participants broke 
up into age groups and dispersed to va- 
rious activity centres, where murals, 
mobiles, newspaper articles for the 
‘‘Jerusalem Journal,’’ God’s eyes, and 
the like were created. The rally con- 
cluded with worship led by the Young 
Youth Class of South Gate. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's 
Church, Victoria, B.C., has been busy 
growing pumpkins —a special project ini- 
tiated by the Christian Education Com- 
mittee. The pumpkin has been used as 
an analogy of the congregation's Chris- 
tian faith. Pictured among some of the 
pumpkins is Christa McGowan, one of 
the youngest members of the St. An- 


- drew’s Sunday School. 


one 


OWN, REV. DR. ARCHIBALD, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died on March 8, 
1986. 

He was born in Motherwell, Scotland 
and received his early education at Know- 
top Public School and Dalzeil High School. 
He attended Glasgow Technical School 
and Glasgow University prior to enrolment 
at the Cardiff and London University 
where he received a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. He obtained his Ph.D. at Rockford 
College of Science in Illinois, in conjunc- 
tion with Oxford University. 

Dr. Brown served pastorates in the 
Rhondda Valley in Wales and in Liv- 
erpool, England, where he had a high pro- 
file in the church life of that city. He was 
president of the Free Church Council and 
later president of the Christian Council of 
Churches. 

He came to Canada in 1957 and served 
in Grand Falls, Newfoundland, for five 
years. In addition to his pastoral duties, he 
was very much involved in the field of 
public education. In 1962 he came to Em- 
manuel Church, Toronto, and continued 
his interest in education: he was a founder 
governor of the Richmond Liberal Arts 
College in Toronto. From 1969 to 1980, 
when he retired, he was the minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ontario. 

Dr. Brown is survived by his widow, 
Vera; his daughter, Ruth; and three grand- 
children, Michael, Martin and Jacqueline 
Petersen of London, Ontario. 


AVIDSON, THE REV. N. MAE, a Pres- 
byterian minister in the Presbytery of 
Brampton, died at her home in Brampton, 
Ontario, after a lengthy illness, on August 
13, 1986. 

Born in Peterborough, Ont., Mrs. Da- 
vidson, widow of the Rev. Dr. James Weir 
Davidson, a former minister of Thames- 
ville and Kent Bridge Presbyterian church- 
es, graduated from Knox College in 1965. 
After her husband’s death in 1975 she was 
ordained and inducted into the charge of 
Patterson Presbyterian Church, Toronto 
and served there from September, 1975 
until June, 1978. She then resumed theo- 
logical studies at Wilfrid Laurier Universi- 
ty. Waterloo and completed her Master of 
Divinity in 1980. From 1980 until 1982 
she served as the pastoral assistant at 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Ontario. 

Mrs. Davidson is survived by her sis- 
ters, Mrs. Constance Rogers of Ennis- 
more, Ont., and Mrs. Elizabeth Lancaster 
of Toronto, Ont. 


/ALDEN, REV. BENJAMIN LAVERGNE, 
83, a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Georgetown, Ont., on August 25, 1986. 

He was born in Markdale, Ontario. He 
graduated from Knox College in 1929 and 
served pastorates at Glencoe Presbyterian 
Church (1929-1935), Port Colborne Pres- 
byterian Church (1936-1942), and at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ont. (1942- 
1950). For 17 years he served with the Ca- 
nadian Bible Society: in North Bay from 
1950-1958 and in Brampton from 1958- 
1967, and did supply preaching at Knox 16 
Presbyterian Church in Oakville, Ont. 


DEATHS 


Mr. Walden was predeceased by his 
wife, Eva Lavina; he is survived by his 
son, Evan and wife, Ruth; daughter, Majo- 
rie and son-in-law Bob Hallman. 


ADAMS, MRS. EDWIN, 79, longtime mem- 
ber of Knox Church, Conn, Ont., life 
member of WMS, Aug. 21. 

ANDERSON, CLARENCE, 82, longtime eld- 
er at Union Church, Halton Hills, Ont. 
CHISWELL, JOHN ROSS, 34, member of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 

bridge, Ont., July 11. 

CLARE, MISS HELEN ELIZABETH, 90, 
longtime member of Knox Preston Pres- 
byterian Church, Cambridge, Ont., Sept. 
2 


COLLINS, TOM, 78, member of St. An- 
drew’s Hespeler Presbyterian Church, 
Cambridge, Ont.; formerly, an elder for 40 
years and 22 years as Clerk of Session at 
Central Church, Cambridge, Aug. 11. 

FISHER, WILLIAM A., elder for 28 years at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, Ont., 
member of the Board of Managers and 
Church Treasurer for many years; former 
member of Runnymede Church, Toronto, 
May 11. 

FRANCOLLA, RITA, 66, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Kirkfield, Ont., President 
of Ladies Aid Society and member of 
WMS, May 27. 

FRYFOGEL, MRS. ALEX (HELEN), 63, 
longtime member of Knox Church, North 
Easthope, Ont., mother of the Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, minister at St. Mark’s Church, 
Orillia, Ont., July 14. 


FULTON, MRS. JEAN, widow of Rev. Dr. 
M. Scott Fulton (1956), life member of 
WMS, past member of London Presbyteri- 
al WMS executive, active with Explorer 
groups as an organizer and a leader, choir 
member and leader in women’s groups 
both in First Presbyterian Church, Chat- 
ham, Ont., where Dr. Fulton ministered 
for some 20 years, and in Glencoe Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont. She died in Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. on August 22. 

GILLESPIE, JOHN ELDON, longtime elder 
and former Clerk of Session for many 
years of Westminister-St. Paul’s Church, 
Guelph, Ont., Aug. 26. 


HUGHES, KATHERINE, 76, lifelong mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Kirkfield, 
Ont., life member of the Women of the 
Church, Aug. I1. 


KAYE, H. KENDALL, elder for 18 years of 
St. Andrew’s Church, South Lancaster, 
Ont., had served as representative elder to 
presbytery, synod, and a commissioner to 
General Assembly, manager, choir mem- 
ber, chairman of the Hall Committee, July 
4 


LESLIE, WILFRID, 80, longtime elder at 
Union Presbyterian Church, Halton Hills, 
Ont., April 9. 


LOVE, MISS MARGARET, 84, longtime 
member of Ailsa Craig Presbyterian 
Church, Ailsa Craig, Ont., life member of 
WMS, spent the last 14 years of her teach- 
ing career at Cecilia Jeffery School in Ke- 
nora, Ont., March 4. 


MacRAE, JOHN D., elder for 33 years, long- 
time member and trustee for many years at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, Ont., 
former member of the Board of Managers 
at Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 
Ist. 


MARSHALL, JAMES, 78, member of St. 
Paul’s Church (Nelson), Burlington, Ont. 
Elder for almost 43 years. Died on April 
11. 


MATHESON, CLARENCE, 100, elder for 54 
years and longtime member of Sedgwick 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Tatama- 
gouche, N.S., Aug 22. 


McCOY, PERCY, 68, elder and former mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of Geneva 
Presbyterian Church, Chesley, Ont., May 
oO 


McKERACHER, JAMES MATTHEW, 93, 
longtime member of Knox Preston Pres- 
byterian Church, Cambridge, Ont., Aug. 
HN 


McPHAIL, JOHN ROSS, 73, elder for 36 
years at St. David's Church, Campbell- 
ville, Ont., member of the Board of Man- 
agers, Sunday School Superintendent, 
Choir member, Secretary-Treasurer for 
many years, June 17. 


MILLER, HUGH CAMERON, 81, charter 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Picker- 
ing, Ont., Sept. 3. 


MUNRO, JOHN, elder and former member of 
the Board of Managers of Chalmers 
Church, Calgary, Alta., and former mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Biggar, 
Sask., Aug. 4. 


MURRAY, NORAH ELIZABETH, 88, long- 
time choir member, organist and WMS 
member of  Kerrisdale Presbyterian 
Church, Vancouver, B.C., and of St. 
John’s Church, White Rock, B.C., Aug. 
eW ie 


PARSONS, CHARLES, elder of Riverdale 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., May 
silk 


REMMER, JOHN HARRISON, 77, longtime 
member of St. Andrew's Church, Picker- 
ing, Ont., Sept. 16. 


SHERWIN, FRANK P., 84, longtime elder at 
Riverdale Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., member of the Board of managers, 
June 24. 


THOMAS, DONNELL, 66, elder at Knox 
Preston Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., Sept. 7. 


WHILLANS, MISS AGNES, 104, longtime 
member of Mount Pleasant Presbyterian 


Church, Vancouver, B.C., and formerly of 
Winnipeg, July 9. 


O 
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‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and _ visitors...Helps 


people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we’ll send you...a 
‘‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 


Calling all friends 
and former members of 
Fairbank Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto 


To join with us in celebrating our 
100th Anniversary, November 
30, 1986. Morning worship 11 
a.m.; Centennial Service 3 p.m. 
Guest speaker: The Rev. T. 
Samuel, Moderator of the Pres- 
bytery of West Toronto. 


Buffet to follow. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 
GANANOQUE 
150th Anniversary celebration Nov. 86-Nov. 
87. Guest speaker, 10:00 a.m., Nov. 23, 
1986: The Rev. Stan Self. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 


» for 


NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


755-5219 @ 755-5210 
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ORDINATIONS 

Ewing, Rev. Chris, Montreal, Eglise St. Luc, 
Que., Sept. 21. 

Jacques, Rev. Drew, Englehart, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 7. 

Taylor, Rev. John B., by the Presbytery of 
Halifax and Lunenburg, July 18. 


INDUCTIONS 

Freeman, Rev. G. Dennis, Beaverton-Game- 
bridge pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 21. 

Jack, Rev. David T., Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Paul’s/Victoria Churches, Ont., Sept. 3. 

Loper, Rev. Brant P., Chateauguay, Maple- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Que., Sept. 
14. 

Nelson, Rev. Dwight E., Toronto, Riverdale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 7. 

Wehrmann, Rev. Martin, Yorkton and Dun- 
leath pastoral charge, Sask., Sept. 14. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Ewing, Rev. Chris, Montreal, Eglise St. Luc, 
Que., Sept. 21. 


Graham, Rev. Robert J., Howick, George- 
town Presbyterian Church, Que., Sept. 28. 

Hodgson, Rev. Dr. Raymond, at Church Of- 
fices, as Associate Secretary for Church 
and Society of the Board of Congregatio- 
nal Life, Sept. 11. 

Jacques, Rev. Drew, Englehart, St. Paul’s, 
and Tomstown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Sept. 7. 

Morris, Rev. M. Jean, Ailsa Craig Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Aug. 7. 

Seaman, Rev. W.L. Shaun, Windsor, St. 
John’s, and Noel Road, St. James’, N.S., 
Sept. 16. 

Smit, Rev. John-Peter, Chatsworth, St. An- 
drew’s, and Dormoch, Latona Church, 
Ont., Sept. 3. 

Snook, Rev. Wendy, Estevan, Westminster 
Church, Sask., Sept. 5. 

Young, Rev. John P., Sudbury, Calvin/Hil- 
lside Churches, Ont., Sept. 2. 


DESIGNATION 
Kenn, Mrs. Elizabeth M., to the Order of the 
Diaconal Ministries, at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., to work as Di- 
rector of Christian Education at Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 
23% 


INSTALLATION 
Ford, Mrs. Shirley, at Church Offices, as Pro- 
gramme Director, Camping and Outdoor 
Ministries of the Board of Congregational 
Life, Sept. 11. 


50 Wynford Drive, 


Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Telephone: (416) 441-1111, ext. 173. 


TRANSITION 


Contribution Envelopes are free. 
Contact Circulation Department, Presbyterian Record, 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur. 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 
Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
P.E.I., CLA 6T2. a 
Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road pas- 
toral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. Camer- 
on, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, P.E.1., 
CIA IR2. 
New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B. E3N 2B4. 
Saint John, St Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rey, 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge, Ont., Re 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
KOG 1MO. q 
Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Re 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet Street, 
Sant-Laurent, Que., H4L 2K1. 7 
Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial Church 
and New Hope Centre Director, Rev. A. 
Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Lau- 
rent, Que., H4L 2K1. 
Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot 
tawa, Ont., K1Y 4K1. 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
Rev. Leo Hughes, 82 Daniel St. North, 
Armprior, Ont., K7S 2K8. 
Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K 1. j 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J 
Barry Forsyth, P.O.Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 3 Goodfish Rd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., P2N 1H7. 

Cochrane, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Howard 
D. Smith, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, 
Ont., P4N 6T6. 

Doon (Kitchener), Doon Presbyterian Church 
Ont., Rev. Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyd 
ers Road E., Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Da- 

vid Murphy, 2 York Street, Orangeville, 


Ont., LOW 1L6. 

tchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
bridge, Ont., NIS 3R8. 

ississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church, 3535 South 
Common Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 
2B3. 

ount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1Z0. 

akville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

pronto, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

sronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

oronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, 97 Bidewell Avenue, Downs- 
view, Ont., M3H IKI. 

oronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
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Church, Rev. George French, 190 Med- 
land St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 
2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C IMS. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert C. Jones, Box 1132, Picton, Ont., 
KOK 2TO. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 
Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 
W.., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew's Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


2C0. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drie, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. D. lan 
Victor, P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont., NON 
1RO 

Grimsby, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. T. M. 
Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont, LOC 3L8. 

Hamilton, Eastmount Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. 
Duke, 500 Green Rd., Unit 215, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8E 3M6. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. W. 
L. Young, Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont., 
NOI 1A0. 

Kincardine, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Doug- 
las Black, P.O. Box 35, Tiverton, Ont., 
NOG 2T0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gorie, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Jamie- 
son, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 1HO. 

Monkton, Knox Church, Cranbrook, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. B.A. Nevin, Box 159, 
Atwood, Ont., NOG 1 BO. 
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New Address (print or type) 


Address: 


Effective Date: 


postal code 


New Congregation: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 


f 50 Wynford Drive 
| Don Mills, Ontario 
| 


M3C 1J7 
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KNOX COLLEGE 


Position available 


Administrator/ 
Development Officer 


for early 1987. 


For job description write: 
Mr. Donald F. Pounsett 
Chairman of the Board 

59 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, King 
City, Ont., seeks energetic organist to sup- 
port a singing congregation. Two-manual 
Conn Organ. Salary negotiable. Replies to 
Victor Potter (416) 833-5144 or Carl Brack- 
en (416) 633-5247. 


“= KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Allen organs 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 
POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC HOR 3H6 
(514) 695-8853 


Allan Digital Computer Organ for sale. 
Two manuals and pedal. AGO specifica- 
tions, card reader and 28 capture pistons. 
Console and external speakers. Property of 
the late George Hannahson, organist, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, St. Catharines, Onta- 
rio. For information contact: George Han- 
nahson Jr. (416) 688-6766. 


Allen oa) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


‘Which Way to Zion?’’ — step-by-step di- 
rective to gates of eternal life. $7.95. HH, 
Box 5285, Hudson, FL. 33567 USA. 
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St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 
rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO0. 

Welland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. I. 
McElwain, 205 Linwell Rd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., L2N 1S1. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodvine Ave., St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rey. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Northwestern Ontario 

Atikokan, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Glass, 936 Shevlin Ave., Fort 
Frances. Ont., P9A 3R7. 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
a0: 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Dr. Frank Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta., POL OLO. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., VIJ 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 

Edmonton, Dayspring Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Allan Young, 10935 - 38th 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alta., T6J OK6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 
Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H 
2G3. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13 Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1B0. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 


ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 
Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- | 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J. P. Ian Morrison, | 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6B | 
1X2. 
Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B. Cc, 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. | 
Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Reval 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St. 
Victoria, B.C., V8W 1C1. 4 
Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie TH 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS | 
INO. Bi 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES i 

Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl | 
French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. 
E., Milton, Ont., LOT 2X9. 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part- time), | 
Rev. Lloyd Fourmey, 10025- 105 Street, 
Edmonton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 


‘| 
7 


| 
CHURCH EXTENSION " 

OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking experi- 
enced ordained ministers for Church Extension 
opportunities in Ontario and Western Canada, 
These are first phase (pre-building) and second | 
phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES ] 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- | 
quests for: 

— asurgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central | 
Asia ‘| 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- | 
tral Asia : 

— aminister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 

— a forester/horticulturalist to work in Nepal ] 

— a minister to work in Taiwan > 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ | 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. | 

From United Mission to Nepal: 

Some urgent personnel needs — 

Business Managers, Accountants, 

Administrators, 

Management Accountants 

Secretaries 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 

Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.” 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Prince Edward Island: 
Rev. William Scott, 
New Argyle, R.R. #2, 
Cornwall, P.E.I., 
COA 1HO. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


challenge equals opportunity 


esus and his disciples had just been to the Temple. Capital T no less. It was even in the face of death! Someone 
J would have to wonder how that could 
possibly be. What gives a person raw 

courage beyond mere surface brava- 
do? Faith in the Christ who is alive 
and who is standing there beside you! 


that important. The Temple was the focus, the hub of the Jewish religion. 
| Failure to worship there at least once a year, no matter where you lived, was 
) bring shame upon yourself and cause for reproach from your fellow believers. 
_ It had been an important experience. A short distance down the street, one of 
ie disciples stopped and looked back and said something like: **Wait! Look at 


ye Temple! Isn’t it absolutely beautiful? I’m impressed!”’ 


_ Jesus was quick to reply. He told them to enjoy it while they could because in 


1e not too distant future not one sin- 
le stone would remain in place. 
‘here would simply be a pile of rub- 
ie. 

A short time later, Peter, James, 
ohn and Andrew approach Jesus in 
rivate and ask him to let them in on 
ae secret, the time when the end 
vould come. They really wanted to 
ee the divine timetable, either so 
ney could be a jump ahead of every- 
ne else or to give themselves time to 
repare. 

When you consider it carefully, Je- 
us’ answer is somewhat startling, if 
‘ot upsetting and frightening. 


He minces no words. He tells them 
hat there will be deceivers, men who 
vill lead people down the proverbial 
‘arden path. There will be battles, far 
nd near. Countries will fight each 
ther. There will be earthquakes and 
amines. The members of the Church 
vill be arrested and beaten. Families 
vill be torn apart internally, father 
igainst son, brother against brother. 


_ We must note verse seven: **Such 
hings must happen, but they do not 
nean that the end has come’’ and 
verse 32: ‘‘No one knows, however, 
vhen that day or hour will come 
mly the Father knows.’’ (Good 
News Bible) 
_ That’s a good point but it is not the 
oint for the moment. Jesus suggests 
juite explicitly that there will be dif- 
icult times ahead. The faithful will 
ye arrested, beaten and brought to tri- 
ul. But look at what he says as well: 
*You will stand before rulers and 
<ings for my sake TO TELL THEM 
THE GOOD NEWS!” And further- 
ore, your words will “‘come from 
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iihis isithe-d 
age for the Church 
to witness mightily 
for its Master 
and Lord. 


Read 
Mark 1321-13 


the Spirit.”’ 

Is that to say that out of difficulty 
and challenge and danger can come 
opportunity? That is precisely what it 
is saying. You are to tell them the 
Good News. It could well be that you 
would be the Good News to them, 
standing unafraid and undaunted 


One is reminded of Jeremiah’s let- 
ter to the exiles. He tells them to 
build houses, marry and have chil- 
dren and work for the good of the city 
where they lived. The bigger the 
challenge, the greater the opportuni- 
ty. 

Can we see the implications for to- 
day? In a very real way, the Church 
is on trial. As a little craft on the 
treacherous and uncertain sea of se- 
cular humanism, the journey is any- 
thing but calm and straightforward. 
According to the Word, this is the 
time for the Good News to be seen, 
heard and experienced. This is the 
occasion for men and women of faith 
to stand up and be counted. This is 
the day and age for the Church to wit- 
ness mightily for its Master and 
Lord. 

How? That’s part of the challenge 
for each of us, where we are. 

The words of Jesus came true. 
There was a war and the Temple was 
destroyed in AD 70 and from what 
we understand, many of the disciples 
met violent deaths. 

But the faith lives on and the com- 
munity of the faithful continues to 
make its journey, even in the face of 
challenges that at first glance appear 
overwhelming. We need to be re- 
minded however, that large as is the 
challenge, so is the opportunity. 


@ we are in a time of test- 
ing. It doesn’t get any easier. 
May we see in the clouds the light of 
your presence, so that we may dis- 
cover the opportunity that waits to be 
grasped. In the Master’s name, 
Amen. 

O 
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here are people who don't however attractive, we dry up 


If: 


njoy the sound of running creatively. 
ee ee, | water, a stream, brook or small The Presbyterian Record tries 
; : river, | haven’t met them. There is (with mixed results like every 

something soothing in the sound. earth-bound organization) to tap 
In John’s gospel, Jesus talks about this living water. When we 
“living water.’ It is living water, succeed, it matters not unless we 
and nought else, that powers his have readers. The Presbyterian 
Church. When we look for, or Record, you, and the living water. 


adopt, other forms of energy, Refreshing, empowering. 
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(Srace note 


— memories of 


by Hugh D. McKellar 


RF: as many years as Christ spent on earth, we have heard our gracious Queet 
pay tribute in her Christmas message to people who have, — within the pas 
twelve months, behaved better than anyone could have compelled, or reasonabl: 
expected, them to do. Sometimes she cites individual acts of heroism, sometime 
group performance of patient, unspectacular work for the benefit of an entire re 
gion or country. Thus she warns her canine listeners to cultivate patience: th 
world may be going to them, but not just yet. 


A similar situation prevails, I sus- 
pect, in the more restricted realm of 
church music, whose participants have 
frequent and recurrent cause to grow 
discouraged. May I share a few heart- 
ening incidents I have encountered or 
heard about this year? 


There was the church 
whose music commit- 
tee, through the Sunday 
leaflet, requested the 
congregation to pray 
for them as they sought and selected a 
new organist. (Might this partly ex- 
plain, why, though they are not Pres- 
byterians, they later placed an ad in 
The Record?) 


There was the choir 
which based a sequence 
of anthems, scripture 
readings, and hymns on 
the scenes depicted in 
the panels of the stained-glass window 
which faces their congregation — who 
have seen it so often that they seldom 


really noticed it until this servic 
called it powerfully to their attention 
as the sun obligingly kept the glas 
glowing. They have been starin 
straight at that window for decades 
but never before thought of putting | 
to work as an aid to devotion. Wha 
they had proved quite sufficient fo 
their needs, once they brought som 
imagination to bear on it. 


Another choir, present 
ing their first cantat 
under a new conductot 
missed just enough er 
tries to throw them int 
confusion and then panic. They wer 
too rattled to catch any lifelines throw 
them by the organist, who kept playin 
atter they had ground to a halt. Finall 
one soprano got her bearings from th 
organ well enough to plunge in again 
and the rest joined her to the porr 
where they all reached the movement’ 
end together. It was exactly the kind o 
situation, which no amount of rehears 
al can prevent and which can’t possi 


rom 1986 


uvrch musician 


' be covered up, that stalks the 
htmares of choir directors. 
But this conductor, instead of trying 
begin the next movement as though 
thing had happened, turned around 
d addressed the congregation: 
Yow you know what we’ve known 
along: we aren’t perfect. But we 
n’t wait till we are to praise God, so 
"11 go on the best we can.”’ 
Onward they went, for still I heard 
2m singing; but I didn’t soon get 
er my amazement, not so much at 
s display of grace under pressure, as 
the congregation’s acceptance of it. 
ybody bawled, ‘‘Off with his head!”’ 
en or later, as I discovered by dis- 
eetly querying one of the congrega- 
yn’s officers a month afterward. He 
\d some trouble even recalling the in- 
dent; do those people not only for- 
ve, but genuinely forget? Are they 
1e to receive, or to give, lessons in 
‘oper Christian behaviour? 


And there were the del- 
egates to the Anglican 
General Synod in June 
who were asked, during 
a lull in the process of 
lecting their new Primate, to keep up 
eir spirits by singing, “‘Rejoice, the 
ord is king!’’ to a splendid but sel- 
om-used tune. They launched into the 
ymiliar tune they preferred, which 


fortunately is in the same key, and 
stuck to it until they compelled the or- 
ganist to join them. One prominent 
layman promptly cornered the editor 
of one of their papers, and demanded, 
‘‘Make space for that! Let people 
know that for once we fought back!”’ 
He was too excited to identify the ene- 
my precisely, but perhaps it wasn’t 
just the organist. . . 


And lastly, a very per- 
sonal moment. When 
the Hymn Society of 
America gathered in 
Toronto last July for its 
first-ever conference outside the Unit- 
ed States, I had the privilege of 
guiding a predominantly American 
crowd through highlights from our 
first 350 years of hymn-writing, cul- 
minating in ‘‘Lord of the lands,” 
which the old Book of Praise set (No. 
648) to the tune of ‘‘O Canada.”’ Just 
afterwards, a registrant asked me in a 
still-shaky voice, ‘‘What did you do to 
me? I’ve been a patriotic American all 
my life, and here I was, singing the 
Canadian national anthem with chills 
running up my spine. Whoever wrote 
those words knew what a country 
ought to be and could be. He gave you 
a better vision than anyone ever gave 
us; now, what have you done with it?”’ 
I explained that now and again, in our 


squabbling over who controls the 
country, we do pause long enough to 
remember that it belongs to God, who 
never gave it up, nor gives up on us. o 


Mr. McKellar is a 
hymnologist, teacher 
and free-lance writer. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


One at a time 


comes about through individuals who - 
have been fundamentally changed. In 

that sense at least, all Christians are | 
fundamentalists. Such identity as a 

‘*structure’’ has, is given to it by the | 
individuals who are part of that struc- | 
ture. Change people and you change | 
the structure. 


church halls or emblazoning on car bumpers: ‘*For God so loved the 


> 


B Venu it is an old joke, worn smooth in over-use, suitable for hanging in 


world that he didn’t send a committee.’ 

That hoary old chestnut is worth dragging out for one more roasting on the 
open fire, especially at Christmas. 

This century has been soaked in various forms of ‘‘groupthink’’ as Orwell 

called it, the subordination of the mind, will, and importance of the individual to 

the direction and domination of a group: a ‘race’ as in Nazism; a ‘class’ as in 


Marxism; a ‘way of life’ as in the 
American Way; or some configura- 
tion, real or imagined, such as the 
military-industrial complex, the 
much-researched segments of socie- 
ties pursued by advertisers looking 
for the best market, and people 
whose opinions give us the results of 
endless polls. 

Such ‘‘groupthink’’ gives rise to 
belief in “‘the system’’ or “‘struc- 
tures’’ which loom over everyday 
life, all-protecting or all-threatening, 
worthy of total support or deserving 
of total destruction. The individual 
shrinks, in comparison, to a much 
smaller scale, dwindles indeed, to in- 
significance. 

The Church gets soaked in the 
same showers of manipulation that 
fall on the societies in which it lives. 

Though the 110th General Assem- 
bly endorsed ‘‘Face to Face Evange- 
lism’’ as a priority for the church (a 
priority and a method as old as Philip 
and the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:26 
ff.),) another approach, more in 
keeping with the fascination with 
“‘groupthink,’’ is competing for our 
attention, and that of other churches. 
We are being urged from many sides 
to consider the ‘‘evangelization of 
structures.”’ 

While it is undeniable that struc- 
tures — from nation-states to politi- 
cal parties, corporations, and the 
Church itself — can take on an iden- 
tity and a self-preserving drive of 
their own, a drive that exerts a pow- 
erful force, for good or ill, on those 
within the structure, how does one go 
about evangelizing such things? How 
does one convert an organizational 
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flow-chart? A corporate image? An 
agenda? 

One obvious way is by mounting 
another competing organization that, 
by persuasion or force, ousts the oth- 
er from power. Thus is history writ- 
ten, and a sordid story it is. 

Why is this abstraction of the pro- 
cess, indeed, of the very meaning of 
evangelization so enticing? 

One very understandable reason is 
anger; anger at the self-satisfaction of 
those who have ‘‘found Jesus’’ and 
in that discovery a hiding place from 
all that is unjust and cruel in the 
world. Such ‘converts’ eviscerate the 
faith and stone its prophets — with 
real stones when possible, with the 
popcorn of positive thinking and 
“‘loving criticism’? in more. re- 
strained eras. 

Yet in the anger and reaction to 
such terrible timidity it must not be 
forgotten that fundamental change 


Perhaps it is because we haven’t, | 
at least in the Western world, been 
noticeably successful of late at assist- 
ing the work of the Spirit in bringing | 
about such fundamental change, that | 
we seek refuge in the ‘‘evangeliza- | 
tion of structures.’’ Perhaps it’s be- | 
cause everyday events are, in an age | 
of mass communication, painted ona 
worldwide canvas that dwarfs the hu- | 


man element. Perhaps it’s because | 


the power of evil seems so consol- | 


idated, so secure. But we must not | 
forget that even under the heel of the | 
most oppressive structures, light has | 
shone from solitary individuals, | 
evangelized and evangelizing, con- 

verted and converting: Bonhoeffer in 
a Gestapo prison; Solzhenitsyn in the | 


Gulag; a tired, elderly black woman } 


in Birmingham, Alabama, 


who | 


wouldn’t move, even one more time, | 


to the back of the bus. 


He whose coming in the flesh we | 
celebrate at this season did not set_ 


about changing structures. The struc- 
ture of the Roman Empire was not re- 
placed with another, though that’s 


what many of his friends expected. } 


He was careful not to establish much } 
in the way of formal structure for his | 


Church either, and I am sure that 
much of what has been built in his: 


name he would disown, or consider | 


irrelevant. F 

The patience of God that prepared” 
the way for his coming over centuries 
in him displayed itself in infinite pa- 


tience — from Nicodemus to Thom- } 


as, to you and me. One at a time. The 
real battlefield is still, and will ever 
be, the human heart. 
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Speedy delivery 

A new record for delivery of The 
Record — yesterday, the Ist of Octo- 
ber, the October issue arrived at my 
home address. 

This morning the September issue 
was delivered to the church address. 
You are really getting ahead of your- 
selves! 

Nevertheless, pretty good reading 
whenever it arrives. 

Jamie Sutherland, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Ed. We have received many reports 
of better delivery time. That was 
what we had hoped to achieve by 
changing printers. That (so far) it 
has improved, even at third class, is 
gratifying. 


It deserves no debate 


Your July-August issue contains 
an article to which I must object most 
profoundly. Indeed, I contest your 
sensitivity to the issue by the inclu- 
sion of D. van der Spuyer’s contribu- 
tion to ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent.”’ 

The article is full of errors and in- 
accuracies which undercut the sup- 
posed credibility of The Record. | ex- 
pect better and the Presbyterian 
Church deserves better. 

Your inclusion of van der Spuyer’s 
‘“‘contribution’’ is in reality a perpet- 
uation of South Africa’s lies and ide- 
ology, despite his ending and its call 
for “‘love and understanding.’’ His 
contribution is no contribution in any 


LETTERS 


way to a growth in the Presbyterian 
Church of an appreciation of the 
church’s role in South Africa nor the 
role of Christians in that nation’s 
fight for justice. Please acknowledge 
this. It deserves no debate. We need 
only your best efforts to help and not 
drag your readers into the abyss of 
apartheid’s allies and its new forma- 
tion. 

If apartheid is dead as Mr. van der 
Spuyer says, show us that the majori- 
ty of blacks, the ANC, the UDF, and 
other democratic organizations con- 
cur with you. 

Mr. Dickey, please allow space in 
your magazine for the churches who 
have joined in the struggle for a free, 
democratic, non-racial South Africa. 
And give them space proportional to 
the size of population they represent 
vis-a-vis Mr. van der Spuyer’s views. 

Let’s see the issues conveyed to us 
in a useful, insiteful (sic) and pro- 


gressive way. 
John van Mossel, 


Lusaka, Zambia 
Ed’s note: 
I. Mr. van der Spuyer is editor of a 


sister publication of a sister Pres- 
byterian Church — The Presbyterian 
Church of Southern Africa. As such, 
his observation surely should not be 
dismissed out of hand. 

2. What errors and inaccuracies? 
You didn’t say. 

3. There is very little in this world 
that ‘‘deserves no debate.”’ 

4. What about the KwaZulu — 
6,000,000 black people, I believe, 


Watson's Worip 
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who are led by an opponent of apart- 
heid and of sanctions, Chief Buthele- 
zi? . 
5. Mr. van der Spuyer was respond- 
ing to a feature article (there have | 
been more than one) taking an op- 
posing position — space has been 
given, and will be again, for all such 
serious debate and discussion. 


The unions do 
justify their 
decisions 


In Lloyd Robertson’s column on | 
the Lavigne challenge to the use of | 
compulsory union dues (‘Watershed | 
for the Left,’’ September Record), | 
one sentence was considered suffi- | 
ciently important to be repeated, in 
large type, in the accompanying il- ] 
lustration: r 

“‘{In the debate over Judge | 
White’s controversial ruling,] the | 
unions may be forced to justify some | 
of their decisions to their mem- 
berships.”’ 

The clear implication of — this | 
statement is that unions do not justify _ 
their decisions to their members. F 

This cannot be said of the union in- | 
volved in the Lavigne case, the Onta- 
rio Public Service Employees Union. 
Like the overwhelming majority of 
unions, OPSEU operates democrati- 
cally, through membership meetings, 
conventions and open sessions of its | 
executive board. . 

Contrast this with corporations, as 


soa a 


‘ ¢ oo 
: ‘ah oe 
aN 
Sorbet 


4 
ybertson does. When was the last 
ne you heard of a corporation re- 
aling to its shareholders (let alone 

the public) how much it gives to 
hich political parties, or spends in 
litical lobbying? 

OPSEU’s social, economic and 
litical activities, which range from 
ipporting the United Way to oppos- 
g apartheid, originate at the grass- 
ots level and become union policy 
y working their way up through the 
arious stages of the parliamentary 
scision-making process, just like 
ie policies of the Presbyterian 
hurch. 

Therefore it is fatuous to talk about 
nions justifying ‘‘their’’ decisions 
y the membership: the decisions are, 
1 fact, those of the members them- 
Ives. 

Lavigne, on the other hand, has 
hosen not to be an OPSEU member. 
ie has thus abdicated his right to 
ave a say about the uses to which his 
ues are put. 

As for union involvement in activ- 
ies beyond the negotiating table (the 
arget of Lavigne’s far-right backers, 
he National Citizens’ Coalition), our 
wn church’s General Assembly rec- 
nized as early as 1962 that “‘labour 
mions have been instrumental in 
chieving a higher standard of living, 
n improving working conditions 
hrough safety and health measures, 
n the relief of the disabled, the sick 
ind the unemployed in a measure 
eaching far beyond their own mem- 
ership, and to the benefit of those 
who have not shared in the activity.”’ 

Nowhere does this resolution say 
hat the dues used for these broader 
social purposes must be voluntary, 
while only dues for ‘‘collective bar- 
yaining’’ can be compulsory. 

Nor was any such artificial and un- 
workable distinction made by Mr. 
Justice Ivan Rand, who in his famous 
1946 decision establishing the Rand 
Formula, said mandatory dues could 
be used ‘‘for general union pur- 


poses.”’ 
John C. Ward, 


Scarborough, Ont. 


Mr. Ward is OPSEU’s communications 
director, and a Presbyterian elder. 


Ed. The quote accompanying the il- 


continued on page 34 
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Our special thanks 
at Christmas 


To the many caring Canadians who have opened their 
hearts to hungry children this year, we say thank you. Your 
monthly donations have provided food, clothing, medicine 
and education where they are urgently needed. 

Your faithful sponsorship has given children, their families 
and communities, hope for the future in parts of the world 
that are numbered by poverty and despair. 

If you are not already a sponsor but would like to Rnow 
the unique rewards that come from helping one particular 
child, take a moment to mail the coupon below. And let this 
Christmas be the year you celebrate by reaching out with the 


gift of love. 


| would like to sponsor a L]boy Ugirl in the country of greatest need L) or 


(country) ________ —. Enclosed is my donation of ($18 for the first month 
or ($216 fora full year. | cannot sponsor a child but | would like to help with a 
donation of $______. Please send more information UL. The Christian Children’s 


Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 
a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 


on request. 
Name 
Address 
City/Town 


Prov. Code 


PRI286 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


1027 McNICOLL AVENUE, SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO. MIW 3X2. 


children in Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, The Gambia, Haiti, 
amaica, Kenya, Sri Lanka, Togo and Uganda. 


Helpin 
India, 


SNE 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT I 


George Johnston 


A misdirected protest 


ver three years ago, in the summer issue of my newsletter The Superinten- — then I am convinced they woul 
dent's Den, | reported that anti-seal-hunting groups in southern Canada, rethink their position on this matter.’ 
the United States and Europe, were succeeding in destroying the commercial Bishop Sperry knows the situatio 


market for seal skins and this would have a direct effect on hunters in the North- He has spent 39 years in the vast) 
west Territories. I said then, ‘““By saving animals we cause people to suffer.”’ northern areas and can speak Inukti-= 

But who cared about those people? Strangely, not the churches involved in tuk. He states: “‘The hunt did not 
Project North, a movement which gives the appearance of challenging for native contain that element of cruelty which 5 
rights and taking up the cause of native people. Certainly not the people in the 


and religious significance.”’ | 
Statistics point to the suffering of | 
the northern people. In Resolute the | 
income from seal pelts dropped to’ 
$1,000 in 1984 from $54,000 the | 
previous year. Igloolik’s income fell 
from $46,000 to $5,000 in the same } 
period. Other Inuit communities have } 
suffered similarily and Bishop Sperry | 
is concerned it will affect the western | 
Arctic. He does not think southerners } 
comprehend the effect of their protest” 
because they really don’t know what] 
life is like in the North. He hopes the | 
anti-sealing and  anti-fur-trapping ] 
lobbying will be countered by a deep- 
er understanding of traditional cultur- | 
al values and basic subsistence neces= 
sities of Arctic living. f 
George Erasmus, the former Presi- } 
dent of the Dene Nation, and others, } 
have been touring throughout Eu- | 
rope, commencing in Germany, to | 
tell the natives’ side of the situation | 
and to seek greater understanding and | 
a halt to the anti campaigns. | 
Can we help? Yes, by letting our } 
people know such campaigns are | 
having disastrous results by depriv-— 
anti-seal-hunting groups and others North America amount to nothing ing native northerners of a_ vital } 
seeking the protection of wildlife. less than cultural and economic geno- source of income necessary for their ] 
Certainly not the politicians. cide. He is reported as stating: ‘‘I use subsistence and by encouraging our | 
Now it has happened! The truth the word ‘genocide’ with great care people not to support the anti-sealing | 
has struck! The Bishop of the Arctic, ... What these so-called animal and anti-fur-trapping activist groups. | 
the Rev. John Sperry, who leads his rights activists are doing to the native Ol 


Ni 


. hopes the anti-sealing and anti-fur-trapping 
lobbying will be countered by a deeper understanding 
of traditional cultural values and basic subsistence 

necessities of Arctic living. 


church with great caution and is not people of the North is really just that. $$$ ______ 
one to jump into the middle of a hot If they could see what impact their Some of the copy was excerpted from the” 
controversy, has charged that at- cause has had on the lives of these Edmonton Journal. | 
tempts by animal rights groups to people — the pain these people are George Johnston is the Superintendent of Mis- | 


shut down the fur and seal industry in experiencing as a result of that cause sions for the Synod of Alberta. 
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CANADIAN ART 
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: wood — plastic 
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e. : models. A complete line 
y — | . 


of tables and chairs. 
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Tel. (416) 284-5260 
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public buildings across Canada 
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High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
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cups and saucers etc. 


Please mention The Record 
when choosing our advertisers. 


MADE IN CANADA 


nquire from others, of course, but 
ion’t buy until you compare our 
yrices and quality. Ask at a church 
1 a neighbouring town — they've pro- 
ably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT II 


Job van Hartingsveldt 


Divided loyalty 


| the September issue there appeared a letter on lodge membership which 
Nhraisea some very valid issues. It is indeed a fact that in the Presbyterian 
Church there are some very fine Christians involved in lodges. But we must re- 
member that Satan has always used some very subtle methods of weaseling his 
way into the Christian Church with every intent of weakening the Church. It is 
also a fact that the lodges do stress good morals. However, good morals do not 
make a Christian, just as much as being a Presbyterian does not make you a 
Christian. It is only he who has accepted Jesus Christ as his Saviour and is wash- 


ed by his blood who may lay claim to 
being called Christian. Even lodge 
members can be cleansed by Christ 
and therefore the church should not 
turn up their noses at their lodge 
members but should lift their brothers 
up in prayer. None of us is any better 
than the prostitute who was hurled at 
Jesus’ feet by the Pharisees. Yet Je- 
sus did not condemn her, but, in a 
loving manner, showed her the right 
way. Therefore it is my belief that the 
church ought to be teaching its mem- 
bership the wrongs of lodge mem- 
bership and teaching them to ques- 
tion this membership on the basis of 
scripture. 


What is the Church? According 
to scripture, the Church is the body 
of Christ. This body consists of those 
people, all over the world who have 
been saved by the blood of Christ 
which was poured out for us. Jesus 
Christ bought us with the price of his 
blood, the price it took to redeem us, 
to set us free from the bondage of sin. 
It was entirely God’s doing and man 
had no hand in it. We are not saved 
because of our good works. All our 
good works avail nothing unless we 
accept Jesus’s forgiving grace and es- 
tablish a personal relationship with 
him. 

It is extremely important that we 
understand this, because this concept 
which comes from the Word of God 
is in strong contrast to what is said in 
the Golden Book of Masonic Infor- 
mation. This booklet states that if the 
lodge member works hard and wise- 
ly, following the teachings of Mason- 
ry, he will build for himself ‘‘that 
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Has Jesus Christ 
no place in the 
confessions of the 
lodge and is he no 


longer important 
when a Christian 
functions as a 
lodge member? 


house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’’ Does the Christian 
Freemason not understand that he 
cannot confess both concepts to be 
the truth? 

Christianity is most often called a 
religion. There are many religions, 
and no one is without a religion. 
Whatever a person believes concern- 
ing this life and the life hereafter is 
his religion. There are those who 
claim that lodges are not religious in- 
stitutions. Yet the brotherhoods meet 
n ‘‘temples’’ or *‘cathedrals.’’ Their 
meetings often include the use of an 
altar and Bible. Their activities at 
their meetings include prayers, ritu- 
als, hymns, and vestments. They 
have their own chaplains. Two out- 
spoken lodge advocates have written 
the following. J. T. Newton in the 
Religion of Masonry writes that it is 
‘‘a worship in which men of all reli- 
gions may unite,’’ and A. G. Mackey 
in the Textbook in Masonic Jurispru- 


dence writes that ‘‘the truth is that | 
Masonry is undoubtedly a religious i 
institution, its religion being of that 
universal kind in which all men 
agree.’’ The Christian knows this is” 
not possible, that he cannot agree 

with the religions of the Hindu 

Buddhist, cult-follower, atheist, hut 
manist, etc. It is true that all men are” 
sons of Adam, but not all men are 

brothers. We can only agree with 
each other when we confess that we - 
are only united into a brotherhood 

under the blood of Jesus. : 


We are the light: This brings us | 
to another conflict. A candidate for 
membership must go through several 
strange rituals and upon entering as_ 
apprentice, the following announce- 


ment is made over him: ‘*Mr.’ 
, who has long lived in 
darkness, and now seeks to be 


brought to light, and to receive a part 
in the rights and benefits of this 
worshipful Lodge, erected to God 
and to the holy Saint John, as al 
brothers before.’’ (King Solomon’, 
Code book, Ecce Orienti). it 

May a Christian partake of t 
blasphemy and profess to have 
walked in darkness before he entered 
the lodge? I find that very painful to 
absorb, because what is essentially 
being said is that the blood that my | 
Saviour poured out for me, and the” 
suffering he did for me, was just not. 
good enough. In Matthew 5:14 Jesus | 
said, ‘‘you are the light of the 
world,’’ and in John 8:12 Jesus again © 
said, “‘I am the light of the world, 
who follows me will not walk in” 
darkness, but will have the light of” 
life.’’ The Christian cannot possibly yo 
confess both as the truth because they 
are in total conflict. ‘ae 


The Father and the Son: 
name of God appears many times 
Masonic ritual and literature, 
never in connection with Jesus 


hrist. God is most commonly called 
e Great or Grand Architect. This 
akes God seem like an abstract be- 
i. Yet I know that my God, the 
od of all Christians, is the Father 
ho saw our pitiful state and loved us 
) much that he offered up his Son. 
© you cannot possibly separate the 
vo. Jesus himself said, ‘‘I am the 
vay, the truth, and the life, no one 
omes to the Father but by me”’ 
john 14:6,7). Has Jesus Christ no 
lace in the confessions of the lodge 
nd is he no longer important when a 
‘hristian functions as a lodge mem- 
er? In Acts 4:12 we read that ‘‘the 
ame of Jesus is the only name under 
eaven whereby man can be saved.”’ 
fet this Christ is completely left out 
f Freemasonry. 


\ Royal Priesthood: Listen to 
vhat Peter says about the Christian. 
‘You are a chosen generation, a roy- 
1 priesthood, a holy nation, his own 


special people, that you may pro- 
claim the praises of him who has 
called you out of darkness, into his 
marvellous light’’ (I Peter 2:9). 
Doesn’t that make you feel like a 
somebody? You are specially chosen 
by him to serve him, to spread the 
good news for him. How can we then 
denounce his power and become 
Freemasons? God also calls us to 
obedience in I Peter 1:15:16, *‘but as 
he who called you holy is holy, you 
also be holy in all your conduct, be- 
cause it is written be holy for I am 
holy.’’ For some of us that may mean 
that we must break the oaths which 
we made to Freemasonry, but surely 
God will honour a step we take to 
make ourselves more holy, to show a 
greater devotion to our Saviour, Je- 
sus Christ. In the book of Revelations 
(3:14), in the address to the luke- 
warm church, Jesus said ‘‘because 
you are lukewarm, and neither hot 
nor cold, I will spew you out of my 


cheque for $276. 
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Through no fault of h 
future. With your help, however, she can be fed, educated, 
housed and, with good medical care, helped through 
the illnesses that wait for her. 

Best of all, your sponsorship gift will help not only 
Maria, but her whole community make a better life for 
themselves. Be an angel of mercy by east. a child 
like Maria. You'll become an important part of 
through an exchange of letters, photos and progress 
reports. It's an experience that enriches both your lives. 


C1 Please tell me more about helping the children in your care. 


Neer 


Send coupon to: World Vision Canada 
Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. 
Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 


mouth.’’ And Jesus also warned us 
that we cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. By not serving God with com- 
plete devotion, do we not then be- 
come lukewarm? 

Let us not then give Satan this tool 
as an entry into the church but let us 
purge ourselves of this conflict with- 
in our own lives and kick Satan in the 
teeth. We must not become the 
whitewashed tombs which look beau- 
tiful on the outside but are full of 
dead bones (Matthew 23:27). We 
must be fully alive in Christ to our 
very inner core. As a church we must 
be symbolic of and in possession of 
the love, compassion, and purity of 
Christ, truly devoted to him, and free 
from divided loyalties. 

Job van Hartingsveldt, 
Eureka, N.S. 


See page 34 for the letter ‘‘Mason- 


ry — true or false.”’ 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Reflections 86 


l 986 has been a quieter year than its predecessor. It didn’t bring with it many 
of the dramatic and appalling convulsions of terrorism that plagued the pre- 
vious twelve months, and for that we should all be thankful. That is not to say 
terrorism has entirely eased off. Paris is full proof that the blight still exists. Ter- 
rorists are now picking their targets more carefully, while at the same time lulling 
the populace in general to a relaxation of barriers. 

The past year also brought with it the usual number of accidents and anniversa- 
ries, weddings and weather problems, but was perhaps most notable for its pro- 
gress, albeit at a snail’s pace, on 
arms reduction between the super- 
powers. It is not a cliche to say that 
these agreements (prior to the meet- 
ing in Iceland at least) have truly 
made the world a safer place. Here’s 
how 1986 looks as we quickly skim 
over the surface. 


Near the end of the first month, on 
January 28, the world was a witness 
to one of those moments in history 
that live forever in the mind’s mem- 
ory bank. The Challenger 25 shuttle 
exploded shortly after lift-off from 
Cape Canaveral, Florida, sending 
seven astronauts, including teacher 
Christa MacAuliffe, to their deaths. 
A subsequent investigation of 
NASA, the American space agency, 
revealed some horrifying lapses in 
judgment that were to lead to the 
worst accident in US space history. 
Basic warnings regarding matters 
such as the effect of cold weather on 
spacecraft equipment were ignored in 
a rush to push the shuttle skyward in 
a frantic and obviously ill-advised at- 
tempt to meet launch quota require- 
ments. We can be sure that the next 
shuttle launch, scheduled for Feb- 
ruary of 1988, will be one of the most 
closely supervised exercises in the 


history of space flight. 

As winter crept into early spring, - » . Some horrifying 
the Americans were becoming in- lapses in judgment 
creasingly frustrated with the Li- R lead 
byans. The US had traced a West that were CO lea 
Berlin bombing directly to Colonel to the worst 
Muammar Ghadaffi and was_ in- accident in US 
censed that the menacing dictator had ; 
been able to strike with impunity at space history. 


American citizens and institutions. 
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Late in April there was revenge. US” 
planes bombed Libya and in the af- 
termath there was an eerie silence 
from the world’s terrorists. It lasted 
throughout the heat of the summer, 
but in early September there was a 
sharp reminder that the ugly profile 
of the terrorist still loomed among us. 
A Pan American Airways jetliner. 
was seized on the ground in Karachi, 
Pakistan. Seventeen people were 
killed and several injured in a bloody | 
outburst that saw the hijackers firing” 
point blank at their hostages. 


Fortunately, as is usually the case, 
not all the news of the past year was 
grim. July brought the Royal Wed- 
ding of Prince Andrew and Sarah 
Ferguson. There were those who 
sneered at the event and chose to ridi- 
cule the royal bride over her apparent 
weight problem. But when it was all 
over the royal family had the last 
laugh. The wedding was a smash hit 
throughout all of the English-speak- 
ing world, and could be regarded as a 
triumph for what Prince Philip calls 
the ‘‘family firm.’’ The event also 
saw the emergence of a new group of 
royals as Andrew and Sarah, now. 
Duke and Duchess of York, combine 
efforts with the Prince and Princess 7 
of Wales to assume some of the du-- 
ties now carried out by the Queen and 
Prince Philip. 


Also among the high points of 
1986 were some good moments for 
the churches of Canada. Most nota- 
ble was the intervention by leaders of 
four major denominations in the 
bitter labour dispute in Newfound- 
land between the provincial govern- 
ment and its employees. The church- 
es proposed that a separate monitor- 
ing committee be set up. Both sides 
agreed and the confrontation soon 
eased. A happy note on which to 
close and wish all a Merry Christmas 
and a Glad New Year! 


Growing Views 


| THE REVOLVING BACK DOOR 


ave you ever noticed that some of the new people 
>u met in Church a while ago are no longer to be 
yund in your church? Have you ever wondered 
shat happened to them? Where are they now? In 
yme other church? At home? 


A major con- 
cern of church 
growth is that 
new people who 
enter the ‘front’ 
door of a church 


don’t leave 
through a “‘re- 
volving back 


door.” 

One of the rea- 
sons that some 
people do_ not 
stay in our 
churches is be- 
cause they never 
feel that they be- 
long. Thus, a con- 
gregation must be 


“intentional” in 
ensuring that 
‘outsiders’’ become “‘insiders’’ — and in meaning- 


ful ways. How does your church identify newcom- 
ars? How are they introduced to prospective friends 
in your church family? Who invites them to pro- 
grams and studies? How are they incorporated into 
your church family? 


One church, experiencing tremendous growth, 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


had to grapple with this very issue. Here’s what 
they did: 


A Task Force was set up, comprised of members 
who had belonged to the church for: 10 years or 
longer; five to 10 years; two to four years; and less 
than one year. 


Their first task was to define for themselves what 
it meant to be an “assimilated’’” member. They read 
L. Schaller’s book entitled, Assimilating New Mem- 
bers, and then devised ways and means of ensuring 
that newcomers were welcomed and encouraged 
to grow in faith and service through their involve- 
ment in groups/programs. They presented several 
recommendations to the Session, many of which 
were passed and acted upon. These recommenda- 
tions were as diverse as preparing a large new ban- 
ner with the congregational purpose, to a Session- 
sponsored annual supper for new members. 


If you find that 
new members or 
newcomers tend 
to leave your 
church after a 
short sojourn in 
your midst — you 
are faced with a 
critical issue — 
stopping a ‘‘rotat- 
ing back door.” 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 17 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


by John Richard Todd 


Ti two Santas had a better sense of timing that 
Christmas Sunday morning than I did. We were mid- 
way through the service and I was giving the announce- 
ments when they appeared. Without preamble they strode 
boldly into the rear of the sanctuary, each selected a full 
pew, and went to work: taking an offering! 

I was stunned. Had I forgotten one of those last-minute 
announcements someone had handed to me five minutes be- 
fore the service with the reminder that, ‘‘This is vital. . .”’? 
I cast about frantically in my mind, but drew a blank. I 
shuffled nervously through my little stack of notes, but not 
one of them said a single word about two Santas in the serv- 
ice. 

The congregation 
was aware of my dis- 
comfiture, but had no 
idea what was wrong. 
For an_ interminable 
minute I stood there, 
not knowing what to 
do, or if I should do 
anything at all. Mean- 
while, the two Santas 
moved from row to row 
with practised ease, 
speaking softly to the 
congregants ... and 
passed an offering plate 
down the rows. The 
people looked at me, then at the Santas and back again. Was 
this some sort of a Sunday School prank? A few people 
giggled in that uncomfortable way they have when they’re 
not sure what’s going on. 

From my vantage point I watched the drama unfold like 
an old silent movie. Not knowing what else to do, I stum- 
bled awkwardly through the announcements and started the 
sermon. Just then a burly usher stalked in and firmly es- 
corted the two Santas from the building. 

We learned later that the Santas had quite successfully hit 
every church in the area. | had to admit it had been a clever 
stunt. Even those who had contributed agreed. Almost 
everyone saw the humour in the situation. And all of us 
agreed that the men’s timing had been perfect. 
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Timing t 


But at the same time, the antic had been greeted with an 
odd combination of stunned silence. And questioning 
humour. 

Not bad for the Christmas season. In fact, it seems to me 
that of all the seasons of the year Christmas is the best time 
to combine the two: silence (witness the popularity of the 
all-time favourite, ‘‘Silent Night’’) and humour — or fun 
and laughter — (“‘ ’Tis the Season To Be Jolly. . .”’). 

Silence. And laughter. Two of God’s finest gifts to man 
kind. 

Silence and laughter: scripture abounds in examples of 
each. Two, in particular, familiar to all, deal with a promise 
of a child soon to be born. 

In each incident, the birth of the child in question seems 
improbable to say the least, if not impossible. In each case 
the forthcoming event is heralded to the prospective parents 
by an angel messenger. In each case the timing seems odd, 
yet curiously right... . 


ah he first of these two sets of parents is Abraham and Sa- 
rah. Abraham and Sarah are nomads. They have wan- 
dered in the desert for most of their adult lives, hoping, 
praying for a child. ; 
Sarah, though fully aware that her child-bearing days” 
were behind her, still earnestly desired to present her hus- 
band with his own namesake, while Abraham longed for an 
heir, his *‘child of promise.’ 
Neither expected the announcement when it came. . 
The angel appeared at their tent door and declared they 
were to become parents. Abraham’s response was accept- 
able to the angel. Sarah’s was not. She laughed outright at 
the incongruity of the thought. 
The second of these sets of parents is Joseph and Mana 
An angel appears to Joseph and later to Mary, revealing to 
each that the still-virgin Mary is to bear a boy child. As with 
Abraham, Joseph’s response is acceptable to the angel. 
However, unlike Sarah, Mary does not laugh. She greets 
the angel’s announcement with silence. Reverential silence. 
In each case, the angel’s timing was perfect. But then, as 
they say, timing is everything. Maybe especially at 
Christmas. Because Christmas is that time when it seem 
like things ought to be perfect. 
All of us want to be happy at Christmas. After all, ‘* ’Ti . 


ie Season to be jolly . . .”’ But, let’s face it, Christmas is 
ot always filled with happiness. Instead, it seems that the 
eason often brings with it such a variety of difficult situa- 
ons and complex relationships that things rarely happen 
just the way we’d planned.”’ 

And as the prospect of a seeming less-than-perfect 
‘hristmas approaches, we may be tempted to allow circum- 
tances to get us down and to steal away our hoped-for Sea- 
on’s happiness. But in most cases, we need not give in to 
espair. 

A good sense of timing will help us to assemble these two 
ssential ingredients of happiness: laughter and silence. 


sete look at the funny side Sarah, we can quick- 
ly see, did not exhibit a highly-defined sense of appro- 
riate timing. Nevertheless, as we'll also see, everything 
till came out all right. (It may be worthy of note along the 
vay that things don’t always have to be “‘perfect’’ — a fact 
vorth remembering at Christmas. ) 

We know by now that Abraham was 100 years old and 
hat it was considered impossible for him to father a child. 
Abraham knew, too. So, as soon as he had the opportunity, 
1e hid his face in the sand, put his arm over his head, and he 
aughed. ‘‘This is a good one. I’m 100, she’s 90. Good 
oke, God.”’ 

The next time the angel came, Abraham and Sarah were 
y0th present when he said ‘Good news. Sarah is going to 
pear a child!”’ 

Abraham just listened quietly. But Sarah, inside the tent, 
laughed out loud. Bad mistake — or was it? Sarah saw the 
humour of the situation. She laughed, and then, oops! The 
angel of the Lord caught her in the act. 

Now, these angels of the Lord, as you may know, are 
pretty good at reassurance. They enjoy saying, ““Fear not, 
everything is going to be just fine.”’ 

When the angel of God spoke to Hagar, stranded with her 
child in the wilderness, he said, ‘‘Fear not.’’ When St. Paul 
was in the midst of a storm at sea, and it began to look like 
everyone might be lost, an angel of God spoke to him, say- 
ing, ‘‘Fear not.’’ And when the angel of the Lord spoke to 
the women who had come to anoint the body of the cruci- 
fied Jesus, he said, ‘‘Fear not.”’ 

It almost seems that they prefer to introduce themselves 


verything 


N ARC W 


Isaac means “He laughs.” 
In naming the child 
“He Laughs,” was Sarah 
having a kind of last 
laugh? She says, “God has 
given me good reason for 
laughing. And everyone 
who hears will laugh 
with me.” 
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Timing is everything 
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with, “‘Fear not.’’ You could mistake their greeting for a 
name. Yet, despite their friendly assurance, these messen- 
gers of God seem to be remarkably short of a sense of hu- 
mour. This angel was no exception. He spoke directly to 
Sarah: ‘‘Why are you laughing?”’ 

Has that ever happened to you? Have you ever laughed at 
some inappropriate time, and has someone asked, ‘‘Why’d 
you do that?’’ It’s very embarrassing. The angel had Sarah 
dead to rights. But I like Sarah because she did laugh. After 
all, the premise of the promise was absurd. As Sarah said, 
‘‘T can’t have a child. I’m out of my time as a woman. It 
won’t happen. Can’t be done.”’ 

Of course, what is really funny is that it does happen. 

Much humour is based upon the unexpected or absurd. In 
short, on timing. The 19th-century English preacher, Sid- 
ney Smith, was on a visit to Edinburgh, Scotland, walking 
down one of the little causeways, where stone houses al- 
most touch each other across the top of narrow streets, when 
he saw two women arguing from opposing houses. He 
turned to a friend and said, ‘“‘This argument will never be 
resolved; they are arguing from different premises. ”’ 

When the angel spoke, the premise of his promise 
seemed absurd. Sarah saw that absurdity and she laughed. 

Sarah was a very real person. She was a tough lady: she 
was strong, she was prone to human foibles. She could be 
jealous, and she could be mean. But, she had a great sense 
of humour, and that covers a multitude of sins. Sarah’s tim- 
ing may have been off — maybe she should have waited un- 
til the messenger had gone before laughing. But I like her 
because she laughed when things struck her as funny. 

At Christmas, we want our sense of timing to be absolu- 
tely secure. We want things to be perfect. ‘‘Everything is 
coming together the way it should. Boy am I going to enjoy 
this Christmas.’’ But so many times things are not quite per- 
fect. Yet we cheat ourselves if we forget to laugh — just be- 
cause things are not coming together perfectly. 

If your only hope is, ‘‘Maybe next year will be perfect,”’ 
you could go through your whole life and never laugh at 
Christmastime. 

The secret of timing at Christmas is to enjoy the good 
times and the laughter — now. Not because it is perfect, but 
because it is Christmas. The messenger brought unexpected 
laughter to Sarah. Maybe her sense of timing wasn’t so bad 
after all. 


( od’s timing was perfect In Chapter 21 of the 
first book of the Bible it reads, ‘‘At the time which 
God had appointed,’’ the child was born. St. Paul in the 
New Testament echoes that thought when he speaks of Je- 
sus coming, ‘‘In the fullness of time.’’ These two births 
came at a time of God’s choosing. It was not when every- 
thing looked perfect to Paul, nor when everything looked 
just right to Abraham and Sarah. Rather, it was at the time 
that God had appointed. 
Sarah’s child, who is literally a gift of God, is named 
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Joseph is engaged toa 
girl whom he has just 
discovered is pregnant. 
He knows that the child 
cannot be his. Nota 
comfortable situation 
for a would-be husband. 
But the angel comes 
along and says, 
“don’t worry about it.” 
_Pean note is. odene 


FREES OSS TE TE ET 


Isaac. So, what’s in a name? We all know the scene from 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Juliet is on the balcony 
asking, ‘‘Wherefore art thou, Romeo?”’’ It is a scene come- 
dians like to play for laughs. But as the scene unfolds, Juliet 
asks some serious questions about what a name means. She 
is soliloquizing, unaware that Romeo Montague is within 
earshot. Juliet is a Capulet and the Montagues and Capulets 


St A a ey Mae ne ee a Pe. a Se — 


ayy 


not get along — to the point of violence. So family 
mes keep the lovers apart. 
As she soliloquizes on how much she loves him, she min- 
izes the importance of names: ** ’Tis but thy name that is 
y enemy. Thou art thyself, though, not a Montague. 
hat’s Montague. It is nor hand, nor foot, nor arm, nor 
ze, nor any other part belonging to a man. O, be some 
der name. What’s in a name? That which we call a rose by 
y other name would smell as sweet.”’ 
That is strikingly lovely, but not necessarily correct. For 
Jat is in Isaac’s name is, in point of fact, everything. Do 
uu know what Isaac means? Isaac means “‘He laughs.’’ In 
ming the child ‘‘He Laughs,”’ was Sarah having a kind of 
st laugh? She says, ‘‘God has given me good reason for 
ughing. And everyone who hears will laugh with me.”’ 

The name is an invitation to share her joyous laughter. 
yr laughter is a shared commodity. It is to be parcelled out 
ound us — not saved inside. The birth of this child is an 
vitation to share the laughter. 

Happy times are times for shared laughter. We talk about 
house filled with laughter. Laughter is a sign of pleasure, 
is a sign of happiness, it is, perhaps, even a sign of sanity. 
nyone who works with people who are in severe personal 
stress knows that a healthy laugh means a person in recov- 
y. But, above everything else, laughter goes with chil- 
en. What is better at Christmas than children who are 
ughing? There is something about children and laughter 
id Christmas that is perfect. 

The antics and unexpected comments of children often 
‘ing us laughter. You may have heard about the Sunday 
chool children who were asked to draw a contemporary 
icture of Jesus and the three wise men. How would they 
ok if it happened today? One child drew three motorcycle 
ders with a baby in the side car. Another drew three doc- 
rs in a sterile hospital holding up the baby and looking 
roud of their work. A third child drew an airplane with 
yur figures inside along with the baby. The teacher said, 
Well, I see the baby and I see the wise men. But who is 
1e fourth man?’’ The child replied, ‘‘Why, that’s Pontius, 
1e pilot.” 

Kids have a funny way of saying things. And if you can- 
ot see the funny side of things, particularly at Christmas, 
ou may be missing the enormous sweep of God’s appear- 
nce in your life. For at Christmas God has given us good 
2ason to share the joy of laughter. 


pees to the silence Delightful as laughter is at 
Christmas, it is not continuous. Often the season holds 
engthy periods of silence punctuated by laughter. The best 
nown angelic promise of a birth to come — the birth of Je- 
us — is embedded in silence. When the angel came in a 
ream to Joseph, his message had a very serious ring. But it 
Iso had a note of joy. Joseph was awestruck and probably 
00 scared to laugh. Joseph believed, and in silence he lis- 
ened and responded. 


_ Look at his situation. It approaches the absurd, but is not. 


unny. Joseph is engaged to a girl whom he has just discov- 
red is pregnant. He knows that the child cannot be his. Not 
i comfortable situation for a would-be husband. But the an- 


gel comes along and says, *‘don’t worry about it.”’ 

‘*Fear not’’ is back. 

Joseph believes him and enters into a situation fraught 
with social difficulties and personal ambiguities. 

Personal belief is rarely an easy matter. It stretches our 
ability to wrestle with difficult ideas. We may believe most 
of the time, but at times we waver. Think about Joseph. He 
listened in the stunned silence of mixed feelings . . . and he 
believed. 

But from this point the story grows more absurd. The an- 
gel promises that this helpless little child, who is going to be 
born in a town where his family doesn’t know anybody, will 
be Immanuel: God with us. God himself! What’s in a name? 
Everything, when the name is Immanuel. 

That’s asking a lot of a man to accept in a dream. No 
wonder he was silent. 

And yet, he believes. In the strained silence that falls 
upon him, he recognizes that God is about to do something 
special in the coming of this child. Something that has never 
happened before. 

The poet, Richard Crashaw, caught the mystical sense of 
wonder that God would come to us in this child: 

‘‘Welcome to our wondering sight, 

Eternity wrapped ina Span. 

Summer in winter, day in night 

Heaven in Earth, God in man. 

Great Little One whose glorious birth 

Lifts Earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth.”’ 

Joseph was struck by this wonder. And he stood in si- 
lence, perhaps feeling awkward. 

We all know awkward silence. As a minister, I know that 
curious, awkward silence when I’m introduced at a party. 

That is the time when the joke in progress comes to an 
abrupt halt. It may have been a good one, but it stops. And 
the little group over in the corner where the joke was being 
told reacts nervously. The one who was telling it suddenly 
has something else to do and disappears. The people who 
were listening have the look on their faces that says, “‘I was 
going to listen politely, but I was not going to laugh — hon- 
est.’’ There is a stunned, awkward silence in this situation. 

For Joseph it was more than awkwardness. The coming 
of God in that child was a silent, powerful call to action. 
And there is power in the silence. 

Just note this. Although Joseph is involved heavily in the 
story of Christmas — the trip to Bethlehem, the stable, the 
flight to Egypt and the cautious return — he utters not one 
recorded word. 

He is not a talker, he is a doer. He ‘‘does’’ in his silent 
acceptance of the message. He ‘‘does”’ in his silent witness 
of preparation and caring for the child. And, above all, he 

‘‘does’’ in his silent, powerful support for Mary. 

Mary ponders the angel’s message in her heart. She is 
amazed when the shepherds show up and she doesn’t know 
what to think when the wise men arrive. And it is Joseph 
who is there to support the woman who could have been 
alone with the task had she been on her own. 

Joseph, the man of silence, becomes the mainstay of our 
heroine. In a supportive role, his silence is crucial. 

There is a kind of grandeur in silence which is the coun- 
terpart of laughter. When laughter and silence come togeth- 
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Green Snow 


Christmas — 

new harbinger, 

fresh green snow. 

Not mistletoe or holly, 

nor deck the halls in folly, 
nor season's cheery Muse — 
just snow, green snow. 
That’s news 


Christmas — 

new carillon, 

mockingbirds. 

Not angel-song or carols, 
nor harking to the heralds, 
nor jingles, rock or blues — 
mockingbirds. 

That’s news. 


Timing is everything 


continued from previous page 


er producing a grand silence that’s periodically broken by 
joyous laughter, we have Christmas at its best. Because it’s 
often in laughter that we exhibit the immediate sense that 
God is speaking to us. 

And it’s often in silence that we are reassured that what- 
ever happens . . . he remains with us — he is indeed Imma- 
nuel — God with us. 

Shortly before last Christmas there was a time when si- 
lence and laughter came together for me. I stopped in at St. 
John’s Hospital in Santa Monica, California, to visit one of 
the elders of my church. He is both parishioner and friend. 
He was facing serious surgery within a few hours. I ex- 
pected to find him in bed, clad in one of those funny hospi- 
tal gowns. The kind nobody likes but everybody has to 
wear. 

But when I walked into his room, he was standing next to 
the bed fully dressed. He smiled at me and said, ‘‘I’m not 
getting into that bed until they’re ready to push me to the 
operating room.’’ We laughed together at his resolve to stay 
in control until the last moment. And in our laughter, we 
sensed that God had come to us. 

After visiting for a time, we walked down the long, ster- 
ile hall to the elevator. As we walked we enjoyed a 
fellowship of silence. All the way down the hall we did not 
speak, but our silence was not awkward. For even at this 
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Christmas — 

new messenger, 

a rose. 

Red as winter’s morning, 
braced in icy thorning, 
frosted with its dews — 
snow-rose. 

That’s news. 


Christmas — 

new microcosm, 

bursting, born. 

Greening shoot of Father’s vine, 
rich, red clay of mother’s mine, 
a heel that wears a bruise — 


God is born. 
That’s news. 


Jo E. Johnson 


time, filled with tension, we had laughed together. And, 
now, in the silence, there came a bonding of concern and 
friendship. For in the laughter and the silence, we knew 
God was there. And we knew he would remain. 

That made my Christmas last year. And Christmas is al- 
most here again. At this point it may not appear to be a per- 
fect one. But what a shame to miss the wonder of this sea- 
son because we were waiting for perfection. : 

The time is right to enjoy the fun and laughter of the Sea-_ 
son. For your healthy laughter announces your faith that 
‘the Child is here.”’ 

Yes, Christmas is almost here. The time is right to listen 
to the silence. Like Joseph, to prepare to do your part for the” 
Child who will remain with you during all the rest of the 
year. | 

You see, Christmas is the perfect time for laughter andl 
for silence. And, after all, timing is everything. . 


O 


John Richard Todd is Pastor of Pacific Palisades 
Presbyterian Church, California, USA. He stud- 
ied at Princeton Theological Seminary, and re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in Scottish History from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


ate ORDOBRRIOE ON TARICS 


Those who excel to the highest degree, deserve 
the highest recognition Ontario can give. 


The Order of Ontario is the highest honour 
awarded by the Government of Ontario. It has been 
created to pay tribute to some very special people whose 
actions have substantially enhanced the well-being of 
Ontario. 

Nominations for the Order of Ontario will be 
considered by an Advisory Council. The Honorary 
Chairman of this Council is The Honourable Lincoln 
M. Alexander, Lieutenant Governor of Ontario. The 
members of the Council are: 

Chairman 

The Honourable William G.C. Howland, 

Chief Justice of Ontario 


Honourable Hugh Edighoffer, 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 


Mr. Robert Carman, Secretary of the Cabinet 
and Clerk of the Executive Council 


If you would like to nominate someone whom you feel 
exemplifies such achievements and excellence, and whose 
contributions have helped benefit society in Ontario and 
elsewhere, you may obtain nomination forms by writing or 
telephoning: 

The Ontario Honours and Awards Secretariat 

Ministry of Intergovernmental Affairs, 

5th Floor, Mowat Block, 

900 Bay Street, Toronto 

M7A ICl 

(416) 963-0559 


Nominations must be received by December 3lst, 1986. 
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What does the Bibl 


by Charles H.H. Scobie 


here are, one suspects, a good many professing Christians today 
for whom belief in angels does not constitute a vital part of their 
faith. Are angels an optional extra which we can easily abandon with- 
out jeopardizing anything essential in biblical belief? Are angels part 
of an outworn ‘‘mythology’’ which can — and must — be CSE 
with in the twentieth century? Or, are angels an integral part of the 


Bible’s revelation of the nature and purpose of God? i 


The fact is that angels do play a considerable role 
throughout the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation. The Bi- 
ble no more tries to prove the existence of angels than it 
tries to prove the existence of God, yet careful study sug- 
gests that angels do make a significant contribution to the 
biblical understanding of God. 


The Angel of the Lord Broadly speaking, angels 
function in two ways in the Bible: they are God’s agents in 
his activity on earth, and they are God’s attendants in his 
glory in heaven. 

The commonest Hebrew term, mal’ak, and the corre- 
sponding Greek word, angelos, (from which we get ‘‘an- 
gel’’) basically mean ‘‘messenger,’’ and so an angel is first 
and foremost a messenger and agent of God in his dealings 
with mankind. 

Frequently in the Old Testament we read of ‘‘the angel of 
the Lord’’ appearing to people and indeed in some passages 
it is difficult to distinguish the angel from God himself. 
Thus “‘the angel of the Lord’’ appears to Hagar, but af- 
terwards she asks, ‘*Have I really seen God and remained a- 
live after seeing him?’’ (Gen. 16:7-14). The ‘‘angel of the 
Lord’’ appears to Moses in the Burning Bush, but two 
verses later it is God who speaks to him from the bush (Ex. 
3:2,4). Usually, however, the angel is distinct from God al- 
though doing and saying what God himself would do and 
say were he present on earth. 

The angel of the Lord frequently bears a message from 
God (see e.g., Gen. 16:10-12, If Kings 1:3,4), and in Ja- 
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cob’s famous dream at Bethel the angels of God apparently 
open up the lines of communication between heaven and 
earth (Gen. 28:12,13). But angels do more than this: they 
guide, help and support people in a variety of ways. Thus, 
for example, Abraham was confident that God’s angel 
would direct his servant in his mission to find a wife for 
Isaac (Gen. 24:7), and an angel provided sustenance for Eli- 
jah when he fled into the wilderness (I Kings 19:5-8). The 
person who trusts in God can be sure of angelic assistance: — 

‘‘For he will give his angels charge of you 

to guard you in all your ways. 
On their hands they will bear you up, 
lest you dash your foot against a stone.”’ ¥ 
(Ps: 91:11 023 

Through his angels God is especially near to those under- 
going trial and testing. When Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego refused to worship the golden image set up by 
King Nebuchadnezzar and were thrown into the fiery fur- 
nace, the king was astonished to see, not three, but four fig- 
ures in the fire. ‘‘I see four men loose,’’ he exclaimed (Dan. 
3:25), ‘‘and they are not hurt; and the appearance of the 
fourth is like a son of the gods’’ (i.e., an angel). Similarly, 
when Daniel was thrown into the lions’ den ‘‘God sent his 
angel and shut the lions’ mouths’’ (Dan. 6:22). 

The angel of God plays a special role in caring for God’s 
People Israel, in protecting them in their wilderness wan- 
dering and bringing them safely to the Promised Land (Ex. 
23:20,23). In Daniel, Israel’s guardian angel is called Mi-. 
chael (Dan. 10:13,21). 


y.. . about angels? 
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‘Angels are usually God’s agents for good, but on occasion they can be the agents of God's judgment. 
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What does the Bible say. . 
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. about angels? 


In Ezekiel and Daniel angels play a special role in reveal- 
ing to God’s spokespersons what is to happen in the future. 
This tendency was continued in the books known as ‘‘apoc- 
alypses’’ which became very popular in the period between 
the Old and New Testaments, though most of them never 
got into the Bible. 

Angels are usually God’s agents for good, but on occa- 
sion they can be the agents of God’s judgment. At the Exo- 
dus *‘the destroyer’’ smites the first-born of all the Egyp- 
tians (Ex. 12:23); Ps. 78:49 speaks in this connection of *‘a 
company of destroying angels.’’ When Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by the Assyrian army led by Sennacherib the city 
was saved when “‘the angel of the Lord went forth, and slew 
a hundred and eighty-five thousand in the camp of the Assy- 
rians’’ (II Kings 19:35). It is not surprising, therefore, that 
angels came to be associated also with the final day of 
judgment. Zechariah 14 speaks of the last battle between the 
forces of good and evil; at that time “‘the Lord your God 
will come, and all the holy ones (i.e., angels) with him’’ 
(Zech. 14:5). 


Angels in the New Testament In the New Testa- 
ment also, angels are the agents of God’s activity on earth. 
A few passing references in Jesus’ teaching confirm that he 
shared the Old Testament belief in angels. See for example 
his reference to the idea of guardian angels in Matt. 18:10. 

We might expect that angels would figure prominently in 
the key event of the New Testament, the life and ministry of 
Jesus. Yet the fact is, that while angels come into the story 
at the beginning and at the end, they are almost totally lack- 
ing in the greater part of the Gospels. Thus, angels figure in 
the infancy narratives (Matt. 1:20-24, 2:13; Luke 1:11-20, 
1:26-38, 2:9-12), as also in the resurrection narratives 
(Matt. 28:2-7; Mark 16:5-7; Luke 24:4-7,23; John 
20:12,13), but almost nowhere else. 

Why are angels missing from most of the Gospel story? 
One reason is that Jesus himself is the messenger of God and 
the one who brings God’s help and healing to a needy world 
in a far more wonderful way than any angel could. 

But there is another reason for the absence of angels from 
the Gospels which has to do with the nature of Jesus’ min- 
istry. It is striking that Jesus twice rejects angelic assis- 
tance. 

1) In the Temptation narrative the devil tempts Jesus to 
jump off the “‘pinnacle’’ of the Temple in Jerusalem, which 
towered high above the Kidron valley, quoting Ps. 91:11,12 
and suggesting that Jesus would be miraculously preserved 
from death because God would give his angels charge over 
him. But Jesus refuses to participate in this kind of a stunt 
(Matt. 4:5-7; Luke 4:9-12). 

2) At his arrest in Gethsemane, Jesus strictly forbids vio- 
lent resistance though he says, ‘‘Do you think that I cannot 
appeal to my Father, and he will at once send me more than 
twelve legions of angels?’’ (Matt. 26:53). The possibility of 
such miraculous and supernatural intervention to save him 
is, however, firmly rejected by Jesus. 
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Jesus fulfilled the role of the ‘Suffering Sefoanti? ar 
any idea of spectacular or powerful angelic aid was incon 
sistent with the approach of him who lived in great humilit 
and who suffered and died on a cross, apparently aa 
not only by angels but even by God himself. ; 

When we come to the early church on the other hand, we 
revert to the more usual biblical view. God is present with 
his People to guide and sustain them, and angels are fre- 
quently his agents. ‘ 

Thus, for example, Philip i is guided by an angel as to the 
route he should take in order to meet the Ethiopian (Acts 
8:26), and twice apostles are freed from prison by ‘‘an angel 
of the Lord’’ (Acts 5:19,20, 12:7-11). ; 

In the New Testament too, angels can be agents of God’ ; 
judgment. It was an angel which smote the presumptuous 
king Herod Agrippa with a fatal disease (Acts 12:23). And 
angels figure prominently in pictures of the Second Coming 
and Last Judgment. Christ will come ‘‘in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels’? (Mark 8:38); he will be re- 
vealed from heaven ‘‘with his mighty angels’’ who will in- 
flict judgment on the wicked (II Thess. 1:7,8). The Book of 
Revelation is an apocalypse and so, not surprisingly, ee 
figure prominently in it, revealing to John the various 
events which are to take place, especially the different 
judgments which will fall on a wicked and sinful world. 


Entertaining angels unawares What is the Bible 
really saying when it speaks so frequently of angels? On the 
one hand, it is recognizing what theologians would call the 

‘‘transcendence’’ of God; God is not part of the material 
universe, he is completely above and beyond it. He is the 
high and holy one who inhabits eternity. Yet it is also true 
that God is concerned about people here on earth; he can be 
present to guide and sustain individuals, especially those 
whom he has called to serve him as part of the People of 
God. A few biblical writers come close to saying simply 
that God himself appears on earth, but mostly the Bible rec- 
ognizes that it is more correct to say that God acts indirectly 
through messengers or agents, including angels, or ‘“the an- 
gel of the Lord.”’ | 

There is very little speculation in the Bible concerning the 
nature of angels. In some cases the ‘‘messenger’’ of God 
may be a human being. There is almost nothing about an- 
gels in the major prophets of the Old Testament, probably 
because they themselves were supremely the messengers of 
God. The prophet Haggai, for example, is called the mal’ ak 
(messenger/angel) of God (Hagg. 1:13). In the New Testa- 
ment also angelos can mean a human messenger; John the 
Baptist is the angelos who prepares the way of the Lord in 
the desert (Mark 1:2). Today God can still use human be- 
ings as his agents to guide and sustain us; and he can use us 
as his angels to minister to others. 

On other occasions, angels at least appear to be hinds 
though later they may turn out to be something different. In 
the famous story of Gen. 18 ‘‘three men’’ appear before 
Abraham’s tent and he and Sarah generously offer them 
hospitality. But according to the story, the Lord himself 
speaks through one of the ‘‘men’’ (Gen. 18:10f.) and the 
other two are later described as ‘‘angels’’ (Gen. 19:1). Heb. 
13:2 has this passage in mind when it counsels, ‘‘Do not ne- 
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A cherub, regarded as a symbolic protective being, 


was sculpted as part of a bronze trolley dated to the 12th century 1G 


slect to show hospitality to strangers, for thereby some have 
sntertained angels unawares.’ God often works in hidden 
fashion, and we may encounter him at any time in the per- 
son of those who stand in need of our help. 

Angels can appear to people in dreams, as for example to 
Jacob in Gen. 28:12 and to Joseph in Matthew 1:20,24). On 
other occasions obviously supernatural beings are referred 
to. They are not subject to human limitations, not even 
death (Luke 20:34-36), but on the other hand they are cre- 
ated beings (cf. Ps. 148:1-5) entirely dependent on God for 
their existence and in no way threatening his position as the 
one God. 


The heavenly hosts The other main function of an- 
gels in the Bible is to act as God’s attendants in his glory 
in heaven. We can only use human terms and expressions 
in speaking of God, realizing of course their inadequacy. 
One way the Bible speaks of God is as a king, and just as an 
earthly monarch is surrounded by all kinds of attendants and 
ministers, so God, as the heavenly king, is surrounded by 
heavenly beings who constitute his court. 

Such beings are called by a variety of names: “holy 
ones,’ ‘‘sons of God’’ or ‘‘children of God’’; ‘mighty 


ones,’’ ‘‘the host of heaven,’’ and so on. One of their main 
functions is the praise and worship of God: 

‘Praise him, all his angels, 

praise him, all his host!’’ 
(Ps. 148:2) 

They also serve to emphasize the majesty of God. Micaiah 
saw ‘‘the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heav- 
en standing beside him on his right hand and on his left’ (1 
Kings 22:19). Human language can never really describe 
God and biblical writers have to push language to its limits 
even to suggest what it might be like to enter God’s pres- 
ence. Daniel, for example, in his vision of God on the 
throne, declared that ‘‘a thousand thousands served him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him’’ 
(Daniel 7:10). 

A special kind of attendant angels are the cherubim who 
are guardians of the divine presence. (Note that -im is the 
plural ending in Hebrew, so we talk of one *‘cherub,”’ but 
two or more ‘‘cherubim’’.) Cherubim were important parts 
of the furnishing of the tabernacle and the Temple in Old 
Testament times. Moses was instructed to make two golden 
cherubim and place them on the ark, on either side of the 
mercy seat, with their wings outspread. Of course, these 
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. about angels? 


were in no sense images (that would violate the second 
commandment, Ex. 20:4); rather they were symbols of the 
presence of the invisible God who cannot himself be rep- 
resented by any kind of likeness. Similarly, two huge fig- 
ures of cherubim, made of olivewood, overlaid with gold, 
were placed in the Holy of Holies of Solomon’s Temple de- 
noting that here God was indeed present in the midst of his 
People. They may well have resembled the winged, part- 
human, part-animal creatures which guarded the entrances 
to Babylonian temples and which are familiar to us through 
the discoveries of archaeologists. 

Though represented on the ark and in the Temple, ba- 
sically the cherubim are heavenly attendants of God. Eze- 
kiel identifies them with the ‘‘four living creatures’’ of his 
first vision. “‘They had the form of men, but each had four 
faces, and each of them had four wings . . . as for the lik- 
eness of their faces, each had the face of a man in front; the 
four had the face of a lion on the right side, and four had the 
face of an ox on the left side, and the four had the face of an 
eagle at the back’’ (Ezekiel 1:5-10). The description is a bit 
reminiscent of the four Assyrian gods Nergal (represented 
as a winged lion), Marduk (a winged bull), Nebo (a human 
being) and Ninib (an eagle). It may be then that these angels 
are “‘demoted’’ gods. The deities of Assyria and Babylonia 
are not objects of worship, but are reduced to the rank of 
angelic beings which worship the one true God. They may 
also personify the forces of nature and signify that all cre- 
ation and all forms of life join in praising the one true God. 

Somewhat similar are the seraphim which appear only in 
the account of the Temple vision of Isaiah (Is. 6). They may 
have been pictured as fiery serpents but they have six 
wings, as well as certain human features. They sing the 
great hymn of praise to God, so often used in later worship 
and known as the Sanctus (Latin for ‘“holy’’). 

‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts; 

the whole earth is full of his glory.”’ 
(Is. 6:3) 
These creatures both worship God and guard him against 
whatever is unholy and unclean. 

Such passages suggest that God does not exist in splendid 
isolation but is constantly worshipped and praised by a mul- 
titude of creatures. 

Attendant angels can also function as a heavenly council, 
a kind of deliberative assembly with whom God can discuss 
proposed courses of action. 

“‘God has taken his place in the divine council; 

in the midst of the gods he holds judgment.”’ 

(Ps: 8251); 
The members of the divine council may be called ‘‘sons of 
god’’ or even ‘‘gods,’’ but it is clear that they are creatures 
entirely subject to God whose existence as the one ultimate 
reality is never threatened. In Job 1 and 2 the debate over 
Job’s faithfulness takes place during two sessions when 
“the sons of God’’ meet with the Lord. Here again, we are 
using human language, with all its limitations, to speak of 
God. Perhaps these passages serve to assert that God is not 
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some arbitrary despot; his judgments are based on a fi 11 
knowledge of the facts and are only delivered after due con 
sideration and deliberation. 


Glory to God in the highest The New Testament 
also speaks of the heavenly hosts; it is they who herald the 
birth of Christ with the hymn of praise: 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 1 
and on earth peace among those with whom he is pleased’ 
(Luke 2:13,14), 

and Heb. 12:22 locates in the heavenly Jerusalem *‘innu- 
merable angels i in festal gathering.”’ q 
But it is the Book of Revelation which gives the fullest } 
picture of the heavenly worship of the angels: John hears 
‘‘the voice of many angels, numbering myriads of myriads 
and thousands of thousands’’ (Rev. 5:11). A special place is 
accorded to the four living creatures which surround the 
throne of God, ‘‘the first living creature like a lion, the sec- 
ond living creature like an ox, the third living creature with 
the face of a man, and the fourth living creature like a flying 
eagle. And the four living creatures, each of them with si 
wings, are full of eyes all round and within, and day and 
night they never cease to sing, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God Almighty, who was and is and is to come!’ ”’ (Rev. 
4:6-8). These angelic attendants of God are an amalgam of 
Isaiah’s seraphim and Ezekiel’s cherubim. They may be 
connected with the ‘‘four angels standing at the four corners 
of the earth, holding back the four winds of the earth’’ 
(Rev. 7:1), in which case they too probably represent the 
powers of the entire creation. (There is no biblical basis for 
the identification of the four creatures with the writers of the 
four Gospels. That came later, and it was Irenaeus in the 
late second century who first suggested that the man signi- 
fies Matthew, the Lion Mark, the ox Luke and the eagle: 
John.) 
Revelation also makes a connection between the heav- 
enly angelic worship and the worship of the church on 
earth. The “‘living creatures’’ and the elders fall down be- 
fore God’s throne holding golden bowls ‘‘full of incense, 
which are the prayers of the saints’? (Rev. 5:8). What a 
boost such a thought can give to the Church’s worship: our 
praises, weak and feeble though they be, are carried up to 
heaven and join with the mighty hallelujah chorus of the 
heavenly hosts! 
We should thus think twice before dismissing the angels, 
for they speak to us of the God who is active on earth, 
guiding and sustaining his People; and of the God who i 
enthroned in majesty and who receives the combined 
praises of earth and heaven. 
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Dr. Scobie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and Professor and Head of 
the Department of Religious Studies at Mt. Alli- 
son University, Sackville, New Brunswick. 


John Shorne 


From over the plastic collar 


' ‘HE THRESHOLD 


The telephone rang at five-thirty this morning. “‘I’m sorry to bother you, 

Rev. ___, but I know you would want to know. This is the head nurse on 5A. 

Miss B. died peacefully just a few moments ago.’’ I mumbled some thanks and 
lay back on the pillow, all sleep banished for the rest of the night. 

One morning, six weeks before, Miss B. appeared unannounced in my vestry. 

She was ashen. Sitting down, she looked at me and cried uncontrollably. *‘I have 

cancer,’’ she blurted out, ‘‘and there is nothing they can do.’’ I went to her and 


She was sharp and abrupt in manner, 
demanding and critical in approach, 
unforgiving and hypocritical 

in judgment. 

Many congregations 
have a Miss B. 


put my arm around her shoulder as 
she cried. She was hospitalized the 
next day, never to see her home and 
her church again. 

I went to see her almost every day 
for the final two weeks. We had long 
chats. We would talk about family 
and friends, mutual acquaintances, 
and the church. When she was ready, 
we talked about death and dying. I 
held her hands; I prayed with her; I 
read scripture to her; I laughed with 
her. Yes, I even cried with her. At 

the end, I was awed by her faith and 
_her tenacity. 


But I have a confession. I didn’t 
really like Miss B. at first. She was 
very prominent in Presbyterian 
Women, and her word was law. 
‘*Miss B. says’’ was the equivalent 
of the prophetic, ‘‘Thus says the 
Lord... .’’ No one dared to stand 
up to her. I did — once. She was 
sharp and abrupt in manner, demand- 
ing and critical in approach, unfor- 
giving and hypocritical in judgment. 
Many congregations have a Miss B. 

At the very end, when she was at 
the threshold of eternity, she 
changed. Gone were all those traits 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


which had made her so difficult to 
love. In their place were peace, love, 
long-suffering, and gentleness — the 
very fruits of the Spirit. 

I even learned one of her lifelong 
desires. ““You know, Rev.,’’ she 
whispered to me one day, “‘I have al- 
ways wanted to walk down the aisle 
of our church, but no man ever asked 
me! Well, at least now I’ll have the 
chance, even if I won’t be walking!”’ 
She died early the next morning. 

Only a few attended her funeral. (I 
suppose no one realized that she had 
changed). At her request, the service 
was held from the church. It was Ad- 
vent, and we were surrounded by the 
symbols of God’s love — _ the 
Christmas trees, the Advent wreath, 
the pine-boughs and candles draping 
the choir stalls. 

I stood at the lectern, and watched 
the casket being ushered down the 
aisle. ‘‘Well, Miss B.,’’ I said to my- 
self, ““You finally have your wish!”’ 
Later in the service, I prayed, ‘“We 
praise you, Lord, for the life of our 
sister, for the joy of having known 
her ....’’ By the grace of God, I 
could mean it. 

Why is it, I wonder? Why do we 
so often hide ourselves — our love, 
our caring, our need — behind a 
tough, granite facade? Is it because 
we're Presbyterian, or Scottish, or 
Canadian? Why do we so often wait 
until we stand at the threshold of eter- 
nity to let our humanity show? 

No, we don’t fear death. What we 
really fear is life, life in all its abun- 
dance. 

May the child of Bethlehem give 
us the grace to be really human, and 
to be able to let it show, before we 
stand at our threshold! g 


Our readers are advised that John Shorne is a 
pseudonym, used in this instance because the 
author is an active parish minister. Information 
on the original John Shorne can be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 1978, pg. 423. 
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How can we change the em- 
phasis of Holy Communion from a 
solemn remembrance of a death 
into celebration of a Living Pres- 
ence? 

You’ve asked a tough one, but I'll 
do my best to answer it. 

There is little doubt in my mind 
but that many an observance of the 
Lord’s Supper in our churches has 
gloomy and even funereal overtones. 
Sometimes this may be due to the 
fact that the sermon and prayers have 
over-emphasized our common guilt 
or have dwelt almost entirely upon 
the suffering and death of Christ. 
Perhaps the hymns and other music 
have been too darkly coloured. Or 
again, maybe the minister and elders 
have, in all their words and actions, 
revealed a certain dour and forbid- 
ding solemnity. I have been present 
at Communions which were more to 
be endured than to be joyfully experi- 


enced i)". 
Sometimes too, the manner and 


physical surroundings in which we 
observe Communion may set a cer- 
tain inordinately solemn tone. It is 
much easier to be relaxed and infor- 
mal in a small and intimate group 
than it is in a large sanctuary with 
many people present. Unfortunately, 
the dynamics of groups are such that 
the larger the group, the more formal 
becomes the occasion. 

Far more important than physical 
surroundings, the size of the group, 
or the manner of our celebration, is 
the fullness of understanding which 
we bring to the sacrament. Ultimate- 
ly, it is this which will dictate how 
we perceive and experience it. 

In its study paper, “‘Children of 
the Covenant,’”’ the Church Doctrine 
Committee of our church makes a 
good point. It notes that our denomi- 
nation has historically been guided in 
its observance of the Supper by 
Paul’s words as recorded in I Corin- 
thians (11:17ff), in which there is a 
clear emphasis on the death of Christ 
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From wake to celebration 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


and on the fearsome dangers in eating 
the bread and drinking the cup of the 
Lord in an unworthy manner. This 
emphasis on the death of our Lord, 
and especially the requirement for 
rigorous self-examination, have be- 
come for many an obstacle to the re- 
ception of God’s grace at Christ’s Ta- 
ble. They feel they are never ‘holy’ 
enough and, if they partake at all, it 
is with fear and trembling. It is as if a 
huge fence has been erected around 
the Table, with warning signs, 
‘‘Danger! Keep out! Enter at your 
own risk!”’ 

It seems to me that much of this is 
due to a misunderstanding of the real 


The sacrament is not 
a ‘‘memorial service,’ 


the celebration 
of “a good life 
once lived.”’ 


thrust in Ist Corinthians 11. The 
Apostle Paul wrote, in that passage, 
to a specific situation which involved 
the behaviour of a particular group of 
people. The so-called “‘agape’’ or 
‘‘love-feast’’ had apparently turned 
into a drunken orgy for some. The 
rich ate well, but the poor were sent 
hungry away. This infuriated the 
Apostle. It flew in the face of every- 
thing Jesus had taught and broke ev- 
ery standard of decency and respect 
for self and others which should be 
part of a Christian community. They 
were scandalizing and profaning the 
‘‘body and blood’’ of Christ. Thus 
Paul called upon them to examine 
themselves and turn from their evil 
ways. 

Yet how far different from this dis- 
graceful Corinthian orgy was the cel- 
ebration of this same sacrament as re- 
corded in the Book of Acts (2:42-47). 
Here we meet a selfless group of peo- 


ple who shared their life with each | 
other. They gave to all who were in } 
need. And they ate together ‘‘with | 
glad and sincere hearts, praising God | 
.. .”’ They were an attractive com- | 
munity of grace which found favour | 
with the people. | 
Surely, this is the tone that ideally | 
should mark our celebration of the | 
sacrament. Of course, we need to | 
‘‘show forth the Lord’s death.”’ It is | 
one of the cornerstones of the Sup- | 
per. But we also must remember the | 
totality of his life and work. Much — 
more than that, we remember his res- | 
urrection from the dead and his pres-~ 
ence with us. The sacrament is not a | 
‘‘memorial service,’’ the celebration | 
of ‘‘a good life once lived.”’ It is the | 
festival of Christ’s presence with us, — 
He is our Host. He feeds us with the } 
bread of life. He empowers us with — 
himself. Here, said John Calvin, ina } 
dramatic yet thoroughly biblical | 
statement, ‘‘we feed upon the vivify- | 
ing (life-giving) flesh of Christ.”’ 
And we may receive this joyful mys- | 
tery with glad and sincere hearts. | 
Is there no need for self-examina- | 
tion? Of course, there is. There al- | 
ways is. And we ought to make cer- 
tain that we bear no grudges against } 
each other and that, as much as in us | 
lies, we are reconciled and live at | 
peace and justly with each other. Yet | 
this is the sacrament of God’s grace } 
and he is the One who invites all who | 
hunger and thirst after him to come to | 
his Table and be satisfied. | 
I believe it is possible, no matter | 
where we are, to let the hymns and 
prayers and meditations, and all we | 
say and do, give expression to this | 
understanding of the Supper which | 
thinks not only of the past but also of | 
the present, not only of Good Friday, 
but also of the glorious Easter morn. | 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony | 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, } 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and ad- | 
dress for information only. 
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CHURCH, EXTENSION I 


GET 
THERE | 
BY 


SATELLITE 4 
by Rev. |g 
Marty J. Molengraaf “=f 


The cry of attempting to make church extension 
work "There are not enough people; There 
isn’t enough money to support the extension; 
There are no programs; There is _ no 
Management". 


There is a better way ... and it is by satellite. 
St. Andrew’s on Heritage Drive in Calgary was 
interested in seeing establishment of another 
church in the Southeast of the city ... some ten 
kilometres away. The area, known = as 


"Midnapore" was and is, a growing community 
with very few established churches in the area. 


St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, Calgary 


The satellite concept is simple ... and important. 
Under its precept, there is one congregation, one 
Session, one Board of Managers, one staff, one 
resource base, and one Treasury. There are two 
Ministers, one who is fully involved in the life 
of the home church, but with participation in 
the project, and one who has_ prime 
responsibility for the extension project and is 
involved with the home church. Sunday School 
and adult programs are in place so that when a 
family or individual comes to the Midnapore 
location, they have access to all. 


MISSION UPDATE 


Rented facilities at Midnapore 


St. Andrew’s, Heritage 
Andrew’s in Midnapore. 


Drive, 


: 


From the very beginning it was important that 


support St. 
And some thirty-five 


Heritage Drive people made sure there was a 


congregation on Sunday mornings. Today, there 
are forty-seven families who are part of the life 
of St. Andrew’s in Midnapore, and a Sunday 
School in place with thirty active children. 
There are adult programs and choirs and the like 
operative solely in Midnapore. St. Andrew’s has 
elected four elders who normally worship in 
Midnapore to represent their interests at Session. 
In addition, there is a Board of Managers 
Committee charged with specific responsibilities 
for Midnapore. 


There will be a need soon for St. Andrew’s 
congregation to face building a permanent 
facility to house the growing Midnapore family. 
And it will be a project undertaken with the 
love of the whole of St. Andrew’s on behalf of 
Midnapore. 


From the outset this extension project has 
worked. It never had the appearance of failure 
or question because a mature church grew out of 
itself. By satellite ... the way to go. ren 


The Rev. Marty J. Molengraaf was minister in 
the Midnapore congregation from Aug. I, 1983 to 
Oct., 1986. 
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ALGARY: TWO MODELS 


A CONGREGATION 
WITH A PURPOSE 


by Rey. Gerald E. Graham 


In 1974 the Board of World 
Mission appointed the Rev. 
Gerald Graham to start a new 
work in the rapidly expanding 
section of North East Calgary. 
The Presbytery of Calgary 
Macleod conducted the 


Recognition Service in November 


and this officially marked the 
beginning of the new work. 


One of the most important tasks 
of starting a new work is to 
become well known among all 
the congregations of the 
Presbytery - therefore, Mr. 
Graham placed a high priority 
on establishing good relations 
with his brother and sister 
ministers, making himself 
available for preaching, 
speaking, and emergency calls - 
funerals, weddings and 
counselling, while at the same 
time working closely with the 
small group of families which 
was to form the nucleus of the 
new congregation. At the May 
6, 1975 meeting of the 
Presbytery, forty three letters of 
intent to be charter members of 
the congregation were presented. 
At a Presbytery Service on May 
25th, at 4:00 p.m. the 
congregation was erected with 
the name of Centennial. The 
name commemorates both the 
centennial of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and of the 
City of Calgary. 


Early in 1976 the Board of 
Trustees of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada acquired a .95 
acre site in Pineridge on which 
to build a church. This site was 
given to the congregation in 
November, 1979 and the new 
church building was erected and 
dedicated on January 6, 1980. 


Many things happened along the 
way to make this a reality. The 


CENTENNIAL 
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congregation had the prayerful 
and loving support of the 
Presbytery. The Presbytery and 
congregations within the 
Presbytery, as well as other 
congregations and individuals 
from across Canada, gave 
generous financial gifts to assist 
the congregation with their 
building fund. The congregation 
also has to keep in mind her 
indebtedness to the Board of 
World Mission for the generous 
grants given during these first 
ten years. 


What has happened at 
Centennial? The congregation 
early in her history developed a 
purpose: 


"To proclaim Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour in action and 
word. To provide a time and 
place for regular public response 
to God which will complement 
our day by day worship. To be 
seekers and teachers of the truths 
of God. To encourage God’s 
people to be sensitive to the needs 
of others and to respond with the 
love of Christ. To encourage 
God’s people to use to His glory 
all with which they have been 
entrusted. To be the family of 
God by caring, sharing, working 
and playing, joined by the 
comnion bond of faith.” 


CALGARY 


With this purpose in mind the 
congregation has placed emphasis 
upon the family unit. Morning 
and evening services are 
conducted all year, along with a 
number of Bible Study Groups 
and Mid-Week groups for 
children and young people. A 
very active Fellowship 
Committee plans at least one 
social event a month throughout 
the year. As Centennial is 
located in a Church Park which 
includes Lutherans, Mennonites 
and Seventh Day Adventists, the 
congregation is able to carry out 
joint programmes. A Time Out 
Programme with the Lutherans 
reaches out into the community 
to offer a programme of 
exercises and crafts for women 
with child care provided. A 
Church Park Vacation Bible 
School in the months of July and 
August attracts an enrolment of 
from 3 to 4 hundred children. 


Activities continue during the 
summer months. One of the 
reasons this has been possible is 
the high calibre of summer 
students who have served the 
congregation. Helen (Jack) 
Smith, Marian Barclay, Florence 
Foerster, Terri Lee Hamilton, 
Hye Ok Lee, Drew Burnand and 
Beth McCutcheon and Kirk 
Summers. cont’d on page Six... 
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Centennial Presbyterian Church cont'd... 


The congregation appreciates the contribution 
these students have made over the years. 


The congregation will be self-supporting in 


1987. They have called their founding minister 
and he was inducted into the pastoral charge on 
December 8, 1985. They have a strong sense of 
Mission and have always given more than their 
allocation to the General Assembly Budget. To 
put this basic Mission philosophy into practise 
they returned $10,000 to the Presbytery for its 
Presbytery Extension Fund. 


Entering her second decade of history there are 
many challenges ahead and it is the prayer and 
hope of the congregation that at some point in 
her history Centennial will be able to establish 
and mother a satellite congregation. ren 


The Rev. Gerald Graham is 
minister of Centennial 
Presbyterian Church. Calgary, 
Alta. 
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Two New Videotapes on Japan 
IN MISSION WITH KOREANS IN JAPAN 
- a 17 minute Videotape narrated by Jack 
McIntosh telling the story of Koreans in 
Japan, with special emphasis on the Alien 
Registration law and Fingerprinting 2 
regulations. : 


ALIEN REGISTRATION LAW & 
FINGERPRINTING IN JAPAN —_ 
- a Videotape of a rally held at Torneo 
City Hall, Sunday, October 5, 1986, 
featuring an address by Beth McIntosh 


Available for Rental ($7.00 + postage & 
handling) from Communication Services. 


New Filmstrip 


IN THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 

- Canadians in Mission In S, Asia 
- a 17 minute filmstrip on the past and 
present mission of The Presbyterian Church ee 
in Canada in S. Asia. “> 


Available for purchase ($11.50 + 6% 
handling charge) from Resource 
Distribution Centre (order No. 
40/4191/001) 


or 
Rental ($4.00 + postage & handling) from 
Communication Services. 


Project Profiles on 
JOURNEYS IN DEVELOPMENT 
- good educational tools for helping people 


come to a better and more positive Image of 
Africa. 


Available ($1.00 + postage) from: 
Inter-Church Coalition on Africa 
129 St. Clair Ave. W. 
Tor., Ont. M4V INS5 
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REV. FERNE REEVE 
Church Extension 


The Board of World Mission 
has recently opened a new 
congregation in the north- 
east area of Oakville, 
Ontario, the first service 
taking place September 14, 
1986. The minister of this 
first-stage church extension 
project is the Rev. Ferne 
Reeve. 


Ferne is a native of Baddeck 
Nova Scotia. She has 
studied at Dalhousie 
University, University of 
Toronto, Ewart College and 
Knox College. Ferne 
graduated from Knox College 
with her Master of Divinity 
degree in the spring of 1986. 


’ 
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For the past ten years, Ferne 
has worked as a pastoral 
assistant in four Presbyterian 
congregations in Toronto: 
York Memorial, Gateway, 
North Park and Weston 
Church. She comes to this 
new position in Oakville with 
a wealth of "hands-on" 
experience in congregational 
work. 


Ferne’s husband David is a 
special education consultant 
with the Peel Board of 
Education. He has worked 
for many years with children 
with physical and mental 
handicaps. David too, has an 
interest in theology and will 
soon be completing the 
M.R.E. degree at McMaster 
University in Hamilton. 


As is the case with all new 
congregations which are 


established by the Board of 
World Mission, the Mission 
Committee of Brampton 
Presbytery played an active 
role in the planning process. 
Bill Thompson from Knox 
Church, Oakville and the 
Rev. Cal Elder, Missions 
Superintendent, have 
provided leadership and 
support for this new Church. 


North-east Oakville area is a 
growing community. 
Presently there are 5,000 
families living in the area. 
The projection for the next 
5-10 years is for an 
additional 50,000 homes to be 
built. Ferne and her husband 
David look forward to their 
work in this new community. 
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$LEANINGS 


Let Us Keep 
Christmas 


Whatever else be lost among the 
years, 

Let us keep Christmas still a shining 
thing: 

Whatever doubts assail us, or what 
fears, 

Let us hold close one day, remem- 
bering 

Its poignant meaning for the hearts of 
men. 

Let us get back our childlike faith 
again. 

Grace Noll Crowell 


- Signs are taken for wonders. “We 
would see a sign!’ 

The word within a word, unable to 
speak a word, 

Swaddled with darkness. In the 
juvenescence of the year 

Came Christ the tiger. 

T.S. Eliot 


The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your 
back 

How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 

To pardon or to bear it. 
William Cowper 


The fact of Jesus’ coming is the fi- 
nal and unanswerable proof that God 
cares. 

William Barclay 


To us Christians, the first 
Christmas Day is the solistice or bot- 
tleneck of history. Things got worse 
till then, ever since we had lost par- 
adise; things are to get better since 
then, till we reach paradise once 
more. History is shaped like an X. 
Ronald A. Knox 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM 


AUDIO - COMMUNICATION 
VISUAL SERVICES 


RESOURCES 


MMe & 


One free catalogue is being 


LIBRARY SHY Z, sent to each pastoral charge 
q via the presbyteries. 


1987 CATALOGUE 


films 
filmstrips Order from: 


video cassettes Communication Services 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 157 


Extra copies are available 
at a cost of $5.00 each. 


Unemployment 
by MARIA THIOLTAM 


How we complain about our Un- you are already helping the poor of 
employment Insurance system! If at the Third World through another hu- 
times we think that it leaves much to manitarian organization, you are to be 
be desired, at least we have such a__ congratulated and encouraged to con- 
system in place. If our Welfare system _ tinue. However, if you have no way to 
also appears to fall short, it too is in channel your help to those desperate- 
place. We have Social Agencies which lyin need, you can send it to ‘The Call 
supplement in times of need and en-__ of the Poor’, P.O. Box 117, St. Nor- 
able us to keep a roof over our head __ bert, Manitoba, Canada, R3V 1L5. 
and three meals on the table each Your tax-deductible donation will be 
day. It takes humility to seek these re- used to bring immediate relief to the 
cources, but the point is, we have destitute and the starving, help the 
them when the going gets rough. needy become self-supporting, and 

In Third World countries, such is provide care and dignity for the sick, 
not the case. There are no social pro- _ the abandoned and the dying. As all 
grams for the poor, and the needy of its work is done on a voluntary ba- 
must fend for themselves as best they __ sis and all of its expenses are absorbed 
can. They are forced into accepting byagroup of friends, not a single pen- 
sub-standard wages if and when they _ny of your precious offering will be 
get work, and fear prevents them from used for administration, promotion, 
rebelling against such conditions. Mil- _ salaries or services — neither here nor 
lions upon millions are undernou- abroad. May the Lord bless you abun- 
rished and face starvation. dantly and show you His Mercy as 

If, in gratitude to God for the bles- —_ youare being merciful to others. 
sing of a good job, home and family, 
Advertisement 


TOMMY! 


A calendar commemorating one of Canada’s 
most humanitarian political leaders; the father 
of medicare and champion of human rights 

Featuring: 
@ More than 30 photos of Tommy's career; 


e Excerpts from this inspiring orator’s speeches; 
@ Historical highlights and a complete biography. 
1 calendar: $8 + $1°° P&H 
2 calendars: $15% + $2°° P&H 
3 calendars: $20° + $35° P&H 


Send to: Tommy Calendar 
P.O. Box 3-2) 
Marquis, SK SOH 2X0 
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by Arthur Van Seters 
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Expo 86: A 


E xpo 86 is over! That can be said with relief, with sadness or with some 
emotion, but this international exposition in the heart of Vancouver — 
was such a major public event that it cannot be let go without some initial, 
serious reflection. After 5'/2-months, 22 million visitors (counting repeats) | 
and 1'2-billion dollars of public money, Vancouverites are indeed rung - 
out. It will, of course, take months, or years, to put the whole event into 
perspective, but a beginning can be made. For Christians this is especially 3 
important, for we are called to read the signs of the times. Expo is a sign. ) 
By describing and analyzing the fair from various angles, maybe we can at 
least start to discern something of that to which it points. 


A sign of creative diversity In‘a routinized world where many are ~ 
caught endlessly repeating the same activity day in and day out, Expo 
broke the pattern. It allowed people to step out into a fantasy world, into a 
rainbow of colours and a commingling of sounds. Everywhere there was 
movement, even alongside the endless line-ups. Humorous mimes, lively — 
music and friendly chatter with visitors from so many places made even the Y 
waiting tolerable, and often enlightening. 

Imagination was in evidence everywhere. In the GM pavilion’s Spirit 
Lodge, laser beams created images out of a smoking campfire. Canadian — 
Pacific's Paint War movie that mixed the ‘‘pure’’ colours of red, yellow 
and blue into greens, oranges, and purples evoked laughter and a variety of — 
reflective comments. Other presentations spread before us panoramas of — 
provinces, territories, states and countries so that the many-sided sectors of © 
our globe could be glimpsed in dazzling beauty. Nature, in all of its crea-_ 
tive splendour, was an undeniable reality. And cutting across one section 
of the fairground was a rolling segment of roadway, Highway 86. It sup- | 
ported the oddest collection of grey-painted, antiquated vehicles (cars, . 
trucks, bicycles, motorcycles, etc.) all so utterly ordinary. But somehow — 
this strangely down-to-earth array of *‘throw-aways’’ fascinated young and — 
old alike. 

In pavilion after pavilion there were artifacts of different shapes and © 
sizes, from holographs to a giant native war canoe, from a massive Swiss 
watch to a Chinese wall-hanging in which a walkway to a temple seemed to 
follow each passing viewer. And between or adjoining pavilions, restau- 
rants filled the air with an enticing aroma from delicacies offered by a myr- — 
iad of ethnic kitchens. But the most Popular appeared to be the Saskatche- 
wan restaurant described as serving ‘‘real food of meat, potatoes and vege- 
tables, just like home!”’ 

But most of all, Expo was people. It was hundreds of thousands of them, 


ign for our witness 


Photo courtesy: 100 Huntley Street/Crossroads Christian Communications Inc. 


The Promise Singers performed in the Amphitheatre located outside the Pavilion of Promise. 
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Expo 86: A sign for our witness 
continued from previous page 


of different races, cultures, languages, shapes and sizes. 
And in a world where there is so much violence, all of these 
people were getting along together. We talked, laughed, lis- 
tened, clapped, watched and enjoyed life with each other. 
Without really thinking about it, we were learning from 
each other, leaving behind prejudices and misinformation 
and gaining new awarenesses. It was creative human learn- 
ing. 

Expo 86 is a sign that diversity among people does not 
need to be viewed with suspicion. God has made us won- 
derfully different and our differences need not be viewed in 
Opposition but as opportunity for fresh creativity. Both our 
world and the Church can benefit by such a coming together 
to overcome fear and narrow-mindedness. This seems par- 
ticularly important for a denomination like ours which 
tends, for example, to run away from ethnic demographic 
change in the inner city. Perhaps God has something new 
for us when diversity is shared. 


A sign of institutional sinfulness Expo was, of 
course, far more than creative exchanges. It was a display 
of the latest technology in communication and travel, 
through multiscreens and laser beams. Because of a fascina- 
tion with this technology, most pavilions tended to ‘‘pro- 
gramme’’ the crowds with a 10 or 12-minute film and these 
programmes generally had an economic goal. Their purpose 
was to lure the visitor into becoming a tourist. It was adver- 
tising on a grand scale. 

Certainly we saw awesome beauty — real pictures artisti- 
cally filmed — but we were shown only what would attract. 
Travelogues only tell part of the story. The world of human 
need, except in a few pavilions such as that of the United 
Nations, we did not see. Expo presented an idealized planet 
and separated beauty from justice. Outside the gates, some 
greedy hotel operators turfed out long-term residents, al- 
most 800 of them by one count, in order to cash in on the 
fair. As it turned out, many such operators lost money, but 
the consequences for the elderly, who were forced to move 
from places they had inhabited for a good number of years, 
were often tragic. 

Economically, Expo called for high expenditures of pub- 
lic money. While 25,000 people were employed on site, 
most of those were hired locally and paid the B.C. mini- 
mum wage, the lowest in Canada. Yet when top-level exec- 
utives were fired, as some were at various times, their set- 
tlements were (shamelessly) paid in five and six digit fig- 
ures. And all this in.a province with a 12 per cent unem- 
ployment rate, even during the fair. Hosting this event was 
presented as a boost to the provincial economy. Many doubt 
that the infusion of 1'/2-billion dollars in a fair was the most 
effective way of doing this. 

Even more alarming is the ease with which British Co- 
lumbians have accepted Expo’s expected deficit of $300- 
million, reportedly the largest deficit of any fair in history. 
Apart from the question of which organizations lost income 
previously supported by Lotto 6/49, the acceptance of this 
public form of gambling is an indication of sickness in our 
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society. Every analysis of lottery operations that I have seen 
indicates that lotteries are one of the least economically 
profitable ways of raising money. They constitute a volun- 
tary tax, often on those who can ill afford to buy tickets. 
They feed on escapist fantasies in those who feel caught in 
meaningless activity. Among middle-class people they ap- 
peal to materialistic acquisitiveness. They are, even apart 
from claims to ‘‘buying for fun,’’ a social evil, and Lotto 
6/49 was (and still is) an integral part of Expo 86. 


Then too, Expo has been, and continues to be, a political 


event. As many expected last Spring, the fair became a pre- 
lude to a provincial election, and the method of electioneer- 
ing by the incumbent Social Credit Party put style ahead of 
substance. Even leaving aside the calling of an election to 
take place a week after the closing celebration, while the eu- 
phoria of it all still mesmerized the public imagination, 
Expo has been political in so far as it has been a diversion. 
Daily, the news media have focused on the ‘‘happening”’ 
down at False Creek in Vancouver and away from the ‘‘un- 


derside’’ of our provincial realities. Hence, less attention — 


has been given to issues such as long-term unemployment, 
conflict of interest guidelines for MLAs, Native land rights, 
forest conservation, pollution and the proliferation of food 
banks. In addition, US nuclear warships have ‘invaded’ 
Vancouver Harbour repeatedly despite the city’s declaration 
of being a nuclear-free zone. 

As Christians and as citizens, we cannot leave aside this 
mixture of structural realities that is integral to an interna- 
tional exposition. We have a responsibility to penetrate the 
surface of events, to discern their deeper relationships and 
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“By contrast, I found 
(other) presentations 
. . . in other pavilions 
more religiously 
distinctive in their 
respective settings. ’’ 


ling the Thai pavilion. 
Photo credit: Stephen Dickey 


effects. God cares deeply about how human beings (and 
their institutions) care for each other and distribute goods 
and services. If Expo is a sign of human creativity, it is also 
a sign of institutional sinfulness. It is too convenient to limit 
sin to the individual. We are, indeed, sinners who need the 
forgiving grace of God. But evil is also abroad in structural 
forms and the structures and institutions of our society also 
need to be redeemed. Expo helps us to see a little more 
clearly this need for redemption as well. 


A sign of the secular context of our witness Expo 
86 was a thoroughly secular event. It was a demonstration 
of human accomplishment, a presentation of the world as it 
is — without particular reference to religious or philosoph- 
ical traditions except in a few instances. Seven days a week 
for almost half a year the fair ‘‘did its thing’’ regardless of 
sabbaths, holy days or religious timetables. True, the 
churches were invited to conduct worship services on site (if 
one paid the entrance fee) on one Sunday or another, but 
these attracted little media attention. The exception was a 
United Church ‘‘lament’’ outside the gates. 

There was, to be sure, the Pavilion of Promise. Neither 
the mainline Christian denominations nor inter-faith net- 
works seemed to be able to develop a Christian or Inter-faith 
pavilion. So it was left to 100 Huntley Street and its sup- 
porters to create the only pavilion dedicated exclusively to a 
religious theme. 

The Pavilion of Promise made use of the same technolo- 

_ gy as other pavilions. In the first of three films, ‘‘creation,”’ 
in scenes of breath-taking kaleidoscopic beauty, was pro- 


jected onto a dance floor and joined by two dancers who 
presented the story of Eden. It was a tapestry of exquisite 
design enhanced by symphonic rhythms. But the dominat- 
ing voice of Malcolm Muggeridge in this and the subse- 
quent movies was grating, especially in his insensitive use 
of pervasively sexist language. 

The life of Jesus came in the second segment, excerpted, 
I believe, from Franco Zeffirelli’s 1976 film, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The segments were mainly violent scenes that, while 
true, seemed designed (I felt) to induce a sense of guilt rath- 
er than present a Jesus who is the source of our faith. The 
final film just felt ethereal and, in paying almost exclusive 
attention to children, could be interpreted as a ‘children’s 
message.’’ But more seriously, the overall appeal was for 
an individualistic commitment and the offer of a private sal- 
vation. The saving grace of Christ is certainly personal but 
it is also social; it is for the world. By truncating the Gospel, 
as the Pavilion of Promise did, its witness fits too easily 
‘‘into’’ the fair — a witness that falls short of providing an 
avenue of discernment that allows faith to become a trans- 
forming power in the world. 

By contrast, I found the presentations of Islam and Bud- 
dhism in other pavilions more religiously distinctive in their 
respective settings. In the Saudi Arabia pavilion, for exam- 
ple, I saw two worlds — the modern world of cities carved 
into the desert and the traditional one of Mohammed, the 
Prophet. In this divergence, Islam at least appeared to be a 
distinctive witness. But, not surprisingly, there was nothing 
about the violent conflicts between Iran and Iraq nor be- 
tween Arabs and Israelis. 

In the Northwest Territories pavilion and elsewhere, Na- 
tive American spirituality came across, in a very relaxed 
way, as both culturally distinctive vis-a-vis Western culture, 
and thoroughly integrated into the whole of life. It was a 
witness that spoke beyond Native communities to all of us 
who live on this continent but do not share it as our Creator 
has intended. 

But overall, Expo 86 is a sign of secularity that needs, 
like the wider world, a clear witness of the central impor- 
tance of the grace of God. We humans can be so easily 
overwhelmed by the size and stunning accomplishments of 
the work of our own hands that we may be tempted to think 
that we are sufficient for the living of these days. But the 
world is still broken and marred beyond measure. /t needs, 
we need, the creative encounters that were a part of this ex- 
position, but we also need to penetrate its underlying struc- 
tures. For this, God alone is sufficient and our witness to the 
living Christ ought to be such as gives full scope to his re- 
demption. 


Dr. Van Seters is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and the Principal of the Van- 
couver School of Theology. 
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New Hymns for the Lectionary: to 
Glorify the Maker’s Name 

music by Carol Doran; words by Thomas 
H. Troeger. Oxford University Press, 
1986; 144 pages; $11.95 

Two professors at Colgate Roches- 
ter Divinity School in New York 
State have produced what could be a 
rich resource for any Canadian pastor 
or congregation willing to grapple 
with its frustrating format. 

Each hymn is based on one of the 

scripture passages prescribed by the 
Ecumenical Lectionary for Year B, 
although some repeat, especially on 
major feasts, in Years A and C as 
well. Troeger’s strength lies in dis- 
cerning, and expressing effectively, 
the connection between the essence 
of each passage and our present situa- 
tion: Doran’s, in seconding every 
motion he makes with her 
contemporary-sounding, yet singa- 
ble, unison tunes with keyboard ac- 
companiments of moderate difficul- 
ty. 

Yet between them, paradoxically, 
they are too good for their own good. 
Both words and tunes repay, and re- 
quire, more concentration than a con- 
gregation could possibly give them 
while either singing them, or hearing 
them sung, even by a choir or soloist 
with crystal-clear diction — and the 
name of such is not legion. Like John 
Donne or Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
whose technical facility he often ap- 
proaches, Troeger writes verse so 
steadily powerful as to demand music 
which will at least stay out of the 
words’ way, instead of laying equal 
claim to the listeners’ already sorely- 
taxed powers of attention; but since 
Doran gives them no chance to relax 
either, sensory overload, if not short- 
ing of mental circuits, is only too 
probable. 

But separating Troeger’s verses 
from Doran’s tunes, either to match 
them with less challenging melodies, 
or to ponder them in Bible-study 
classes — where they could be down- 
right invaluable — is no light task, 

_because each word is printed directly 
beneath the note(s) to which it is to 
be sung. Americans, who make up 
the book’s primary potential market, 
insist on this layout rather than fol- 
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lowing the British practice of printing 
the words like a poem, underneath 
the complete tune; so the publisher 
had little choice, especially since 
Troeger and Doran regard each of 
their hymns as an integrated whole, 
with words and tune in equal part- 
nership. 

Thus the issuing of a words-only 
edition, though that would render 
their book infinitely more useful in 
Canada, would violate their ideals; 
and anyone who printed Troeger’s ly- 
rics separately would violate their 
copyright. Yet the book contains so 
many flashes of truly extraordinary 
insight that only a congregation 
which has forsworn thought altogeth- 
er can afford to do without at least 
one copy; time enough to order more 
when they have figured out what to 


do with it. 
Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


Living with Style 

By John N. Gladstone. Welch Publishing 
Co., Burlington, Ont., 1986. $8.95 pa- 
perback. 

This, the second volume in The 
Canadian Pulpit Series, is well worth 
reading for many reasons. First, John 
Gladstone is a great preacher and it is 
good to enjoy the workmanship of a 
master craftsman. Second, the ser- 
mons are, in themselves, worthy of 
consideration because they deal with 
the deep issues of life and death. 
Third, those who aspire to preach 
well or who want to know what a 
good sermon is, will find in this book 
good examples of well-introduced, 
organized, illustrated and concluded 
sermons. If you cannot hear Dr. 
Gladstone preach at Yorkminster 
Park Baptist Church in Toronto then 
this book of his is the next best thing. 

Although Dr. Gladstone writes 
well, uses words beautifully and gets 
across his points clearly, I did find it 
unfortunate that he presents us with 
only one style of sermon in this col- 
lection. | have concluded, from read- 
ing his other books of sermons, that 
he preaches only one style of sermon. 
He takes a text and brings to it three 
or four points; he seldom finds his 


points within the text itself. For ex- 
ample, in dealing with John 4:11 
(“‘Sir, you have nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep; where do 
you get that living water?’’) Glad- 
stone deals with the wells of life. 
First, the deep well of culture; sec- 
ond, the deep well of religion; third, 
the deep well of suffering; finally, 
the deep well of personality. While 
this style is legitimate and effective, I 
would have preferred to have read 
Gladstone’s treatment of different 
styles of sermons. But these twelve 
examples of this homiletical form are 
truly excellent. 

Gladstone sees himself as a herald 
of the good news, a teacher to ex- 
pound the implications of the gospel, 
and a preacher of comfort. In his 
preface he states: 

Some preachers seem intent on 
making their hearers feel person- 
ally responsible for the Ethiopian 
famine, the right-wing regimes in 
South America, nuclear prolifera- 
tion in the United States, apar- 
theid in South Africa and the defi- 
cit in Canada. They neglect the 
strong consolations in the Bible 
and the gospel for which people 
crave. 

That explains why you will find 
very little political analysis, social 
comment or economic insight on our 
day in these sermons. But you will 
find the positive aspects of the gospel 
beautifully and cogently presented. 
Perhaps that’s why these sermons are 
more timeless than timely. 


Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is the minister at Calvin Presbyteri- 
an Church, North Bay, Ont. 


In The Vatican 


by Peter Hebblethwaite, Methuen, 214 
p., $39.95 


Growing up in a small town in 
eastern Ontario, I remember that all 
things Roman Catholic were part of a 
great, and slightly bizarre mystery to 
a young Presbyterian. I remember, at 
some point in my early teens, stand- 
ing in the foyer of my home church 
with one of my best friends, a Roman 
Catholic, beside me. Having to go in 
the church for something (it was a 


4 


weekday and no service was being 
conducted) I invited him to come in 
with me. He wouldn’t. No doubt 
there was much that was mysterious 
and bizarre about us. Prior to Vatican 
Il, we had not attained the status of 
‘*separated brethren.’’ 

Thank God such days are, by and 
large, gone. If the years since the six- 
ties have done anything, and they 
have done much, one of the most 
positive changes rung in has been a 
greater familiarity with other Chris- 
tian traditions, and a better under- 
standing of the divide between Ro- 
man Catholicism and Protestantism, 
whether or not the divide has nar- 
rowed much. 

A certain mystique adheres to Ro- 
manism yet. Though Protestants re- 
ject its claim to be THE CHURCH, 
they have to acknowledge that it is 
far and away the largest, the most 
powerful, the most widely-represen- 
tative (in geography and socio-eco- 
nomic class) Christian denomination 
on earth. 

Hebblethwaite, an ex-Jesuit 
(granted dispensation) English jour- 
nalist in his fifties, has forged an in- 
ternational career as a Vatican- 
watcher. In this book, he attempts to 
tell us how such a vast and hierarchi- 
cally governed institution is run. 

He gives the reader fair warning of 
what is to follow by prefacing the 
contents with a quote attributed to 
Mer. Ronald Knox by Penelope 
Fitzgerald: ‘‘He who travels in the 
bark of Peter had better not look 
close into the engine room.”’ 

Hebblethwaite’s close look at *‘the 
engine room’’ sometimes  over- 
whelms with its analysis of the Vati- 
can bureaux, their acronyms, leading 
players — some on the way up, some 
on the way out, and their history. 
What does emerge clearly is a picture 
of a bureaucracy in many respects 
like any bureaucracy, anywhere. 

There are portraits of ‘rising stars,’ 
frustrated careerists, competition for 
power and control among agencies 
and regions even computer 
crashes — yes, even the Vatican is 
computerized! In one very important 
aspect, the picture presented is not a 
portrait of a governing cabinet, or bu- 
reaucracy. The whole structure is 
very much shaped by the policy and 


presence of one man — the Pope. 

The present Pope, John Paul II, 
does not win very high marks from 
Hebblethwaite. Indeed, he almost 
seems to say that the hope for real 
and necessary change, for a fulfil- 
ment of what he sees to be the prom- 
ise and portent of Vatican II, will 
have to wait until the end of the pre- 
sent papacy. It’s batten-down-the- 
hatches time meanwhile. 

In his concluding chapter, he al- 
lows himself to dream of the next pa- 
pacy and some of the reforms the 
new Bishop of the See of Peter could 
initiate. He envisions the abandon- 
ment of the Vatican as a papal state 
and enclave — really a fortress, 
according to Hebblethwaite, at least 
in a non-military sense — in favour 
of the Lateran Palace, the original 
home of the Bishop of Rome. The 
Vatican would become a museum ad- 
ministered by UNESCO. More sig- 
nificantly, he looks for a limited 
democratization of the structure 
through the process of having rep- 
resentatives from each episcopal di- 
ocese elect their own bishop — a pro- 
cedure not without weighty historical 
precedent. 

Whether Hebblethwaite’s vision 
will be fulfilled, only time and God 
will say. 

It is an extensive and readable 
guide to the mechanics and adminis- 
trative philosophy of the Vatican. 
The captions to many excellent 
black-and-white plates are imagina- 
tive and witty and almost worth the 
price of the book itself. The book 
may tell you more than you want to 
know ... unless you have always 
been one to wonder, “‘Just what’s 
going on in there?’ If you fall in the 
latter category, this book will provide 
about all the answers you are likely to 
get. 

JRD 
O 


In books lies 
the soul of 


the whole Past Time 
Thomas Carlyle 


SAVING: 
CHINA 


CANADIAN MISSIONARIES 
IN THE MIDDLE 
KINGDOM, 1888-1959 


Alvyn J. Austin 


An 


illuminating history 
of this movement 
which mobilized 
unprecedented numbers 
of Canadians to support 
the missionary effort. 
Austin’s account reveals 
much about Canadian 
religious and cultural 
imperialism in China, and 
about the change 
in church direction from 
simple evangelistic zeal to 
active participation 
in Third World 
modernization. $27.50 


University of Toronto Press 


63A St George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1A6 
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EWART COLLEGE 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 
ABOUT WORSHIP 


January 16-20, 1987 
with 

DR. JOHN WESTERHOFF Ill 
and THE REV. JAMES THOMSON 


Tuition $125.00 
(includes Friday dinner — but not accommodation 
and meals at the college) 


For further information: 

Ewart College, 

156 St. George Street, 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 (979-2501) 


Spring Continuing Education — Nova Scotia — 
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lustration was not selected by Mr. 
Robertson. The quotes and illustra- 
tions are chosen in the lay-out stage 
of the magazine to catch the eye of 
the reader. 


Hymns and drop-outs 


I’m sure you'll be deluged with 
letters agreeing with Judith Baxter 
(April Record) and Ed. Macdonald 
(September Record). 

I too had a similar experience. My 
children were brought up in the Pres- 
byterian Church but — as so many — 
drifted away in their teens and twen- 
ties. 

A few Easters ago, I asked my 
son, aS a special favour, to accom- 
pany me to church. Neither of us 
knew the four hymns — nor did most 
of the congregation. My son has not 
returned. 

If new hymns are to be introduced, 
why not have one a week? 

Barbara Wilson, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Masonry — true or false? 

I am writing in response to the let- 
ter by K. Gordon MacLachlan which 
appeared in the September issue of 
the The Record, in which he asked 
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May 27-31st, 1987. 


for other people’s thoughts on Free- 
masonry. I would like to quote from 
a little booklet, Freemasonry and 
Christianity by Dr. Alva J. McClain, 
Founder and First President of Grace 
Theological Seminary (published by 
BMH Books); 

“Will you listen carefully while I 
present three propositions? 

1) Jesus Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh, and apart from him the true 
God can. neither be known, 
worshipped, nor acknowledged. 

2) Salvation is by faith in the atoning 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, apart 
from all human works and character. 
3) It is the supreme obligation of ev- 
ery saved person to obey the Lord Je- 
sus Christ in all things.”’ 

Dr. McClain goes on to tell of 
how, in searching for an authoritative 
source of information on Masonry, 
he was directed by high-standing of- 
ficers in the Grand Lodge to the En- 
cyclopedia of Freemasonry, — by 
Mackey. This dictionary states on 
p.619: ‘‘Masonry, then, is indeed a 
religious institution; and on_ this 
ground mainly, if not alone, should 


Due to space restrictions, some 
letters have been held back and 


will be published in the next issue. 


the religious Mason defend it.’’ In| 
Dr. McClain’s words: All other reli- | 
gions are false. ... Freemasonry 
has a religion. If it is Christianity, it |_| 
is true! If it is not Christianity, it is | 
false!’ The encyclopedia answers } 
the question (p. 618): ‘‘The religion | 
of Freemasonry. ... is not Chris- j) 
tianity.’” Dr. McClain sums up his | 
argument: “‘If the religion of Freema- | | 
sonry is not Christianity, then it is |_| 
false! If the religion of Freemasonry | 
is false, then it is not of God! If the | 
religion of Freemasonry is not of | 
God, then it is of the evil one!’ 

On a related point, Dr. McClain 
says: ‘““Masonry has a god — you | 
can’t have a religion without a god. | _ 
And this god has a name. . . “Great | | 
Architect of the Universe!’ This is | 
the god that the Masons worship at 
their altar. This is the god to whom | | 
Masonic prayers are offered... . Is | 
the god of Masonry the true God, or 
is he a false god? The answer de- 
pends absolutely upon Masonry’s at- 
titude toward Jesus Christ as Lord | _ 
and the true God, then the god of Ma- | — 
sonry is not the true God!. . . . Ma- | 
sonry has thousands of members who 
would never have entered it if they 
had to confess Jesus Christ as Lord 
and God to get in — the Jewish mem- 
bers for instance. But let Masonry | | 
speak for itself (p. 619): ‘There is, | 
nothing in it (Masonry) to offend a | | 
Jew!’ . . . I tell you, if there is noth- 
ing in Masonry to offend the Jew, 
then Masonry does not confess Jesus 
Christ as Lord and God, nor ask its 
initiates to do so. And if Masonry 
does not confess Jesus Christ, then 
Masonry does not confess the true 
God. And if Masonry does not con- 
fess the true God, then Masonry con- 
fesses a false god. And if Masonry 
confesses a false god, let us be plain 
and call Masonry what it really is, by 
its own utterances, in the light of the 
Bible —nothing but paganism and 
idolatry!”’ 

On one last point, Dr. McClain 
shares his discoveries: “‘If the Word 
of God teaches anything, it teaches 
that apart from Jesus Christ no man 
will ever reach heaven, see life, or 
receive immortality .... Masonry 
ignores Jesus Christ as the true Way | 
of salvation. ... Masonry has a | | 
ladder which is brought into the 


lodge for the work of initia- 
BOR. 2st, « On page 361 this ency- 
clopedia gives the meaning of the 
ladder: ‘This ladder is a symbol of 
progress... its three principal 
rounds, representing Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, present us with the 
means of advancing from earth to 
heaven, from death to life — from 
the mortal to immortality’. . . . This 
is the Masonic way to heaven. Ma- 
sonry has appropriated three beauti- 
ful words from the Bible, but what 
does Masonry mean by these words? 
‘Faith’ is faith in god (the god of Ma- 
sonry). ‘Hope’ is the hope of immor- 
tality. ‘Charity’ is that love which the 
Mason shows toward brother Masons 
and fellow men. Will such faith, 
hope, and charity save the soul of any 
man? You know it will not. There is 
only one faith that can save — that is 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ! The 
entrance to heaven is not by a ladder. 
It is by a Door!”’ 

I concur with Dr. McClain’s con- 
clusion that one who truly desires to 
follow Jesus Christ cannot be a mem- 
ber of a Masonic Lodge. For him 
who truly understands what Chris- 
tianity is all about and what Masonry 
is all about, there can be no middle 
ground where the two can be mixed. 
Due to the essential nature of each, 
they are at irreconcilable odds with 
each other. 
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JOIN FRANKLIN TOURS FOR 
WORRY-FREE ESCORTED HOLIDAYS TO: 
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cluding Daytona, St. Petersburg, Orlando, Fort Lauderdale, Homosassa 
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Sit Back and 
Discover 


“I commend Franklin Tours on the excellence of your tours and hope we have 
the pleasure of joining one of them again soon. Sincerely, Vi & Dave William- 
son.” 


Mark Dickens, 
Prince George, B.C. 


Before the buggy 
collapses 


Your answer to Mr. Elliott’s ques- 
tion (October ‘‘Letters’’) is true but 
incomplete. Indeed, our denomina- 
- tion has no policy regarding the opti- 
mum number of members per pasto- 
ral charge. However, strong evidence 
indicates we should have. A little 
gem called Patterns of Growth and 
Decline in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada: The Significance of Con- 
gregational Size and Pastoral Care, 
by Dr. James B. Sauer, and presently 
hidden in the vaults of Wynford 
Drive, clearly indicates the follow- 
ing. Growing congregations consist 
of 51-300 and 400-600 members. A 
sharp drop-off in growth occurs when 
membership reaches 300 or 600. 
There are exceptions, but this is the 


For information and FREE BROCHURE, call toll-free 
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general pattern. The reason for 
growth in the 400-600 member cat- 
egory is additional staffing. Congre- 
gations of 300 members and over 
have little growth potential until ad- 
ditional staffing is acquired, or a new 
congregation is formed. It must be 
noted that “‘additional staffing’’ does 
not always mean another minister. 
Christian Education persons, secre- 
taries, professional activity directors, 
student Interns, are all interesting al- 
ternatives. 

The ‘‘optimum number of mem- 
bers per congregation question’ 
raises the question of good steward- 
ship. No doubt every congregation 
has its faithful widow and the more 
than average giver. Thanks be to God 
for their generosity. Yet the fact is 
that southern Ontario Presbyterians 
—precisely where our large congre- 
gations are located! — inherit eternal 
life at an average financial cost of 
$225 per year. The term “‘inherit’’ is 
wonderfully suitable for they certain- 
ly do not earn it at those rates. 

But let’s not blame only the regu- 
lar church member. Many sessions, 
presbyteries, synods, and General 
Assemblies behave like parents who 
neglect their child’s dental health out 
of consideration for the pain involved 
in filling a defective tooth. Some 


court members seem more worried | 
about increasing financial demands | 7 
than the congregations they rep- | 
resent. (Perhaps this is an argument } | 
in favour of term eldership.) In the } | 
process everyone loses. Home visita- 
tions become less frequent. Youth | 
activities are turned over to high |_ 
schools. Outreach is left to the Evan- | | 
gelicals. Media ministry is turned | — 
over to 100 Huntley Street. Stress | 
work becomes the concern of govern- 
ment agencies. Doubling in_ the 
Eighties becomes another cruel joke. 
And the list goes on. Frustrated min- 
isters, on the other hand, seek a solu- 
tion in study leave, earning more de- 
grees, endless workshops, and the 
writing of books. 

What is the answer? Easy. First, 
our Church Courts at every level 
must provide more courageous lead- 
ership. And, secondly, _ these 
Scotsmen must double their givings 
immediately. And together we better 
do a lot of praying that this Presbyte- 
rian buggy will take us a few more 
miles down the trail before it col- 
lapses altogether. 


W. Lennips, 
Chesley, Ont. 


“Tt is going to 
be a struggle” 

I arrived home from work and dur- 
ing dinner scanned The Record which 
had arrived in the mail. How my 
heart surged with joy on reading your 
editorial (September) . . . At last, the 
church is behaving, gradually, as I 
believe it should. It is going to be a 
struggle though, and that will not be 
pleasant. It will be dreadful to go 
through turmoil amongst our own 
people. 

I belong to an *‘Interfaith Group”’ 
which meets every few weeks at The 
Church of the Redeemer at Bloor and 
Avenue Road in Toronto. Two Pres- 
byterian ministers attend, as well as 
United Church, Roman Catholic and 
Anglican. At the present time we are 
discussing ways by which we can in- 
volve the churches in the present 
‘*Aids’’ crisis. Our mailing address 
for this is ‘““The Toronto Institute for 
Pastoral Training,’’ 47 Queen’s Park | 
Crescent, Toronto, Ontario M5S 
2C3. There are many in the churches 
worried about our seeming lack of | 


concern and disregard for our homo- 
sexual and lesbian members, and for 
those who are openly ‘“‘gay’’ but are 
afraid that they would not be wel- 
come in God’s house. 

Thank you for your coverage and 
leadership. 


Joan M. Bell, 
Toronto, Ont. 


More questions on 
homosexuality 


You state in your editorial (Sep- 
tember, 1986) that ‘‘the overwhelm- 
ing weight of medical/psychiatric ev- 
idence is that true homosexuality is 
somehow inherent and is_ untreat- 
able.’’ Even if this is true, I am not 
sure that I appreciate the signifi- 
cance. Greed and pride, if not “‘in- 
herent’’ to human behaviour, are at 
least extremely commom characteris- 
tics. Many psychiatric problems are 
“‘untreatable,’’ particularly the so- 
called ‘‘personality disorders.’’ Psy- 
chopaths are very resistant to thera- 
py. The fact that a particular trait or 
behavior may be “‘inherent’’ (what- 
ever you mean by this) does not make 
it desirable or Christian. Of course 
we encourage sinners to join the 
church because we are all sinners. 
We do ask, however, that one not be 
willingly a sinner, but even on this 
count many of us fail at least at 
times. However, we do not and 
should not countenance the advocacy 
of sin from our ordained ministers. 

Or, is your position that: homosex- 
ual behaviour is not wrong? From 
reading your words I suspect your 
view is similar to mine, which is that 
it is wrong; but that in and of itself, it 
is not the worst sin. Certainly it 
seems to me that there are greater 
evils. However, one of the potential 
arguments you advance against the 
traditional view is disturbing if not 
pernicious. You suggest that Paul 
may have erred in his assessment be- 
cause ‘“‘he did not have the informa- 
tion available to the church through 
the research of modern medical sci- 
ence.’’ Surely our faith and our te- 
nets do not come to us via the ‘‘scien- 
tific method’’ but through divine 
inspiration and intervention. Indeed, 

_ our faith is in a being whose presence 
and knowledge are beyond all human 
eat To suggest that Paul 


may have changed his mind if he had 
had a good foundation in modern bio- 
chemistry (or psychiatry) is an inter- 
esting position but I do not see it as 
the Christian position. We accept the 
concepts of the virgin birth and the 
divinity of Christ although the former 
is contrary to our (and I might add 
Paul’s) understanding of biology and 
the latter is scientifically insupport- 
able. As a physician I have always 
been surprised and troubled by the in- 
appropriately high regard non-physi- 
cians have for ‘‘medical science.’’ 
Both the practice and study of medi- 
cine are largely empirical; although 
to be sure, we try to make our ap- 
proach as much as possible, consis- 
tent with the basic science that is 
known. Most of the conclusions of 
medical research while practically 
useful, are far from proven essential 
truth (even when strictly scientific 
criteria are used as a test). Many of 
these theories have been developed in 
the relatively mundane clinical mi- 
lieu for a specific practical applica- 
tion. To use the conclusions in the 
construction of broad ethical stan- 
dards to me appears to be at best, 
hazardous. This is often the approach 
of the secular humanist but I question 
whether it should be the Christian ap- 
proach. Since medical dogma rapidly 
changes (unlike one would hope, re- 
ligious belief), today’s medical doc- 
trine is tomorrow’s heresy. 

In your role as ‘‘devil’s advocate”’ 
perhaps, you seem to be predicting 
that the excesses of an interventionis- 
tic judiciary will soon force us to or- 
dain anyone who can construct the 
required legal argument to ‘‘prove”’ 
that ‘‘discrimination’’ exists. Indeed 
I commend you for awakening us to 
this possibility so that we might pre- 
pare ourselves to repulse any odious 
secular attack that might come. How- 
ever (again possibly as ‘‘devil’s ad- 
vocate’’) you present a litany of facts 
related to the modern relationships 
between church and state. Do you do 
this to imply that we have somehow 
compromised our moral position? 
Are you saying that because the 
church by necessity interacts with the 
state, we are morally obligated to 
submit to the iniquity of statist in- 
trusion? In the unlikely event that 
something of this sort occurs, it 
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would be our duty to oppose it just as 

our fellow Christians in the Roman 

Catholic Church do in places such as 
Poland and Nicaragua. 

Ian Malcolm, 

Montreal, Que. 


“Liberty of 
conscience” irrelevant 


The matter of the ordination of 
‘‘avowedly homosexual persons’’ 
raised in your editorial in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Record within the 
Presbyterian Church should it come 
to pass will guarantee the rapid de- 
mise of the denomination, as I for 
one will not abide a church that will 
ordain to its ministry an ‘‘avowed 
practising homosexual,’’ whatever 
the secular demands of the equality 
provisions of section 15(1) of the 
Charter of Rights. 

The matter of the ordination of 
women and the question of “‘liberty 
of conscience’ on that issue is irrele- 
vant to the issue of the ordination of 
‘‘avowedly practising homosex- 
uals.”’ 

The scriptural references in the 
Old and the New Testament and the 
witness of the Church of the last 
2,000 years confirm that avowed 
practising homosexual conduct is un- 
acceptable on the part of a Christian 
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and is sinful in the eyes of the Al- 
mighty. 

The issue is the fitness and the 
conduct of those who seek to be or- 
dained to its Ministry and the Church 
can not tolerate avowed practising 
homosexual conduct on the part of 
the clergy any more than it can toler- 
ate drunkenness, criminality or het- 
erosexual immorality upon the part of 
those who are called to the Ministry 
of the Word and the Sacraments. 

From sins of commission and 
omission we are called upon to con- 
fess and repent, not to deny their sin- 
ful nature, so that our sins may be 
forgiven, for there can be no forgive- 
ness where there is not confession 
and repentance, which is the case 
where the sinful nature of the conduct 
itself is denied. 

Whether ‘‘true homosexuality’’ is 
‘“‘inherent’’ and ‘‘untreatable’’ is a 
subject of debate, but the matter of 
avowed homosexual practice and 
conduct is not, because an individual 
still has “*free choice’’ in his or her 
conduct. In choosing to be a practis- 
ing avowed homosexual that individ- 
ual has chosen to wilfully engage in 
conduct that renders them unfit for 
ordination to the Ministry in the 
Church. 

There is no issue of “‘liberty of 
conscience’’ involved in the matter at 
all. The Devil would appear to re- 
quire better counsel for his advocacy. 

Tan G. Darrach, 
Halifax, N.S. 
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Where do we 


draw the line? 


Your argument in defense of | 
‘‘true’’ homosexuals in the Septem- | 
ber editorial seems to be based on 
your assumption that medical psychi- 
atric evidence proves that “‘true’’ ho- 
mosexuality is inherent and untreat- 
able, and therefore what the Bible 
says about homosexuality is untrue. 

But even if modern medical scien- 
tists were able to prove their claims | 
(which they cannot), what difference 
does it make? Since when has medi- | 
cal science been able to come up with |- 
a cure for sin, which is inherent in all 
of us through Adam? 

You say that ‘“‘true’’ homosexual- | 
ity is untreatable. The Bible says that | 
there is a cure: ‘“‘And that is what 
some of you were (homosexuals, 
thieves, greedy, etc.). But you were 
washed .. . sanctified . . . justified | 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ | 
and by the Spirit of our God.”’ (1 | 
Cor. 6:9-11) 

You argue that Old Testament 
scripture cannot be used to condemn 
homosexual behaviour because it | 
also prohibits other things which we | 
do not believe are valid for today. 
However, the fact that homosexual 
behaviour is also condemned in the | 
New Testament is evidence that it is | 
‘*detestable’’ to God in all ages. . 

You would have us believe that | 
Paul was wrong when he called the | 
homosexual act (not just homosexual | 


ia 
promiscuity) *‘shameful,’’ “‘unnatur- 
al’’ and a “‘perversion’’ (Rom. 1:26, 
27). Therefore I assume that you also 
reject other scripture, such as 2 Tim- 
othy 3:16 (‘‘All scripture is God- 
breathed’’). Where then do you draw 
the line? Why should we believe any- 
thing else contained in scripture if the 
‘teaching concerning homosexuality 
| is false? 
Perhaps Christians should learn to 
‘be more loving and less self-righ- 
teous in their attitudes toward homo- 
sexuals. However, one certainly 
doesn’t show Christian love by ap- 
proving of a lifestyle which, accord- 
ing to God’s Word, will disqualify 
them from inheriting the kingdom of 
God (1 Cor. 6:9,10). 
Henry H. Brunsveld, 
Puslinch, Ont. 


Examine our hearts 


I am writing in regard to the article 
by James Ross Dickey in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Presbyterian Re- 
cord. ‘Should practising homosex- 
uals be ordained as ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church (or any other 
Christian Church for that matter)?’ 

In loving concern for my’ homo- 
sexual brothers and sisters, I would 
have to say “‘no.”’ 

I love these people very much. 
They carry a heavy load. Why has 
God burdened them with such a 
heavy cross? Are they especially 
gifted, are they strong, and gentle 
and kind? And could he only from 
such people expect a love and dedica- 
tion for his Gospel and the spreading 
of his Kingdom? Did he pre-suppose, 
that they have the ability to transcend 
their physical shortcoming and ded- 
icate their lives wholly to his divine 
purpose among us other fellowmen? 

If we want to follow Christ in his 
way, then we have to struggle and 
grow. His Love is not a sentimental 
cover-up, nor a legalistic debate, 
when it comes to eternal truths. 

God wants us to be happy beyond 


measure: spiritually, mentally and 
_ physically, but he needs our co-oper- 
ation. This is not always easy for us. 


I agonize over the AIDS victims; 


some of them are fatally ill. It is an 


illness contracted from bodily con- 
tamination. Do we live constructive 
lives when we mutilate our bodies? 


Jesus Christ had to deny himself so 
much to do the will of his father, our 
Lord God in Heaven. His life, his 
death and resurrection have become 
our salvation. 

To be a Christian means to follow 
Jesus Christ, to take up our cross. My 
beloved brothers and sisters, who 
carry this particular cross, surely in 
the quietness of your soul you can 
feel the stirring of God’s Love for 
you in Jesus Christ. 

As for us so-called normal people, 
we should practise utmost Christian 
love and concern and prayerfully ex- 
amine our own hearts and minds. For 
we also must grow and rise to the oc- 
casion, when God’s Kingdom will be 
discovered in a small fraction of our 
existence. 

M. L. Irwin, 
Goderich, Ont. 


Parting over 
hierarchy’s decision 


and Record editorial 

We find no joy in writing this let- 
ter. I have been associated with this 
denomination over 40 years, as an 
adherent, member, manager, elder 
and representative elder; my wife a 
member, manager, choir leader and 
Sunday School teacher. 

The position set forth by the hier- 
archy of this church on international 
affairs in Central America, South Af- 
rica, the USA and Afghanistan and 
regarding social issues in Canada, 
abortion, homosexuality and human 
rights are not conducive to Christian 
support. How can we look to Jesus 
knowing that part of out tithe works 
against him. 

To the outside world you present a 
very confused picture of the church. 
They do not live like mushrooms; 
they are not the ones who Jesus said 
were blind and deaf. 

How so? One of the tenets of 
Marxism is that there is no God. How 
can a ‘‘Christian’’ organization give 
credence to the Marxist government 
of Nicaragua, yet condemn Ronald 
Reagan who publicly proclaims our 
need of Christ. Is that not a confusing 
presentation? 

Why does The Record, which is 
supposed to be a Christian publica- 
tion, have an editor who doesn’t be- 
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lieve the word of God? Notice in the 
September editorial he uses “‘evi- 
dence’’ from the healing profession 
to justify his position; he doesn’t use 
any evidence from the Word of God, 
does he? God says that all things are 
possible through Christ. Mankind’s 
sinful ways are the only barriers that 
prevent God’s healing power from 
working in our lives. 
This editorial is a disgrace. 


These are only two of many errors 
that are being embraced by the stand 
of this denomination: we do not wish 
to be a part of these teachings. 

We do not want to receive The Re- 
cord any longer; our mailing label is 
enclosed for cancellation. 

We will no longer give of our tithe 
to the church above the local level; to 
do so would be to condone what you 
stand for. 

According to Ezekiel, chapters 8 
and 9, the Lord, when reproving a 
nation, always starts in his own 
house. 


Reply to letters on homosexuality (a collective reply) 


Ed. Rather than reply with a note un- 
der each letter, I wish to offer com- 
ment in a concentrated space. 

I thank Dr. Malcolm for his 
thoughtful response. He has ad- 
vanced the dialogue and raised some 
vital points. I do think however, that 
there is a de facto difference between 
the inherent nature of some homosex- 
uality and the inherent sins of greed 
and pride. For one thing, historically 
speaking, people have never been 
persecuted for greed and pride to the 
extent that homosexual persons have 
been ostracized; nor have people 
been burnt at stake or otherwise dis- 
posed of for manifesting greed and 
pride. Greed and pride have never 
been noticeable barriers to ordin- 
ation, and in the history of the 
Church everywhere, have sometimes 
been positive attributes in the ad- 
vancement of a ‘‘career.”’ 

As for the evidence of modern 
medical science, | am aware that it is 
not, in all its particulars, graven in 
stone. However, the evidence that I 
have been able to obtain, and if you 
have other evidence I would welcome 
it, is quite uniform in its conclusions. 
I suppose that I am concerned that 
the Church not repeat its old habit of 
flying in the face of scientific evi- 
dence out of a perverse desire to 
‘‘defend’’ a particular understanding 
of scripture: e.g., the Church's fierce 
opposition to Galileo when the bibli- 
cal view of cosmology was proved 
false; the attack mounted by clergy- 
men against the use of anesthetic for 
women giving birth on the grounds 
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that the Bible states that pain and 
‘travail’ are part of childbearing. 
There are other examples. Regarding 
Paul’ s understanding of homosexual- 
ity, that is more a question for New 
Testament scholars. We (as a 
church) did decide that his view of 
women was inadequate and condi- 
tioned by the context of his times. 

On the relationship of church and 
state and the possibility that we 
‘‘have somehow compromised our 
moral position,’’ I am in accord with 
what you say . . . and with much you 
have said elsewhere. 

To Mr. Ian Darroch, I would still 
say that the principle of separating 
conscience from practice on ques- 
tions involving the Ministry of the 
Church is dangerous. As I read it, so 
does the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. J am not opposed in any way to 
the ordination of women. 

The church has tolerated drunken- 
ness in the ministry, to the extent that 
it recognizes alcoholism as a disease 
and to the extent that there is a will- 
ingness to seek help. Alcoholism has 
not meant immediate disqualification 
or defrocking. So too heterosexual 
immorality. 

The matter of ‘‘free choice’’ that 
you raise is the crucial one. 

Mr. Henry Brunsveld charges me 
with rejecting scripture, though he 
appears to agree with me that parts 
of Leviticus and the Mosaic code 
“‘are not valid for today.’’ 

I would refer Mr. Brunsveld to 
section 5.4 of Living Faith: 

The Bible is to be understood in 


As a priest in the Body of Christ I 
am reminded in Jeremiah 23:142 to } | 
be careful in leading a portion of the | 
flock. | 

At the risk of incurring the anger | 
of the editor, I shall quote from the — 
Old Testament. Consider Psalm || 
141:4 NIV please. e 

‘‘Let not my heart be drawn to | 
what is evil, to take part in wicked | 
deeds with men who are evildoers; let | 
me not eat of their delicacies.’ 

Adieu. 

David and Marjorie McIntyre, | 
Priceville, Ont. 


the light 

of the revelation of God’s work in | 

Christ. | 

The writing of the Bible was con- | 

ditioned 

by the language, thought, 

and setting of its time. 

The Bible must be read in its his- _ 

torical context. 

We interpret Scripture 

as we compare passages, | 

seeing the two Testaments in light | 

of each other, | 

and lisitening to commentators | 

past and present. | 

Relying on the Holy Spirit, 

we seek the application of God’s | 

word for our time. 
I would also point out that when the 
verse he quotes, 2 Tim. 3:16, was | 
written, the canon of the New Testa- | 
ment had not been established, and } 
that of the Old was not fixed either, | 
though it is probable that most of | 
what we know of the Old Testament | 
(including Leviticus) was what the | 
writer had in mind. | 

To M. L. Irwin, thanks, and to the | 
Mclntyres ‘‘Pax Vobiscum.’’ To } 
some other correspondents who 
wrote ‘‘not for publication’’ I point 
out that the editorial in question was © 
called: ‘‘A Private Matter No More: 
Setting a Scenario.’’ It pointed only 
to the most commonly advanced ar- 
guments that are heard now, and — 
suggested some weak points. Though | 
I knew when it was written that some | 
would assume advocacy, it was pri- 
marily intended to inform. 
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WCC anti-racism grants 


total $400,000 (US) 

(EPS) — This year’s grants from 
the Special Fund to Combat Racism 
of the World Council of Churches to- 


‘tal $400,000 (US), and are divided 


among 5! groups in more than a doz- 
en countries. 

Two recipients, the African Na- 
tional Congress and South West Afri- 
ca People’s Organization, share 45 
per cent of the total. The ANC re- 
ceives 80,000 to “‘assist the increas- 
ing number of South African refu- 
gees expelled from the Frontline 
States (which border South Africa) 
because of pressure applied by South 
Africa.’” SWAPO gets 110,000 for 
‘‘legal aid in defence of Namibians 


being arrested, and for those already 


in jails and detention concentration 
-camps,’’ for “‘collection and disse- 


mination of information through pub- 
licity to mobilize the oppressed 
masses of the Namibian people,’’ 


and for ‘‘humanitarian relief aid and 
educational assistance for the depen- 


dents of those jailed and murdered by 


the regime.”’ 


Two other groups active against 


apartheid in South Africa and South 


African rule in neighbouring Nami- 


bia share another 36,000. The Pan 


Africanist Congress of Azania re- 


~ceives 26,000 and the South African 
Congress of Trade Unions 10,000. 


recipients. 


All four organizations are previous 
The remaining groups 


from this year’s grants are located in 


Australia, Brazil, Canada, Finland, 
France, FRG, Ireland, Japan, New 
Zealand, Taiwan, UK and USA. 
Nineteen are receiving funds for the 
first time. 

Money for the fund comes from 
designated contributions by WCC 
members, local congregations, 
Christian councils, church agencies, 
anti-racism groups, and govern- 
ments. The grants were endorsed by 
the commission of the WCC Pro- 
gramme to Combat Racism and ap- 


proved by the WCC executive com- 
mittee. 


Among criteria for grants are that 
the ‘‘purpose of the organizations not 


_be in conflict with the general pur- 


| News 


poses of the WCC,’’ and that the 
money be spent for ‘‘humanitarian 
activities.”’ Grants are made ‘‘with- 
out control of the manner in which 
they are spent.”’ 

Some past grants, notably in 1978 
to groups fighting the white-domi- 
nated government in _pre-indepen- 
dence Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) 
prompted negative reaction in some 
parts of the church, particularly in 
Europe and North America. 

Included in the “‘groups of the ra- 
cially oppressed’’ receiving special- 
fund grants for the first time this year 
are: 

— Gitksan-Wet ‘suwet’ en Tribal 
Council, Canada, 3,000 to “‘help the 
council in its attempt to deal with the 
intense racial reaction surrounding 
them.’’ 

— Council of the Haida Nation, 
Canada, 3,000 for a videotape with 
‘historical information, stories, mu- 
sic, and visual images of their na- 
tion.”’ 

— Nnu-chah-nulth Tribal Council, 
Canada, 2,000 for public education 
to ‘‘fully inform the public of the 
meaning of Indian land claims, and 
Indian Native culture, in an effort to 
address the inaccuracies and negative 
position presented through the offi- 
cial media.”’ 

Among the support groups receiv- 
ing first-time funding was Focus on 
the North, Canada, 5,000 for its re- 
source centre on rights of Native peo- 
ple. 


Kenya sends missionary 


to Scotland 

(RES NE) — A Kenyan Church, 
the Presbyterian Church of East Afri- 
ca (PCEA), is sending a missionary 
to Scotland at the request of the 
Church Mission of Scotland (CMS). 

The news that the PCEA would 
send a missionary has been received 
with jubilation in some spheres of the 
church. On the one hand, it’s a sign 
that as a child of the CMS, the PCEA 
has something to give its mother 
church. On the other, it indicates that 
Christianity in the Western world 
faces severe problems. 

Reliable statistics compiled by Da- 


vid B. Barrett clearly support the 
view that there is need to think about 
the direction that Christianity is tak- 
ing. especially in the Western world. 
According to World Christian Ency- 
clopedia, edited by Dr. Barrett, 
‘‘Westerners cease practising Chris- 
tianity at a rate of 7,600 per day 
while Africa gains 4,000 Christians 
per day through conversions from 
other religions and three times as 
many from birth rate.”’ 

By sending the Rev. Kibicho to 
Scotland, the PCEA will pioneer the 
move to reverse the flow of missiona- 
ries from the Western world to Afri- 
ca. He 1s expected to be an associate 
minister for one year in Edinburgh, 
with duties including pulpit devel- 
opment, evangelism, and other orien- 
tation work. The 38-year old Rev. 
Kibicho prefers to be viewed as a re- 
searcher rather than champion of the 
Word of God. **My duty is to go to 
Scotland and identify where our 
brothers went wrong. After that, I 
will report back to my church. What 
happens after that, I cannot tell,’’ he 
says. 

Most African churches are happy 
to note that by 1981, after centuries 
of Christianity as the dominant faith 
of the Northern Hemisphere and es- 
pecially Europe, Christianity now 
has a non-white majority. Current 
statistics also show that while two- 
thirds of the Christian population 
lived in Europe and Russia in 1900, 
projections for the year 2000 indicate 
that three-fifths of Christians will be 
living in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. 


Christian — Muslim 
relations souring 
in Nigeria 

(RES NE) — All Africa Press 
Service reports that relations between 
Christians and Muslims in Nigeria 
are souring. ‘‘A sudden wave of reli- 
gious awareness and fanaticism has 
swept over the country and the rela- 
tive peace in communities where 
Muslims and Christians have been 
living in harmony is under serious 
threat.”’ 

Earlier this year, following strong 
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opposition from Christians to Ni- 
geria’s entry into the Organization of 
Islamic States (OIC), the Nigerian 
government had set up a committee 
of Muslim and Christian leaders to 
advise on the full implications of the 
country’s membership in the OIC. 
The government advisory committee 
has since given its report but, so far, 
the government has failed to come up 
with any categorical statement on the 
status on Nigeria vis-a-vis the OIC. 
According to All Africa Press Serv- 
ice, informed sources say that the 
government has silently withdrawn 
Nigeria’s membership from the OIC 
without publicity, as a face-saving 
measure. 

It also appears that when the com- 
mittee was drafting its report, Mus- 
lims were agitating for certain *‘cor- 
rective measures’’ if Nigeria were to 
withdraw, to right the ‘‘imbalance of 
favours’? which they felt had been 
imposed upon the country by the 
Christian colonial government. One 
proposed measure would make Fri- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays work- 
ing days and Monday and Tuesday 
the weekend. Muslims were also un- 
happy about alleged discriminatory 
practices of some educational institu- 
tions. They also wanted to have the 
red cross, a sign for health centres 
but also a symbol of Christianity, re- 
placed by a symbol without religious 
significance. 


Boesak speaks to 
Non-Aligned 


(EPS) — In an unusual move 
which underscored the central role of 
the church in South Africa’s anti- 
apartheid movement, Zimbabwean 
Prime Minister Robert Mugabe in- 
vited Allan Boesak to address the 
eighth summit of the 101-member 
Non-Aligned Movement, held in Ha- 
rare, September 4. Boesak is presi- 
dent of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches, and, in his native 
South Africa, patron of the United 
Democratic Front, its leading anti- 
apartheid coalition. 

Following his speech, Boesak told 
reporters the church in South Africa 
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is considering assigning chaplains to 
minister to the forces fighting to 
overthrow apartheid. “‘It is not the 
task of the church to call people to 
war,’’ he emphasized, but it must 
‘‘be on the side of those who are op- 
pressed and suffer the violence of 
those who are most powerful.”’ 

Churches are unlikely to ‘‘stand up 
and make the declaration that ‘yes, 
this violence is justified’,’’ he said, 
nor is it ‘particularly relevant wheth- 
er the churches would say so or not.”’ 
He said the main task for the church 
in South Africa is to find ‘‘strategies 
of non-violent pressure’? to end 
apartheid with minimal bloodshed. 
However, Boesak stressed *‘violence 
is so much part of South Africa, so 
intrinsic in apartheid, that as long as 
apartheid exists, there will be the 
possibility of counter-violence and 

. . rising levels of violence.”’ 

Boesak was the only person to ad- 
dress the NAM heads of state and 
government from outside their ranks. 
Because NAM rules normally bar 
outside speeches, he delivered his 
speech at a dinner in his honour 
hosted by Mugabe. 

Later, he said organizations like 
NAM can provide important support 
for South Africa’s freedom 
movement, but said ‘‘it would be the 
utmost folly for black South Africans 
to begin to believe that our problems 
will be solved by international con- 
ferences or by the international com- 
munity.”’ 


Vatican publicly 


rebukes Schillebeeckx 

(EPS) — The Vatican Congrega- 
tion for the Doctrine of the Faith has 
said that some views of Edward 
Schillebeeckx, the Belgian-born Ro- 
man Catholic theologian who teaches 
at the Catholic university in Nijme- 
gen, The Netherlands, are ‘‘at vari- 
ance with’’ Roman Catholic teach- 
ing. The notification was signed by 
the congregation’s head, Joseph Car- 
dinal Ratzinger. Schillebeeckx’s 
view that in some circumstances a 
person chosen by a local community 
but not ordained by a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop might preside at the eu- 
charist was among the views with 
which the Vatican took issue. 


In recent years other theologians, || 
among them Charles Curran (US), || 
Leonardo Boff (Brazil) and Hans |_ 
Kiing (FRG), have been the object of |} 
Vatican disapproval because of some | 


of their views. This past September it 
was announced that a Roman Catho- 
lic archbishop in the US, Raymond 
Hunthausen of Seattle, had been re- 
lieved of some of his responsibilities 
on Vatican order. 


Nicaraguan president, 


cardinal meet 
(EPS) — Daniel Ortega Saavedra, 


president of Nicaragua, and Miguel | 


Cardinal Obando y Bravo, Roman | 


Catholic archbishop in Managua, met | 
for three hours (September 27) in an 


effort to ease church-state tension. 


They agreed that a commission on | 
church-state dialogue, which had not | 
met in a year, should resume meet- | 
ings. Obando y Bravo was accompa- | 


nied by other biships, including Pao- : 
lo Giglio, the new Vatican nuncio | 


(ambassador). 
Relations between the government 


and Roman Catholic leadership have | 
been increasingly strained in recent | 


months. The government objects to | 
statements it considers supportive of | 


US-backed military opponents of the | 
leaders | 


government. The church 
want the government to allow an 
exiled Roman Catholic bishop and 


priest to return to the country and to | 
permit the church radio station to re- | 


sume broadcasting. 


Methodists make 
proposals concerning 
deacons’ ministry 


(EPA) — Provisional recommen- | 
dations developed at a meeting in | 
Chicago recently would allow dea- | 
cons in the US-based United Method- | 
ist Church to remain in that order of | 
ministry, and be employed in congre- | 


gations or elsewhere in such areas as | 
education, evangelism, counselling, | 


community development, urban min- 
istry, and teaching. They would 
make their own employment arrange- 


ments and be accountable to regional | 


bishops where they serve. 


Currently, the diaconate is a tran- | 


sitional step to full ministerial ordina- | 
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tion in United Methodism. The pro- 
posals go to the denomination’s 1988 
General Conference. 


Runcie orders 
investigation of 
eucharist led by 
a woman 


(EPS) — Archbishop of Can- 
terbury Robert Runcie, head of the 
Church of England, has ordered an 
investigation into a celebration of the 
eucharist at which Joyce Bennett, or- 
dained an Anglican priest in Hong 
Kong in 1971, presided. The cele- 
bration took place in a meeting room 
at Church House, the denomination’s 
administrative headquarters in Lon- 
don, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Movement for the Or- 
dination of Women (MOW). 

Runcie, while on a lecture tour in 
the US, said he was ‘‘dismayed by 
this disregard for the clearly under- 
stood present regulations of the 


Church of England.’’ Brian Hanson, 


e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

@ All meals served 

e Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation 
A non-profit residence 


2001 


By the year 2000 virtually all those teaching 
in our theological colleges will be gone. 


The long journey to a teaching degree in 


theology (Ph.D., D.Th., Ed.D.) is a true odyssey 


of the spirit. But it costs money. 


The Administrative Council has established 


the W.A. and M. Cameron Bursary Fund for the 


the denomination’s legal advisor, 
said that under current rules “‘there 
can be no circumstances in which an 
overseas woman priest can be lawful- 
ly authorized under English canon 
law to exercise a priestly ministry in 
the Church of England, whether in a 
consecrated building or on private 
premises.” 

MOW has been told that, until fur- 
ther notice, it cannot use Church 
House for meetings. Among those 
who received communion from Ben- 
nett were Peter Selby, Anglican 
Bishop of Kingston, and Alan 
Webster, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathed- 
ral, principal church in the diocese of 
London. Graham Leonard, bishop of 
the diocese, is among the leading op- 
ponents of women’s ordination. 


Magazine says poor 
Indians enticed to 


convents 

(EPS) — The Indian magazine //- 
lustrated Weekly reported in a cover 
story in September that a number of 


training of future theological teachers from within 


our own church. 


Gifts and bequests to build up the capital 


are welcome now. 


The first award is expected in 1987. 


The W.A. and M. Cameron Bursary Fund 
The Administrative Council 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


poor young girls from Kerala state 
(which has a large proportion of 
Christians) had been enticed to Ital- 
ian convents with promises of train- 
ing and employment in Europe. Once 
there, they are not allowed to leave, 
their correspondence is censored, and 
they are forced to do menial jobs re- . 
fused by Europeans, the magazine 
said. The story linked the “‘brisk 
market’’ in such women to the “‘ec- 
clesiastical crisis in Europe,’ with 
Europeans preferring ‘‘the pursuit of 
materialism’’ to convent life. 


Mass and bingo 
attract US 
RC participation 

(EPS) — A survey by the Notre 
Dame Study of Catholic Parish Life 
shows that besides mass, bingo 
games are the activity most likely to 
attract participation in Roman Catho- 
lic parishes in the United States. A 
distant third and fourth were religious 
education programmes for adults and 
children. oO 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., recently honoured their 


minister, the Rev. Peter J. Darch, and his wife on the occasion of their 25th wedding anni- 
versary. Presentations of silverware, a cheque and a pulpit robe were made at an af- 
ternoon reception. Pictured (from the left) are: Mr. A. Smart, chairman of the board of 
managers; Mrs. M. Hall, clerk of session; Mr. and Mrs. Darch; Mrs. C. Marett. 


i 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., held a farewell service for the 
Rev. J.W. (Bill) Milne, as he prepared to leave the ministerial staff at Knox to be minister 
of Knox Church, Mitchell, Ont. Pictured, Mrs. Marjorie Ogilvie presents a cheque from the 
congregation to Mr. Milne, with appreciation and admiration for his work with them. On the 
left is the Rev. James Peter Jones, minister of Knox, Guelph, and on the right is C. H. 
Cunningham, chairman of the mission committee. 


Photo: Grant W. Love 


dedicated at Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., Sept. 7. The 


pe oe FREE 


A NEW “Modulift” elevator was 


elevator, funded mainly through gifts and memorial donations, will provide easy access to 
the sanctuary for the elderly and handicapped. The session committee for the project con- 
sisted of: Irwin (Tim) Eaton, chairman, Don Gordon, Frank Tester and Archie Wilkinson. 
Dr. Walter Allum, minister of Knox, was assisted in the dedication by several longtime 
members of the church. In the front row, from the left, are Mrs. |. Galbraith, Mrs. L. Wilkin- 
son and Mrs. T. Stock. Standing behind them are: Irwin Eaton, Mrs. J. Murray, Mrs. M. 
Weaver and, in the elevator, John Lang. 
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AFTER 25 YEARS of dedicated service 
as organist and choirmaster of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Saint David, Halifax, 
Ross Nelson Maclean was presented 
with a token of thanks by the congrega- 
tion, Oct. 5. Mr. Maclean is pictured pre- 
paring to cut an anniversary cake. 
Looking on, to his right, is Judithe Adam, 
lay assistant. 


THE CONGREGATION of Orillia Church, 
Orillia, Ont., held a luncheon, Sept. 28, to 
honour Dr. Eric A. and Mrs. Beggs on the 
25th anniversary of their ministry there. 
Members and friends filled the lecture 
hall and Sunday school room for the cel- 
ebration, presided over by Charles Har- 
vie. Grace was said by the Revs. E.G. 
MacDonald and D.K. Perrie. Following 
the luncheon and cutting of the anniver- 
sary cake by the Beggs, the Rev. George 
Cunningham, a former assistant minister 
to Mr. Beggs, “roasted” him humorously 
and also paid tribute to his faithfulness to 
the congregation. Don MacPherson, rep- 
resenting the choirs, praised Mrs. Beggs 
for her work with the junior choir and as a 
member of the senior and handbell 
choirs, and Mr. Beggs for his skill as an 
organist. Norman Campbell, a close 
friend of the couple, reminisced about the 
many world-wide trips they shared, and 
read several poems appropriate to the 
occasion, paying tribute to Mr. Beggs as 
a caring pastor. An amusing song, writ- 
ten by Eleanor McGuire, a member of the 
choir, was sung by the choir to the tune of 
“When Irish Eyes are Smiling,” accom- 
panied by Mr. Wight, organist and choir 
director. Richard Lauer, clerk of session, 
presented a gift of patio furniture. 
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THE 160TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, 
Ont., was celebrated Sept. 28. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. 
J. Cameron Bigelow of Central Church, Brantford, Ont., who was 
the guest preacher; Mrs. Flora Livingstone, elder and baker of the 
anniversary cake; the Rev. David Mclinnis, minister of St. An- 
drew’s. 


PICTURED at the Bob Rumball Centre for the Deaf are the mem- 
bers of the committee planning the next reunion of the PYPS of 
Ontario (1934-1952). The reunion (to be held next April at Lea- 
side Church, Toronto) will include a tour of the Centre. Pictured, 
left to right, in the back row are: Campbell Snider, Bruce Snider, 
Roger Johns and Clive Williams. In the front row are: Jeanne 
Snider, June Johns, Doris Williams and Evelyn Snider. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Giles Church, Sarnia, Ont., have 
recently been celebrating their 40th Anniversary. On Sept. 28 the 
church honoured 33 founding members with the presentation of a 
plaque, and the planting of a blue spruce tree. Eight of the found- 
ing members were present for the event. The Rev. Michael Farris 
of St. Andrew’s Church, King Street, Toronto, was the guest 
speaker. On Oct. 1 an anniversary dinner was held, and on Oct. 5 
Mrs. Beth Mcintosh, who has spent a number of years with the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan, was the guest speaker. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Doug Robertson, anniversary committee 
chairman; the Rev. Michael Farris; the Rev. John Duncan, min- 
ister of St. Giles. 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was recently installed in the 
sanctuary of Glenview Church, Toronto, and dedicated “To the 
Glory of God, in loving memory of Mrs, W.D.S. (Anna) Jamieson, 
R.N., and her son, Duncan Jamieson, M.D., donated by the fami- 
ly.” The window has six “medallions,” each depicting a scene 
from the early Church (in the Book of Acts) or from later Christian 
history, including events of healing, reflecting the life of the per- 
sons in whose memory the window was given. Dr. W.D.S. Jamie- 
son is the senior elder at Glenview. 
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The WMS of Argyle Church, near 
West Lorne, Ont., celebrated their 
100th Anniversary this past summer, 
with many former members, friends 
and visiting societies present to share in 
the celebration. It was in July, 1886 that 
the Argyle, Crinan, Foreign Missionary 
Society was organized, through the en- 
deavour of Mrs. Milloy, the wife of the 
minister. The guest speaker for the an- 
niversary service was Mrs. Norma Mc- 
Millan of Dutton, Ont., who based her 
remarks on Moses and the burning 
bush. Following the service, a candle- 
lighting ceremony was held in the lower 
hall (beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion) and tribute was paid to past, pre- 
sent and future members. A cake, deco- 
rated with a burning bush motif, was 
cut by a longtime member. Lunch was 
served, after which those attending en- 
joyed a display pertaining to the history 
of the WMS. 


THE CONGREGATION of Bonar-Park- 
dale Church, Toronto, are celebrating 
100 years since the laying of the corner- 
stone of the existing sanctuary. The 
sanctuary, which seats 1400, was re- 
cently repainted at a total cost of $8,000. 
A large, steel scaffold and four rolling 
towers were needed to reach the 42-foot 
high ceiling. The labour was supplied by 
men from Mimico Correctional Services, 
under the supervision of Tom McDonald 
(pictured, left). With Mr. McDonald is 
Harold Sinclair, an elder of the church 
who was in charge of the project. 
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On Sunday, Sept. 28, the session and 
congregation of Knox Church, Blue 
Mountain, N.S., honoured Willis Ross 
for 35 years of dedicated service as 
Sunday School teacher and 25 years as 
superintendent. In appreciation of Mr. 
Ross, Edison Campbell, clerk of ses- 
sion, presented a gift of money, which 
was to be given to the Camp Geddie 
building project. On behalf of the Sun- 
day School, Mrs. Ritchie MacInnis, the 
new superintendent, presented him with 
a family Bible. Mr. Ross will continue 
to teach the adult Bible class. 


A Communion tablecloth given in 
loving memory of Howard Hilliard by 
his wife, Joan, and children, Jane, 
Tom, Joe and Francine, was dedicated 
at Renfrew Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
Oct. 12, by the Rev. Max Putnam. Mr. 
Hilliard was an elder for 31 years. 


A SERVICE WAS HELD in Leaside 
Church, Toronto, Sept. 22, to honour the 
Rev. James D.C. and Mrs. Jack on their 
retirement from active ministry. Church 
members, family, and friends from many 
organizations, whose lives had been 
touched by the couple over the years, 
were present and were delighted to see 
Mr. Jack in improved health. Several trib- 
utes, including a humorous choral one, 
were paid. Gifts of stereo components, a 
substantial cheque, an illuminated copy 
of the Minute of Appreciation from the 
Presbytery of East Toronto, and a bou- 
quet of roses were presented. The title of 
“Minister Emeritus” was bestowed on 
Mr. Jack. A reception in the Church Hall 
followed, providing the many people pre- 
sent with an opportunity to wish the 
Jacks well. 


St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., | 
will next year be celebrating 200 years | 


of uninterrupted Presbyterian witness in 
the community. Recently, the congre- 
gation’s bicentennial co-ordinating 
committee held a logo contest, with the 
winning entry designed by Neil Cragg. 
The overall symbol in Mr. Cragg’s logo 
is a burning bush. In the centre of the 
bush is a simplified rendition of the 
church building, representing St. John’s 
as the central focus of the congrega- 
tion’s Christian life. Twelve branches 
represent the 12 apostles, and a large 
trunk emphasizes a ‘‘firm foundation.”’ 
The roots of the bush extend into the 
earth and entwine around the number 
**200’’ and the years ‘‘1787-1987.” 
These naturally symbolize the roots of 
St. John’s and are indicative of the 
church’s longevity and vitality. The 
overall shape of the logo symbolizes the 
Communion cup, a reminder of the 
spirit and life that St. John’s represents. 


ABOUT 250 FRIENDS gathered at Pat- 
terson Church, Toronto, on Sept. 13 to 
congratulate Jean and Jimmy Noddings 
on the occasion of their 50th wedding an- 


niversary. Both are charter members of | | 
the church and are still active in its orga- _ | 


nizations. Mr. Noddings is an elder and 
Mrs. Noddings is a member of the WMS 
and WA. Mr. Noddings was also junior 
choir director for many years and many 
former choir members were on hand to 


share in the celebration and to remember a | 


the hikes and outings he loved to orga- 
nize for them. 
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BOYD, THE REV. THOMAS (TOM) H., 71, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died on Oc- 
tober 2, 1986. 

Mr. Boyd was born in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, where he received his education. 
He successfully pursued a career in naval 
architecture and was involved in the build- 
ing of ships such as HMS Magnificent, 
Bonaventure and the HMCS Ontario. His 
church involvement began early and was 
constant. He found opportunity to serve in 
the Belfast City Mission and was very 
much involved in choral work as well. He 
possessed a fine tenor voice and had sung 
in many church choirs over the years. 

He and his wife emigrated to Canada in 
1949, to serve first as Cathechist in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada at the Pas, 
Manitoba. Later, he was enabled to com- 
plete his theological training at Knox Col- 
lege where he graduated in 1954. He 
served Ontario pastorates at Bolton; Log- 
an-Geggie Memorial, Toronto; Port Dover 
— where he was instrumental in the erec- 
tion of a new church building; Ancaster/ 
Alberton; Morrisburg/Dunbar; and at Mea- 
ford/Thornbury, from which he retired a 
few years ago to take up residence in Ham- 
ilton, Ont., and to become active in the 
fellowship of The Church of St. John and 
St. Andrew in Hamilton. 

Mr. Boyd is survived by his widow, 
Mary (May); son, Thomas Raymond, 
daughter, Agnes Valerie. 

ADAMS, R. GORDON, 80, elder for almost 
30 years, longtime active member of Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., member of Knox 
Men’s Club, Sept. 2. 

AICKEN, JOHN, 78, charter member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Mission, B.C., an elder of 
the Presbyterian Church for 56 years, serv- 
ing St. Columba and Kerrisdale Presbyteri- 
an Churches in Vancouver, B.C. Father of 
the Rev. Allan Aicken of Calgary, Alta., 
and the Rev. Tom Aicken of Fort Lange- 
ley, B.C., Sept. 6. 

CAIRNS, ROBERT M., 75, longtime elder 
and representative elder, former chairman 
of the Board of Managers and trustee of 
Margaret Rodger Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Lachute, P.Q., Oct. 14. 

CAMPBELL, ROY E., 60, elder, manager, 
men’s group chairman, and choir member 
of First Sackville Presbyterian Church, 


Allen Digital Computer Organ for sale. 
Two manuals and pedal. AGO specifica- 
tions, card reader and 28 capture pistons. 
Console and external speakers. Property of 
the late George Hannahson, organist, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, St. Catharines, Onta- 
rio. For information contact: George Han- 
nahson Jr. (416) 688-6766. 


Electric Organ for Sale 
Good condition Hallman Organ being re- 
placed by donated new organ. Excellent tone 
— 2 manuals, 2 speakers, 10 pre-selected 
stop combinations. $1950. Telephone (416) 
282-7111 (mornings). 


Lower Sackville, N.S.; formerly Clerk of 
Session at Knox Church, Baddeck, N.S., 
Aug. 16. 

DULONG, EARL DIXON, longtime elder at 
Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., for many 
years Budget Treasurer, August, 1986. 

FELLOWES, MRS. DOROTHY, 87, or- 
dained an elder September, 1922. For 64 
years a valued member of Knox Church, 
St. Thomas, Ont., Superintendent and 
Sunday School teacher for many years, 
Oct, 17, 

FORFAR, GLEN J., 58, member and trustee 
of St. James Church, Dauphin, Man., for- 
mer chairman of the Board of Managers; 
instrumental in moving and refurbishing an 
old church building as home for the con- 
gregation; July 12. 

HAY, JAMES, A., 83, senior elder at Marga- 
ret Rodger Memorial Church, Lachute, 
PQ. Sept. 30: 

JAMIESON, JOHN McMILLAN, 88, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fergus, Ont. July 16. 


KENNEDY, DR. MARGARET, who served 
in India on the staff of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society (WD) and the Board of 
World Mission of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada from 1939 until 1977, died in 
Mississauga, Ont., on October 12, 1986. 
She worked diligently as an evangelist, 
teacher, counsellor, leader among the con- 
gregations in a tribal area of India, and left 
a rich legacy of Christian Indian leadership 
to succeed the missionaries. 

Margaret, as she was affectionately ad- 
dressed by everyone, was a deaconess of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
had served on the executive of the Order of 
Diaconal Ministries. In 1978 she received 
an Honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
in recognition of her work in India and 
Canada. She was an elder at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Port Credit, Ont., and served on 
several national committees of the church. 

The work of two medical institutions in 
India were very dear to her heart; Vellore 
Christian Medical College and Hospital in 
South India and Ludhiana Christian Col- 
lege and Hospital in North India. She was 
Chairman of the Vellore-Ludhiana Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Council of Church- 
es at the time of her death. 
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London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 
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LAWRENCE, FLORENCE, 87, a member of 
Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., active mem- 
ber of the Service and Cheer Club, Sept. 7. 

LUCAS, ARTHUR ROBERTSON, 73, elder 
at St. Paul’s Church, Mission, B.C., mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers, July 28. 

MacEACHERN, DONALD GEORGE, elder 
at St. Paul’s Church, Victoria Harbour, 
Ont., former Sunday School Superinten- 
dent, May 20. 

MacVICAR, JOHN, 86, lifetime member, 
Presbyterian Church, Brownsburg, and 
Margaret Rodger Memorial Church, La- 
chute, P.Q., Oct. 2. 

MORRISON, MARGUERITE, 83, lifelong 
member of Chippawa Presbyterian 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., April 17. 

MOSER, DR. GEORGE C., 84, elder of St. 
Giles Church, Moser River, N.S., and ad- 
herent of St. Andrew’s Church, Dart- 
mouth, N.S. Aug. 28. 

NIELSEN, MRS. JENNIE M., 90, lifelong 
member of the Kirk of St. George, N.B., 
formerly active member of WMS and La- 
dies Guild, Sept. 16. 

PHILLIPS, FREDERICK, 72, longtime elder 
at St. Andrew’s Galt Presbyterian Church, 
Cambridge, Ont., Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Sunday School and Secretary to the 
Board of Managers. 

POWELL, MRS. CECIL (CLARA), 74, 
member of St. Giles Church, Moser River, 
N.S., and for many years active in church 
work at St. Andrew’s, Dartmouth, N.S. 

SINCLAIR, DR. WILFRED, M.D., elder, 
Clerk of Session, representative elder to 
the Westminster Presbytery, of First Pres- 
byterian Church, New Westminster, 
B. Gs, Septet: 

STANLEY, THOMAS ALBERT, 84, mem- 
ber of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., Aug. 
De 

SUTHERLAND, MRS. CLAUDE (BESSIE), 
member of First Presbyterian Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., member of Catherine Mair 
Missionary Society, The Ladies Guild and 
the church choir, Oct. 7. 

VOGAN JOHN JOSEPH, longtime elder, 
member and manager of Westminster 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 3. 

WOODWORTH, CHARLES W., 79, long- 
time elder and member of St. Giles 
Church, Moser River, N.S., Sept. 6. O 


Every Home Plan contribution 
envelopes are available free 


from The Presbyterian Record. 
Contact the Circulation 
Department. 
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Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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Getting — 
upstairs 
IS easy. 


with a 
Garaventa » 


Home-Liff= 


Wide, comfortable seat 
Easy-to-operate controls 
Many safety features 
Your choice of 3 designs for 
straight or curved stairways 

e Good looking and affordable! 
Call us today for a FREE colour brochure 

Phone: 1-604-594-0422 
TOLL FREE: 1-800-663-6556 


RA GARAVENTA  Dept’t. D-6 
U.S.: P.O. Box L-1, Blaine, WA 98230 
Cda.: 7505 - 134A Street, Surrey, B.C., Canada V3W 7B3 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE IN-HOME CONSULTATION 


ORGANIST WANTED 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Grand Valley, 
Ont., is now accepting applications for a Di- 
rector of Music. Duties include leadership 
for the choir and playing the organ during 
regular Sunday services. Our organ is a 2- 


year old Wicks Pipe Organ, with a double 
keyboard, featuring 11 ranks of stops, and 
chimes. Salary negotiable. Please direct your 
resume or inquiries to: Ron Rayburn, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Box 296, Grand Val- 
ley, Ont. LON !GO or phone 1-519-928- 
5397 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Drummond Hill Presbyterian Church invites 
applications for the position of Director of 
Music. Two-manual, 26 rank Casavante Or- 
gan with floating positiv. Please send resume 
to: Mr. Jim Fyfe, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, Niag- 
ara Falls, Ontario L2G 1T1. 


WANTED: For the summer of ’87, for Glen 
Mohr Camp, Baysville, Ontario: 

Reg. nurses, for various camp periods — ap- 
ply as soon as possible. 


Programme and kitchen staff — apply by 
Jan. 15, 1987. 

Counsellors (age 16 and up) — apply by 
Feb. 15, 1987. 

Contact Mrs. Ruth Millar, 419 Edgehill Dr., 
R.R. #2, Barrie, Ont. L4M 4S4 for further 
information. 
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TRANSITION™ 


ORDINATIONS 

Chalmers, Rev. Jeffrey P., Ancaster, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., May 21. 

MacDonald, Rev. Ranald, Stanley, St. Peter’s 
Church, N.B., Sept. 10. 

Newell, Rev. Alison, Hamilton, St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Ont., Sept. 3. 

Young, Rev. John P., Hamilton, St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Ont., May 22. 


INDUCTIONS 
Fryfogel, Rev. Sandy, Orillia, St. Mark’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 4. 


Henderson, Rev. Mabel, Tweed, St. An- 


drew’s Church, Ont., Oct. 5. 

MacKenzie, Rev. Ralph, Saint John, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, N.B., Oct. 15. 

Milne, Rev. William J., Mitchell, Knox 
Church, Ont., Sept. 7. 

Surman, Rev. Stephen, Kenora, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Sept. 19. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Chalmers, Rev. Jeffrey P., Port Dover, Knox 
Church, Ont., June 18. 

Graham, Rev. Robert, Howick, Georgetown, 
Riverfield Pastoral Charge, Que., Sept. 
28. 

MacDonald, Rev. Ranald, Stanley-Williams- 
burg Pastoral Charge, N.B., Sept. 10. 

Newell, Rev. Alison, Hamilton, St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Ont., Assistant to the min- 
ister (part-time) and Assistant Chaplain, 
McMaster Campus Ministries Council 
(part-time), Sept. 3. 

Walter, Rev. Peter J., Hamilton, Heritage 
Green Church, Ont., (new extension 
charge), Sept. 9. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
P.E.1., Cl1A 6142. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road pas- 


toral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. Camer- | 
on, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, P.E.I., ]/] 


CIA IR2. 


River John-Toney River pastoral charge, | 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin | 


Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H IR8. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 


N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, | 


New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge,, Ont., Rev. 


Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., |) 


KOG IMO. 
Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 


A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet Street, | 


Saint-Laurent, Que., H4L 2K1. 


Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial Church | 
and New Hope Centre Director, Rev. A. | 
Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Lau- 


rent, Que., H4L 2K 1. 


Ottawa, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ot- | 


tawa, Ont., KIL Y 4K1. 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., 


Rev. Leo Hughes, 82 Daniel St. North, | 


Armprior, Ont., K7S 2K8. 


Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- | 


bec, H9X 2K 1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. | 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 


Ont., K7G 2T6. 


Kapuskasing, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. | 
Wes Denyer, 3 Goodfish Rd., Kirkland — 


Lake, Ont., P2N 1H7. 


Cochrane, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Howard 
D. Smith, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, 7 


Ont., P4N 6T6. 


Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Da- | 
vid Murphy, 2 York Street, Orangeville, | 


Ont., LOW 1L6. 
Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 


ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J. W. Hut- | 


Record Secretaries: Remember to use your congregation’s code 
number when sending information to the Circulation Department. 


CAMP GEDDIE 
SYNOD OF 
THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES 
1987 STAFF POSITIONS 


Co-ordinator, Director, Canoe/Sailing 
Instructor, Counsellors, Cook & Assis- 
tant Cook. Deadline for applications 
January 15, 1987. 


Address inquiries to: 
Personnel Committee, 
Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. 
BOK 1G0 


CAMP KANNAWIN 
Synod of Alberta 


Paid summer positions are now 
available for: Administrator (1); Pro- 
gram Director (1); Counsellors (6); 
Chaplain (1); Waterfront Directors 
(2); Cooks (2); Cook/Maintenance 
(1); Maintenance (1). 


For job descriptions and application 
forms please contact immediately: 
Ms. Winona Smith 
4 Gissing Drive S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 4V7 


chison, 217 Farley Ave.. Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 
ississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church, 3535 South 
Common Court, Mississauga, Ont., L5L 
2B3. 
Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
| McWillaims, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
| Street. Oakville. Ont., L6J 3C8. 
Toronto, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West 
| Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 
Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P. G. D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
| Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 
Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
| Middleton, Armour Heights Presbyterian 
| Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont.., 
MSM 2Z9. 
Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. George French, 190 Med- 
land St., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2N7. 
Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 


ATTENTION 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Secretaries 


ent to the Circulation Department. 


eep an accurate record in your files of 
ll additions, deletions and corrections 


630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 

2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1M5. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 

Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 

Rev. E. G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 

W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 


Synod of Hamiltona and London 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil. Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 
Mitchell, Ont., NOK INO. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 

Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 


MOVING? 


Old Address: 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


Name: 
Address: 


agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Forest. St. James Church, Ont., Rev. D. lan 
Victor, P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont., NON 
IRO. 

Grimsby, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. T. M. 
Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont, L9C 3L8. 

Hamilton, Eastmount Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
R. Duke, 500 Green Rd., Unit 215, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8E 3M6. 

Kincardine, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Doug- 
las Black, P.O. Box 35, Tiverton, Ont., 
NOG 2TO. 

Leamington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Tony 
Paton, 3229 Maisonneuve, Windsor, Ont., 
NOE LY6. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gorie, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Jamie- 
son, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 1HO. 

Monkton, Knox Church, Cranbrook, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, Box 
159, Atwood, Ont., NOG 1BO0. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 

Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 

rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 


New Address (print or type) 


Effective Date: 


New Congregation: 


oO not send duplications or your 
ubscribers may receive two copies. 


lease send address changes promptly. 
f we have not received the new address, 
subscriber’s name will be deleted im- 
ediately when a Record is returned by 
he post office because of non-delivery. 


postal code 


Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
| 50 Wynford Drive 

| Don Mills, Ontario 

| M3C 1J7 
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PICKERING, ONTARIO: A 
growing community just east of Met- 
ro Toronto, with great proximity to 
cultural and recreational resources. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERI- 
AN CHURCH, Pickering: A con- 
gregation of 260 members, with an 
opportunity to grow and to develop 
a mission in a dynamic community — 
Seeks an Assistant Minister to 
share in general pastoral ministry, 
and to take particular responsibility 
for outreach, program development 
and leadership training. 


Interested? 
Send profile or resume to: 
Mr. Tim Klassen 
35 Church Street North 
Pickering, Ontario L1V 2H7 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The John Milton Society for the Blind in 
Canada requires an Executive Director to ad- 
minister an inter-denominational program 
for creating, publishing, and promoting 
materials in Large Print, on Cassette, and in 
Braille to meet the spiritual needs of the 
blind and visually impaired. 

Ability to work with volunteers and com- 
mittees is a requirement. Fundraising, writ- 
ing and editorial skills an asset. Modest sala- 


Apply in writing to: John Milton Society 
for the Blind in Canada, 40 St. Clair Avenue 
East, Suite 202. Toronto, Ontario M4T 
1M9. Tel.: 416-960-3953. 


Applications for a full-time minister are in- 
vited for the University Hill United and 
Presbyterian Church congregations, 
worshipping together. This small and unique 
congregation of seniors and students offers 
much challenge, requiring good preaching 
and pastoral skills. Contact: Mr. W.S. Tay- 
lor, 1005 - 2055 Pendrell Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6G IT9. Telephone: (604) 682-5775. 


The TORONTO INSTITUTE OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS requires an Executive-Direc- 
tor and a Director of Training for August, 
1987. The Executive-Director position will 
be a full-time position requiring CAPE su- 
pervisory certification plus skills in adminis- 
tration, staff coordination, training, commu- 
nity building and public relations. The Di- 
rector of Training, 3 to 5 days weekly, re- 
quires CAPE and/or AAMFT supervisory 
certification plus adult education training 
and experience and direct training and coun- 
selling skills. TIHR is a CAPE accredited 
Pastoral Counselling Training Centre which 
facilitates the growth of therapists, pastoral 
counsellors and supervisors within the con- 
text of a supportive learning community. Re- 
ply in confidence by January 15, 1987 to Dr. 
Diane Johnson, Chairperson, Search Com- 
mittee, TIHR, 51 Bond Street, Toronto, 
MSB IX1. 
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continued from previous page 


Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. Dr. Da- 
vid §. Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. I. 
McElwain, 205 Linwell Rd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., L2N 1S1. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodvine Ave., st. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N343. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2RO0. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Northwestern Ontario 

Atikokan, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Glass, 936 Shevlin Ave., Fort 
Frances, Ont., POA 3R7. 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev, Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave,, 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. : 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Atla., Dr. Frank Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta., TOL OCO. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Willaim Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., VIJ 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 

Edmonton, Dayspring Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Allan Young, 10935-38th 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alta., T6J OK6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 
Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H 
2G3. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C. Rev. Bet- 
ty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13 Wright, Arm- 
strong, B.C., VOE 1BO0. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 


Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J. P. lan Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 4} 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. q 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. | 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., | 
Victoria, B.C., V8W IC]. | 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. | 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS | 
INO, 9 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES . | 
Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl ]} 
French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. | 
E., Milton, Ont., LOT 2X9. | 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES i 
The Board of World Mission is seeking experi- — 
ence ordained ministers for Church Extension | 
opportunities in Ontario and Western Canada. 4 
These are first phase (pre-building) and second | 
phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES ; 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- | 
quests for: 4 
— asurgeon to work in Malawi 
— adental technician to work in Taiwan q 
— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 

Asia ; 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen-— 
tral Asia q 
a minister to work in Japan 

an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 

a forester/horticulturalist to work in Nepal 

a minister to work in Taiwan : 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ — 
teacher for mountain students inLotung. | 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers, Accountants 
Administrators 

Management Accountants 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact the Board of ‘ 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don | 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Glengarry: 
Mrs. Ruth Martin, 
Box 41, Borris Road, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
KOB IRO. 


Telephone: 
(R) (613) 678-2826 


“Down to earth” 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Greek friends, but also with those who thought as they did. He wanted to tell 


) ohn believed that he had something important to share, not only with his 


them about Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, who had entered the human 
arena and had taken on bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. He had become the 
‘Divine Someone who could be touched and handled, heard and seen. (See | John 


mizi-4). 


How could he tell the Greek world, the world of knowledge and thought, the 
world of philosophy, reason, wisdom and ideas, about the One who was born in 


a stable, the One about whom the an- 
gels sang and who was sought by 
humble shepherds? 

He would approach them on their 
ground. He could do that because he 

had been taught since he was a child 
to tread the Greek path. 

Here was the Divine idea then, that 
resulted in a birth. And after all, 
what’s the point of having an idea if 
somewhere along the line, you can’t 
put feet on it and make it work. 

John chose well. He could use the 

correct terminology. At least the 
Greeks might read it before they 
smiled and laughed it off. 

There it was — LOGOS! That 
term was filled with meaning and sig- 
nificance for the Greek mind. True, it 
meant ‘word’ but it also meant order, 
the intelligence, the mind behind the 
creation, that which had brought or- 


This Word, 
this Logos, 
this Divine Idea, 
this Source, 

this\Oracte 
became flesh and 


dwelt among us. 


Read: 
1 John 1:1-4 
John 1:1-14 


der from chaos. Logos kept the stars 
on their courses, the sun and moon 
the right distance from earth, the sea- 
sons that changed with regularity and 
punctuality. 

Creation? His logos preceded even 
that! ‘‘Before the world was created, 
the Logos already existed.”’ Talk 
about the creation story in Genesis. 
John clued us in on pre-creation! 

He talks source. From the divine 
Logos came life and light. Logos had 
made these things happen! 

So far, so good. Any philosopher 
worth his salt could fathom all that — 
creation, before creation, source, 
light, life. It could be discussed for 
hours on end. 

But then John brings a man into it. 
Talk about coming down to earth 
from the heavenly heights of philo- 
sophical meanderings! God sent a 


messenger, who had a job to do: tell 
the people about the light. Was John 
the Baptist a thinker, a doctor of phi- 
losophy? Indeed not. He lived in the 
desert, dressed strangely and sur- 
vived on wilderness food. But he still 
had a job to do. 

John the writer continues. This 
isn’t a story all of sweetness and 
light. It involves suffering — not be- 
ing recognized, or even received. 
Light is there, but darkness as well, as 
if, at any given moment, the light 
could be snuffed out. 

And then, his punch line — the cli- 
max of his argument — the very 
summit of his treatise. This Word, 
this Logos, this Divine Idea, this 
Source, this Order . . . became flesh 
and dwelt among us. 

John! What are you doing? You 
have us exploring the uppermost re- 
gions of thought: we are more lifted 
up than ever we have been before — 
and thump! You bring us down to 
earth. You talk flesh, skin and bones, 
human, breathing. John, that is so 
‘worldly,’ so ‘common!’ 

That is precisely what John meant 
to do. Bring us down to earth. Be- 
cause that’s what Christmas is — the 
divine invasion of terra firma, the 
coming down of God’s idea and be- 
coming a human. Let the Greek mind 
wrap itself around that! 

But that’s what happened. The 
word became flesh. That’s what we 
are going to celebrate this month. 
Wrap your mind around it. And at the 
same time, put your heart there too. 
Then you will be very close to what 
John wants us to touch, and hear and 
see and handle. 


JL God — you came to us! We 
thank you. It wasn’t a one-time, 
fast visit. You have stayed so that 
Immanuel is right now, for you are 
indeed God, with us. How remark- 
able! In Jesus’ name, Amen. 

O 
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You can never truly 
enjoy Christmas until 
you can look up into 
the Father’s face and 
tell him you have 
received his Christmas 
gift. 

John R. Rice 


For the law was given 
by Moses, but grace 
and reality are ours 
through Jesus Christ. 


| Jobn | :17 (Moffatt) 
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